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Introduction 


Something  extraordinary  is  happening.  The  ways  we  think  and  work,  even  the 
contours  of  our  culture  and  society,  are  being  transformed  by  the  personal  computer. 
Some  of  this  is  subtle,  but  the  trend  is  unmistakable.  Like  the  telephone,  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  the  television  that  came  before,  the  personal  computer  is  a  tool  that  can 
reshape  our  collective  lives.  When  used  intelligently,  a  PC  and  its  software  let  you  be 
more  efficient  and  creative.  They  let  you  automate  the  routine,  avoid  the  tedious,  look 
at  problems  in  new  ways,  and  perform  to  higher  standards. 

But  simply  having  a  personal  computer  is  not  enough.  To  get  full  benefit,  you  need 
excellent  software,  such  as  the  word  processor  Microsoft  Word.  You  also  must  use  the 
software  effectively,  which  is  where  this  book  will  help. 

Word  Processing  Power  with  Microsoft  Word ,  in  this  thoroughly  revised  third  edition, 
is  a  complete  reference  to  Word  4.0  and  5.0  for  IBM,  COMPAQ,  and  compatible  com¬ 
puters.  It  begins  with  simple  techniques  that  in  a  matter  of  minutes  will  have  you 
using  Word,  and  progresses  through  the  nuances  of  every  command  and  feature.  The 
information  and  suggestions  stem  from  several  years  of  intensive  experience.  With  this 
book,  you've  acquired  a  companion  to  guide  you  through  an  abundance  of  exciting 
possibilities  so  that  you  learn  what  you  need  to. 

Along  the  way,  you'll  come  to  know  Word's  nature,  which  gets  richer  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  with  each  new  version.  It  is  astounding,  really,  how  much  personality  can  be 
packed  onto  a  thin  little  software  disk.  Word  transforms  your  computer  into  a  power¬ 
ful  tool  for  writing,  editing,  and  printing  documents  of  all  kinds — from  memos  to 
book  manuscripts,  from  outlines  to  form  letters,  from  newsletters  to  illustrated 
brochures.  Word  lets  you  work  on  several  documents  at  once  without  having  to  divide 
the  screen  into  small  windows.  It  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  such  tasks  as  footnoting, 
indexing,  annotating,  finding  synonyms,  and  cataloging  documents.  Because  it  checks 
spelling  and  can  format  and  print  documents  following  predetermined  style  guide¬ 
lines,  Word  handles  troublesome  details  and  frees  you  to  concentrate  on  writing.  You 
can  see  a  document  on  screen  exactly  as  it  will  look  when  printed.  You  can  place 
charts  and  other  graphics  on  the  page,  and  Word  will  print  them.  Even  when  you 
graduate  to  complex  tasks.  Word's  underlying  consistency  makes  it  relatively  easy  to 
use — although  this  book  doesn't  suggest  that  grand  success  is  effortless. 

As  you  learn  about  Word,  it  learns  about  you.  It  adapts  itself  to  your  needs  and  re¬ 
members  your  preferences.  One  example  among  many  is  that  Word  tailors  itself  to  the 
specific  printer  you  are  using.  Word  also  "remembers"  tasks  you  perform  frequently, 
by  letting  you  record  passages  of  text  (called  "glossary  entries"),  combinations  of 
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formatting  (called  "styles"),  and  sequences  of  commands  or  other  keystrokes  (called 
"macros"),  so  that  you  can  use  any  of  these  again  anytime  at  the  touch  of  a  key  or  two. 
For  example,  you  can  teach  Word  that  whenever  you  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press 
QU  you  want  to  place  a  quotation  in  a  document,  and  that  this  quotation  should  be  a 
paragraph  by  itself  that  is  indented  on  both  left  and  right  and  printed  in  italic  type. 
After  you've  recorded  this  (as  a  "style"  stored  in  a  "style  sheet")  you  can  press 
Alt-QU  whenever  you  want,  and  Word  will  set  up  the  formatting. 

Once  you  adjust  to  this  new  way  of  working,  you  may  be  as  unconscious  of  using 
Word  as  you  are  of  using  a  pencil  or  a  steering  wheel.  You'll  think  about  your  work, 
not  about  the  tool. 

Like  Word,  this  book  offers  a  lot  and  lets  you  choose  from  it  what  you  want. 

Many  books  promise  to  make  using  computers  simple,  but  often  it's  the  books  that 
end  up  being  simple.  By  analogy,  how  well  can  you  really  learn  a  city,  or  even  find 
your  way  through  one,  with  an  oversimplified  tourist  map  that  shows  only  some  of  the 
important  roads  and  few  of  the  interesting  side  streets?  Many  computer  books  are  like 
tour  buses  that  follow  set  routes  past  main  attractions.  Others  simplify  by  giving  in¬ 
structions  only  for  particular  tasks.  This  book  contains  tours  and  instructions,  but  its 
more  important  contribution  is  helping  you  become  comfortable  getting  from  one 
place  to  another  on  your  own.  Tours  are  valuable,  but  there  comes  a  time  to  explore 
and  really  understand — a  time  to  grab  a  good  map  and  an  entertaining  guide  and  get 
off  the  bus. 

Word  Processing  Power  with  Microsoft  Word  is  meant  to  be  read  and  used  in  what¬ 
ever  order  you  like.  Most  people  learn  powerful  software  in  their  own  way,  exploring 
features  and  capabilities  as  they  need  them.  That's  a  sensible  approach,  especially 
when  you  can  quickly  find  the  information  you  need  to  accomplish  a  particular  task  or 
solve  a  problem.  This  book  is  organized  and  indexed  to  help  you  locate  what  you 
need.  Even  so,  you'll  advance  faster  if  you  can  avoid  wandering  aimlessly  among 
Word's  many  features. 

Learn  most  of  Word's  simple  features  before  tackling  more  specialized  or  compli¬ 
cated  ones.  When  you're  exploring  a  particular  feature,  try  to  develop  a  sense  of  what 
it's  supposed  to  do  for  you.  This  way,  you're  not  working  blindly.  When  Word  offers 
several  ways  to  accomplish  the  same  thing,  learn  one  or  two  ways  first,  preferably  the 
easiest  ways.  Later,  you'll  be  pleased  by  the  flexibility  that  alternatives  give;  but  in 
the  beginning  they  can  muddle  your  thinking  by  offering  too  much,  too  soon. 

The  stages  of  learning  Word  correspond  roughly  to  the  parts  of  this  book — 
Learning,  Using,  and  Mastering.  There's  nothing  sacred  about  the  book's  organiza¬ 
tion,  though.  Skip  around  as  you  wish. 

If  you're  like  many  people,  as  you  become  adept  with  Word  you'll  find  your  pro¬ 
ductivity  rising,  your  creative  impulses  freed,  your  printed  work  more  handsome. 
Tomorrow,  everyone  will  have  these  advantages,  as  Word  and  other  powerful  com¬ 
puter  programs  continue  to  redefine  the  ways  we  write  and  work.  Today,  this  ad¬ 
vanced  tool  is  yours.  Soon  you  won't  think  about  Word  much.  You'll  just  use  it. 

NOTE:  Peter  Rinearson's  Microsoft  Word  Companion  Disk  offers  Advanced  Quick  Help 
(a  replacement  for  Word's  original  on-line  help)  as  well  as  macros  and  style  sheets 
compatible  with  those  in  this  book.  See  the  special  offer  at  the  back  of  this  book. 
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Learning 


To  begin,  this  section  is  a  hands-on 
guide  to  setting  up  Word  and  learning  its 
easy  features — features  that  may 

be  all  you  need  at  firstffi«#l»^ 
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Powers 


Microsoft  Word  has  power  in  abundance.  It  has  a  "personality"  of  sorts,  too. 
Power  and  personality  are  two  important  reasons  people  become  attached  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  they  use.  In  a  personal-computer  environment,  the  power  of  a  program  is  its 
flexibility.  When  a  program's  personality  is  good,  it  can  accommodate  the  needs, 
wants,  and  working  habits  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  It  becomes  not  only  useful,  but 
familiar  and  comfortable. 

Do  Word's  power  and  personality  make  it  difficult  to  use?  Not  at  all.  Word  can  be 
as  simple  to  use  as  a  typewriter.  Or  it  can  be  powerful  enough  to  meet  just  about  any 
word-processing  challenge  you  care  to  offer  it.  How  you  perceive  Word  and  how  you 
use  it  are  up  to  you. 

This  book  offers  you  a  three-part  look  at  the  powers  of  Microsoft  Word.  The  three 
sections — "Learning,"  "Using,"  and  "Mastering" — correspond  to  the  three  stages 
you  are  most  likely  to  pass  through  in  becoming  thoroughly  comfortable  with  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Word  not  only  can  work  for  you  but  can  tailor  itself  to  your  preferences.  It  can 
even  "remember"  those  aspects  of  your  work  and  work  habits  you  tell  it  not  to  forget. 
This  opening  chapter  introduces  you  to  Word  in  general  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  some 
of  the  things  you  can  do  with  it.  The  rest  of  Part  I  shows  you  how  to  set  up  Word  and 
acquaints  you  with  its  essential  features. 

WHAT  DOES  WORD  DO? 

The  literature  of  centuries  proves  that  people  can  write  well  without  computers. 
Calligraphers  and  typing  pools  demonstrate  that  the  written  word  can  be  made  hand¬ 
some  without  computers.  Print  shops  and  photocopiers  show  that  text  and  graphics 
enhance  one  another  and  add  visual  interest  to  the  printed  page.  Sharp  eyes,  diction¬ 
aries,  and  retyping  can  correct  mistakes  in  documents  of  all  kinds — again,  without 
computers. 
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PARTI:  LEARNING 


If  you  have  never  used  Word  or  another  word-processing  program,  perhaps  you 
are  wondering  about  the  ways  in  which  Word  can  help  you.  There  are  many,  all  based 
on  one  reason:  Like  your  computer.  Word  exists  to  make  your  work  easier,  faster,  and 
more  efficient.  Word  removes  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  from  the  task  of  creating  at¬ 
tractive,  letter-perfect  documents.  The  following  descriptions  outline  some  of  Word's 
most  useful  capabilities.  To  help  you  develop  a  framework  for  thinking  about  Word 
and  for  using  this  book,  each  description  ends  with  a  reference,  in  parentheses,  that 
guides  you  to  appropriate  topics.  (When  you  see  the  names  of  Word's  commands,  you 
will  notice  that  capital  letters  sometimes  appear  in  odd  places,  as  in  thEsaurus.  The 
command  names  are  printed  in  the  book  as  they  appear  on  your  screen.  Word  capital¬ 
izes  one  letter  in  each  command  name  in  order  to  remind  you  which  key  to  press 
when  you  want  to  use  the  command.  Usually,  the  capital  letter  is  the  first  letter  of  the 
command  name. .  .but  not  always.) 

Word,  like  any  good  word  processor,  offers  one  considerable  advantage  over  pen, 
pencil,  or  typewriter:  It  frees  you  from  retyping.  By  showing  your  work  on  screen, 
Word  enables  you  to  review  a  document  before  printing,  find  typographical  or  other 
errors,  and  make  corrections  and  changes  efficiently.  You  alter  only  the  letters  and 
words  you  want  to  change,  without  having  to  redo  whole  pages  or  sections.  If  you  ask 
it  to.  Word  can  help  you  review  a  document.  It  can  check  your  spelling,  find  alterna¬ 
tives  when  the  exact  word  you  want  refuses  to  come  to  mind,  and  hyphenate  words 
for  more  attractive  line  breaks.  If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later.  Word  can  even  show 
you  the  pages  of  a  document  exactly  as  they  will  be  printed  so  that  what  you  see  is 
truly  what  you  get.  (The  commands  named  Spell,  thEsaurus,  and  Hyphenate  in  the 
family  of  Library  commands;  and  the  Print  preView  command.) 

On  a  grander  scale,  Word  speeds  your  work  by  enabling  you  to  organize  and 
reorganize  a  document — even  add  or  subtract  material  in  the  middle  of  it.  As  you 
make  changes,  Word  adjusts  lines  and  paragraphs  for  you.  When  there  isn't  enough 
room  for  a  word  on  one  line,  the  program  moves  it  to  the  next  for  you.  As  befits  its 
ability  to  work  in  both  simple  and  sophisticated  ways.  Word  can  help  you  organize  a 
document  on  more  than  one  level.  If  you  are  a  newcomer  to  Word,  you  can  use  its 
ability  to  copy  and  delete  text  almost  immediately.  As  your  experience  grows,  you  can 
use  other  features  to  tell  Word  to  mark  all  revisions  to  a  document;  help  you  create, 
display,  and  organize  sections  of  an  outline;  combine  two  documents;  or  create  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  document  from  separate  files.  (The  Copy  and  Delete  commands;  the  outline 
feature;  the  Transfer  Merge  command;  and  the  merge  feature.) 

Word  also  distinguishes  clearly  and  consistently  between  the  words  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  ( content )  and  the  look  of  the  words  in  a  document  (format).  Because  it  does,  you 
can  ensure  a  neat  and  uniform  appearance  for  letters,  manuscripts,  reports,  and  other 
documents  by  giving  Word  formatting  rules  to  follow  and  then  letting  it  worry  about 
the  details.  (Built-in  formats;  the  family  of  Format  commands;  and  style  sheets.) 

Another  great  time-saver  is  Word's  ability  to  find  a  word  or  phrase  anywhere  in 
a  document  and,  if  you  want,  substitute  a  different  word  or  phrase.  You  can  search  for 
and  replace  anything  from  a  punctuation  mark  to  a  company  name,  and  you  can  do 
so  once  or  many  times.  Furthermore,  because  Word  does  distinguish  between  words 
and  the  looks,  such  as  italic  or  boldface,  that  you  give  them,  you  can  search  for  and 
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replace  formatting  as  well.  (The  Search  and  Replace  commands  and  the  Format  sEarch 
and  Format  repLace  commands.) 

As  you  create  a  document.  Word  also  offers  ways  for  you  to  look  at  and  choose 
from  different  versions  of  a  single  passage.  For  example,  you  can  copy  a  passage  onto 
the  screen  several  times,  edit  or  rewrite  each  differently,  and  then  compare  results  and 
erase  all  but  the  best  version.  (The  Copy  and  Insert  commands.) 

If  you  want,  you  can  open  multiple  on-screen  windows,  each  containing  a  differ¬ 
ent  document.  Or  you  can  use  such  windows  to  view  different  parts  of  the  same  docu¬ 
ment.  You  can  "zoom"  any  window  so  that  it  takes  up  the  whole  screen.  Multiple 
windows  are  particularly  useful  when  you  are  working  on  a  long  document,  checking 
facts  in  a  related  document,  or  working  on  a  document  that  contains  many  sections.  If 
you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  you  can  also  "bookmark"  passages  of  text  much  as  you 
would  with  scraps  of  paper  or  sticky  tags  and  later  use  the  bookmarks  to  move  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  passages  you  want  to  see.  (The  family  of  Window  commands  and  the 
Format  bookmarK  and  Jump  bookmarK  commands.) 

SOME  OF  WORD'S  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Word  has  many  specific  talents:  footnoting,  multiple-column  layout,  document 
annotation,  the  ability  to  insert  and  print  spreadsheets  and  graphics,  an  aptitude  for 
simple  mathematics,  and  so  on.  In  your  work  with  Word,  you  will  use  some  of  these 
features  constantly,  you  will  use  others  intermittently,  and  you  might  use  some  not  at 
all.  Like  any  truly  sophisticated  program.  Word  is  designed  to  handle  a  range  of 
chores  performed  by  people  with  vastly  different  needs  and  preferences. 

To  make  Word  as  flexible  and  as  useful  as  possible.  Word's  designers  have  given  it 
one  important  general  feature  that,  sooner  or  later,  can  help  you  "break  in"  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  make  it  fit  your  own  way  of  working.  This  feature  is  its  ability  to  remember 
what  you've  done,  what  you  want,  and  what  you  prefer.  As  you  learn  to  use  Word, 
Word  can,  in  effect,  learn  from  you  and,  in  doing  so,  make  your  word-processing  tasks 
more  effective,  efficient,  and  intuitive. 

Word's  capacity  to  remember  is  based  on  three  built-in  parts  of  the  program:  a  file 
named  MW.INI,  a  storage  place  called  the  glossary ,  and  a  text-formatting  place  called 
the  Gallery.  If  you  are  new  to  Word,  these  terms  may  seem  somewhat  technical  or  in¬ 
timidating.  They  are  not,  and  should  not  be. 

MW.INI  is  simply  a  small  file  that  Word  keeps  on  disk  and  consults  whenever  you 
start  up.  In  this  file.  Word  notes  your  preferences  as  to  screen  display,  color,  date  and 
time  format,  and  so  on.  You  need  never  think  about  MW.INI,  nor  does  Word  ever  de¬ 
mand  that  you  provide  information  for  it.  You  can,  in  fact,  use  Word  for  years  without 
ever  knowing  that  MW.INI  even  exists.  Why,  then,  tell  you  about  it?  Only  to  give  you 
some  insight  into  the  way  this  remarkable  program  works. 

The  MW.INI  file  is  created  the  first  time  you  use  the  SETUP  program,  and  it  is  up¬ 
dated  each  time  you  quit  using  Word.  That  way,  when  you  start  Word  again,  it  loads 
this  file  and  sets  itself  up  accordingly.  All  of  this  is  invisible  to  you — Word  takes  care 
of  it.  When  you  want  to  change  some  aspect  of  Word's  behavior,  you  request  the  com¬ 
mand  called  Options  from  Word's  command  menu.  Requesting  this  command  causes 
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Word  to  present  you  with  a  list  of  choices — screen  color,  cursor  speed,  unit  of  mea¬ 
surement  (inches,  centimeters,  and  so  on).  You  choose  from  this  list  as  you  would 
choose  from  a  restaurant  menu  and  then  press  the  Enter  key.  Word  does  the  rest,  re¬ 
membering  what  you  changed  and  how,  and  storing  that  information  in  MW.INI  for 
use  in  your  next  word-processing  session. 

This  small  file,  then,  is  where  Word  remembers  your  preferences  as  to  screen  dis¬ 
play  and  certain  other  aspects  of  its  behavior.  The  same  file  also  remembers  the  name 
and  location  of  the  last  document  you  worked  on. 

But  Word  can  remember  much  more  sophisticated  things,  if  you  tell  it  to.  It  can, 
for  example,  remember  often-used  text,  formatting  preferences,  and  instructions. 
Word's  "memories"  for  these  kinds  of  things  are  the  glossary  and  the  Gallery. 

The  glossary  is  a  storage  place  where  Word  remembers  whatever  text  or  com¬ 
mands  you  tell  it  to  keep.  During  a  session  with  Word,  you  can  tuck  into  the  glossary 
any  text  you  think  you  might  want  to  recycle  or  any  sequences  of  keystrokes  you 
might  want  to  repeat  later.  All  Word  asks  is  that  you  give  a  name  to  each  item  you  save 
so  that  it  can  find  and  retrieve  exactly  what  you  want,  when  you  want  it.  Boilerplate 
text,  an  inspired  bit  of  writing,  a  shortcut  string  of  commands  and  keystrokes  called  a 
macro — all  can  go  into  the  glossary  and  remain  there  throughout  your  writing  session. 
If  you  want,  you  can  save  these  glossary  items  on  disk  for  use  at  another  time,  or  you 
can  tell  Word  to  discard  them  all.  If  you  forget  about  having  added  items  to  the  glos¬ 
sary,  Word  even  remembers  that  for  you  and  asks  what  to  do  with  the  glossary  when 
you  choose  the  command  to  quit. 

And  what  about  formatting  instructions?  Word  comes  to  you  knowing  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  formatting:  double-spaced  paragraphs,  centered  paragraphs,  italic, 
bold,  or  underlined  characters,  and  so  on.  As  you'll  see  early  in  this  book,  these  for¬ 
mats  are  simple  to  use  and  may,  in  fact,  be  all  you  need  until  you  are  ready  to  explore 
more  of  Word's  capabilities. 

When  you  choose  to  expand  your  formatting  options,  Word  offers  a  family  of  For¬ 
mat  commands  from  which  you  create  the  looks  you  want.  When  you  choose  to  ex¬ 
pand  your  abilities  even  further — to  create  standard  looks  for  your  documents  and 
have  Word  apply  those  looks  at  the  touch  of  a  few  keys — the  Gallery  becomes  both 
your  workplace  and  Word's  special  place  for  displaying  English-language  descriptions 
of  your  formats  whenever  you  want  to  see  them.  Whether  you  create  a  look  as  you  write 
and  tell  Word  to  save  it  for  you  or  use  the  Gallery  as  your  design  studio.  Word  can  re¬ 
member  the  formats  you  create  as  easily  as  it  remembers  the  passages  you  write. 

Some  Commands 

While  there  are  standard  operating  procedures  that  you  and  Word  must  follow 
to  avoid  chaos,  the  most  basic  operation  of  all  is  simple:  You  can  use  Word's  menu  of 
commands  to  tell  it  what  to  do.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  one  area  in  which  Word  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  doggedly  single-minded:  It  refuses  to  do  anything  that  might  compro¬ 
mise,  alter,  or  lose  your  work  without  specific  instructions  from  you.  Thus,  you 
have  an  extensive  command  menu  that  you  can  use  to  tell  Word  what  to  do.  (Certain 
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instructions  can  be  given  to  Word  without  using  the  menu  system.  But  these  tech¬ 
niques,  involving  function  keys,  the  mouse,  macros,  and  key  codes,  need  not  concern 
you  at  first.) 

What  types  of  commands  can  you  give?  There  are  the  usual  ones  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  in  any  word  processor:  load  a  file,  save  a  file,  print  a  file.  But  there  are  many 
more,  and  Part  II  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  telling  you  all  about  them.  To  give  you  a 
preview  of  what  it  is  like  to  work  with  Word,  here  are  some  of  the  commands  to  which 
Word,  especially  beginning  with  version  5.0,  responds: 

♦  Undo:  reverses  the  effect  of  any  editing  action.  Word's  Undo  not  only  retrieves 
deleted  text,  it  also  lets  you  reverse  any  other  kind  of  editing  action.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  underline  a  passage  or  change  its  indentation,  you  can  undo  your 
decision  in  a  flash. 

♦  The  Help  command:  helps  you  when  you're  unsure  of  what  to  do.  Menus  at  the 
bottom  of  the  screen  show  the  commands  that  are  available;  on-screen  help  in¬ 
formation  reminds  you  of  what  to  do;  and  you  can  take  lessons  in  Word  while 
using  the  program. 

♦  The  family  of  Format  commands:  gives  you  broad  control  over  how  a  page  will 
look.  You  can  have  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more  columns  on  a  page,  and  you 
can  change  the  number  of  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  You  can  print  odd- 
numbered  pages  with  a  wide  left  margin  and  even-numbered  pages  with  a  wide 
right  margin  to  provide  a  "gutter"  that  facilitates  binding.  You  can  change 
typefaces  (fonts)  and  sizes  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  even  if  the  line  is  justified. 

You  can  print  special  text,  such  as  page  numbers  and  titles,  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  every  page. 

♦  The  Library  Link  and  Print  Options  commands:  let  you  insert  and  print  spread¬ 
sheets,  charts,  and  graphic  designs  created  with  programs  such  as  PC  Paint¬ 
brush.  If  you  have  a  laser  printer,  you  might  be  able  to  print  these  documents  at 
resolutions  of  75, 150,  or  300  dots  per  inch  (dpi). 

♦  The  Print  preView  command:  gives  you  a  close  look  at  the  way  your  document 
will  be  printed  by  displaying  one  or  two  full  pages  on  screen.  This  preview  fea¬ 
ture,  available  beginning  with  version  5.0,  shows  you  headlines,  running  heads, 
multiple-column  layouts,  graphics,  and  boxed  paragraphs  exactly  as  they  will 
be  printed. 

♦  The  Format  Footnote,  Format  Annotation,  and  Format  bookmarK  commands: 
provide  easy,  powerful  ways  to  create  footnotes,  annotate  a  document,  or  mark 
passages  of  text  with  electronic  "bookmarks."  The  complementary  Jump  Foot¬ 
note,  Jump  Annotation,  and  Jump  bookmarK  commands  enable  you  to  move 
quickly  to  footnotes  and  annotations,  to  skip  from  one  footnote  or  annotation  to 
the  next,  and  to  display  the  text  "tagged"  by  a  particular  bookmark  whenever 
you  want. 

♦  The  family  of  Format  commands  and  the  Options  command:  accept  precise  in¬ 
structions  about  spacing  and  measurements,  although  they  don't  require  preci¬ 
sion.  When  you're  creating  something  with  exacting  requirements,  you  can 
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specify  a  margin  or  other  measurement  in  inches,  in  pica-size  or  elite-size  char¬ 
acters,  in  centimeters,  or  even  in  typographical  points  (there  are  approximately 
72  of  these  to  an  inch).  For  truly  demanding  circumstances,  such  as  typesetting. 
Word  is  accurate  to  better  than  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

♦  The  Options  and  Print  Options  commands:  allow  notes,  comments,  reminders, 
index  entries — all  manner  of  text — to  be  hidden  in  a  document.  You  can  dis¬ 
play  such  hidden  text  or  remove  it  from  view  at  will,  and  you  can  tell  Word  to 
print  it  or  not,  as  you  choose. 

♦  The  Options  command:  gives  you  an  outlining  feature  that  lets  you  look  at  and 
rearrange  a  document  in  an  abbreviated,  outline  form.  You  can  remove  subsid¬ 
iary  thoughts  and  whole  text  passages  from  the  screen  temporarily,  permitting 
you  to  focus  on — and  rapidly  reshape — the  structure  of  what  you  are  writing. 

♦  The  Gallery  command  and  the  Format  Stylesheet  commands:  give  you  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  format  documents  with  style  sheets.  If  you  regularly  create  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  document  (a  monthly  report,  for  example),  one  style  sheet  can 
control  the  look  of  them  all.  Conversely,  you  can  change  the  look  of  an  entire 
document  (from  a  double-spaced  draft  to  a  single-spaced  final  copy,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  with  a  few  keystrokes  and  a  different  style  sheet.  Style  sheets  also 

let  you  assign  simple  key  codes  to  often-used  format  combinations,  such  as 
centered  headings  or  italic  characters,  so  that  you  can  quickly  call  them 
into  effect. 

♦  The  Format  Paragraph  command:  lets  you  arrange  and  print  paragraphs  side  by 
side  on  a  page. 

♦  The  Format  pOsition  command:  beginning  with  version  5.0,  aids  page  layout  by 
enabling  you  to  specify  exactly  where  on  the  page  you  want  Word  to  print  text 
or  graphics.  Other  text  can  "flow"  around  these  fixed  elements. 

♦  The  Library  Autosort  and  Library  Number  commands:  let  you  easily  alpha¬ 
betize  or  renumber  lists,  lines,  columns,  paragraphs,  or  outlines. 

♦  The  Options  command:  lets  graphics-card  users  switch  into  text  mode  when 
writing  or  editing  in  order  to  appreciably  speed  up  Word's  performance. 

♦  The  Delete,  Copy,  and  Insert  commands  and  the  glossary:  dramatically  reduce 
the  number  of  keystrokes  needed  to  perform  common  tasks  by  allowing  you 
to  record  series  of  keystrokes,  commands,  and  edits  as  macros,  which  you  can 
play  back  by  pressing  two  or  three  keys.  Word  also  allows  you  to  write  macros 
that  prompt  for  information,  repeat  actions,  and  make  decisions  about  what 

to  do  next. 

♦  The  Library  Document-retrieval  command:  helps  you  find  and  load  or  print  any 
document  that  meets  criteria  you  specify.  Word  searches  either  document  sum¬ 
mary  sheets  (containing  author's  name,  creation  and  last  revision  dates,  key¬ 
words,  and  other  relevant  facts)  or  the  documents  themselves.  You  tell  Word 
what  you're  looking  for,  and  within  seconds  it  lists  all  files  that  qualify. 
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♦  The  Format  revision-Marks  command:  lets  you  see  all  changes  made  in  the  most 
recent  version  of  a  document  by  giving  special  formatting  to  insertions  and 
deletions  and,  optionally,  drawing  revision  bars  in  the  margin  wherever  a 
change  has  been  made. 

♦  The  Format  Border  command:  can  set  off  tables  or  emphasize  paragraphs  by 
drawing  lines  around  them.  Word  also  lets  you  draw  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  anywhere  in  a  document. 

The  preceding  sections  have  given  you  only  a  taste  of  the  variety  and  flexibility 
built  into  Word  and  its  commands.  Perhaps,  like  a  child  in  a  chocolate  shop,  you  are 
wondering  how  to  choose  from  this  array  and  how  to  know  what  to  look  for.  There  is 
no  real  answer  to  this;  experience  will  be  your  best  and  most  accurate  guide.  Some¬ 
times  you  will  not  even  know  that  you  need  a  particular  feature  until  you  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  word-processing  task  that  requires  it.  But  then,  that's  one  of  the  virtues 
of  this  program:  You  don't  need  to  know  every  facet  of  Word  to  use  it,  any  more  than 
you  have  to  master  the  piano  fully  before  you  can  create  music.  Word  lets  you  grow. 

Part  III  of  this  book  shows  you,  in  a  series  of  task-oriented  chapters,  many  power¬ 
ful  ways  you  can  put  Word  to  work.  Look  through  the  chapters  to  see  what  features 
are  or  might  be  useful  to  you.  Tables,  forms,  macros,  graphics,  style  sheets,  outlines — 
you'll  find  them  all,  along  with  descriptions,  details,  and  ways  to  use  Word's  com¬ 
mands  to  complement  one  another.  You  may  even  find  some  inspiration  there. 

Remember  that  Microsoft  Word  has  many  powers.  So  do  you.  Combine  them  in 
any  way  and  to  any  extent  you  choose.  As  your  experience  grows,  so  will  the  pleasure 
of  using  Word. 


CHAPTER 


TWO 


Fundamentals 


Writing  and  editing  with  Word  is  a  conversation  of  sorts:  You  tell  it  what  to  do, 
and  it  tells  you  what's  going  on  and  what's  possible.  You  give  instructions  with  the 
keyboard  or  the  mouse;  Word  talks  back  by  showing  symbols  and  messages,  and  it  lets 
you  watch  your  work  take  form  on  the  screen. 

THE  KEYBOARD 

Your  keyboard  may  be  one  of  several  designs.  Many  computers  or  computer 
dealers  offer  a  choice.  The  text  and  graphics  in  this  book  refer  to  the  enhanced  101-key 
IBM  keyboard  (Figure  2-1)  offered  with  such  models  as  the  IBM  PC/AT.  Unlike  the 
original  IBM  PC  keyboard  layout  (Figure  2-2),  the  enhanced  keyboard  moves  several 
keys  to  make  the  keyboard  more  like  that  of  a  Selectric  typewriter.  The  Escape  key  is 
in  the  top-left  corner,  next  to  the  function  keys,  which  are  increased  in  number  from  10 
to  12  and  are  placed  across  the  top  of  the  keyboard  instead  of  in  pairs  to  the  left.  Direc¬ 
tion  keys  (also  called  cursor  keys  or  arrow  keys)  are  separate  from  the  calculator-style 
numeric  keypad,  as  are  the  Insert,  Page  Up,  and  other  keys  directly  above  them.  (Don't 
assume,  however,  that  the  keyboard  is  better  than  the  original  simply  because  it  is 
called  "enhanced"  and  has  more  keys.  Some  people  prefer  the  original  keyboard 
layout,  with  its  10  function  keys  on  the  left.) 

In  most  ways,  a  computer  keyboard  is  like  a  typewriter  keyboard.  Although  most 
keys  are  used  individually,  some  are  used  in  combination  with  others.  The  Shift  key, 
for  example,  is  used  to  give  another  key  a  second,  often  "capitalized,"  meaning.  But 
because  you  can  give  your  computer  many  more  kinds  of  instructions  than  you  can 
give  a  typewriter.  Word  uses  several  keys  on  your  keyboard  as  "shift"  keys  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts:  Each  gives  an  alternate  meaning  to  other  keys.  The  main  ones,  other  than 
Shift,  are  Alt  (for  Alternate)  and  Ctrl  (for  Control).  The  Esc  (for  Escape)  key  has  a 
special  role  too. 
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The  Shift  key  capitalizes  printable  characters,  of  course.  Or,  if  the  Caps  Lock  key  is 
on,  making  capitalization  the  norm,  the  Shift  key  causes  letters  to  be  lowercase.  When 
you  hold  down  the  Shift  key,  other  keys  that  normally  move  the  cursor  cause  the  cur¬ 
sor  to  extend — to  highlight  more  than  a  single  character  or  space  on  the  screen.  (The 
cursor  in  Word  is  called  the  "selection"  or  the  "highlight,"  and  stretching  the  cursor  is 
called  "extending  the  selection.") 

When  used  in  certain  combinations,  the  Shift  key  moves  Word  into  a  different 
mode  or  causes  a  task  to  be  performed.  The  combination  Shift-F4,  for  example,  tells 
Word  to  continue  searching  a  document  for  a  particular  word  or  group  of  characters 
that  you've  previously  specified.  And  Shift-FlO  causes  the  selection  to  extend  so  that 
it  encompasses  the  entire  document.  (You  highlight  the  document  sometimes  when 
you're  about  to  execute  a  command  that  must  affect  every  character.) 

The  Alt  key,  in  combination  with  others,  enables  you  to  give  predefined  format¬ 
ting  instructions  to  your  computer.  Some  of  these  instructions  are  built  into  Word  and 
give  you  easy  access  to  many  often-used  text  layouts;  Alt-F,  for  example,  indents  the 
first  line  of  a  paragraph.  Alt-C  centers  a  line.  You'll  learn  more  about  these  built-in  for¬ 
mats  in  Chapter  6,  "The  Simple  Word."  You  can  also  define  other  Alt-key  formats 
yourself  using  style  sheets,  a  powerful  feature  Word  pioneered  for  the  mass  market. 
Like  the  Shift  key,  the  Alt  key  can  be  used  in  conjuction  with  function  keys  to  execute 
commands  and  set  options.  For  example,  holding  down  Alt  and  pressing  F5  moves  you 
to  any  page  you  specify,  and  pressing  Alt-F6  runs  Word's  built-in  spelling  checker. 

The  Ctrl  key  plays  a  similar  role  when  you  press  it  in  conjunction  with  function 
keys.  For  example,  holding  down  Ctrl  and  pressing  the  F8  key  is  one  way  to  cause 
Word  to  print  the  document  that  is  on  your  screen,  and  the  Ctrl-FlO  combination  is  one 
way  to  save  the  document  on  disk. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Esc  key  moves  you  back  and  forth  between  the  text-typing 
area  of  the  screen  and  the  menus  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  Some  people  think  of  the 
Esc  key  as  letting  them  escape  from  whatever  they  are  doing — such  as  typing  or  using 


Print  Break 

Esc  Backspace  Screen  (Scroll  Lock)  Num  Lock 
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Figure  2-2.  The  original  IBM  PC  keyboard 

a  command.  Other  people  use  different  analogies.  An  acquaintance  taught  her  daugh¬ 
ter  that  Esc  is  Word's  "pay  attention"  key,  and  the  child  caught  on  right  away. 
Appendix  A  is  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the  keyboard  with  Word. 


THE  MICROSOFT  MOUSE 

The  Microsoft  Mouse  is  an  extension  of  the  keyboard — another  way  to  give  in¬ 
structions  to  your  computer.  The  mouse  rests  on  ball  bearings  or  Teflon  skids,  and  you 
roll  it  on  your  desktop  a  few  inches  in  one  direction  or  another  to  move  a  special 
pointer  around  the  screen.  Generally,  the  mouse  pointer  appears  as  an  arrow  (if  your 
computer  is  equipped  with  a  graphics-display  card)  or  as  a  bright  or  colored  rectangle 
(if  it  is  not,  or  if  you  choose  not  to  use  graphics  capabilities). 

Moving  the  mouse  pointer  around  the  screen  does  nothing  by  itself.  To  make 
something  happen,  you  press  either  or  both  of  the  buttons  on  the  mouse.  Sometimes 
you  hold  down  the  left  or  right  button  as  you  move  ("drag")  the  mouse  pointer,  but 
more  often  you  quickly  press  and  release  ("click")  one  or  both  of  the  mouse  buttons. 

Which  is  the  left  button  and  which  is  the  right?  Put  your  palm  over  the  mouse  so 
that  a  finger  rests  on  each  of  the  buttons.  Now  the  meanings  of  the  instructions  "click 
the  right  mouse  button"  and  "click  the  left  mouse  button"  are  clear. 

Generally,  clicking  the  left  mouse  button  accomplishes  something  more  limited 
than  clicking  the  right  one.  For  example: 

♦  Clicking  the  left  button  when  the  pointer  is  on  a  single  character  selects  only 
that  character.  In  other  words,  the  selection  (cursor)  moves  to  and  highlights  the 
character. 

♦  Clicking  the  right  mouse  button  with  the  pointer  on  the  same  character  causes 
the  selection  (cursor)  to  stretch  to  highlight  the  whole  word.  Your  next  editing 
act,  such  as  pressing  the  Del  (for  Delete)  key,  will  apply  to  the  entire  word. 

If  you  don't  have  a  mouse,  fear  not.  The  keyboard  can  do  99  percent  of  what  the 
mouse  can,  although  sometimes  not  as  quickly  or  efficiently.  For  small  jobs,  such  as 
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moving  the  highlight  only  a  character  or  two  or  choosing  a  command  from  a  menu, 
the  mouse  is  easy  to  use  but  far  from  essential.  The  keys  may  be  as  fast  or  faster. 
Where  the  mouse  really  proves  its  worth  is  when  you  want  to  move  text  or  the  selec¬ 
tion  (cursor)  an  appreciable  distance  on  the  screen  or  when  you  want  to  do  something 
graphic,  such  as  open  or  enlarge  a  text  window.  You  can  mix  and  match  keystrokes 
and  mouse  actions  with  good  results.  Before  long,  many  Word  users  are  no  more  con¬ 
scious  of  using  a  mouse  when  writing  than  they  are  of  steering  when  driving. 

THE  SCREEN 

When  you  write  or  edit  with  Word,  your  words  appear  inside  the  text  area,  which 
takes  up  most  of  the  screen.  If  you  have  Word's  double-lined  screen  borders  turned 
on,  the  screen  typically  looks  like  this: 


MEMO 

TO:  New  users  of  Microsoft  Word 

FROM:  Sarah  Surefoot,  manager 

Welcome  to  word  processing  with  Microsoft  Word?  I'll  boldly 
predict  that  you’ll  find  it  rewarding  and  enjoyable.  Those 
of  you  who  seek  challenges  will  find  therij  and  those  of  you 
who  simply  want  a  dependable  tool  that  saves  time  will  be 
pleased  too. 

This  memo  was  written  with  Word.  The  word  ’’MEMO1'  at 
the  top  of  the  page  was  centered  automatically.  This 
paragraph  was  indented  at  the  touch  of  two  keys  and 
justified  at  the  touch  of  two  more. 


-  - MEMO .  DOC=^ 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 


The  screen  is  divided  into  two  main  parts: 

♦  The  text  area,  a  region  with  an  optional  double-lined  border,  covers  all  of  the 
screen  except  the  very  bottom.  This  is  where  you  write  and  edit. 

♦  The  command  area,  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  is  where  you  choose,  with  the  key¬ 
board  or  mouse,  from  a  list  ("menu")  of  available  commands.  It  is  also  where 
you  see  messages  from  Word  and  read  information  such  as  the  name  of  your 
document  and  the  page  number  you  are  on. 

The  Text  Area 

The  text  area  can  be  divided  into  as  many  as  eight  windows,  in  which  you  can 
view  and  work  on  different  parts  of  one  or  more  documents.  You  can  also  expand  (or 
"zoom")  a  window  so  that  it  fills  the  entire  text  area,  and  then  jump  from  window  to 
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window — with  each  window,  in  its  turn,  taking  up  the  whole  text  area.  At  first,  how¬ 
ever,  you'll  probably  leave  the  text  area  undivided  and  work  on  a  single  document 
at  a  time. 

By  turning  off  the  menu  so  that  it  isn't  displayed  except  when  you  need  to  use 
it,  you  can  expand  the  text  area  by  three  lines  to  gain  working  room  and  reduce  on¬ 
screen  clutter.  To  gain  even  more  room — two  lines  and  two  columns — you  can  also 
turn  off  the  screen  borders.  You  turn  the  menu  and  the  borders  on  or  off  with  the  Op¬ 
tions  command,  described  in  Chapter  19. 

When  the  menu  is  off,  only  the  last  line  of  the  command  area  is  displayed.  When 
you  signal  that  you  want  to  choose  a  command — by  pressing  the  Esc  key  or  by  click¬ 
ing  either  button  while  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  any  part  of  this  line  except  the  question 
mark — the  command  menu  returns. 

The  text  area  includes  two  features  that  are  of  special  interest  if  you  use  Word 
with  a  mouse.  These  are  the  selection  bar  and  the  scroll  bar. 


This  is  what  the  screen  looks  like  with  the  command  menu 
turned  off.  Word  doesnJt  rely  on  you  to  remember  the 
commands.  Pressing  the  Escape  key  or  clicking  the  mouse 
while  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  bottom  line  brings  the 
Edit  menu  to  the  screen. 


-  In  the  selection  bar,  the  mouse  pointer  has  special 
properties. 


Pgl  Col 


✓  The  thumb  shows  your  relative  position  in  the  document. 
It  is  a  horizontal  line  in  the  left  screen  border,  a  border 
called  the  scroll  bar  because  it  lets  you  scroll  rapidly  with 
the  mouse. 


=MEM0 .DOC— 


O 


Microsoft  Word 


The  selection  bar 

The  selection  bar  is  a  blank  vertical  band,  two  characters  wide,  that  runs  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  text  window  just  to  the  left  of  the  text.  If  you  place  the  mouse 
pointer  in  the  selection  bar,  you  can  select  large  amounts  of  text  easily.  Click  the  left 
button  to  select  a  whole  line  of  text,  click  the  right  button  to  select  a  paragraph,  or  click 
both  buttons  to  select  the  whole  document.  You  can  also  drag  the  mouse  pointer  up  or 
down  inside  the  bar  in  order  to  select  multiple  lines  or  paragraphs. 

The  mouse  pointer  changes  shape  when  it  enters  the  selection  bar.  If  your  com¬ 
puter  has  graphics  capabilities  and  you're  using  them,  you  see  the  mouse  pointer  tilt  to 
the  right.  If  you're  not  using  graphics,  you  see  the  mouse  cursor  become  either  a  less- 
bright  rectangle  or  a  taller  blinking  rectangle. 
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The  scroll  bar  and  the  thumb 

The  screen  borders  are  double  lines.  The  border  on  the  left  is  called  the  scroll  bar 
because  you  can  use  it  to  scroll  through  a  document  with  the  mouse — that  is,  you  can 
use  it  to  scroll  the  screen's  contents  to  see  passages  either  "above"  or  "below"  the  text 
displayed  at  a  given  time. 

In  all  versions  of  Word,  you  can  use  the  mouse  to  scroll  up  and  down  through  a 
document  if  the  screen  borders  are  turned  on.  However,  in  version  4.0  you  lose  this  ca¬ 
pability  if  the  screen  borders  are  turned  off.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  capability 
is  restored,  so  that  you  can  scroll  with  the  mouse  even  if  the  borders  are  turned  off.  In 
this  case,  the  leftmost  column  on  the  screen — the  one  that  would  display  the  left 
screen  border — responds  to  the  mouse  exactly  as  if  the  border  were  still  visible. 

You  can  scroll  with  the  mouse  in  several  ways.  Position  the  mouse  pointer  in 
the  scroll  bar  (or  in  the  column  where  the  screen  border  would  appear).  To  scroll  a 
desired  number  of  lines,  place  the  pointer  as  many  lines  from  the  top  of  the  window  as 
you  want  to  scroll.  Click  the  right  button  one  time  to  move  "down"  that  many  lines 
(toward  the  end  of  the  document),  or  click  the  left  button  once  to  move  "up"  that  many 
lines  (toward  the  beginning  of  the  document).  To  scroll  one  screenful  at  a  time,  place 
the  mouse  pointer  at  the  bottom  of  the  scroll  bar;  click  the  right  button  to  scroll  down 
one  screen,  or  click  the  left  button  to  scroll  up  by  the  same  amount. 

The  thumb  is  a  small  horizontal  line  that  moves  up  and  down  in  the  scroll  bar  to 
show  you  your  relative  position  in  a  document.  (Beginning  with  version  5.0,  if  borders 
are  turned  off,  the  thumb  resembles  a  solitary  hyphen  that  rises  and  falls  at  the  left 
edge  of  your  screen.)  Regardless  of  whether  there  are  screen  borders,  the  thumb  is  a 
reference  point  for  you:  The  closer  it  is  to  the  top  of  the  bar,  the  closer  the  contents  of 
the  screen  are  to  the  beginning  of  the  document. 

The  thumb  moves  whether  you  scroll  with  the  keyboard  or  with  the  mouse.  With 
the  mouse,  however,  you  can  also  "thumb"  quickly  through  your  electronic  document 
by  placing  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  scroll  bar  at  roughly  the  point  in  your  document 
to  which  you  want  to  move.  Click  both  mouse  buttons  at  the  same  time.  The  thumb 
moves  to  the  location  of  the  mouse  pointer,  and  Word  almost  instantly  moves  to  the 
new  location  suggested  by  the  thumb's  relative  position.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  a  job 
made  much  easier  with  the  mouse:  Simply  point  at  what  you  want  and  click — you've 
got  it. 

The  document  name 

The  name  of  the  document  on  which  you  are  working  (MEMO.DOC,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  illustration)  appears  in  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  screen  border,  when  bor¬ 
ders  are  turned  on.  When  borders  are  turned  off,  the  document  name  appears  in  the 
bottom-right  corner  of  the  screen.  If  the  document  has  no  name,  you  can  give  it  one  by 
saving  it  on  disk  with  the  Transfer  Save  command.  Word  adds  the  filename  extension 
.DOC,  unless  you  specify  something  else. 
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The  Command  Area 

When  you  start  Word  for  the  first  time,  the  command  area  occupies  the  bottom 
four  lines  of  the  screen.  It  looks  like  this: 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 

Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  {}  ?  Microsoft  Uord 

The  top  two  rows  of  words  are  a  menu  of  available  commands.  Until  you  tell  Word 
which  command  you  want,  you'll  see  the  Edit  menu,  the  one  shown  in  the  preceding 
illustration.  The  Edit  menu  is  thus  your  point  of  departure  for  reaching  editing  com¬ 
mands  and  other  menus. 

Below  the  menu  area  is  the  message  line .  Here  Word  displays  information,  tells  you 
what  the  highlighted  command  does,  gives  you  advice,  or  explains  problems  with 
such  comments  as  Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu,  a  message  telling  you  to  either 
write  ("edit")  or  else  press  the  Esc  key  so  that  you  can  use  the  menu  to  choose  a  com¬ 
mand.  This  line  displays  any  of  more  than  350  different  messages. 

The  last  line,  the  status  line,  tells  you  the  status  of  Word  and  of  your  document. 

It  is  the  only  line  of  the  command  area  that  is  always  displayed,  even  when  you  have 
turned  off  the  menu  with  the  Options  command.  There  is  useful  information  in  the 
status  line: 

Pgl  Co6  -CMy -dog ... -f  leas}  .?  SftlUM  EX  OT  Microsoft  Uord 

Pgl.  Word  updates  the  page  number  when  you  print  (with  the  Print  Printer 
command)  or  repaginate  the  document  (with  several  commands,  notably  the  Print 
Repaginate  command)  or,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  when  you  begin  a  new  page  with 
automatic  pagination  turned  on  (via  the  Options  command).  Until  one  of  these  things 
happens,  the  entire  document  is  identified  as  Pgl .  Sometimes  the  word  Pg  is  replaced 
by  a  P  followed  by  a  D.  For  example,  instead  of  showing  Pg3,  the  lower-left  corner 
may  say  P3  Dl.  This  means  that  your  document  is  split  into  more  than  one  "division" 
and  that  you  are  working  on  Page  3  of  Division  1.  (More  about  divisions  in  Chapter  15.) 
Also,  if  you're  working  with  Word's  outlining  feature  (described  in  Chapter  36),  the 
page  number  is  replaced  by  the  word  ORGANIZE  or  Text,  or  by  the  word  Level  followed 
by  a  number. 

Lil.  If  you  turn  on  line  numbers  with  the  Options  command.  Word  shows  the 
number  of  the  line  that  contains  the  highlight  (cursor). 

Co6.  This  is  the  number  of  the  column  that  contains  the  highlight. 

{My  dog. . .  fleas}.  The  curly  brackets,  { },  are  Word's  scrap  brackets.  Between  them. 
Word  shows  whatever  is  in  the  word  processor's  special  temporary  memory,  the  scrap. 
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In  the  preceding  example,  the  words  "My  dog  has  fleas"  have  been  placed  in  the 
scrap.  Note  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  passage  are  shown,  but  the  middle  is 
indicated  by  an  ellipsis  (...).  Also,  the  spaces  between  words  are  indicated  by  tiny 
dots,  smaller  and  higher  than  periods,  as  shown.  Uses  of  the  scrap  are  explained  in 
Chapter  14. 

?.  The  ?  is  the  help  mark,  and  it  appears  only  if  you  have  installed  a  mouse.  You 
can  obtain  help  on  the  use  of  a  specific  command  by  highlighting  the  command  name 
in  the  command  menu  (using  the  Tab  key,  the  Spacebar,  or  a  direction  key)  and  then 
positioning  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  ?  and  clicking  either  button. 

SAVE.  The  SAVE  indicator  comes  on  when,  as  a  result  of  editing  changes  you've 
made,  only  60  percent  of  Word's  available  memory  remains.  The  SAVE  indicator  begins 
to  flash  when  only  40  percent  of  memory  remains.  Either  save  your  document  or  risk 
losing  your  work.  You  can,  of  course,  save  more  frequently,  and  you  should  habitually 
save  a  document  before  asking  Word  to  perform  a  task,  such  as  searching  for  and 
replacing  text,  that  requires  a  substantial  amount  of  your  computer's  available 
memory.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  a  feature  called  Autosave  can  save  your  documents 
and  other  files  for  you,  as  often  as  you  specify. 

LY,  CS,  EX,  NL,  SL,  CL,  OTr  LD,  jRM,  ST,  ZM,  or  MR.  When  any  of  12  special  condi¬ 
tions,  or  modes ,  is  turned  on,  letter  pairs  appear  in  the  region  to  the  right  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  mark.  A  different  key  (or  combination  of  keys)  functions  as  an  on/off  switch  for 
all  of  the  modes  except  MR  (Manuscript  Revision),  which  is  turned  on  and  off  with  the 
Format  revision-Marks  Options  command. 

Some  modes,  such  as  EX  (Extend  Selection)  and  CS  (Column  Select),  are  mutually 
exclusive.  If  you  try  to  turn  on  a  mode  when  an  incompatible  mode  is  already  in  use. 
Word  beeps  and  refuses  to  act. 

♦  LY — the  AU-F4  combination.  When  LY  is  displayed.  Word  is  in  Show  Layout 
mode.  In  this  mode,  paragraphs,  graphics,  and  other  objects  that  will  be  printed 
next  to  each  other  appear  on  the  screen  that  way. 

♦  CL — the  Caps  Lock  key.  Turning  on  CL  is  like  holding  down  a  Shift  key,  except 
that  only  letters  (not  symbols)  are  affected.  Caps  Lock  can  be  turned  on  at  any 
time,  with  any  other  mode.  The  CL  is  not  displayed  when  LY  is. 

♦  NL — the  Num  Lock  key.  When  NL  appears,  the  squarish  numeric  keypad  is  locked 
on,  and  its  keys  no  longer  move  the  selection  (cursor). 

♦  LD — the  Ctrl-ES  combination.  When  Line  Draw  mode  is  on,  pressing  any  of  the 
four  direction  keys,  or  the  Home  or  End  key,  draws  a  line  using  whatever  set  of 
characters  is  displayed  in  the  linedraw  field  of  the  Options  command.  If  Line 
Draw  is  turned  on,  you  cannot  use  the  keyboard  to  enter  any  other  characters. 

♦  SL — the  Scroll  Lock  key.  When  SL  is  on,  pressing  any  of  the  four  direction  keys 
(Up,  Down,  Left,  or  Right)  causes  the  screen  to  scroll  but  the  selection  (cursor) 
to  remain  stationary.  However,  the  other  keys  that  move  the  selection,  such  as  F7 
and  F8,  behave  the  same  regardless  of  whether  SL  is  on. 
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♦  ZM — the  Ctrl-Fl  combination.  Turning  on  Zoom  mode  "zooms"  the  active  win¬ 
dow,  making  it  fill  the  entire  text  area.  If  both  Scroll  Lock  and  Zoom  are  turned 
on,  only  ZM  is  displayed  in  the  status  line  because  these  modes  share  the  same 
two-letter  space.  Both  modes,  however,  remain  active. 

♦  EX — the  F6  key.  Turning  on  the  Extend  Selection  mode  (EX)  causes  the  highlight 
(cursor)  to  grow  (extend)  rather  than  to  move.  You  often  do  this  when  you  want 
a  subsequent  command  or  action  to  affect  more  than  a  single  character.  For  in¬ 
stance,  turning  on  Extend  Selection  and  pressing  the  Right  direction  key  causes 
the  highlight  to  stretch  to  the  right.  The  Extend  Selection  mode  remains  on  until 
you  press  F6  again  or  until  you  carry  out  a  command. 

♦  CS — the  Shift-F6  key  combination.  When  the  Column  Select  mode  is  on.  Word's 
highlight  expands  to  cover  rectangular  regions  of  a  document,  such  as  columns 
of  numbers  or  columns  of  text. 

♦  MR — the  Format  revision-Marks  Options  command.  Choosing  Yes  in  the  add  revision 
marks  field  turns  on  the  Manuscript  Revision  mode.  Anything  you  insert  into  a 
document  while  revision  marks  are  turned  on  is  specially  formatted,  any  dele¬ 
tions  are  displayed  as  "struck  through"  with  a  horizontal  line,  and,  if  you 
choose.  Word  can  mark  each  changed  line  with  a  vertical  line  in  the  margin. 

This  makes  it  easy  to  keep  track  of  proposed  changes  to  a  document — and 
special  Format  revision-Marks  commands  let  you  accept  or  reject  the  proposed 
changes  later. 

♦  OT — the  F5  key.  When  the  Overtype  mode  (OT)  is  on,  newly  typed  letters 
replace  existing  letters  instead  of  pushing  them  to  the  right  and  down,  as  is 
usual.  You  can  turn  on  Overtype  at  any  time  except  when  you  are  using 
manuscript  revision  marks.  If  you're  coming  to  Word  from  another  word 
processor,  you're  probably  used  to  having  the  Insert  key  perform  this  task  of 
toggling  between  overtype  and  insert  modes.  But  in  Word,  the  Ins  key  is  used  to 
insert  text  instead. 

♦  RM — the  Shift-F3  combination.  Turning  on  the  Record  Macro  mode  causes  all  the 
keystrokes  you  subsequently  type  to  be  recorded.  You  then  press  Shift-F3  again 
to  turn  off  Record  Macro  mode.  Then  you  can  store  this  recording  as  a  "macro," 
which  you  can  replay  later  whenever  you  want  to  use  the  same  keystrokes 
again.  Macros  are  valuable  time-savers,  and  the  Record  Macro  mode  is  the 
fastest  way  to  create  them. 

♦  ST — the  Ctrl-F3  combination.  Turning  on  Step  Macro  mode  (ST)  causes  Word  to 
play  back  a  macro  a  step  at  a  time.  Each  time  you  want  the  macro  to  execute 
another  keystroke  or  step,  you  press  the  Spacebar  or  any  other  key.  This  is  a 
valuable  diagnostic  tool  when  a  macro  isn't  performing  as  you  had  expected 
and  you  want  to  slow  it  down  to  watch  its  behavior  carefully. 

Microsoft  Word.  The  last  item  of  information  normally  displayed  on  the  status 
line  is  Word's  name. 
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COMMANDS 

Commands  are  the  main  way  you  tell  Word  what  you  want.  Command  names 
suggest  what  they  do.  Many  of  Word's  commands  are  lumped  into  families;  other 
choices  from  the  Edit  menu  are  commands  in  and  of  themselves.  Delete,  for  example, 
is  a  command  in  itself,  whereas  Transfer  represents  a  family  of  commands  that  all 
have  something  to  do  with  transferring  information  from  one  location  to  another. 

To  see  how  commands  are  used,  let's  look  briefly  at  Transfer  Load,  the  command 
you  use  to  load  into  Word  a  document  you  worked  on  previously.  The  first  step  is  to 
tell  Word  you  are  going  to  use  a  command,  specifically  a  Transfer  command.  Either 
place  the  mouse  pointer  on  Transfer  in  the  Edit  menu  and  click  the  left  button,  or  press 
the  Esc  key  to  tell  Word  that  you  want  to  use  the  Edit  menu  and  then  press  the  letter  T 
(for  Transfer).  In  either  case.  Word  responds  by  replacing  the  Edit  menu  with  a  sub¬ 
menu  of  the  Transfer  commands  and  displaying  a  message  telling  you  what  the  high¬ 
lighted  command  does: 

TRANSFER:  iTfffff]  Save  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsaue 

Loads  named  document 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 


Choose  Load  from  the  Transfer  menu  just  as  you  chose  Transfer — with  the  mouse 
or  by  pressing  the  letter  L  (for  Load).  Word  responds  by  replacing  the  Transfer  menu 
with  the  two  fields  of  the  Transfer  Load  command: 

TRANSFER  LOAD  filename:  |  read  only:  Ves(No) 


The  first  field,  called  "filename,"  is  a 
fill-in  blank.  You  type  in  the  name  of  the 
document  you  want  to  load.  If  you  can't 
remember  the  name,  you  can  press  the 
FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  available 
documents.  If  you  bring  up  a  list,  you 
can  choose  from  it  by  pressing  direction 
keys  to  highlight  the  desired  name. 


The  second  field,  called  "read  only,"  is  a 
menu.  If  you  choose  Yes,  it  means  that 
the  document,  once  loaded,  cannot  be 
edited  and  saved  later  in  modified  form 
(unless  you  give  it  a  new  name).  The 
other  choice,  No,  is  surrounded  with 
parentheses  because  it  is  the  default,  or 
assumed,  choice.  Generally  you'll  leave 
the  "read  only"  field  set  to  No,  meaning 
that  the  file  you  load  can  be  both  read 
and  edited,  not  just  read. 


As  you  can  see,  fields  let  you  increase  the  precision  of  your  instructions.  Some 
commands  have  many  fields;  others  have  none.  You  can  change  settings  by  adjusting 
the  appropriate  fields.  The  direction  keys  or  Tab  key  moves  you  between  fields,  and 
the  Spacebar  allows  you  to  make  choices  from  a  menu  field,  such  as  choosing  Yes  in¬ 
stead  of  No.  (Prior  to  version  4.0,  only  the  Tab  key  moved  you  between  fields.) 

It  may  help  you  understand  the  relationship  of  menus,  commands,  and  fields  to 
see  the  path  from  the  Edit  menu  to  the  fields  of  the  Transfer  Load  command  illustrated 
this  way: 
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COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  InserWump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Undo  Window 


TRANSFER:  Load  5EW3  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsaue 


TRANSFER  SAUE  filename:  | 

format: (Word) Text-only  Text-on ly-with- line-breaks  RTF 

After  you  make  choices  in  the  fields,  the  only  task  remaining  is  to  complete  the 
Transfer  Load  command  and  load  the  document:  Press  the  Enter  key. 

That's  it. 


C  H  A  P  T 
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Thinking  About  Word 


Most  of  this  book  offers  guidance  on  specific  features  and  tasks,  with  an  emphasis 
in  later  chapters  on  creative  approaches  that  let  you  exploit  the  many  powers  of  Word. 

But  not  all  valuable  information  about  the  program  is  readily  distilled  into  step- 
by-step  instructions.  An  early  grasp  of  a  dozen  general  concepts  helps  you  make  bet¬ 
ter  sense — and  better  use — of  Microsoft  Word.  Four  concepts  are  especially  useful 
because  they  underlie  Word's  distinctive  personality. 

One  of  these  four  is  the  concept  of  "Select-Do,"  which  governs  most  of  your  ac¬ 
tions  with  Word.  Another  is  "Cursor  versus  Selection,"  which  explains  how  you  use 
the  on-screen  highlight  to  select  text  for  subsequent  editing.  A  third  is  "Content  versus 
Format,"  which  distinguishes  between  the  two  components  of  any  document.  The 
fourth  is  "Direct  versus  Indirect,"  which  is  especially  useful  for  people  who  will  do 
sophisticated  formatting  and  printing  or  who  want  to  master  style  sheets. 

This  chapter  is  likely  to  be  slower  going  than  others  because  it  is  somewhat  ab¬ 
stract.  You'd  probably  do  best  to  read  it  quickly  the  first  time,  coming  back  to  it  when 
you  know  Word  a  little  better  or  if  some  aspect  of  Word's  nature  puzzles  you. 

CONCEPT  1:  FIVE  PHASES 

Creating  a  document  with  Word  can  be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  five  phases: 

♦  Enter.  You  place  the  content  of  a  document  on  the  screen  by  typing  new  text, 
loading  previously  typed  text  from  a  file  on  disk,  or  both.  If  you  want,  you  can 
use  other  programs  to  create  spreadsheets  or  graphic  images  to  be  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  content  of  your  Word  document. 

♦  Revise.  You  edit  the  content  of  the  document,  changing  words  and  spellings  or 
adding,  subtracting,  and  moving  passages. 

♦  Format.  You  specify  the  appearance  of  the  document,  from  individual  char¬ 
acters  ...  to  lines  and  paragraphs ...  to  whole  pages.  If  you  want,  you  can 
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preview  on  the  screen  the  exact  way  the  document  will  look  when  printed  on 
your  printer.  You  can  then  make  changes  as  desired  and  preview  the  pages 
once  again. 

♦  Print.  You  order  Word  to  print  one  or  more  copies  of  part  or  all  of  the  document. 
If  you  want,  you  can  merge  information  from  a  data  document  into  a  master 
Word  document,  creating  a  form  letter  or  a  series  of  other  pseudo-personalized 
documents. 

♦  Store.  You  record  the  document  on  a  disk,  for  reference  or  for  later  additional 
text  entry,  revision,  formatting,  and  printing. 

These  steps  form  a  simplified  model  of  using  Word.  It's  possible  that  sometimes 
you'll  follow  this  pattern  exactly.  For  example,  you  might  type  (enter)  a  letter  in  a 
spurt  of  creativity  and  then  revise  its  content,  format  it  to  look  like  a  letter  instead  of 
just  lines  of  type,  print  it,  and  finally  store  it  on  a  disk  for  reference.  Most  often,  how¬ 
ever,  the  process  probably  won't  be  so  orderly.  You'll  mix  up  the  five  phases  at  least  a 
bit,  possibly  deciding  some  of  the  formatting  in  advance  or  revising  as  you  write. 

CONCEPT  2:  SELECT-DO 

Your  instructions  to  Word  are  based  on  the  concept  of  Select-Do.  First,  you  tell 
Word  where  within  a  document  you  want  to  do  something,  such  as  enter  text,  revise, 
format — in  some  cases,  even  print  or  store.  This  is  the  Select  part.  Then  you  tell  Word 
what  action  you  want  to  take,  such  as  deleting  text  or  formatting  it  in  a  particular  way. 
This  is  the  Do  part. 

Where  many  word  processors  require  you  to  use  different  commands  to  delete  a 
character,  word,  line,  or  block  of  text.  Word  simply  says,  "Tell  me  where  and  how 
much,  and  then  tell  me  what  to  do."  With  this  Select-Do  model,  no  matter  what  action 
you  intend  to  do  next,  you  use  the  mouse  or  keyboard  to  select  (highlight)  text  in  the 
same  way.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  will  delete,  copy,  move,  or  format  it. 

In  general,  the  mouse  lends  itself  to  performing  the  Select  part  of  Select-Do  effi¬ 
ciently.  You  can  select  many  parts  of  a  document  far  more  quickly  with  the  mouse 
than  with  keys.  But  an  experienced  user  will  find  that  executing  commands  tends  to  be 
faster  with  the  keyboard. 

CONCEPT  3:  CURSOR  VERSUS  SELECTION 

Most  computer  programs  display  a  cursor — a  little  underline,  vertical  line,  or 
rectangle  of  light  that  shows  where  you  are  on  the  screen.  As  you  type,  the  cursor 
moves  along,  leaving  a  trail  of  characters  behind  it.  You  can  also  move  the  cursor 
without  leaving  a  trail  of  characters,  much  as  you  can  lift  a  pen  from  paper  and  place 
it  elsewhere  without  leaving  a  trail  of  ink.  Most  often,  you  move  the  cursor  by  using 
the  four  direction  (arrow)  keys. 


Qn  this  sample  sentence,  the  cursor  is  over  the  first 
character . 
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I  In  this  sample  sentence,  the  cursor  has  been  Joved  to  the 

V'  in  "moved." 


Microsoft  Word  has  something  called  a  selection  that  appears  to  be  a  cursor  much 
of  the  time.  It  is  a  highlight  that  behaves  like  a  cursor  whenever  you  type  new  charac¬ 
ters  into  a  document  or  press  a  direction  key. 

Word's  cursor  is  called  the  selection  because  you  also  use  it  to  select  text  for  subse¬ 
quent  editing.  The  selection/cursor/highlight  is  the  way  you  select  before  you  do,  so 
the  selection  is  elastic;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  size  of  a  single  character,  as  a  conven¬ 
tional  cursor  is.  You  can  expand  the  selection  to  cover  two  characters,  three  characters, 
a  word,  a  phrase,  a  line,  a  sentence,  a  paragraph.  In  fact,  you  can  expand  it  to  cover 
any  number  of  characters,  including  every  word,  space,  and  punctuation  mark  in  a 
document. 

You  can  expand  the  selection  in  many  ways.  With  the  mouse,  you  hold  down  the 
left  button  while  dragging  the  mouse  pointer  up,  down,  or  sideways  to  select  con¬ 
tiguous  lines  or  characters.  With  the  keyboard,  you  can  extend  the  selection  by  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  Shift  key  while  you  simultaneously  press  direction  keys.  The  function 
keys  labeled  F 7  and  F8  move  and  expand  the  selection  from  its  current  position  to 
cover  the  preceding  whole  word  (F7)  or  the  following  whole  word  (F8).  The  F6  key  is 
particularly  useful  because,  once  it  is  pressed,  other  keys  that  normally  move  the 
selection  extend  it. 


In  this  sample  IjEWfEffEWMthe  selection  has  been  expanded  to 
cover  the  whole  word  "paragraph . "  Ue  say  that  the  word  has 
been  "selected,"  or  that  the  word  is  the  "selection." 


Word  is  clever.  In  the  preceding  sample.  Word  has  included  the  space  following 
the  word  paragraph  as  part  of  the  selection.  If  you  delete  the  selection.  Word  will  delete 
the  space  along  with  the  word.  That's  what  you  want,  because  the  space  isn't  needed 
in  the  sentence  if  the  word  has  been  removed  from  it.  But  if,  instead  of  deleting  the 
selection,  you  format  it — underline  it,  say — Word  won't  underline  the  space.  Word 
will  "know"  that  you  probably  don't  want  to  underline  the  space  after  a  single  under¬ 
lined  word. 

Two  general  rules  of  selecting: 

♦  Whenever  you  type  a  character  or  insert  text  into  a  document,  it  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  the  selection.  If  the  selection  was  larger  than  a  single  character 
before  you  began,  it  is  reduced  to  a  single  character  with  the  first  new  character 
or  insertion,  and  it  moves  one  space  to  the  right. 

♦  You  needn't  select  all  of  something  when  the  action  you  want  to  take  can  only 
be  applied  to  the  whole.  For  example,  you  needn't  select  all  of  a  paragraph  in 
order  to  exercise  the  command  that  formats  paragraphs.  Selecting  a  single  char¬ 
acter  in  it  is  enough.  By  the  same  token,  you  needn't  select  a  whole  document  in 
order  to  print  it  or  to  save  it  on  disk;  just  be  sure  that,  if  documents  are  in  more 
than  one  window,  the  selection  is  in  the  window  of  the  document  you  want  to 
print  or  save. 
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CONCEPT  4:  SPACES  AS  CHARACTERS 

There  is  a  crucial  difference  between  the  absence  of  characters  and  the  existence  of 
characters  that  create  blank  spaces.  Cryptographers  know  that  e  is  the  most  common 
letter  in  the  English  language.  When  you  write  something  of  any  length,  chances  are  it 
will  contain  more  es  than  any  other  letter.  But  when  you  write  on  a  computer,  the  most 
common  character  is  the  space.  There's  one  between  almost  every  pair  of  words. 

Sometimes  people  don't  understand  why  the  selection  won't  move  to  certain 
blank  parts  of  the  screen.  This  situation  is  most  apparent  when  you  first  start  Word 
and  the  screen  is  almost  empty.  At  this  time,  the  selection  is  in  the  screen's  upper-left 
corner,  highlighting  a  small  diamond  that  marks  the  end  of  the  document  (which,  in 
this  case,  happens  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  document  too).  If  you  have  a  mouse,  the 
mouse  pointer  may  be  on  the  screen  somewhere,  but,  all  in  all,  the  screen  gives  you  a 
blank  stare.  And  Word  won't  let  you  use  the  direction  keys  to  move  the  selection  any¬ 
where,  because  only  characters  can  be  selected,  and  there  aren't  any  on  the  screen  yet. 

Now,  imagine  that  you  press  the  Spacebar  75  times,  moving  the  selection  (and  the 
end  marker  with  it)  across  the  top  row  of  the  screen.  The  top  row  doesn't  look  too  dif¬ 
ferent  now,  nor  does  it  look  different  from  the  blank  lines  below  it.  In  reality,  however, 
the  top  row  is  much  different:  It  is  filled  with  the  75  spaces  you  created  with  the  Space¬ 
bar.  To  Word  and  your  computer,  these  spaces  are  characters  as  much  as  a,  b,  or  c  and 
1, 2,  or  3  are  characters;  they  simply  print,  both  on  screen  and  on  paper,  as  spaces  in¬ 
stead  of  as  letters  or  numbers. 

The  Tab  key  is  another  key  that  creates  a  spacing  character  rather  than  a  printing 
character.  The  tab  character  appears  as  a  bar  of  light  when  it  is  selected  because  it  is 
generally  wider  than  a  single  character. 

You  can  move  the  selection  with  the  direction  keys  or  the  mouse  to  any  spacing 
character,  exactly  as  you  can  move  the  selection  to  any  letter,  number,  or  symbol  in  a 
sentence.  Although  the  mouse  pointer  can  be  anywhere  on  the  screen,  if  you  click  the 
mouse  when  its  pointer  is  on  a  place  void  of  any  characters,  the  selection  will  move  to 
the  nearest  preceding  character — whether  visible  or  invisible. 

You  can  see  on  screen  the  difference  between  spacing  characters  and  the  absence 
of  characters.  Spacing  characters  show  on  the  screen  if  you  use  the  Options  command 
to  set  a  field  called  show  non-printing  symbols  to  All.  (Prior  to  version  5.0,  the  field  is 
called  visible ,  and  you  set  it  to  complete  if  you  want  to  see  all  nonprinting  characters.) 
Spaces  made  with  the  Spacebar  show  up  as  tiny  dots,  much  smaller  than  periods: 

||  Spacebar  spaces -show  as -tiny  dots .  j 


These  dots  also  show  between  words  inside  the  scrap  brackets  at  the  bottom  left  of  the 
screen,  regardless  of  how  the  Options  command  is  set. 
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CONCEPT  5:  MOVING  VERSUS  CHANGING 

There  is  a  difference  between  simply  moving  your  selection  around  in  a  document 
and  actually  changing  the  document. 

Some  beginners  mistakenly  try  to  use  the  Spacebar  to  move  the  cursor/ selection/ 
highlight  across  a  line  of  text.  It's  an  easy  mistake  to  make.  But  while  the  computer's 
Spacebar  moves  the  selection  to  the  right,  it  also  adds  spacing  characters  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  it  goes.  (If  you've  turned  on  Overtype  with  the  F5  key,  the  Spacebar  overtypes 
existing  characters  instead.) 

To  move  the  selection  without  changing  the  document,  much  as  you  would  skim 
your  eyes  or  your  pencil  along  a  printed  line  without  changing  it,  use  either  the  mouse 
or  the  direction  keys.  To  scroll  through  a  long  document,  much  as  you'd  page  through 
a  report  or  a  book,  use  the  PgUp  or  PgDn  key.  These  actions  don't  change  the  docu¬ 
ment's  content  or  format,  and  so  they  aren't  editing  acts. 

Most  writing  and  editing  involves  both  moving  and  changing:  You  move  the 
selection  up  a  line  to  correct  a  misspelling,  move  it  down  a  paragraph  to  tune  up  an 
idea,  and  so  on. 

CONCEPT  6:  CONTENT  VERSUS  FORMAT 

Editing  falls  into  two  broad  categories:  establishing  or  changing  content  and  estab¬ 
lishing  or  changing  format. 

You  control  content  by  entering  and  revising  text,  including  spacing  characters. 
Content  changes  alter  the  substance  but  not  the  appearance  of  the  document.  Typing 
characters  and  deleting  and  inserting  passages  are  examples  of  working  with  content. 
Format,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  to  do  with  substance  and  everything  to  do  with 
appearance.  Underlining,  justifying  or  centering  paragraphs,  and  setting  page  margins 
are  examples  of  formatting. 

One  of  Word's  strengths  lies  in  the  way  it  can  divorce  content  from  format.  You 
can  change  the  content  of  a  document  without  affecting  its  format,  or  the  format 
without  fiddling  with  content. 

CONCEPT  7:  THREE  TYPES  OF  FORMATTING 

Although  the  family  of  Format  commands  has  many  members.  Word  breaks  for¬ 
matting  into  three  broad  categories: 

♦  Division  formatting  controls  the  overall  appearance  of  pages,  and  it  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  whole  document  or  a  major  division  (section)  of  a  document.  You  use 
the  Format  Division  commands  to  specify  such  things  as  page  length  and  width, 
location  of  page  numbers,  and  the  dimensions  of  margins. 

♦  Paragraph  formatting  controls  the  way  lines  of  text  are  laid  out,  and  it  applies  to 
one  or  more  whole  paragraphs  at  a  time.  You  can  set  paragraph  indentation, 
centering,  justification,  and  line  spacing  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command, 
or  you  can  choose  from  among  built-in  paragraph  formats  that  offer  you  popu¬ 
lar  choices  at  the  touch  of  two  keys. 
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♦  Character  formatting  controls  the  appearance  of  your  text  characters.  A  par¬ 
ticular  format  can  apply  to  as  little  as  a  single  character  or  to  as  much  as  a 
whole  document.  The  Format  Character  command  applies  such  features  as  un¬ 
derlines,  italics,  and  different  fonts  and  type  sizes  to  whatever  characters  you 
have  selected.  As  an  alternative  to  the  command,  built-in  character  formats 
offer  you  popular  choices  at  the  touch  of  two  keys.  (For  example,  holding  down 
the  Alt  key  and  pressing  U  will  underline  the  selected  text.) 

CONCEPT  8:  FORMAT  AT  ANY  TIME 

You  can  make  formatting  decisions  before,  during,  or  after  typing  a  document. 

♦  Before.  You  can  make  formatting  decisions  in  advance  by  creating  or  choosing 
a  Word  style  sheet.  As  you  type,  you  need  only  tell  Word  which  styles,  or 
formatting  rules,  you  want  attached  from  the  style  sheet  to  various  parts  of  the 
document. 

♦  During.  You  can  format  while  you  create  a  document.  If  you  specify  a  format  as 
you  type,  it  won't  change — letter  after  letter  and  page  after  page  will  have  the 
same  format  until  you  specify  otherwise. 

— To  apply  one  character  format  or  another  while  typing,  use  the  Format 
Character  command  or  a  built-in  character  format  when  the  selection  is  a 
single  character. 

— To  apply  a  particular  paragraph  format,  select  any  character  in  the 
paragraph  where  you  want  the  formatting  to  begin. 

— To  assign  a  division  format,  execute  one  of  the  Format  Division  commands 
while  the  selection  is  anywhere  in  the  document.  If  the  document  has  several 
divisions,  place  the  selection  anywhere  in  the  division  you  want  to  format. 
You  split  a  document  into  divisions  by  holding  down  the  Control  key  and 
pressing  the  Enter  key.  The  border  between  divisors  is  called  a  division 
mark,  and  it  extends  across  the  width  of  the  window,  like  this: 

||  I:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  || 

♦  After.  It  is  easy  to  format  a  document  after  writing  and  revising  are  done.  Use 
the  Select-Do  model:  First  select  the  text  to  be  formatted,  and  then  apply  the  for¬ 
matting  with  the  appropriate  Format  commands  or  the  built-in  formats. 

CONCEPT  9:  FORMATTING  CHEMICALS 

You've  already  seen  that  Word  divorces  formatting  from  content.  The  benefit  is 
efficiency  and  flexibility  in  formatting  and  reformatting  what  you  write.  The  disad¬ 
vantage,  for  people  who  already  know  other  word  processors,  is  that  Word's  approach 
is  novel  and  contrary  to  what  they  expect.  To  understand  how  Word  applies  format¬ 
ting  to  content,  think  of  a  format  as  a  chemical  you  spread  on  selected  parts  of  your 
document. 
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Many  word  processors  supply  you  with  what  amounts  to  a  cup  of  pens.  You  use 
one  pen  to  write  normal  characters,  another  to  write  italics,  and  so  on.  Formatting  is  a 
property  of  the  pen  that's  in  use.  To  change  the  appearance  of  what  you  write,  you 
pick  up  a  different  pen.  Going  back  into  your  document  later  to  alter  the  appearance  of 
what  you've  already  written  can  be  a  major  chore. 

Not  so  with  Word.  Instead,  you  use  a  single  pen  for  everything.  The  pen  creates 
only  content.  To  give  the  document  the  appearance  you  want,  you  use  a  "formatting 
chemical."  One  chemical  underlines,  another  italicizes,  another  changes  the  size  of 
type,  and  so  forth.  You  can  use  several  at  the  same  time  to  combine  formats  for  just  the 
look  you  want.  Your  chemicals  can  be  dabbed  on  a  single  character  or  brushed  over  a 
passage,  or  even  a  whole  document.  The  underlying  content  never  changes,  but  differ¬ 
ent  formatting  can  utterly  change  the  look  of  the  document. 

The  key  to  skillful  formatting  is  spreading  the  "chemicals"  in  such  a  way  that  they 
touch  only  the  characters  and  paragraphs  you  want  to  format.  If  you've  already  fin¬ 
ished  writing  and  revising,  you  simply  select  the  text  and  apply  the  chemical  with  a 
Format  command,  a  built-in  format,  or  a  style  from  a  style  sheet. 

Formatting  while  you  write  and  edit  is  a  little  trickier,  but  not  much.  You  dab 
some  chemical  on  a  selected  spot  and  begin  to  write  from  that  place.  The  formatting 
will  stay  with  the  selection  as  long  as  you  type  new  content  without  moving  away 
from  the  properly  formatted  area. 

To  achieve  multiple  formats  within  a  single  document,  treat  different  passages 
with  different  formatting  chemicals.  Any  writing  you  do  in  an  area  treated  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  chemical  will  automatically  be  given  that  area's  format. 

Sounds  easy,  and  it  is,  once  you  get  the  hang  of  it.  But  newcomers  sometimes  run 
into  difficulties  when  they  have  treated  different  parts  of  a  Word  document  with 
unlike  formats.  They  become  puzzled  when  they  move  the  selection  away  from  the 
text  that  is  formatted  in  the  way  they  want.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  formatting  is 
changing  of  its  own  volition.  If  you  fall  into  this  situation  on  your  road  to  mastering 
Word,  remember  that  formatting  exists  only  where  it's  been  placed,  either  because  you 
selected  the  area  and  put  it  there  or  because  it  was  "carried"  there  when  you  typed. 
These  pointers  may  help,  too: 

♦  All  new  text  initially  assumes  the  "look"  of  the  position  at  which  it  is  typed. 

♦  If  you  use  the  mouse  or  direction  keys  to  move  around  in  a  document,  you 
might  accidentally  move  away  from  the  formatting  you  want.  Return  to  an  area 
that  has  the  formatting  and  resume  your  work  there,  if  you  can,  or  apply  the 
desired  formatting  to  your  new  location. 

♦  Every  character  in  a  document  is  formatted  in  one  way  or  another.  If  you  don't 
give  a  character  a  specific  font  and  size.  Word  gives  it  the  "normal"  (or  "stand¬ 
ard")  format.  The  "normal"  font  is  governed  by  your  printer,  unless  you  use 
style  sheets,  in  which  case  it  is  governed  by  the  character-formatting  portion  of 
the  Paragraph  Standard  style.  (More  on  this  in  chapters  7  and  31.) 
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CONCEPT  10:  DIRECT  VERSUS  INDIRECT 

At  times.  Word  is  rather  indirect.  Instead  of  linking  your  actions  directly  to  the 
effects  they  are  intended  to  achieve.  Word  sometimes  routes  you  through  an  inter¬ 
mediate  step,  where  your  instructions  or  desires  are  translated.  This  approach  pro¬ 
vides  numerous  benefits,  and  it  isn't  troublesome  because  it's  mostly  invisible. 

You  can  use  Word  productively  for  years  and  never  know  what's  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  But  sometimes,  when  you  want  to  exploit  the  program  more  fully  or  want  to 
understand  how  the  pieces  of  Word  fit  together,  it  helps  to  have  at  least  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  some  Microsoft  techies  call  "indirection." 

They  may  call  it  that,  but  I  think  of  it  as  the  "Blue  Plate  Special"  approach.  You 
know  the  scene:  a  short-order  restaurant  with  a  long  counter  and  stools,  a  few  tables, 
perhaps  an  occasional  dirty  ashtray.  And  on  the  wall  is  a  sign  proclaiming  the  Blue 
Plate  Special.  Meat  loaf,  with  mashed  potatoes  and  overcooked  green  beans,  perhaps. 
The  special  changes  daily,  or  maybe  it  doesn't.  Regardless,  regulars  know  they  can 
order  a  whole  meal  just  by  calling  out  "Blue  Plate  Special." 

This  is  an  indirect,  but  efficient,  way  to  give  an  order.  Rather  than  directly  specify¬ 
ing  what  you  want — "meat  loaf,  with  mashed  potatoes  and  green  beans" — you  point 
to  or  call  out  the  special.  Whatever  happens  to  be  written  on  the  sign  becomes  your 
order.  In  a  sense,  the  sign  translates  your  brief  order  into  something  specific  and 
detailed  that  the  kitchen  can  get  to  work  on.  And  there  can  be  more  than  one  special, 
giving  patrons  a  variety  of  easy  choices.  When  a  busload  of  people  arrives  all  at  once, 
matters  are  speeded  up  considerably  if  the  waiter  or  waitress  can  simply  jot  down  the 
name  (or  number)  of  a  special  for  each  person. 

Now  let's  step  out  of  the  diner  and  back  to  your  computer. 

Word  is  justly  renowned  for  its  ability  to  format  the  appearance  of  documents 
quickly  and  attractively.  Most  beginners  with  Word  use  direct  formatting,  in  which  they 
modify  the  text  of  their  document  to  reflect  the  appearance  they  want  it  to  have.  Direct 
formatting  creates  a  firm  link  between  text  and  its  format.  But  much  of  Word's  effec¬ 
tiveness  stems  from  its  ability  to  format  in  an  indirect  way,  using  a  style  sheet. 

When  you  use  a  style  sheet,  you  store  sets  of  specific,  detailed  formatting  instruc¬ 
tions  as  individual  "styles."  Then  you  apply  these  styles  to  your  document.  Rather 
than  saying  "I  want  this  line  to  be  centered,  uppercase,  and  boldface,  with  two  blank 
lines  before  it  and  one  blank  line  after  it,"  you  say  "I  want  this  line  to  be  a  Heading  1 
style."  To  turn  a  line  into  a  heading,  you  simply  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  a 
one-letter  or  two-letter  code  that  tells  Word  you  want  to  use  the  Heading  1  style.  Word 
then  interprets  what  you  want  and  applies  the  combination  of  formats  associated  with 
the  Heading  1  style.  It's  like  ordering  the  Blue  Plate  Special  instead  of  detailing  all  the 
particulars  of  what  you  want.  This  formatting  is  called  indirect  because  the  specific 
formatting  instructions  aren't  applied  to  your  document  (even  though  it  seems  as  if 
they  are).  The  formatting  really  is  stored  in  a  style  in  the  style  sheet,  and  Word  con¬ 
sults  the  style  to  know  how  to  print  what  you  have  written. 

Obviously,  indirect  formatting  can  be  fast  because  you  can  specify  so  many  de¬ 
tails  with  one  command.  It  also  lends  consistency  to  a  document  because  all  headings. 
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for  example,  will  be  formatted  identically  (as  long  as  you  use  the  same  style  for  each 
of  them).  But  there  are  less-obvious  advantages  to  the  indirect  approach  too.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  have  a  long  document  with  many  headings  and  you  want  to  add  an  un¬ 
derline  to  each  of  them,  you  can  simply  add  the  underline  once,  to  the  formatting  of 
the  Heading  1  style,  and  Word  will  instantly  underline  all  of  the  headings  formatted 
with  this  style.  In  a  sense,  it  is  like  making  a  change  to  the  Blue  Plate  Special  sign  in¬ 
stead  of  going  around  changing  all  the  menus  in  the  diner. 

Another  example  of  Word  being  indirect  involves  printers  and  typefaces.  Word 
always  wants  to  know  what  printer  you  are  using,  and  it  adjusts  its  list  of  available 
typefaces  (called  fonts)  accordingly.  Consequently,  when  you  are  choosing  a  typeface 
for  a  document,  the  list  of  alternatives  includes  only  those  that  your  particular  printer 
uses.  Word  gets  the  information  it  needs  about  the  printer  from  the  printer's  .PRD  file 
(or  printer  description  file). 

But  what  if  you  format  a  document  using  one  printer  and  later  want  to  print  it 
using  a  different  printer  that  has  different  fonts?  This  is  where  Word's  indirect  ap¬ 
proach  is  useful.  When  you  format  with  a  font  such  as  Courier,  the  document  itself 
seems  to  be  directly  formatted  in  Courier  type.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  reality,  the 
document  is  formatted  with  one  of  64  generic  fonts — fonts  that  have  names  such  as 
roman  a  or  modern  b.  When  you  tell  Word  to  format  in  Courier,  it  checks  the  .PRD  file  to 
see  which  generic  font  corresponds  to  Courier  on  your  particular  printer.  It  formats 
the  document  using  the  generic  name  rather  than  the  specific  name  Courier.  When  you 
ask  Word  to  show  you  the  name  of  a  font  or  when  it  comes  time  to  print  the  document. 
Word  knows  only  the  generic  font  name.  So  it  must  translate  again.  It  consults  the 
.PRD  file  to  see  which  actual  font  to  use.  If  Courier  on  your  printer  is  assigned  to  the 
generic  font  name  modern  a,  Word  consults  the  .PRD  file  when  you  print  to  translate 
this  generic  name  back  into  Courier.  If  you  switch  printers  (and  hence  .PRD  files). 
Courier  might  no  longer  be  available.  But  the  new  printer  might  well  have  a  different 
font  assigned  to  the  generic  name  modern  a,  and  so  your  document  is  printed  to  the  best 
capabilities  of  the  new  printer.  It's  all  indirect,  but  effective. 

CONCEPT  11:  DIFFERENT  VIEWS 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  look  at  most  things,  and  documents  on  your 
Microsoft  Word  screen  are  no  exception.  Although  what  you  write  may  not  change  in 
any  inherent  sense,  it  can  take  on  different  appearances,  depending  on  your  prefer¬ 
ences  and  on  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

A  simple  example  has  to  do  with  the  way  spacing  characters  are  treated.  These 
"invisible"  characters,  such  as  tab  characters  and  the  spaces  between  words,  never 
print  on  a  printer.  As  explained  in  Concept  4,  whether  such  characters  appear  on  your 
screen  depends  on  how  you  set  the  Options  command.  If  "invisible"  characters  are 
displayed,  you  merely  get  a  second  way  to  view  your  document. 

Another  example  involves  hidden  text,  a  feature  of  increasing  importance  in  Word. 
Just  as  you  might  underline  or  boldface  certain  parts  of  a  document,  you  can  instruct 
Word  to  make  parts  "hidden."  This  is  useful  when  you  want  to  add  a  private  or  tem¬ 
porary  comment  to  a  document,  when  you  are  hiding  the  information  Word  uses  to 
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make  an  index  or  create  a  table  of  contents,  or  when  you  are  including  coding  Word 
will  use  to  incorporate  graphic  images  or  spreadsheet  data  in  a  document.  How  you 
view  a  document — that  is,  whether  the  "hidden"  text  is  actually  hidden — is  up  to 
you.  Using  Word's  capability  to  have  more  than  one  window  displayed  at  a  time,  you 
can  even  put  the  document  on  the  screen  twice,  once  with  the  comments  showing  and 
once  with  them  hidden.  The  same  document  is  in  both  windows,  but  you  have  differ¬ 
ent  views  of  it. 

Similarly,  you  can  open  two  windows  and  load  different  parts  of  the  same  docu¬ 
ment  into  them.  For  instance,  you  might  view  the  beginning  of  the  document  in  one 
window  and  the  end  of  the  document  in  another. 

Style  sheets  provide  a  means  of  rapidly  altering  the  way  a  document  looks.  You 
can  view  (and  print)  a  document  in  a  double-spaced  draft  form,  for  example,  and  then, 
within  a  few  seconds,  completely  change  its  appearance  by  switching  control  to  a 
different  style  sheet — perhaps  one  that  makes  the  document  single-spaced  with 
narrower  margins. 

The  spelling  checker  lets  you  look  at  a  Word  document  as  a  list  of  unrecognized 
words.  The  checker  examines  each  word  in  your  document  in  turn  to  determine 
whether  it  matches  a  word  in  one  or  more  of  Word's  dictionaries.  If  a  match  is  found. 
Word  assumes  the  word  is  correctly  spelled  and  ignores  it.  If  no  match  is  found,  the 
word  is  presented  for  your  scrutiny  and  possible  correction.  When  you  run  the  spell¬ 
ing  checker,  therefore,  your  Word  document  is  presented  to  you  as  a  succession  of 
"unknown"  words — yet  another  way  to  view  what  you  are  writing. 

Provided  that  you  create  a  summary  sheet  the  first  time  you  save  a  document,  you 
can  also  view  the  document  in  summary  form,  with  key  information  stored  in  a  series 
of  fields.  None  of  the  document's  actual  text  is  displayed,  but  such  things  as  the  docu¬ 
ment's  title,  author,  creation  date,  revision  date,  and  comments  are  shown.  You  can 
update  or  view  the  summary  sheet  by  using  Word's  document-retrieval  feature. 

Word's  outlining  feature  provides  a  dramatically  different  way  to  view  the  same 
document.  It  lets  you  transform  a  document  into  an  outline  and  then  examine  and 
manipulate  the  underlying  structure  of  what  you  have  written.  When  viewed  in 
outline  form,  a  document  appears  on  the  screen  hierarchically,  with  subordinate  ideas 
indented  or  collapsed  (temporarily  removed  from  the  screen  so  that  only  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ideas  appear).  Nothing  inherent  to  a  document  is  changed  when  it  is  viewed  as 
an  outline.  You  simply  see  a  different  view  of  the  same  thing. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  even  see  your  document  as  it  will  print  on 
your  particular  printer.  Word  has  a  command  called  Print  preView  that  shows  an  on¬ 
screen  image  of  one  or  two  pages  at  a  time.  The  text  is  generally  too  small  to  read, 
but  the  page  layout  is  displayed  clearly. 

CONCEPT  12:  MULTIPLE  MENUS 

Because  you  do  more  than  write,  edit,  print,  and  save.  Word  is  not  limited  to  the 
commands  of  the  Edit  menu.  A  collection  of  other  menus  is  arrayed  around  the  main 
menu,  and  you  can  quickly  move  between  the  Edit  menu  and  any  of  them.  It  takes  just 
a  keystroke  or  two: 
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Each  of  these  other  menus  provides  a  specialized  set  of  tools. 

♦  Gallery.  Press  Esc  G  to  enter  the  Gallery,  where  the  menu's  commands  let  you 
view,  edit,  and  print  style  sheets.  A  style  sheet  is  composed  of  styles,  each  of 
which  is  a  collection  of  specific  formatting  instructions  that  you  can  apply  to 
text  in  a  document.  The  Gallery  shows  each  style  in  the  current  style  sheet,  with 
formatting  described  in  relatively  plain  English.  The  Gallery  also  shows  each 
style's  key  code,  which  is  a  one-character  or  two-character  label,  or  nickname, 
for  the  style.  To  format  text  with  a  style,  first  return  to  the  text  area  (and  its  Edit 
window).  To  do  this,  press  E  (for  Exit).  Then  select  (highlight)  the  text  you  want 
to  format,  hold  down  the  Alt  key,  and  press  the  keys  representing  the  style's 
key  code. 

♦  Document  Retrieval  Press  Esc  LD  (the  Library  Document-retrieval  command)  to 
reach  the  Document-Retrieval  screen,  where  the  menu's  commands  let  you 
compile  lists  of  documents  that  meet  specific  criteria.  These  criteria  can  include 
the  document's  name  and  the  directory  of  your  disk  in  which  it  is  located,  plus 
any  information  contained  in  the  document's  summary  sheet,  such  as  author, 
creation  date,  version  number,  and  comments.  (The  summary  sheet,  mentioned 
in  Concept  11,  is  an  optional  short  form  that  is  attached  electronically  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  and  contains  summary  information  about  the  document.)  You  can  even 
search  for  documents  based  on  words  that  are — or  are  not — included  in  the 
document's  actual  text.  To  return  from  the  Document-Retrieval  screen  to  the 
text  area  and  Edit  menu,  press  E  (for  Exit). 

♦  Help.  Press  Esc  H  to  reach  the  introduction  to  Word's  on-line  help,  or  press 
Alt-H  to  reach  information  that  is  tailored  to  the  specific  command  or  task  you 
are  attempting.  (If  you  are  using  a  style  sheet  and  you  are  writing  rather  than 
using  a  menu  command,  press  Alt-XH.)  The  actual  information  you  receive  de¬ 
pends  on  which  help  file  you  use.  Microsoft  ships  a  basic  version  with  Word; 
you  can  also  order  my  Advanced  Quick  Help ,  described  elsewhere  in  this  book. 
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♦  Spell  Press  Esc  LS  (the  Library  Spell  command)  or  Alt-F6  to  reach  Word's  spell¬ 
ing  checker,  mentioned  in  Concept  11.  The  way  it  works  depends  somewhat  on 
which  version  of  Word  you  are  using.  But,  in  essence,  the  Spell  menu's  com¬ 
mands  let  you  review  each  word  that  Word's  dictionaries  do  not  contain.  You 
can  look  for  alternative  spellings,  make  corrections,  and  add  words  to  diction¬ 
aries.  To  return  to  the  text  area,  press  E  (for  Exit). 

♦  Thesaurus.  Press  Esc  LE  (the  Library  thEsaurus  command)  or  Ctrl-F6  to  reach  the 
Thesaurus  screen  and  menu,  where  you  can  look  up  synonyms  for  a  word  in 
your  document  you've  highlighted  or  for  the  last  word  you  typed.  To  substitute 
a  synonym  for  the  original,  highlight  the  synonym  and  press  Enter.  To  return  to 
the  text  area  without  making  a  substitution,  press  Esc. 

Each  menu  represents  a  facet  of  Word's  personality,  but  not  all  major  facets  need  a 
separate  menu.  You  reach  many  of  Word's  capabilities  through  families  of  commands 
that  are  collected  on  submenus  of  the  Edit  menu.  For  example,  whole  families  of  For¬ 
mat  commands.  Print  commands,  and  Window  commands  are  on  submenus.  You 
reach  other  features  by  pressing  the  function  keys  FI  through  F10  or  F12,  or  by  pressing 
function  keys  in  combination  with  the  Ctrl,  Shift,  and  Alt  keys. 

Regardless  of  how  you  give  Word  instructions,  you're  dealing  with  a  multifaceted 
program  with  plenty  of  personality.  Now  that  you  know  a  little  bit  about  these  facets 
and  this  personality,  you're  ready  to  set  up  Word  and  begin  using  it  successfully. 
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You  can  snow  ski  with  bent  poles  and  misadjusted  boot  bindings.  You  can  play 
basketball  with  a  hoop  that's  too  high  and  a  slightly  flat  ball.  But  for  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  the  least  frustration,  you  want  to  match  your  equipment  to  the  job  before  you 
invest  time  in  making  it  perform. 

So  it  is  with  Word.  This  chapter  tells  you  what  you  need  to  run  Word  and  briefly 
describes  what  you  do  to  install  it  on  your  computer.  For  the  most  part,  if  you  know 
what  computer,  display  (and  display  adapter),  and  printer  you'll  be  using.  Word  will 
settle  in  nicely  with  only  a  little  help  from  you.  So  that  you  can  match  Word  to  your 
requirements  and  your  way  of  working,  however,  this  chapter  also  offers  suggestions 
on  how  to  prepare  your  software  for  best  results,  how  to  start  Word  in  various  ways, 
and  how  to  set  options  that  refine  Word's  performance. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED 

You  need  a  computer,  of  course.  It  must  have  at  least  two  floppy-disk  drives  or, 
preferably,  one  floppy-disk  and  one  hard-disk  drive.  Word  is  a  good  match  for  rela¬ 
tively  powerful  computers,  such  as  ATs,  IBM  PS/2s,  or  386  machines  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  takes  advantage  of  the  power.  But  Word  works  satisfactorily  even  on  original 
PCs  with  only  floppy-disk  drives.  Because  it  runs  on  such  a  wide  range  of  hardware. 
Word  is  an  ideal  choice  for  offices  or  for  people  who  have  more  than  one  computer — 
such  as  a  desktop  AT  or  386  and  a  laptop. 

You  need  an  appropriate  version  of  MS-DOS  (2.0  or  later).  Beginning  with  Word 
version  5.0,  you  can  use  OS/2  instead  of  MS-DOS.  For  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0, 
your  computer  must  have  256  KB  of  random-access  memory  (RAM).  For  version  5.0, 
a  computer  with  a  hard  disk  needs  320  KB;  one  with  two  floppy  drives  needs  360  KB. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however.  Word  operates  noticeably  faster  if  your  computer 
has  more  RAM  available  than  the  minimum  requirement.  And  with  the  increasing 
prominence  of  windowing  and  other  multiple-task  types  of  programs,  there's  much 
to  be  said  for  the  convenience  of  512  KB  or  more  of  RAM. 
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Display  and  Adapter 

Some  computers  come  with  built-in  video-display  adapters,  and  some  come 
with  displays  (monitors)  as  part  of  the  package.  Laptop  computers  are  examples.  But 
usually  you  can  choose  among  many  adapters  and  displays  made  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  following  list  includes  popular  combinations  of  displays  and  adapters,  and 
it  will  help  you  to  make  a  choice  if  you're  considering  a  purchase  or  to  understand 
what  you've  got  and  how  Word  uses  it.  You'll  see  references  to  "text  mode"  and 
"graphics  mode."  Text  mode  shows  only  certain  predetermined  characters  (including 
the  distinctive  ones  that  make  up  the  double-line  Word  border);  graphics  mode  shows 
such  things  as  italics  and  enables  the  mouse  pointer  to  assume  many  distinctive 
shapes.  Many  systems  allow  more  than  one  graphics  mode,  so  you  can  see  additional 
lines  or  columns  on  the  screen.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  you  can  switch  among  these 
modes  by  adjusting  the  display  mode  field  of  the  Options  command.  Prior  to  version  5.0, 
the  information  Word  needed  in  order  to  work  with  all  the  various  combinations  of 
adapters  and  displays  was  built  into  the  program.  But  as  Word  gets  older  and  more 
capable,  it  gets  bigger — and  so,  to  try  to  keep  the  program  from  hogging  too  much 
disk  space  and  memory,  beginning  with  version  5.0  there  are  separate  "drivers"  for 
each  kind  of  adapter.  Word's  SETUP  program  will  create  and  install  the  appropriate 
driver  and  give  it  the  name  SCREEN.VID.  When  there  is  no  SCREEN.VID,  Word  runs 
only  in  character  (text,  or  non-graphics)  mode. 

♦  IBM  Monochrome  Display  and  Printer  Adapter  with  high-resolution  monochrome  dis¬ 
play.  This  combination  is  relatively  inexpensive,  gives  high  resolution  (720  by  350 
pixels  on  the  screen),  and  is  faster  than  any  other  at  scrolling  and  displaying 
characters  on  the  screen  when  you  type  or  edit.  The  adapter  has  a  parallel 
printer  port,  which  is  handy.  The  adapter  cannot  show  graphics  or  color. 
Italicized  text  shows  as  underlined,  and  the  mouse  pointer  is  displayed  as  a 
solid  rectangle.  The  quality  of  the  monitor  itself  (the  monochrome  display)  is 
important.  When  comparing  different  brands  of  monitors,  check  the  sharpness 
of  characters  at  the  center  and  edges  of  the  screen. 

♦  Hercules  Graphics  Card  with  monochrome  display.  This  combination  gives  you 
graphics  capability  with  the  high  resolution  of  the  monochrome  card  (720  by 
348  pixels  on  the  screen).  The  Hercules  Graphics  Card  emulates  the  IBM  Mono¬ 
chrome  Display  and  Printer  Adapter  in  text  mode,  and  it  also  has  a  parallel 
printer  port.  The  Hercules  card  and  its  many  imitators  operate  like  the  mono¬ 
chrome  adapter  when  you  run  Word  in  a  text  mode.  But  in  a  graphics  mode, 
which  shows  italic  characters  as  italic,  for  example,  the  screen  shows  90  charac¬ 
ters  on  a  line  instead  of  80. 
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♦  Hercules  Graphics  Card  Plus  with  monochrome  display.  Through  creative  tech¬ 
nology,  this  combination  lets  you  run  Word  in  monochrome  mode — with  most 
or  all  of  its  speed — and  yet  see  such  things  as  italics.  The  mouse  pointer  remains 
a  rectangle,  not  an  arrow,  however. 

♦  IBM  Color /Graphics  Monitor  Adapter  with  low-resolution  color  display.  This  combi¬ 
nation  either  gives  up  to  16  colors  and  medium  resolution  or  gives  noncolor 
graphics  and  higher  resolution  (640  by  200  pixels).  This  once  was  sort  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  IBM  PCs,  but  the  technology  is  old  now,  and  newer  adapters  and  dis¬ 
plays  provide  far  better  resolution.  Definitely  not  recommended. 

♦  IBM  Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  (64  KB)  with  high-resolution  monochrome  display. 
IBM's  EGA  card  comes  with  64  KB  of  dedicated  display  memory  and  gives 
high-resolution  graphics  on  a  monochrome  display.  With  a  high-resolution 
monochrome  monitor.  Word  shows  high-resolution  graphics,  much  as  the  Her¬ 
cules  cards  do.  The  resolution  (at  640  by  350  pixels)  is  slightly  lower  than  for 
either  the  monochrome  or  the  Hercules  cards,  but  the  apparent  difference  is 
almost  negligible.  The  EGA  card  permits  using  Word  with  a  condensed  43-line- 
by-80-character  screen  display.  (See  the  word/h  command  on  page  47.) 

♦  IBM  Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  (64  KB)  with  low-resolution  color  display.  This  com¬ 
bination  gives  the  same  (inadequate)  resolution  (640  by  200  pixels)  as  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  much  less  expensive  Color/ Graphics  Monitor  Adapter.  However,  it 
gives  both  graphics  and  color  at  the  same  time. 

♦  IBM  Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  (64  KB)  with  IBM  Enhanced  Color  Display.  This 
gives  the  same  performance  as  the  immediately  preceding  choice,  except  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  high-resolution  (640  by  350  pixels)  black  and  white  from  the  color 
monitor.  The  resolution  isn't  as  good  as  that  of  a  quality  monochrome  monitor, 
however.  (See  the  word/m  command  on  page  46.) 

♦  IBM  Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  (128  or  256  KB)  with  IBM  Enhanced  Color  Display. 
With  this  combination,  word  processing  with  a  color  monitor  finally  becomes 
acceptable,  although  the  Enhanced  Color  Display's  resolution  is  still  not  as  good 
as  that  of  a  high-quality  monochrome  monitor.  IBM  no  longer  offers  an  EGA 
card,  but  numerous  imitations  are  available,  and  many  are  quite  good.  These 
EGA  cards  usually  come  with  128  KB  or  256  KB  of  video  memory.  (IBM's  EGA  card 
required  a  piggyback-style  expansion  card  to  give  more  than  64  KB.)  At  128  KB, 
an  EGA  card  gives  simultaneous  high  resolution  (640  by  350  pixels),  color,  and 
graphics.  Word  is  compatible  with,  but  doesn't  take  advantage  of,  more  than 
128  KB  either  when  hooked  to  a  monochrome  monitor  or  when  hooked  to  an 
enhanced  color  monitor. 

♦  Hercules  GB222  InColor  Card  (256  KB)  with  high-resolution  expanded  color  display. 

This  card  does  everything  the  Hercules  Plus  Card  GB112  does,  and  it  also  lets 
you  display  color  in  graphics  mode,  provided  you  have  an  EGA-compatible 
color  display  monitor.  In  both  text  and  graphics  mode,  the  GB222  provides 
resolution  of  720  by  348  pixels. 
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♦  IBM  Video  Graphics  Adapter  Card  (256  KB)  with  multiscanning  color  display.  This 
is  the  option  built  into  most  of  the  more  expensive  IBM  PS/2  computers.  It  is 
available  as  an  add-on  for  many  other  computers  and  is  becoming  a  new  stan¬ 
dard.  VGA  display  provides  improved  resolution  (640  by  480  pixels)  compared  to 
the  EGA  and  makes  it  possible  to  see  as  many  as  60  lines  of  text  displayed  on  the 
screen  rather  than  25.  A  multiscanning  monitor,  such  as  the  Princeton  Ultrasync, 
the  Relisys  RES  155,  or  the  NEC  Multisync  II,  is  a  good  match.  Resolution  is  even 
better  when  a  VGA  card  is  used  with  an  appropriate  monochrome  monitor. 

NOTE:  The  IBM  PS/2  Model  25  and  Model  30  use  a  junior  version  of  VGA  that 
lacks  some  of  its  modes.  It  is  known  as  MCGA. 

♦  IBM  8514/ A  Board  with  high-resolution  color  display.  This  is  a  superset  of  the  VGA 
card,  offering  all  VGA  modes  plus  resolution  of  1024  by  768  pixels. 

♦  Genius  Card  (256  KB)  with  high-resolution  monochrome  display.  The  Genius  display 
adapter  card  and  monitor  combination  expands  the  number  of  characters  dis¬ 
played  in  text  mode  to  80  columns  and  66  lines,  so  you  can  preview  complete 
8.5-by-ll-inch  pages  before  printing.  (The  monitor  has  a  vertical  rather  than  a 
horizontal  orientation.)  In  graphics  mode,  this  card  provides  resolution  of  1024 
by  768  pixels. 

Word  5.0  supports  a  640-by-400-pixel  monochrome  mode,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
text  mode,  for  the  display  adapters  built  into  the  Toshiba  3100  laptop,  the  AT&T  6300, 
COMPAQ  Portable  III,  HP  Vectra,  and  Ericsson  PCs. 


Printers,  Ports,  and  .PRD  Files 

Chances  are  you  need  a  printer.  The  main  categories  are  daisy  wheel,  which  gives 
true  typewriter  quality;  dot  matrix,  a  fast  printer  that  doesn't  equal  a  good  daisy  wheel 
in  print  quality,  although  some  models  come  quite  close;  and  laser,  a  fast,  flexible  type 
of  printing  that  emulates  a  typesetting  machine  or  a  typewriter  with  equal  ease  and 
produces  originals  that  look  like  good  photocopies  (which,  in  a  sense,  they  are).  In  ad¬ 
dition,  ink-jet  printers  share  some  of  the  advantages  of  laser  printers,  at  lower  cost. 

Word  works  with  any  printer  that  works  with  your  computer,  but  it  makes  the 
best  use  of  your  printer  if  it  can  use  one  of  the  printer  description  files  (.PRD  files,  for 
short)  that  have  been  written  specifically  for  certain  printers.  Some  printer  manufac¬ 
turers  may  supply  .PRD  files  for  Word,  but  you'll  find  about  150  of  them  on  the  Printer 
and  Utilities  disks  of  Word  version  5.0.  A  .PRD  file  contains  the  instructions  that  tailor 
Word  to  a  particular  printer,  allowing  superscripting,  automatic  changes  of  typefaces 
(on  non-daisy- wheel  printers),  and  so  forth.  If  you're  thinking  of  buying  a  printer, 
there's  some  logic  in  choosing  one  for  which  a  Word  .PRD  file  exists — although  vir¬ 
tually  all  popular  printers  now  have  .PRD  files,  and  for  those  that  don't,  the  generic 
"standard"  .PRD  files  (the  printers  at  the  end  of  the  4.0  SETUP  menu  or  TTY.PRD, 
TTYWHEEL.PRD,  TTYB3.PRD,  and  TTYFF.PRD  in  earlier  versions)  allow  the  basic  fea¬ 
tures  of  any  printer  to  be  used  with  Word.  Shop  carefully,  and  consider  checking  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  parts  before  choosing  a  printer.  They  are  mechanical  and  are 
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inclined  to  need  repair  occasionally.  Sometimes  printer  prices  are  low,  but  parts  are 
extremely  expensive.  Replacing  a  print  head  on  some  dot-matrix  printers  can  cost 
almost  as  much  as  the  printer,  for  example. 

NOTE:  Be  sure  to  use  the  .PRD  files  that  came  with  your  version  of  Word. 

Printers  are  classified  as  parallel  or  serial ,  depending  on  how  they  communicate 
with  computers.  A  parallel  printer  must  be  connected  to  a  parallel  port ,  located  on  the 
back  or  side  of  the  computer;  a  serial  printer  must  be  connected  to  a  serial  port  (also 
called  an  "asynchronous  communications  adapter").  All  else  being  equal,  you  might 
consider  a  parallel  printer  before  a  serial  one.  Most  computers  have  only  two  serial 
ports,  and  you  might  need  them  for  hooking  up  modems,  serial  versions  of  the  mouse, 
and  that  next  printer  that  might  be  manufactured  in  a  serial  version  only. 

If  you  choose  a  serial  printer,  your  computer  and  your  printer  must  be  matched 
to  one  another.  This  matching  (configuring)  takes  many  factors  into  account,  among 
them  the  specification  of  certain  settings,  such  as  transmission  rate,  that  are  handled 
via  the  DOS  Mode  command.  The  instructions  for  doing  this  are  extremely  variable 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  fortunately,  you  can  usually  rely  on  your  dealer 
to  help  you  take  care  of  these  details. 

The  Microsoft  Mouse 

The  mouse  is  handy,  but  both  the  hardware  and  software  must  be  installed  before 
you  can  use  it.  Your  mouse  manual  covers  the  installation  of  the  hardware,  and  the 
SETUP  program  installs  the  basic  mouse  software.  Also,  Chapter  25,  "The  Mouse," 
offers  tips  on  installing  and  getting  the  most  out  of  your  mouse. 

SETTING  UP  WORD 

All  versions  of  Word  from  2.0  to  the  present  have  been  shipped  with  an  installa¬ 
tion  program  named  SETUP  that  does  virtually  all  the  work  required  to  prepare  Word 
for  your  computer,  display,  printer,  and  mouse  (if  you  have  one).  SETUP  is  simple  to 
run  and  steps  you  through  the  installation  procedure  either  by  asking  for  information, 
such  as  the  directory  in  which  you  want  to  install  the  Word  program  files,  or  by  re¬ 
questing  you  to  tell  it  about  your  computer  system  by  choosing  from  lists  it  displays. 
Along  the  way,  SETUP  prompts  you  to  insert  the  disks  it  needs  (clearly  labeled,  so 
there's  no  problem  finding  the  right  one),  and  it  tells  you  what  is  happening  each  time 
your  disk  drives  start  up.  There  isn't  any  need  to  hurry  because  SETUP  will  sit  pa¬ 
tiently,  waiting  until  you  tell  it  to  continue.  And  if,  at  any  time,  you  become  confused 
or  make  a  mistake,  SETUP  also  allows  you  to  quit  and  start  over. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  can  run  under  either  MS-DOS  or  OS/2  or  on  a 
network.  And  it's  clever  enough  to  look  around,  find  out  where  and  on  what  type  of 
machine  it  is  running,  and  act  accordingly.  The  only  real  differences  in  the  way  you 
install  Word  depend  on: 

♦  Whether  you  install  on  floppy  disks  or  a  hard  disk. 
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♦  Whether  you  install  on  an  independent  (single-user)  computer  or  a  network 
workstation. 

And  neither  of  these  differences  is  at  all  problematic. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a  floppy-disk  system  with  360  KB  drives,  SETUP  will  place 
Word  5.0  on  three  disks  for  you — one  that  you  use  to  start  the  program,  another  that 
stays  in  place  during  most  of  the  time  you  use  Word,  and  one  that  you  slip  into  the 
disk  drive,  at  Word's  request,  when  you  want  to  do  such  specialized  things  as  check 
spellings  or  find  a  synonym.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  hard  disk,  the  SETUP 
program  actually  combines  several  smaller  files  into  one  large  one  on  your  disk  so  that 
Word  operates  as  fast  as  possible.  SETUP  is  smart. 

The  following  description  of  the  SETUP  program  is  based  on  installing  version  5.0 
of  Word.  Much  of  it  applies  to  earlier  versions,  too,  but  there  are  some  variations. 

Using  SETUP 

Before  you  run  the  SETUP  program,  you  should  have  the  following  information: 

♦  The  type  of  computer  you  have.  If  it  is  an  IBM-compatible  computer,  you  should 
know  the  IBM  model  to  which  it  corresponds  (PC,  XT,  AT,  or  PS/2). 

♦  The  type  of  display  adapter  and/or  monitor  you  have.  (SETUP  will  check  your 
video  card  and  tell  you  what  it  finds,  but  knowing  the  answer  in  advance  won't 
hurt  and  may  help  you  proceed  with  confidence.) 

♦  The  make  and  model  of  printer  you  will  be  using  and  the  port  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  (usually  LPT1:  for  a  parallel  printer,  COM1:  for  a  serial  printer). 

♦  The  type  of  mouse  you  have  (bus  or  serial). 

Once  you  are  armed  with  information  about  your  hardware,  your  next  step  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  you  are  installing  Word  on  floppy  disks  or  on  a  hard  disk.  If  you  are 
installing  on  floppy  disks,  format  a  generous  supply  of  blank  disks  ahead  of  time.  If 
you  are  installing  Word  on  a  hard  disk,  decide  on,  or  create,  a  directory  to  hold  it.  You 
can  install  Word  in  the  same  directory  currently  occupied  by  an  earlier  version;  SETUP 
will  take  care  of  replacing  old  program  files  with  new  ones. 

Now  you're  ready.  Turn  on  or  restart  your  computer,  set  the  active  (current)  drive 
to  A:,  and  insert  Utilities  Disk  1  in  drive  A. 

If  you  are  installing  Word  on  a  single-user  system,  type: 

setup 

press  the  Enter  key,  and  follow  the  instructions  that  appear  on  your  screen. 

If  you  are  installing  Word  on  a  network  workstation  (not  the  main  network 
server),  type: 

<path>setup  <user> 

where  <path>  is  the  drive  and  directory  of  the  server  on  which  Word  has  previously 
been  installed  and  <user>  is  the  name  assigned  to  your  workstation.  Press  Enter,  and 
follow  the  on-screen  instructions. 
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On  a  network  workstation,  your  instruction  to  run  the  SETUP  program  includes 
both  a  path  and  a  user  name  for  identification  purposes.  You  type  a  path  because  the 
actual  Word  program  files  are  not  stored  on  your  computer,  and  you  must  tell  SETUP 
where  to  find  them  on  the  server.  You  type  a  user  name  to  identify  your  particular 
workstation.  During  the  installation  procedure,  SETUP  sets  up  your  system  to  use 
Word  from  the  server  and  also  creates  and  saves  files  of  information — such  as  type  of 
system  and  type  of  display — for  use  from  your  computer  so  that  Word  can  function 
correctly. 

If  you  are  installing  Word  on  360  KB  floppy  disks,  SETUP  will,  at  one  point,  ask  if 
you  want  to  create  a  separate  document  disk  that  contains  the  Help  and  Hyphenation 
files.  If  you  are  certain  these  files  are  unnecessary,  you  can  skip  this  step.  Otherwise, 
go  ahead  and  create  the  disk.  Because  you  can  always  use  other,  completely  blank 
disks  for  your  document  files,  you  can  reserve  your  Help  and  Hyphenation  document 
disk  for  those  occasions  when  you  need  it. 

Once  the  Word  program  files  are  installed,  SETUP  nears  the  end  of  the  installation 
procedure  by  allowing  you  to  state  your  preferences  with  regard  to: 

♦  The  menu:  Do  you  want  it  displayed  or  not  displayed? 

♦  Window  borders:  Do  you  want  them  on  or  off? 

♦  Text  or  graphics  mode:  Which  do  you  prefer  Word  to  use  when  it  starts  up? 

♦  Paper  size:  What  size  paper  do  you  feed  your  printer? 

♦  Screen  background:  If  you  have  a  color  monitor,  what  color  do  you  want  the 
background  to  be?  (Choose  something  soothing  to  the  eyes.) 

♦  Menu  color:  If  you  have  a  color  monitor,  what  color  do  you  want  the  menu  to 
be?  (At  first,  try  something  bright,  but  not  too  vivid.) 

Finally,  when  Word  is  installed  and  customized,  SETUP  ends  the  installation  by 
asking  you  to  confirm  changes  it  will  make  to  two  files  that  affect  your  whole  com¬ 
puter  system,  AUTOEXEC.BAT  and  CONFIG.SYS.  AUTOEXEC.BAT  is  a  file  containing 
start-up  instructions  that  are  carried  out  each  time  you  start  or  restart  your  computer. 
Among  other  things,  AUTOEXEC.BAT  on  a  hard-disk  system  can  include  a  Path  com¬ 
mand  that  tells  the  operating  system  where  to  look  for  program  files,  such  as  Word. 
CONFIG.SYS  is  similar  to  AUTOEXEC.BAT  in  that  your  operating  system  looks  for,  and 
carries  out,  commands  in  the  file  each  time  you  start  or  restart  your  computer.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  files  is  that  CONFIG.SYS  contains  commands  that  describe 
your  computer  hardware.  Among  the  commands  that  can  be  included  in  CONFIG.SYS 
are  DEVICE=  commands  that  tell  the  system  about  devices,  such  as  a  mouse,  you've 
attached  to  the  computer. 

When  SETUP  asks  you  to  confirm  its  proposed  changes  to  the  AUTOEXEC.BAT 
and  CONFIG.SYS  files,  tell  it  to  go  ahead.  It  will  then  modify  the  Path  command  in 
AUTOEXEC.BAT  to  include  the  Word  program  directory.  If  a  Path  command  does  not 
exist,  SETUP  will  create  one  for  you. 

If  you  are  working  on  a  network  workstation,  SETUP  also  adds  the  command  SET 
MSWNET=<directory>,  where  <directory>  is  the  name  of  the  Word  directory  you 
use  on  your  computer,  to  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file.  The  SET  MSWNET=  command 
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tells  Word  where  to  find  information  about  your  keyboard  and  display,  the  speller, 
and  the  settings  in  your  MW.INI  file. 

For  your  CONFIG.SYS  file,  SETUP  will  add  or  modify  a  line  to  read  FILES=20,  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  system  can  maintain  20  open  files,  and,  if  you  have  a  mouse,  will  add  or 
change  a  line  to  read  DEVICE=MOUSE.SYS,  identifying  your  mouse  and  the  program 
that  controls  it. 

When  all  of  this  is  complete  (it  doesn't  take  long),  SETUP  runs  through  a  few  clos¬ 
ing  screens  and  ends  the  installation  procedure.  Word  is  now  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Increasing  Word's  Workspace 

If  you  are  installing  Word  on  floppy  disks,  especially  360  KB  floppy  disks,  you 
should  make  one  addition  of  your  own  to  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file  after  you  complete 
the  setup  procedure.  Add  the  line: 

SET  TEMP=b:\ 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Word  requires  a  certain  amount  of  disk  space  for  tem¬ 
porarily  holding  the  words  you  type  as  you  go  about  your  work.  Obviously,  the  more 
room  Word  has  for  holding  this  information,  the  more  smoothly  your  work  will 
progress.  If  you  don't  tell  it  otherwise,  with  a  SET  TEMP=  command.  Word  will  save 
this  information  on  your  program  disk — all  well  and  good,  except  that  your  program 
disk  will  already  be  quite  full  of  program.  In  adding  the  line  SET  TEMP=b:\  to  your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT  file,  you  tell  Word  (and  other  programs)  to  use  the  document  disk  in 
your  B  drive  for  temporary  storage.  Unless  your  document  disk  is  crammed  full,  this 
procedure  gives  Word  plenty  of  room  to  stretch  out  as  you  work. 

If  you  have  never  made  a  change  to  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file,  here  is  a  way  to  use 
Word  to  do  so.  (The  following  instructions  assume  that  your  computer  has  two  360  KB 
floppy-disk  drives.) 

Start  your  computer,  if  necessary.  Place  your  Word  Program  disk  in  drive  A  and 
your  operating  system's  start-up  disk  in  drive  B,  and  type  word  b:\autoexec.bat.  Word 
will  respond  by  displaying  the  contents  of  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file.  At  the  end  of  the 
file,  on  a  line  by  itself,  you  may  see  a  small,  right-pointing  arrow.  Use  the  Down  and 
Right  direction  keys  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  end  of  the  last  line  preceding  the  right¬ 
pointing  arrow,  and  press  Enter.  Type  the  line  SET  TEMP=b:\.  Finally,  use  Word's 
Transfer  Save  command  to  save  the  file.  Press  Esc  TS  and  check  the  format  field.  If 
parentheses  surround  the  choice  Text-only ,  press  Enter.  If  parentheses  surround  any 
other  choice  in  the  format  field,  press  the  Spacebar  until  Text-only  is  highlighted  and 
then  press  Enter.  (In  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  check  the  formatted  field  of  the 
Transfer  Save  command  and  verify  that  parentheses  surround  the  word  No  before 
pressing  Enter  to  complete  the  save.) 

Now  that  you've  taken  care  of  installation,  you  can  turn  to  ways  to  use  Word 
effectively  and  well.  Before  you  start,  however,  consider  that  Word  does  not  exist  in 
limbo,  off  in  its  own  little  corner  of  the  world.  If  nothing  else,  it  exists  with  and  for  the 
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documents  you  will  create.  If  you  use  Word  frequently  and  store  your  documents  on 
a  hard  disk  or  high-capacity  floppy  disks,  your  document  files  can  quickly  become 
multitudinous  and  chaotic. 

When  you  have  vast  amounts  of  storage  space,  you  take  upon  yourself  some 
responsibility  for  maintaining  order.  If  you  do  not,  it's  your  own  sanity  that  can  suffer. 
While  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  launch  into  an  extended  description  of 
file  management,  I  urge  you  to  become  familiar  with  your  operating  system's  com¬ 
mands  for  creating,  changing,  and  removing  directories  and  subdirectories  and  with 
its  commands  for  backing  up  unneeded  document  files.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with 
these  commands,  take  heart.  They  are  not  difficult  to  learn,  and  a  bit  of  thought  and 
effort  ahead  of  time  can,  in  the  long  run,  greatly  increase  your  pleasure  in  using  both 
Word  and  your  storage  space  efficiently. 


CHAPTER 


FIVE 


Starting  Word 


Starting  Word  is  as  easy  as  typing  word  and  pressing  the  Enter  key.  After  you  start 
it,  your  screen  should  look  much  like  this: 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Recall  that,  unless  you've  turned  borders  off,  the  large,  double-lined  box  sur¬ 
rounds  the  text  area  where  your  work  will  be  displayed;  the  four  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  the  screen  are  the  command  area.  In  the  upper-left  corner  of  the  text  area  is  the 
diamond-shaped  end  mark.  It  is  always  the  last  character  in  a  document,  but  it  is 
never  printed  by  your  printer.  When  (as  now)  there  is  no  document  on  the  screen,  or 
when  the  end  mark  is  selected,  the  cursor-like  highlight  is  on  the  end  mark,  so  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  diamond  in  a  highlighted  square.  At  other  times,  the  end  mark  itself  is  a 
diamond. 
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A  NOTE  FOR  FLOPPY-DISK  USERS 

Before  creating  a  new  document,  be  sure  your  document  disk  has  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  space  you  think  the  document  will  need.  Word  always  keeps  a 
backup  of  your  work  on  file,  doubling  the  required  disk  space.  In  addition.  Word 
creates  temporary  (.TMP)  files  to  store  changes  you  made  since  you  last  saved. 

To  check  how  much  space  you  have  on  a  disk,  use  the  DOS  Dir  command,  which 
lists  all  files  and  calculates  how  much  space  is  left.  And  save  often. 

STARTUP  CHOICES 

After  typing  word ,  you  have  the  option  of  typing  a  space  and  the  name  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  you  want  Word  to  load.  You  can  also  type  a  forward  slash  (/)  and  a  letter,  called 
a  switch ,  that  starts  Word  in  a  particular  way.  A  space  before  the  slash  is  optional. 

Switches  for  4.0  and  5.0 

The  following  are  switches  in  versions  4.0  and  5.0. 

word/l.  When  you  type  word/l  Word  starts  up  and  also  loads  the  last  document 
you  were  working  on.  It  even  scrolls  the  document  to  the  last  place  you  were  working 
and  selects  the  same  character(s)  that  were  highlighted  when  you  quit  Word. 

zvord/k.  If  you  have  an  enhanced  keyboard  (with  12  function  keys)  and  an  "IBM- 
compatible"  computer  that  isn't  fully  compatible,  your  keyboard  may  not  work  prop¬ 
erly.  Keys  may  not  do  what  they  are  supposed  to.  This  also  can  occur  when  certain 
RAM-resident  software  is  in  memory  while  you  use  Word.  Beginning  with  Word  3.1,  if 
you  start  Word  with  the  /k  switch,  it  causes  the  computer  to  treat  the  keyboard  as  if  it 
were  not  an  enhanced  model.  This  means  you  lose  the  use  of  the  Fll  and  F12  keys — 
but  you  lose  your  problems  too. 

word/m.  Typing  word/m  has  an  effect  only  if  you  have  an  Enhanced  Graphics 
Adapter  (EGA)  with  only  64  KB  of  dedicated  display  memory  and  you  are  using  an  IBM 
Enhanced  Color  Display  (or  a  compatible  high-quality  color  monitor  by  a  different 
manufacturer).  The  /m  causes  Word  to  operate  in  a  high-resolution  (640-by-350-pixel), 
black-and-white  mode  rather  than  the  much  lower  640-by-200-pixel  color  mode.  (Add¬ 
ing  more  memory  to  the  EGA  allows  high-resolution — 640-by-350-pixel — color  and 
makes  the  / m  switch  unnecessary.) 

Switches  for  5.0 

The  following  switches  apply  only  to  versions  beginning  with  5.0. 

word/bnnnn.  The  /b  switch  lets  you  control  how  much  memory  Word  sets  aside  for 
disk  buffering.  The  memory  is  measured  in  512-byte  units;  you  can  type  any  number 
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up  to  1500  after  the  b.  For  example,  typing  word/b300  would  tell  Word  to  set  aside  150  KB 
of  memory  for  disk  buffering;  typing  word/bl500  would  tell  Word  to  set  aside  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  memory  (750  KB,  assuming  you  have  that  much  memory  available). 

Contrasted  with  earlier  versions.  Word  5.0  is  able  to  utilize  a  lot  more  of  your  com¬ 
puter's  available  random-access  memory  (RAM),  including  expanded  (but  not  ex¬ 
tended)  memory.  If  you  don't  use  the  /b  switch.  Word  allocates  25  percent  of  free 
memory  (both  conventional  and  expanded)  for  buffers  that  can  hold  document  infor¬ 
mation  from  disk.  If  you  use  the  switch  to  increase  the  number  of  disk  buffers.  Word 
may  be  faster  when  performing  document-intensive  operations,  such  as  scrolling  and 
replacing.  However,  increasing  the  number  of  buffers  may  slow  certain  other  Word 
operations  because  less  unreserved  memory  will  be  available. 

zvord/n.  On  a  Novell  network,  type  word/n  the  first  time  you  start  Word. 

word/x.  If  you  have  expanded  memory  but  do  not  want  Word  to  use  it,  type  zuord/x 
to  start  Word. 

word/y  and  zvord/z.  Type  word/y  or  word/z  to  control  how  far  Word  5.0  scrolls  up 
when  you  are  typing  and  you  reach  the  end  of  the  last  line  of  the  screen.  Prior  to  ver¬ 
sion  5.0,  Word  would  scroll  up  one-half  screen  so  that  subsequent  text  you  typed 
would  appear  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  screen.  In  Word  5.0,  however,  the  screen 
scrolls  only  a  line  at  a  time  so  that  all  of  your  typing  appears  on  the  bottom  line.  If  you 
prefer  to  have  Word  scroll  a  half  screen,  as  it  did  prior  to  Word  5.0,  use  the  /y  switch. 
You  need  to  do  this  only  once  because  Word  remembers  your  preference  indefinitely. 
To  switch  scrolling  back  to  a  line  at  a  time,  use  the  /z  switch. 

Switches  for  4.0 

The  following  switches  work  with  Word  4.0.  They  are  not  in  versions  beginning 
with  Word  5.0  because  the  Options  command  has  a  field  called  display  mode  that  lets 
you  switch  among  the  video  modes. 

zvord/c.  Typing  word/c  starts  Word  in  text  mode.  Because  Word  normally  starts  in 
text  mode,  the  / c  switch  has  no  effect,  unless  you  were  in  graphics  mode  the  last  time 
you  used  Word. 

zvord/g.  Typing  word/g  starts  Word  4.0  in  graphics  mode.  In  this  mode,  bold  type 
will  look  bold,  italic  letters  will  be  italicized,  and  superscripts  will  display  above  the 
line,  for  example.  In  addition,  the  mouse  pointer  changes  shape  as  it  moves  from  one 
area  of  the  screen  to  another.  Pressing  Alt-F9  within  Word  switches  between  graphics 
and  text  modes. 

zvord/h.  Typing  word/h  starts  Word  in  a  condensed  mode  of  43  lines  of  90  charac¬ 
ters,  instead  of  the  normal  screen  size  of  25  lines  of  80  characters.  This  option  works 
only  when  the  Hercules  Graphics  Card  or  a  compatible  card  is  installed.  Typing  word/ 
h  on  a  computer  using  an  EGA  card  (or  compatible)  gives  a  Word  screen  with  43  lines 
of  80  characters. 
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Combinations 

Some  startup  choices  cannot  be  used  at  the  same  time,  but  other  switches  can  be 
combined.  Word  ignores  switches  that  are  inappropriate.  If  you  use  a  switch  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  see  the  message  Enter  Y  to  create  file,  you  probably  mistyped  the  switch  name. 
If  this  happens,  press  the  Esc  key. 


Quitting 

Having  started  Word,  you'll  want  to  know  how  to  quit.  Either  click  a  mouse  button 
when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  word  Quit  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  or  press  the 
Esc  key  followed  by  the  letter  Q. 

SETTING  OPTIONS 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  Word  will  tailor  itself  to  your  needs,  preferences, 
and  equipment  (your  printer,  for  example).  Some  of  this  tailoring  is  done  when  the 
SETUP  program  offers  you  choices  for  customizing  Word.  There  are  other  options,  too, 
which  you  set  with  three  commands:  Print  Options,  Options,  and,  for  certain  computer 
configurations.  Transfer  Options.  (If  you  have  version  4.0,  you  use  these  commands, 
plus  one  more,  the  Window  Options  command.)  There  is  also  a  Library  Spell  Options 
command,  but  you  needn't  be  concerned  with  it  at  first. 

Word  remembers  your  chosen  options  even  when  the  computer  is  turned  off,  so 
you  needn't  set  most  options  more  than  once  for  any  particular  computer  setup.  Word 
remembers  the  settings  by  storing  them  on  the  Program  disk  or  on  the  hard  disk  in  the 
file  called  MW.INI.  When  you  quit  Word  (with  the  Quit  command).  Word  updates 
MW. INI.  Whenever  you  start  Word,  it  reads  MW.INI,  so  it  knows  how  to  set  options. 

If  you've  used  the  Learning  Word  tutorial  disks  or  have  experience  with  Word, 
you  already  know  how  to  choose  commands  with  the  keyboard,  the  mouse,  or  both. 

For  simplicity,  this  section  shows  only  the  keyboard  method.  Even  if  you  know  how 
to  use  the  mouse,  put  it  aside  for  a  few  minutes  to  avoid  confusion. 

PRINT  OPTIONS 

The  Print  Options  command  tailors  Word  to  your  printer. 

1.  Press  the  Esc  key.  This  tells  Word  that  you  are  going  to  use  a  command. 
Observe  that  the  Copy  command  is  highlighted  after  you  press  Esc. 

COMMAND:  SSHfl  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 

Copies  selected  text  to  scrap  or  to  a  named  glossary  entry 

Pgl  Col  {}  ?  Microsoft  Word 

2.  You  want  to  use  the  family  of  Print  commands,  so  press  the  letter  P  to  choose 
Print  from  the  menu.  Word  responds  by  showing  you  a  menu  of  the  com¬ 
mands  in  the  Print  family.  The  Printer  command  is  highlighted  because  Word 
is  "guessing"  that  you  want  to  use  the  Print  Printer  command.  However,  its 
guess,  called  a  proposed  response ,  is  wrong  this  time. 
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PRINT:  Direct  File  Glossary  Merge  Options  Queue  Repaginate  preVieu 

3.  You  want  the  Print  Options  command,  so  press  the  letter  O  for  Options.  Word 
responds  by  displaying  several  categories  of  printing  choices.  Each  choice  is  a 
command  field.  The  first  field,  which  is  highlighted  initially,  is  printer.  Note  that 
the  message  on  the  second-to-the-bottom  line  refers  to  the  highlighted  field. 

PRINT  OPTIONS  printer:  |  setup:  LPT1: 

model:  graphics  resolution: 

copies:  1  draft:  YesCNo) 

hidden  text:  YesCNo)  summary  sheet:  YesCNo) 

range : (A  1 1 )Se lection  Pages  page  numbers: 

widow/orphan  control : C Yes) No  queued:  YesCNo) 

paper  feed:  Continuous  duplex:  YesCNo) 

Enter  printer  name  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 

4.  You  need  to  tell  Word  what  printer  you  are  using.  Enter  printer  name  or  press  FI 
to  select  from  list ,  the  message  says,  and  that's  what  you  do.  If  you  used  the 
SETUP  program,  the  printer  description  file  (.PRD  file)  for  your  printer  should 
be  in  the  printer  field  already,  and  you  can  skip  to  step  6.  Otherwise,  press  the 
FI  key  to  bring  a  list  of  printer  names  and  abbreviations  onto  the  screen. 

5.  Use  the  direction  keys  to  find  the  printer  description  filename  that  matches 
your  printer  make.  (For  a  list  of  the  .PRD  files  associated  with  popular 
printers,  see  Appendix  B,  "Supported  Printers.")  If  the  .PRD  file  for  your 
printer  is  not  among  those  listed,  you  can  use  a  "standard"  .PRD  file.  In  the 
following  example,  a  .PRD  file  for  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  printers  has  been 
selected.  (This  example  shows  a  number  of  .PRD  filenames  and  is  similar  to 
what  you'll  see  if  you  have  a  hard  disk.  If  you,  or  the  SETUP  program,  copied 
only  the  .PRD  files  you  need  onto  your  Word  Program  disk,  you  probably  have 
only  one  or  two  names  showing  on  your  screen.) 


C: SWORDS*. PRD 

EPSONFX  HPPCCOUR  T0SHP351 

H2LASTAX  IBMGRAPH  TTY 

HPLASLAN  PLAIN  [..] 


IPLASMS 


[A:  1 
[C:l 
CD:] 


PRINT  OPTIONS  printer: 
mode  1 : 
copies:  1 

h i dden  text :  Yes ( No ) 
range : (A1 1 )Se lection  Pages 
u i dow/or phan  contr o 1 : ( Yes ) No 
paper  feed:  Continuous 

Enter  printer  name  or  press  FI  to  select  from 

Pgl  Col  t>  ? 


setup :  LPT1 : 
graphics  resolution: 
draft:  YesCNo) 
summary  sheet:  YesCNo) 
page  numbers : 
queued:  YesCNo) 
duplex:  YesCNo) 
list 
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6.  Press  the  Tab  key  once.  This  causes  Word  to  confirm  the  selection  in  the  cur¬ 
rently  highlighted  field  and  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  next  field — in  this 
case,  setup.  (If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  notice  that  when  you  press  the  Tab 
key,  information  appears  in  the  setup,  model,  and  graphics  resolution  fields.  We'll 
get  to  the  latter  two  in  a  moment.) 

The  setup  field  is  where,  if  need  be,  you  tell  Word  which  port  your  com¬ 
puter  will  use  to  send  information  to  your  printer.  Depending  on  how  your 
computer  is  configured,  you  can  have  one  or  two  serial  ports  (COM1:  and 
COM2:)  and  up  to  three  parallel  ports  (LPT1:,  LPT2:,  and  LPT3:).  Determine 
which  of  these  your  printer  uses.  If  you're  unsure,  try  LPT1:  if  you  have  a  par¬ 
allel  printer  or  try  COM1:  if  you  have  a  serial  printer. 

7.  If  the  setup  field  already  shows  the  proper  port  name,  enter  nothing.  Other¬ 
wise,  enter  the  proper  name  precisely.  You  don't  need  to  type  the  name;  you 
can  choose  the  printer  port  name  from  a  list.  Press  the  FI  key  to  display  the 
printer  port  names  on  the  screen: 


LPTl : 


COM2: 


LPT2: 


LPT3 : 


PRINT  OPTIONS  printer:  HPLASMS 
model:  LaserJet  Series  II 
copies:  1 

hidden  text:  Yes (No) 
range : ( A 1 1 ) Se 1 ect ion  Pages 
u i dou/orphan  contr o 1 :  ( Yes ) No 
paper  feed:  Continuous 

Enter  port  name  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list 
Pgl  Col  O  ? 


setup : 

graph i cs  resolution:  150  dp i 
draft:  Yes (No) 
summary  sheet:  Yes (No) 
page  numbers: 
queued:  Yes (No) 
duplex:  Yes (No) 

Microsoft  Word 


Then  use  the  direction  keys  to  highlight  the  proper  one. 

8.  Press  the  Tab  key  once  more.  If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  this  takes  you  to 
the  model  field.  (If  you  have  version  4.0,  pressing  the  Tab  key  takes  you  to  the 
copies  field.  We'll  get  to  that  shortly,  so  be  patient.  Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
the  Print  Options  command  offers  several  choices,  like  model,  that  are  not 
available  in  earlier  versions.) 

Some  of  Word's  .PRD  files,  such  as  the  HPLASMS  file  illustrated  in  this  ex¬ 
ample,  support  more  than  one  model  of  printer.  The  model  field  is  where  you 
tell  Word  which  particular  model  you  use.  You  don't  have  to  remember  the 
name  or  look  at  your  printer.  Simply  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  models 
and,  as  before,  make  the  appropriate  choice. 
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9.  Pressing  the  Tab  key  again  moves  the  highlight  to  the  graphics  resolution  field. 
Here  you  can  specify,  in  dots  per  inch  (dpi),  how  densely  Word  will  print  the 
dots  that  make  up  a  graphic.  As  usual,  press  the  FI  key  to  see  and  choose  from 
a  list. 

10.  Press  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  copies  field.  Observe  that  a  proposed  response 
is  given  in  the  copies  field.  Because  you  will  usually  print  only  a  single  copy, 
there  is  no  need  to  change  this  field. 

11.  Press  the  Tab  key  again.  Now  Word  is  asking  you  whether  you  want  printing 
to  be  in  a  high-speed  "rough"  draft  mode,  rather  than  a  "final,"  polished  form. 
Notice  that  Word's  proposed  response  is  No.  Because  you  probably  don't  want 
draft  printing,  leave  the  draft  field  set  as  it  is. 

12.  Press  the  Tab  key  once  more,  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  hidden  text  field.  Note 
that  when  you  leave  the  draft  field,  the  highlight  disappears  and  the  word  No  is 
enclosed  in  parentheses. 

13.  Press  the  Tab  key  six  more  times.  Observe  that  a  proposed  response  is  given  in 
all  of  the  fields  you  pass  except  for  page  numbers.  The  highlight  should  now  be 
in  the  field  labeled  paper  feed.  (If  you  overshot  the  paper  feed  field,  either  hold 
down  the  Shift  key  and  press  the  Tab  key  to  "tab"  backward  or  keep  pressing 
the  Tab  key  to  bring  the  highlight  full  circle  through  the  fields  once  more. 

Also,  in  most,  but  not  all,  circumstances  you  can  use  the  direction  keys,  such 
as  Left  and  Up,  to  move  between  fields.)  The  paper  feed  field  is  where  you  tell 
Word  whether  you  feed  paper  to  your  printer  a  sheet  at  a  time  ( Manual )  or 
have  form-feed  paper  that  can  be  run  continuously  through  your  printer 

0 Continuous ).  Press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list.  Some  printers,  such  as  the  Diablo 
630,  have  an  optional  feeder  that  allows  paper  to  be  fed  automatically  a  sheet 
at  a  time  from  bins.  This  is  why,  for  printers  that  offer  this  feature,  you  may 
also  see  settings  for  Binl,  Bin 2,  Bin3,  and  Mixed. 

The  first  time  you  ever  use  Word,  it  proposes  Continuous.  You  don't  have 
to  make  any  change  if  you  are  using  continuous-feed  paper.  If  you  feed  paper 
into  your  printer  a  sheet  at  a  time,  choose  Manual  from  the  list  or  (in  version 
4.0)  press  the  Spacebar  until  the  word  Manual  is  highlighted. 

14.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  Print  Options  command.  Word  is  now 
tailored  to  your  printer. 

15.  Word  guesses  that  you  want  to  print  something  whenever  you've  finished 
using  the  Print  Options  command.  So  at  this  point,  the  Print  menu  is  displayed 
again  on  your  screen.  Press  the  Esc  key  to  return  to  the  Edit  menu — the  one 
showing  the  alphabetic  list  of  commands,  from  Copy  to  Window. 

OPTIONS 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  the  Options  command  presents  a  rather  staggering 
assortment  of  27  different  options  you  can  set.  The  one  command  combines  all  the 
choices  that  previously  were  in  two  commands.  Options  and  Window  Options.  It 
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makes  sense  to  bring  them  together,  however.  If  nothing  else,  seeing  them  all  in  one 
place  is  a  reminder  of  how  flexible  Word  can  be. 

The  WINDOW  OPTIONS  section  of  the  fields  of  the  Options  command  (roughly 
equivalent  to  the  Window  Options  command  in  version  4.0)  lets  you  tailor  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  characteristics  of  the  text  area.  If  you  want,  you  can  turn  on  a  ruler  at  the 
top  of  the  text  window  to  see  paragraph  indents  and  tab  stops.  Or  you  can  turn  on  a 
style  bar  to  see  one-letter  or  two-letter  codes  for  styles  you've  assigned  from  style 
sheets.  Or  you  can  decide  whether  "hidden"  text  in  a  document — such  as  indexing 
instructions — will  be  visible  in  a  window  or  not.  Or  you  can  specify  whether  the  view 
of  a  document  in  a  window  will  be  in  outline  form  or  in  normal  text  form.  If  more  than 
one  window  is  open,  you  can  tailor  each  window  individually. 

But  we  won't  be  so  fancy.  We're  simply  going  to  turn  on  the  ruler,  because  it's  a 
setting  any  Word  user  can  try.  Besides,  it's  handy  for  seeing  where  you  have  set  tab 
stops  and  paragraph  indents. 


1.  Hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  Esc  key  to  move  to  the  Edit  menu,  where 
you  can  tell  Word  you  want  to  use  a  command. 

2.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  control  the  ruler  with  the  Options  command. 
So  press  the  letter  O  to  choose  Options  from  the  Edit  menu.  Word  responds 
by  showing  the  many  fields  of  the  Options  command,  with  the  window-based 
options  at  the  top: 


UINDOU  OPTIONS  for  window  number:  show  hidden  text :( Yes )No 

show  ruler:  Yes(No)  show  non-printing  symbols : (None)Partial  All 

show  layout:  Yes (No)  show  line  breaks:  Yes (No) 

show  outline:  Yes (No)  show  style  bar:  Yes (No) 


GENERAL  OPTIONS  mute:  Yes (No) 

measure :( In )Cm  P10  P12  Pt 
paginate : ( Auto )Nanua 1 
autosave : 
show  menu: (Yes) No 
date  format :(NDY)DMY 
time  format : (12)24 
line  numbers:  Yes (No) 
cursor  speed :  3 
speller  path:  c:\word 
Enter  number 

Pgl  Col  O  ? 


summary  sheet : (Yes) No 
display  mode:  1 
colors : 

autosave  confirm:  Yes (No) 
show  borders : (Yes )No 
decimal  character :(.) , 
default  tab  width:  0.5" 
count  blank  space:  Yes (No) 
1 inedraw  character :  ( | ) 


Nicrosoft  Word 


3.  If  you  have  version  4.0,  you  want  the  Window  Options  command  instead.  So 
press  the  letter  W  to  choose  Window  from  the  Edit  menu.  Word  responds  by 
showing  the  Window  menu.  The  Split  command  is  highlighted — another 
guess  by  Word.  You  want  the  Window  Options  command,  so  press  the  letter 
O  for  Options.  (Don't  press  zero;  press  the  letter  O.)  Word  responds  by  show¬ 
ing  the  Window  Options  command  fields: 

UINDOU  OPTIONS  uindou  number:  a  out  line:  Yes  (  No  )  show  hidden  text : C  Yes ) No 
background  color:  0  style  bar:  Yes (No)  ruler:  Yes (No) 

O  ? 


Enter  number 
Pgl  Col 


Microsoft  Uord 
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4.  You  want  the  field  named  show  ruler  ( ruler  in  version  4.0).  If  you  have  version 
5.0  or  later,  press  the  Down  direction  key  once  or  the  Tab  key  twice  to  move 
the  highlight  to  show  ruler.  If  you  have  version  4.0,  press  the  End  key  once  to 
jump  directly  to  the  field  labeled  ruler. 


WINDOW  OPTIONS  for  window  number: 
show  ruler:  Ves  J0 
show  1 ay out :  ¥es ( No ) 
show  outline:  Ves(No) 


1  show  hidden  text:(Ves)No 

show  non-printing  symbols : (None )Partial  All 
show  line  breaks:  Ves(No) 
show  style  bar:  ¥es(No) 


GENERAL  OPTIONS  mute: 

measure : 
paginate : 
autosave : 
show  menu: 
date  format: 
time  format: 
line  numbers: 
cursor  speed: 
speller  path: 


Ves(No)  summary  sheet : (Ves)No 

(In)Cm  P10  P12  Pt  display  mode:  1 

(Auto)Manual  colors: 

autosave  confirm:  Ves(No) 
( Ves ) No  show  borders : ( Ves ) No 

(MDV)DMY  decimal  character :(.) , 

(12)24  default  tab  width:  0.5" 

Ves (No)  count  blank  space:  Ves (No) 

3  linedraw  character:  (|) 

C : Sword 


~~  Version  5.0 


WINDOW  OPTIONS  window  number:  1 
background  color:  0 


outline:  Yes (No)  show  hidden  text: ( Yes )No 
style  bar:  Yes(No)  ruler:  Yes 


Version  4.0 


5.  You  want  to  turn  the  ruler  on,  so  press  the  Spacebar  once  to  move  the  high¬ 
light  from  No  to  Yes. 

6.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  command.  Now  the  Edit  menu  is  displayed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  again,  and  a  ruler  is  displayed  across  the  top. 


LC . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 1 . 7 

a 


COMNAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  •£>  ?  Nicrosoft  Word 


Other  fields  in  the  Options  command  let  you  specify  your  preferences  about  sev¬ 
eral  of  Word's  general  qualities.  Initially,  we'll  concern  ourselves  with  one,  a  field 
called  show  non-printing  symbols  beginning  with  version  5.0  and  visible  in  version  4.0. 
Regardless  of  version,  this  field  lets  you  tell  Word  to  display  certain  spacing  charac¬ 
ters  that  it  normally  does  not  display.  When  you're  learning  Word,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
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make  these  characters  visible.  One  in  particular  is  important  to  see:  the  paragraph 
mark,  which  you  place  in  a  document  by  pressing  the  Enter  key  when  you  want  a 
paragraph  to  end.  The  mark  acts  as  something  of  a  "bank"  too.  Word  "deposits"  in  it 
your  instructions  regarding  paragraph  formatting  for  the  paragraph  it  ends.  When  it 
is  made  visible,  the  paragraph  mark  looks  like  this:  % 

1.  If  the  highlight  isn't  on  the  word  Copy  in  the  menu,  hold  down  Ctrl  and  press 
Esc  to  tell  Word  you  want  to  choose  a  command. 

2.  Press  the  letter  O  for  Options.  Word  responds  by  displaying  the  fields  for  the 
Options  command.  We've  already  seen  what  the  command  fields  look  like 
beginning  in  Word  version  5.0.  In  version  4.0,  the  fields  look  like  this: 

OPTIONS  visible:  Partial  Complete  printer  display:  Yes(No) 

menu: (Yes) No  menu  color:  15  mute:  YesCNo) 

display:  Graph ics ( Text )  screen  borders : (Yes )No  line  numbers:  YesCNo) 

date  f ormat : (MDY )DMY  time  format : (12)24  decimal  character : ( . ) , 

default  tab  width:  0.5”  measure :( In )Cm  P10  P12  Pt  linedraw  character:  (j) 
summary  sheet : (Yes )No  cursor  speed:  3  speller:  C:\U0RD4 

Here,  as  in  many  other  areas  throughout  this  book,  you  can  see  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  versions.  Beginning  with  5.0,  the  field  we  are  concerned  with  is 
called  show  non-printing  symbols ,  and  the  choices  it  offers  are  None ,  Partial ,  and 
All.  In  version  4.0,  the  field  plays  the  same  role  but  has  the  less  descriptive 
name  visible ,  and  the  choices  are  None ,  Partial ,  and  Complete. 

3.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  show  non-printing  symbols  (or  visible )  field  and  press 
the  Spacebar  until  Partial  is  highlighted.  The  choice  All  (or  Complete )  lets  you  see 
all  spacing  characters,  even  Spacebar  spaces  and  tab  characters.  Partial  is  less 
confusing,  except  when  you're  making  critical  spacing  and  tabbing  decisions. 

4.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  Options  command. 

Word  will  now  display  paragraph  marks  wherever  you  press  the  Enter  key  while 
writing  or  editing.  If  you  find  they  annoy  you,  repeat  the  Options  command  and 
change  back  to  None.  Seeing  the  paragraph  marks  is  useful,  however,  and  makes  Word 
easier  to  use  at  first.  After  you  know  Word  well,  you  might  want  to  get  rid  of  them  be¬ 
cause  they  do  clutter  the  screen  somewhat. 

TRANSFER  OPTIONS 

The  final  Options  command.  Transfer  Options,  lets  you  specify  a  disk  drive  and 
directory  other  than  the  one  from  which  Word  normally  starts  up.  It's  a  command  that 
needn't  concern  you  if  you  do  not  use  multiple  directories,  but  it  is  an  important  one  if 
you  do. 

If  you  have  a  computer  with  two  floppy-disk  drives  and  the  Word  Program  disk  is 
in  drive  A,  you  don't  need  to  worry  because  Word  assigns  drive  B  as  the  document 
disk.  Likewise,  if  you  expect  to  use  documents  from  many  directories  during  a  single 
editing  session,  this  command  is  less  useful.  But  if  you  want  Word  to  look  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  drive  or  directory  for  documents,  this  command  is  worthwhile. 
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1.  If  the  highlight  is  in  the  text  area,  press  the  Esc  key  to  access  the  Edit  menu. 

2.  Press  the  letter  T  to  see  the  Transfer  menu. 

TRANSFER:  JESS  Saue  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsaue 

3.  Press  the  letter  O  for  Options.  If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later.  Word  responds 
by  displaying  two  fields: 

TRANSFER  OPTIONS  setup: 

saue  betueen  sessions:  Ves(No) 

If  you  have  version  4.0,  Word  displays  setup,  the  sole  field  in  the  Transfer 
Options  command. 

TRANSFER  OPTIONS  setup: 

4.  If  the  drive  letter  (or  drive  and  directory)  shown  is  not  the  one  you  want  to  use 
for  documents,  type  in  what  you  want.  Remember  to  include  the  colon  after 
the  drive  letter,  and  don't  forget  backslashes  where  appropriate.  If  you  have 
version  5.0  or  later,  you  can,  instead,  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  directories 
and  drives.  Use  the  direction  keys  to  highlight  what  you  want.  If  you  want  to 
navigate  through  your  directory  system,  highlight  the  drive  or  directory  you 
want  and  press  FI  again. 

5.  If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later  and  you  want  Word  to  remember  the  drive  (or 
drive  and  directory)  you  just  named  until  the  next  time  you  use  Word,  press 
the  Tab  key  or  the  Down  direction  key  once  and  press  the  Spacebar  to  tell 
Word  to  save  (and  use)  the  setting  from  one  session  to  the  next. 

6.  After  you've  typed  the  name  of  a  drive  and  directory,  press  the  Enter  key  to 
execute  the  Transfer  Options  command. 

NOTE:  If  you  have  version  4.0,  you  cannot  preserve  the  setting  from  one  session  to 
the  next,  but  you  can  do  the  next  best  thing.  You  can  return  to  the  drive,  directory,  and 
document  you  last  worked  on  by  starting  Word  with  the  /I  option.  If  you  want  a  dif¬ 
ferent  document,  but  one  in  the  same  drive  and  directory,  use  the  /I  option  anyway. 
After  Word  starts,  you  can  use  the  Transfer  Load  command  to  load  a  different  file  or 
the  Transfer  Clear  Window  command  to  clear  the  screen  and  begin  a  new  document 
in  the  same  directory. 
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You  can  type  and  print  your  first  Word  document  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The 
secret  is  not  to  get  too  fancy  or  assume  too  much.  This  chapter  shows  the  simplest  side 
of  Word.  First,  it  illustrates  how  Word's  built-in  formats  give  you  easy  control  over 
the  appearance  of  documents.  Second,  it  offers  a  tutorial  exercise  that  shows  you  a 
trouble-free  way  to  write,  print,  and  save  a  good-looking  document  in  a  few  minutes. 
Along  the  way  you'll  practice  such  tasks  as  selecting,  deleting,  and  moving  text. 

This  chapter  is  intended  primarily  for  newcomers  to  Word.  If  you  are  an  inter¬ 
mediate  or  advanced  user,  you  might  want  to  skim  it  for  tips  and  skip  the  hands-on 
practice  session. 


BUILT-IN  FORMATS 

Word's  built-in  formats  make  creating  attractive  documents  easy.  By  holding 
down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  one  or  more  of  23  other  keys,  you  can  specify  a  wide 
variety  of  looks  for  what  you  write  or  edit.  You  can  combine  built-in  formats  for  addi¬ 
tional  variety.  In  Chapter  7  and  in  Part  II  of  this  book,  you'll  discover  even  more  ways 
to  format  documents.  But  for  the  exercises  in  this  chapter,  we  will  rely  on  built-in  for¬ 
mats  because  they're  relatively  flexible  and  quite  simple  to  use.  For  many  purposes, 
built-in  formats  are  all  you  need. 

Recall  from  Chapter  3  that  there  are  three  main  types  of  formatting:  division, 
paragraph,  and  character.  Word  has  built-in  formats  for  each. 

The  Built-in  Division  (Document)  Format 

Division  formatting  controls  the  layout  of  pages  in  a  major  section  of  a  document 
(a  chapter  or  a  section  composed  of  tables,  for  example).  But  many  people  rarely,  if 
ever,  break  documents  into  more  than  one  division,  so  "division  formatting"  can 
usually  be  called  "document  formatting."  Word  has  only  one  built-in  division  format. 
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It  is  in  effect  unless  you  change  it.  So  there  is  literally  nothing  to  using  it:  If  you  do 
nothing.  Word  will  follow  the  guidelines  of  the  built-in  division  format.  The  built-in 
division  format  has  these  characteristics: 

♦  Page  length  is  11  inches;  page  width  is  8.5  inches. 

♦  Automatic  page  numbering  is  turned  off. 

♦  If  you  turn  on  automatic  page  numbering,  page  numbers  print  0.5  inch  from  the 
top  of  the  page  and  7.25  inches  from  the  left  edge  of  the  page. 

♦  Top  and  bottom  page  margins  are  1  inch. 

♦  Left  and  right  page  margins  are  each  1.25  inches,  providing  you  with  a  6-inch¬ 
wide  writing  space. 

NOTE:  If  you  prefer  Word  to  use  a  different  format,  you  can  define  a  Division 
Standard  style  in  a  NORMAL  style  sheet,  as  described  in  chapters  7  and  31.  This  chap¬ 
ter  assumes  that  a  style  sheet  is  not  in  use. 

Built-in  Paragraph  Formats 

Paragraph  formatting  guides  the  way  lines  are  laid  out  on  the  page.  It  is  called 
paragraph  formatting  because  it  is  imposed  on  a  whole  paragraph  at  a  time.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  instructions  from  you.  Word  gives  every  paragraph  a  "normal"  paragraph 
format.  This  built-in  format  has  these  characteristics: 

♦  Text  is  aligned  evenly  on  the  left  side  (justified).  The  right  side  of  the  paragraph 
is  uneven  (not  justified). 

♦  Text  is  not  indented  on  either  the  right  or  the  left  side.  In  other  words,  text  ex¬ 
tends  all  the  way  to  the  page  margins.  (This  is  not  to  say  the  text  extends  to  the 
edge  of  the  page.  The  "page  margins"  are  part  of  division  formatting.) 

♦  The  first  line  of  the  paragraph  has  no  indentation. 

♦  Lines  are  single-spaced,  six  to  the  vertical  inch. 

♦  There  is  no  extra  space  either  above  or  below  the  paragraph. 

♦  Tab  stops  are  preset  evenly  across  the  lines  of  the  paragraph.  The  default 
spacing  is  every  0.5  inch,  but  you  can  change  this  distance  with  the  Options 
command. 

Word  offers  11  other  built-in  paragraph  formats  that  alter  the  "normal"  paragraph 
format.  Each  of  these  formats  has  its  own  Alt-key  combination.  A  twelfth  key  combi¬ 
nation,  Alt-P,  undoes  all  paragraph  formatting  and  returns  the  selected  paragraph  or 
paragraphs  to  the  "normal,"  built-in  format. 

The  table  in  Figure  6-1  and  the  examples  in  Figure  6-2  show  the  built-in  paragraph 
formats  and  their  key  combinations. 

Any  paragraph  or  paragraphs  that  contain  the  selection  (cursor)  when  you  use  a 
paragraph  key  code  will  be  formatted  according  to  the  corresponding  built-in  format. 
As  little  as  a  single  character  in  a  paragraph  is  all  that  you  need  to  select.  If  the  selec¬ 
tion  highlighting  extends  across  two  or  more  paragraphs,  they  will  all  be  formatted. 
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To  obtain  this  paragraph  formatting 
(appearance) 

Press  Alt 
plus  this  key 

If  a  style  sheet 
is  in  use,  press 
Alt  plus  these 
two  keys 

Normal  paragraph  (undoes  all  formats) 

p 

XP 

Centered 

c 

xc 

Indent  first  line  one  tab  stop 

F 

XF 

Justified  (right  and  left  edges  even) 

J 

xj 

Flush  left  (only  left  edge  even) 

L 

XL 

Increase  left  indent  one  tab  stop  (nest) 

N 

XN 

Decrease  left  indent  one  tab  stop  (undo  nest) 

M 

XM 

Open  spacing  (space  before  paragraph) 

O 

XO 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  increase  left  and 
right  indents  0.5  inch  (quotations) 

Q 

XQ 

Flush  right  (only  right  edge  even) 

R 

XR 

Hanging  indent  (all  but  first  line  indented) 

T 

XT 

Double-spaced  lines 

2 

X2 

Figure  6-1.  Built-in  paragraph  formats  and  key  codes 


Alt  -  P:  This  paragraph  is  in  the  "normal''  built-in 
paragraph  format  used  by  Word.  Note  that  it  is  flush  left, 
meaning  that  only  the  left  edges  of  the  lines  are  even. 

Alt  -  C:  Now  the  paragraph  is  shown  in  the  centered  built-in 
format.  Center  the  lines  in  a  paragraph  by  selecting  any 
character  or  characters  in  it  and  hold  down  the  Alt  key 
while  pressing  the  letter  C. 

Alt  -  F:  This  paragraph  shows  the  paragraph  format  that 
indents  the  first  line.  The  key  combination  for  this  format 
is  applied  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  F. 

Alt  -  J:  Now  the  paragraph  has  been  justified.  Each  line 
except  the  last  is  the  same  length.  Extra  spaces  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  lines  to  make  both  ends  line  up. 

Alt  -  F,  Alt  -  J:  This  paragraph  has  both  a  first  line 
indent  and  justification.  To  do  this,  apply  one  built-in 
f  ormat ,  and  then  the  other . 

Alt  -  L:  This  paragraph  shows  the  flush  left  style.  It  looks 
identical  to  the  "normal''  built-in  paragraph  format,  but 
differs  because  it  can  be  added  on  top  of  other  paragraph 
formats,  while  the  "normal1'  format  replaces  all  other  built- 
in  paragraph  formats. 

Alt  -  N:  The  combination  Alt  -  N  ''nests''  a  paragraph 
one  tab  stop.  That  means  its  left  indent  increases  one 
tab  stop,  relative  to  the  way  it  was  formatted  before 
the  built-in  format  was  applied. 

Figure  6-2.  Examples  of  built-in  paragraph  formats 


(continued) 
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Figure  6-2.  continued 

Alt  -  M:  The  conbi nation  Alt  -  M  is  the  opposite  of  Alt  -  N. 
Holding  down  the  Alt  hey  and  pressing  the  letter  M  reduces 
nesting  by  one  tab  stop,  relative  to  the  way  the  paragraph 
was  before,  or  to  the  paragraph  preceding  it. 

Alt  -  N,  Alt  -  N:  Vou  can  nest  a  paragraph  two 
full  tab  stops  by  using  the  combination  Alt  -  N 
twice.  Each  use  causes  a  one-tab  indentation  for 
the  whole  paragraph  —  and  all  that  follow  it. 

Alt  -  0:  All  of  these  paragraphs  have  open  spacing  — 
meaning  there  is  a  blank  space  before  them.  To  achieve  this, 
you  use  the  built-in  paragraph  format  Alt  -  0. 

Alt  -  Q:  This  format  is  handy  for  block 
quotations.  It  indents  both  the  left  and  right 
paragraph  indents  by  one  tab  stop.  If  you  use  it 
successively,  the  indents  will  get  larger  and 
larger . 

Alt  -  Ft :  This  format  is  of  less  use  than  most.  It  lines  up 
the  right  ends  of  lines,  and  leaves  the  paragraph  "ragged 
left."  It  is  called  the  flush  right  built-in  format. 

Alt  -  T:  This  format  simulates  some  fancy  work  with  tabs.  It 
is  called  a  "hanging  indent,"  because  its  first  line 
has  an  outdent  of  one  tab  stop.  Each  time  you  press  the 
Alt  -  T  combination,  the  outdent  increases  one  tab 
stop . 

Alt  -  2:  Paragraphs  can  be  double-spaced  by  using  the  built- 

in  format  that  has  the  key  combination  Alt  -  2.  Select  any 

spot  in  the  paragraph  —  or  select  many  paragraphs  —  and 

hold  down  the  Alt  key  at  the  same  time  you  press  the  2  key. 

Alt  -  N,  Alt  -  F,  Alt  -  J:  This  paragraph  has  been 
formatted  with  built-in  paragraph  formats  that  nested 
it,  gave  it  a  first  line  indent,  and  justified  it. 


Built-in  Character  Formats 

Character  formatting  determines  how  specific  characters  in  your  text  appear 
when  printed.  Underlining  and  boldfacing  are  examples.  If  your  computer  equipment 
can  display  it  and  you  are  working  in  graphics  mode,  the  formatting  is  shown  on 
the  screen. 

Key  combinations  are  used  to  apply  nine  built-in  character  formats,  singly  and 
together.  Because  character  formatting  affects  individual  characters,  you  must  select 
all  the  characters  you  want  to  format.  This  is  the  only  way  Word  can  identify  the  ones 
that  require  formatting. 

The  built-in  character  formats  are  shown  in  the  table  in  Figure  6-3  and  the 
examples  in  Figure  6-4.  They  affect  the  formatting  of  any  typeface  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Two  additional  key  combinations  remove  rather  than  add  formats.  The  Alt- 
Spacebar  combination  removes  all  special  character  formatting  from  the  selected  char¬ 
acters.  The  Alt-Z  combination  removes  all  character  formatting  but  font  and  font  size. 

As  a  practical  matter,  unless  you're  using  a  style  sheet,  the  normal,  or  default, 
character  for  many  printers  is  Pica  12  point  (known,  somewhat  confusingly,  as  Pica  10 
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on  daisy-wheel  printers).  On  some  other  printers,  such  as  the  HP  LaserJet  models,  the 
normal  character  is  Courier  12  point  (Courier  10-pitch). 


To  obtain  this  character  format¬ 
ting  (appearance) 

Press  Alt  plus 
this  key 

If  a  style  sheet  is  in  use,  press 
Alt  plus  these  key(s) 

Normal  (undoes  formats) 

Spacebar 

Spacebar 

Normal  (undoes  all  but 
font  and  size) 

Z 

XZ 

Bold 

B 

XB 

Italic 

I 

XI 

Underline 

U 

XU 

Double  underline 

D 

XD 

Small  capitals 

K 

XK 

Strikethrough 

S 

XS 

Superscript 

+  or  = 

x+ 

Subscript 

- 

X- 

Hidden 

E 

XE 

Figure  6-3 .  Built-in  character  formats  and  key  codes 


Alt  -  spacebar:  This  is  the  way  a  normal  character  might  look. 

Alt  -  B:  This  is  an  exanple  of  boldface. 

ait  -  l:  Ihis  line  is  italicized. 

Alt  -  U:  This  is  underlined,  a  common  character  format. 

Alt  -  D:  This  is  double  underlined,  an  uncommon  format. 

Alt  -  K:  This  is  in  small  caps. 

Alt - S:  This-ttses  the  "strikethrough"' built  in  format. 

Alt  -  +:  The  numbers  at  the  end  of  this  sentence  were  superscripted  by 
holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  the  plus  sign.12345 

Alt  -  The  numbers  at  the  end  of  this  sentence  were  subscripted  by 
holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  the  minus  sign. 12345 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindow 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Uord 

Figure  6-4.  Examples  of  built-in  character  formats.  (Characters  formatted 
as  "hidden"  normally  don't  appear  on  the  screen.  When  they  do ,  they  have 
a  dotted  or  solid  underline,  or  they  appear  in  a  different  color.) 

You  can  combine  built-in  character  formats  with  each  other  and  also  with  built-in 
paragraph  formats. 
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THE  TUTORIAL 

This  tutorial  teaches  you  how  to  take  advantage  of  Word's  built-in  formats  so  that 
you  can  easily  give  a  polished  appearance  to  your  documents.  You'll  write  a  short,  in¬ 
formal  memo,  revise  and  format  it,  and  then  print  and  store  it.  So  that  you  not  only  act, 
but  also  understand  what  you  do,  the  steps  in  the  tutorial  are  fully  explained.  If  you 
want  to  gain  a  feel  for  uninterrupted  activity  with  Word,  go  through  the  hands-on 
practice  without  stopping  to  absorb  the  discussion.  Then  come  back  and  read  it 
carefully  while  the  exercise  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind. 

If  you  followed  the  instructions  in  Chapter  5,  the  ruler  is  displayed  at  the  top  of 
the  screen,  and  normally  invisible  characters,  such  as  paragraph  marks,  are  visible.  If 
they  are  not  displayed,  turn  them  on  so  that  your  screen  matches  the  illustrations  on 
the  following  pages. 

If  Word  is  not  already  on  your  screen,  type  word  and  press  Enter.  The  only  charac¬ 
ter  in  Word's  text  area  should  be  the  diamond-shaped  end  mark,  highlighted  because 
it  shares  the  same  spot  as  the  selection  (cursor). 

Now,  let's  use  Word  to  create  and  print  this  memo: 

Memo 


TO:  Horatio  Toad,  supervisor 

FROM:  Ima  Killjoy 

RE :  European  Travel 


I've  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  one  I 
didn't  request,  you'll  remember.  It  was  vour  idea  to  send  me 
abroad  on  a  scouting  trip.  And  it  was  on  short  notice. 

The  streets  were  crowded.  There  wasn't  a  shower  in  my 
room.  The  sleeping  car  on  the  train  to  Amsterdam  was  a 
furnace.  It  rained  half  the  time.  I  felt  intimidated 
occasionally. 

So  I  have  just  one  question,  boss:  How  soon  may  I  go 
back?  I  loved  it! 


To  ensure  that  we're  starting  from  the  same  place,  tap  the  Esc  key  once  or  twice,  until 
the  highlight  is  in  the  text  window. 

Creating  a  Buffer 

Until  you  understand  Word  well,  it's  best  for  consistency's  sake  to  avoid  the  end 
mark.  If  you're  a  beginner,  the  first  step  you  should  take  when  creating  any  document 
is  to  create  a  buffer  of  two  or  more  blank  lines  between  where  you  are  working  and 
the  end  mark.  Doing  this  will  help  ensure  that  you  don't  inadvertently  select  the  end 
mark  and  then  try  to  perform  an  editing  action  that  is  not  allowed. 

The  initial  steps  in  this  tutorial  create  such  a  buffer  of  several  blank  paragraphs 
and  format  these  blank  paragraphs  with  suitable  built-in  formats.  By  formatting  all 
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the  paragraphs  identically,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  formatting  changing  if 
you  move  the  selection  from  paragraph  to  paragraph. 

Look  Before  You  Type 

Step  1 .  Look  at  the  format  of  the  letter  you  are  about  to  create.  Observe  that  all 
paragraphs  have  a  blank  line  above  them  ("open  paragraph  spacing")  and  most  have 
their  first  line  indented  0.5  inch. 

Step  2.  With  the  selection  on  the  end  mark,  apply  the  built-in  format  for  open 
paragraph  spacing: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  letter  O. 

The  end  mark  can't  be  formatted,  so  Word  responds  by  pushing  the  end  mark  down  a 
line  below  the  selection.  It  also  puts  a  paragraph  mark  at  the  location  of  the  selection. 
Note  also  that  the  paragraph  mark  itself  moves  down  one  line.  That's  because  the 
built-in  format  for  open  paragraph  spacing  puts  a  blank  line  above  each  paragraph. 

IL  [ . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] 

■ 


Step  3.  Apply  the  built-in  paragraph  format  that  indents  the  first  line  of  the  para¬ 
graph  one  tab  stop  (which  in  this  case  is  probably  0.5  inch,  because  that  is  what  Word 
normally  lists  in  the  Options  command's  default  tab  width  field): 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  letter  F. 

Word  responds  by  indenting  the  paragraph  mark  and  selection  (cursor)  one  tab  stop. 

Step  4.  Now  you  have  a  paragraph  formatted  with  both  open  spacing  and  a  first- 
line  indent.  Next: 

Press  the  Enter  key  once  to  create  another  paragraph. 

Notice  that  the  selection  moves  down  two  lines  and  now  highlights  the  mark  of  the 
second  paragraph.  This  second  paragraph  is  formatted  exactly  like  the  first  because  it 
was  created  from  it. 

L[  -  —  S - 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 . 

l 


NOTE:  If  you  were  now  to  press  the  Up  direction  key  once,  the  selection  would 
move  back  up  to  the  preceding  paragraph.  Anything  you  subsequently  wrote  in  either 
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paragraph  would  be  formatted  with  open  spacing  and  first-line  indentation.  However, 
if  you  were  to  press  the  Down  direction  key  once  instead,  the  selection  would  move  to 
the  end  mark,  and  anything  you  typed  would  assume  the  look  of  a  "normal"  para¬ 
graph:  no  indentation,  no  open  spacing.  If  you  didn't  understand  what  had  happened, 
you  might  think  that  Word  had  somehow  lost  your  formatting  instructions.  On  the 
contrary — the  formatting  would  still  be  there,  but  you'd  have  to  move  your  selection 
back  up  to  a  formatted  paragraph  in  order  to  use  it. 

Step  5.  With  the  selection  on  either  of  the  paragraph  marks  on  your  screen: 

Press  the  Enter  key  once  more. 

This  creates  a  third  paragraph,  formatted  exactly  like  the  others.  You'll  do  your  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  first  paragraph  mark.  The  other  two  are  your  buffer. 

Step  6.  Move  back  to  the  top  of  the  document: 

Hold  down  Ctrl  and  press  PgUp. 

Now  you're  ready  to  write. 


Entering  Text 

Stepl .  First: 

Type  the  word  Memo  and  press  the  Enter  key  to  signify  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  (In  this 
case,  the  paragraph  is  only  a  single  line.) 

The  word  is  not  centered,  boldfaced,  or  underlined,  although  it  will  be  before  you're 
through.  You'll  come  back  later  to  do  the  formatting. 

Step  2.  To  create  a  blank  paragraph  for  extra  space: 

Press  the  Enter  key  again. 

LC  1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 1 . 7 . 

Memoll 

H 

El 

n 

n 

Step  3.  Type  the  next  line: 

I  10 : 


Horatio  Toad,  supervisor'll 


II 
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To  type  the  example  exactly,  follow  TO:  with  four  spaces.  If  you  make  a  typing  error, 
use  the  Backspace  key  to  back  up  and  erase  it,  and  then  retype  it. 

Press  the  Enter  key  at  the  end  of  the  line  to  end  the  paragraph  and  create  a  new  one. 

Step  4.  Type  the  next  two  lines,  pressing  the  Enter  key  at  the  end  of  each: 

TO:  Horatio  Toad*  super visorfl 

FROM:  Ima  Killjoy^ 

Step  5.  To  create  an  extra  blank  line  before  beginning  the  body  of  the  memo: 

Press  the  Enter  key  one  extra  time. 

Step  6.  Type  the  first  paragraph  of  the  memo,  as  shown  here: 

IJ ue  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  a  trip  I 
didn't  request,  you'll  remember.  It  was  your  idea  to  send  me 
abroad  on  a  scouting  trip.  And  it  was  on  short  not ice. J[ 

Do  not  press  the  Enter  key  at  the  end  of  each  line.  Word  moves  to  the  next  line  for  you. 
Do  press  the  Enter  key  once  when  you  are  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  Observe  that 
the  paragraph's  first  line  is  indented  as  a  result  of  the  Alt-F  built-in  format  you  used 
when  you  started  the  document. 

Step  7.  Type  the  next  paragraph.  Remember  to  press  the  Enter  key  only  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph.  Notice  that  when  you  reach  the  word  furnace,  the  screen  scrolls  to 
provide  more  space.  When  you're  done,  your  screen  should  look  something  like  this 
(it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  scrolled  to  a  different  point): 

LC-...|...-1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 . 

RE:  European  Travels 

<n 

I'ue  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  a  trip  I 
didn't  request,  you'll  remember.  It  was  your  idea  to  send  me 
abroad  on  a  scouting  trip.  And  it  was  on  short  notice.^ 

The  streets  were  crowded.  There  wasn't  a  shower  in  my 
room.  The  sleeping  car  on  the  train  to  Amsterdam  was  a 
furnace.  It  rained  half  the  time.  I  felt  intimidated 
occasional ly .ft 

SI 

<n 
<n 

♦ 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindow 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 
Pgl  Col4  O  ? 
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Revising  and  Formatting 

Before  you  finish  typing  the  memo,  let's  go  back  and  practice  revising  and  format¬ 
ting  what  you've  already  typed.  First,  you'll  revise  content,  and  then  you'll  change 
some  formatting  with  built-in  formats. 

Step  1.  Let's  decide  that  the  word  trip  is  overused  in  the  first  paragraph.  We'll 
eliminate  the  second  instance  of  the  word. 

Move  the  selection  to  the  word  a,  as  shown  here. 

I've  returned  fron  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  3  trip  I 

You  can  move  the  selection  either  with  the  direction  keys  or  by  rolling  the  mouse  until 
the  mouse  pointer  is  on  a  and  then  clicking  the  left  mouse  button. 

Step  2.  To  see  how  Word  operates: 

Press  the  Del  key  once. 

The  Del  key  deletes  whatever  is  selected — in  this  case,  the  word  a.  Note  that  when  the 
selected  text  disappears  from  the  text  area,  it  appears  inside  the  scrap  brackets  on  the 
bottom  line  of  the  screen.  The  scrap  is  handy  for  moving  passages  around  in  a  docu¬ 
ment:  You  can  select  a  passage,  delete  it  to  the  scrap,  move  the  selection  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion,  and  press  the  Ins  key  to  put  the  contents  of  the  scrap  in  that  spot. 

Step  3.  Now  that  you've  seen  the  scrap,  use  the  Undo  command  to  restore  the  a 
you  just  deleted: 

Press  Shift-Fl.  If  you  are  using  the  mouse,  move  the  mouse  pointer  to  the  Undo  command  in 
the  menu  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  and  click  the  left  mouse  button. 

The  document  and  screen  look  as  they  did  before  you  used  the  Del  key. 

Step  4.  Now  we'll  try  something  new  and  important.  It's  called  "extending  the 
selection."  You  can  select  (highlight)  any  number  of  consecutive  characters  by  this 
means.  Right  now,  your  selection  is  still  on  the  word  a.  We'll  extend  the  selection  to  in¬ 
clude  both  a  and  the  word  trip.  You  can  use  either  the  keyboard  or  the  mouse. 

With  the  keyboard: 

Press  the  F6  key  while  the  selection  is  on  a. 

This  key  turns  on  the  Extend  Selection  mode.  Note  the  EX  on  the  bottom  line  of  the 
command  area. 

Using  either  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  F8  key,  extend  the  right  edge  of  the  selection  to 
include  the  word  trip  and  the  space  trailing  it. 

If  you  go  too  far,  use  the  Left  direction  key  or  the  F 7  key  to  fine-tune  the  size  of  the 
selection.  The  F 7  and  F8  keys  move  the  selection  a  word  at  a  time  instead  of  a  character 
at  a  time. 
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With  the  mouse: 

Position  the  mouse  cursor  on  the  a  and  hold  down  the  left  button  as  you  roll  the  mouse  until 
trip  is  selected  too.  Then  release  the  button. 

The  selection  should  look  like  this  (note  that  the  highlight  includes  the  space  after  the 
word  trip): 

r ue  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  5BTOTBI 

Step  5.  Delete  the  selected  phrase,  sending  it  to  the  scrap. 

With  the  keyboard: 

Press  the  Del  key,  or  use  the  Delete  command  by  pressing  the  Esc  key,  the  letter  D,  and  the 
Enter  key. 

With  the  mouse: 

Position  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  Delete  command  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  and  click  the 
left  mouse  button. 

Unless  you  use  the  Del  key,  Word  responds  with  the  message  DELETE  to:  I }.  The 
brackets  in  the  message  symbolize  the  scrap,  the  place  to  which  Word  is  guessing  you 
want  to  delete  the  selected  text.  Because  the  guess  is  correct: 

Press  the  Enter  key,  or  click  the  left  mouse  button  on  the  word  DELETE  in  the  message. 

After  the  deletion,  the  selection  stays  in  the  same  position,  but  the  remaining  text  in 
the  paragraph  re-forms  to  fill  the  space  left  by  the  words  a  trip  that  you  deleted: 

|  LC  •••■!•■•  *1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 . =j 

RE:  European  Travel *11 

I've  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  Q  didn't 
request,  you'll  remember.  It  was  your  idea  to  send  me  abroad 
on  a  scouting  trip.  And  it  was  on  short  notice.^ 

The  streets  were  crowded.  There  wasn't  a  shower  in  my 
room.  The  sleeping  car  on  the  train  to  Amsterdam  was  a 
furnace.  It  rained  half  the  time.  I  felt  intimidated 
occasionally.^ 

T 1 

<n 

<n 

♦ 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Co50  tatrip}  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Step  6.  To  complete  the  revision: 

Type  the  word  one  and  put  a  space  after  it  with  the  Spacebar. 
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The  word  is  inserted  at  the  selection,  replacing  the  deleted  words. 

I  I've  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europej  one  [j 

didn't  request j  you'll  remember.  It  was  your  idea  to  send  me 

Step  7.  Use  the  Undo  command  again.  It  will  show  you  what  the  document  looked 
like  before  you  substituted  the  word  one  for  the  words  a  trip.  If  you  use  the  Undo  com¬ 
mand  yet  another  time,  it  will  undo  the  undo.  This  procedure  lets  you  compare  two 
versions  of  a  passage  to  see  which  you  like  best.  Try  it.  You'll  see  this: 

I'ue  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe, 

and  then  this  again: 

!  I'ue  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  TffiMl 

Step  8 .  Next  we'll  try  some  character  formatting. 

With  the  keyboard: 

Use  the  Down  direction  key  to  move  the  selection  down  one  line. 

Part  of  the  sentence  beginning  It  was  your  idea  should  be  highlighted  (selected). 

Press  Shift-F8  (or  the  F9  key  if  you  have  a  version  prior  to  4.0)  to  select  the  entire  sentence. 
With  the  mouse: 

Move  the  mouse  pointer  to  any  point  in  the  sentence  that  begins  It  was  your  idea,  and  click 
both  mouse  buttons  at  once. 

Step  9.  The  key  code  U  will  let  you  underline  whatever  is  selected — in  this  case,  a 
whole  sentence.  To  use  the  built-in  character  format  for  underlining: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  letter  U. 

To  see  the  underlining  more  clearly: 

Move  elsewhere  in  the  document  by  pressing  a  direction  key,  or  click  a  mouse  button  when 
the  mouse  pointer  is  away  from  the  selected  sentence. 

■didn't  request,  you'll  remember.  It  was  your  idea  to  send  me 
abroad  on  a  scouting  trip.  And  it  was  on  short  notice.^ 

Step  10.  Paragraph  formatting  is  next: 

Hold  down  Ctrl  and  press  PgUp  to  move  to  the  top  of  the  document. 

The  capital  M  of  Memo  is  selected.  Now: 

Press  the  F6  key  to  turn  on  the  Extend  Selection  mode,  and  then  press  the  Down 
direction  key  four  times. 
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This  causes  all  the  paragraphs  from  the  beginning  of  the  memo  to  the  R  in  the  line 
RE:  European  Travel  to  be  selected.  (Recall  that  you  don't  have  to  select  all  of  a  para¬ 
graph  to  give  it  paragraph  formatting.) 

Step  11.  We  want  to  remove  the  first-line  indent  for  each  of  these  paragraphs.  So 
first  we'll  use  the  built-in  normal  paragraph  format: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  letter  P. 

Word  responds  by  eliminating  both  the  indents  and  the  open  spacing  between  para¬ 
graphs,  returning  the  paragraphs  to  "normal"  status.  Note  that  the  text  remains 
selected.  We  want  to  retain  the  open  spacing  that  was  eliminated  with  the  Alt-P  com¬ 
bination.  So  we  restore  it  with  the  built-in  open  paragraph  format: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  letter  O. 

L[ . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 . . 

a 


iTQ:  Horatio  Toad,  super visor* 


[j]E:  European  Travels 

SI 

I1 ve  returned  from  a  hectic  trip  to  Europe,  one  I 

Step  12.  To  center  the  word  Memo  on  the  page,  apply  the  built-in  paragraph  format 
that  centers: 

Move  the  selection  to  one  or  more  characters  in  the  word  Memo,  and  then  hold  down  the  Alt 

key  and  press  C. 

Step  13.  Character  formatting  is  next.  Select  all  characters  in  the  word  Memo  by 
pressing  F 7  or  F8,  or  by  placing  the  mouse  pointer  anywhere  on  the  word  and  clicking 
the  right  button.  Now,  boldface  the  characters: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  B. 

Finally,  underline  them: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  U. 

Step  14.  Formatting  is  complete  for  that  portion  of  the  document  you  typed  so  far, 
but  you  have  one  paragraph  left  to  type.  So: 

Move  the  selection  to  the  paragraph  mark  below  the  last  typed  line.  Type  So  I  have  just  one 

question,  boss:  and  stop.  Be  sure  to  type  a  space  after  you  type  the  colon. 

Step  15.  Now,  prepare  to  underline  the  rest  of  the  sentence  as  you  type  it: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  U. 
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This  key  combination  turns  on  the  built-in  underlining  format  at  the  space  occupied 
by  the  selection. 

Step  16.  Type  the  rest  of  the  sentence: 

Type  How  soon  may  I  go  back? 

It  is  underlined  as  you  type.  (On  some  monitors  you  will  see  a  different  color  or 
reduced-intensity  characters  rather  than  underlining.  But  underlining  will  be  printed.) 

Step  17.  At  the  end  of  the  sentence: 

Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  Spacebar. 

This  key  combination  applies  the  built-in  "normal"  character  format,  thereby  turning 
off  the  underlining. 

Step  18.  Only  the  last  three  words  of  the  memo  remain  to  go: 

Type  two  spaces  and  then  I  loved  it! 

I  So  I  have  just  one  question,  boss:  Hou  soon  nay  I  go 

back?  I  loued  it ?T1 

You're  done. 

Before  you  print  the  document,  you  might  want  to  experiment  with  the  Copy,  De¬ 
lete,  and  Insert  commands.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  memo  in  its  current  form,  use  the 
Undo  command  (press  Esc  and  U,  or  else  hold  down  Shift  and  press  FI)  after  each  ex¬ 
perimental  change  to  the  document.  To  try  moving  a  passage  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other:  Select  the  passage;  delete  it  to  the  scrap  by  pressing  Esc,  D,  and  Enter;  move  the 
selection  to  the  new  location;  and  insert  the  deleted  material  by  pressing  the  Ins  key. 
Or,  to  copy  a  passage  so  that  it  appears  more  than  once:  Select  the  passage,  copy  it  to 
the  scrap  (unlike  Delete,  the  Copy  command  leaves  selected  text  intact  in  the  docu¬ 
ment),  move  the  selection  to  a  new  location,  and  insert  the  passage  from  the  scrap.  The 
Del  and  Ins  keys  are  shortcuts  for  the  commands  of  the  same  names. 

As  a  final  step  before  printing,  you  might  want  to  select  and  delete  any  extra  para¬ 
graph  marks  remaining  in  the  buffer  you  created  between  the  end  of  your  document 
and  the  end  mark.  Word  "prints"  these  paragraphs  as  blank  lines  if  they're  still  in  the 
document.  Deleting  the  excess  paragraph  marks  eliminates  any  paper  waste. 

Printing 

Because  you  already  set  up  Word  to  work  with  your  printer  (in  Chapter  4),  print¬ 
ing  what  you've  written  is  simple.  The  command  is  Print  Printer.  You  can  press  the 
Esc  key,  P,  and  P  again,  or  click  the  left  mouse  button  with  the  pointer  on  the  word 
Print  and  then,  when  the  Print  submenu  appears,  click  on  the  word  Printer.  Recall  that 
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the  right  mouse  button  often  provides  you  with  a  shortcut.  Here's  an  example:  If  you 
click  the  right  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  word  Print,  you  needn't  click 
again  on  the  word  Printer. 

If  you're  using  a  dot-matrix  printer  with  continuous-feed  paper,  a  laser  printer,  or 
a  printer  with  an  automatic  sheet  feeder,  the  document  will  print  without  delay.  If 
you're  using  a  printer  that  requires  paper  to  be  fed  manually  a  sheet  at  a  time.  Word 
will  pause  before  printing  each  page  and  display  this  message  or  a  similar  one: 


Enter  V  to  continue  or  Esc  to  cancel  | 


When  the  paper  is  in  place,  press  the  letter  Y.  Otherwise,  press  the  Esc  key. 

If  you're  using  a  daisy-wheel  printer  or  any  other  that  requires  you  to  change 
typefaces  manually.  Word  pauses  before  printing  and  asks  you  to  mount  the  appropri¬ 
ate  daisy  wheel  on  the  printer.  A  typical  message  is: 


Enter  V  after  mounting  Pica  10 


Once  the  new  typeface  wheel  is  mounted  on  the  printer,  press  Y  to  begin  printing.  If 
you  have  a  daisy-wheel  printer  with  manually  fed  paper,  you'll  get  both  Enter  Y .... 
messages  in  succession. 

Although  you  might  not  need  to  see  the  "big  picture"  with  short  documents  such 
as  this  one,  you  can  see  a  reduced-size  on-screen  image  of  the  printed  page  if  you  want 
to.  If  your  computer  is  equipped  with  a  graphics  adapter,  press  Esc,  P,  and  V  to  use  the 
Print  preView  command  to  view  your  document  one  or  two  full  pages  at  a  time.  For 
example,  this  is  what  your  memo  might  look  like  when  previewed  on  a  screen  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  adapter  producing  VGA  (video  graphics  array)  displays: 
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Storing  a  Document 

To  save  a  document  onto  disk,  use  the  Transfer  Save  command.  Press  Esc,  T,  and  S. 
Word  responds  this  way: 

TRANSFER  SAME  filename:  | 

format : (Word ) Text-only  Text-on ly-w ith- 1 ine-breaks  RTF 


Type  in  a  filename  of  up  to  eight  characters  and  press  the  Enter  key.  Do  not 
specify  a  filename  extension  (three  letters  after  a  period).  Word  assigns  the  extension 
.DOC.  For  the  practice  memo,  for  example,  you  can  type  memo  as  the  filename.  When 
you  press  Enter,  the  document  is  saved,  with  the  name  MEMO.DOC,  on  the  disk  in  the 
drive  that  Word  normally  uses  for  documents  (probably  B  or  C)  or  in  the  drive  you 
specified  with  the  Transfer  Options  command.  (If  you  want,  you  can  specify  an  alter¬ 
nate  drive  or  a  pathname  by  typing  it  before  the  filename.) 

After  it  is  saved,  a  document  remains  visible  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  screen.  In 
the  lower  portion,  if  you  have  the  summary  sheet  field  of  the  Options  command  set  to 
Yes,  Word  will  display  a  summary  sheet  for  you  to  fill  in.  (See  Chapter  32,  'Tower 
Tools:  Document  Retrieval,"  for  details  about  filling  in  and  using  summary  sheets.) 

To  clear  the  screen,  use  the  Transfer  Clear  Window  command:  Press  Esc,  T,  C,  and  W. 

To  load  a  document  from  disk  storage  onto  the  screen,  use  the  Transfer  Load  com¬ 
mand.  Press  Esc,  T,  and  L.  Word  responds  this  way: 

TRANSFER  LOAD  filename:  |  read  only:  Yes (No) 

Type  the  filename  of  the  document  you  want  to  load  and  press  the  Enter  key. 

Word  assumes  the  filename  extension  is  .DOC.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  name  of  the 
document,  or  where  it's  stored,  press  FI.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  this  shows  you  a 
list  of  available  drives  and  directories,  as  well  as  all  documents  with  the  extension 
.DOC  in  the  current  drive  or  directory. 

With  the  keyboard,  you  can  cruise  your  drive  and  directory  structure  with  the 
direction  keys  and  the  FI  key  or  the  Enter  key.  When  the  name  of  the  file  you  want  is 
listed,  move  the  highlight  among  the  choices  by  using  the  direction  keys  and  press 
Enter  when  the  choice  you  want  is  highlighted. 

With  the  mouse,  you  can  place  the  mouse  pointer  on  your  choice  and  click  the  left 
button.  To  both  select  and  change  to  a  different  drive  or  directory,  point  to  your  choice 
and  click  the  right  button.  Once  the  file  you  want  is  listed  on  the  screen,  choose  the  file 
and  load  it  in  one  step  by  clicking  the  right  button. 

NOTE:  In  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  pressing  the  FI  key  shows  only  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  current  drive  and  directory.  If  the  file  you  want  is  elsewhere,  type  the 
pathname  leading  to  the  filename  and  then  press  FI.  Precede  the  pathname  with  the 
appropriate  drive  letter,  if  necessary.  For  example,  if  the  current  drive  is  C,  and  you 
want  to  load  a  file  called  Q289  that  is  stored  in  the  newsletter  (NEWSLET)  directory 
on  the  disk  in  drive  B,  type  b:\newslet\q289. 
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Quitting  Word 

When  you  are  finished  with  Word,  press  the  Esc  key  and  the  letter  Q.  If  there  has 
been  no  new  editing  since  you  last  saved  the  document.  Word  will  quit  immediately. 

If  the  document  on  the  screen  has  had  even  minor  changes  made  to  it  since  it  was  last 
saved,  even  if  it's  only  been  repaginated  for  printing.  Word  will  ask  whether  you  want 
to  save  the  edited  version.  You  will  see  this  message  or  a  similar  one: 

Enter*  V  to  save  changes  to  document,  N  to  lose  changes,  or  Esc  to  cancel  | 


If  you  want  to  save  the  latest  version  of  the  document  under  its  existing  name, 
press  Y.  To  lose  the  editing  changes  made  since  you  last  stored  the  document  on  disk, 
press  N.  If  you  decide  you're  not  ready  to  quit  after  all,  press  the  Esc  key. 

If  you  use  the  mouse  to  execute  the  Quit  command.  Word  saves  editing  changes 
without  prompting  if  you  click  on  the  command  name  with  the  right  mouse  button. 

The  Format  Division  Commands 

Recall  that  Word  comes  with  a  single  built-in  division  format.  Sometimes  you  may 
want  to  change  such  things  as  page  size  or  margin  width,  or  you  may  want  to  turn  on 
automatic  page  numbering.  To  make  such  changes,  select  any  character(s)  in  your 
document  and  use  the  Format  Division  commands. 

Beginning  with  Word  version  4.0,  the  Format  Division  command  is  broken  into 
four  different  commands:  Format  Division  Margins,  Format  Division  Page-numbers, 
Format  Division  Layout,  and  Format  Division  line-Numbers. 

For  simplicity,  at  first  concern  yourself  with  the  Format  Division  Margins  com¬ 
mand.  Press  Esc,  F,  D,  and  M.  Word  responds  by  displaying  the  following  array  of 
command  fields: 


FORMAT  DIMISION  MARGINS 
top:  yi 

bottom : 

1” 

left:  1.25” 

right : 

1.25” 

page  length:  11” 

width : 

8.5” 

0.5” 

gutter  margin:  0” 

running-head  position 

from  top: 

from  bottom:  0.5” 

mirror  margins:  VesCNo) 

use  as  default:  VesCNo) 

The  shading  in  the  preceding  illustration  appears  only  in  this  book,  not  on  your 
screen.  In  the  beginning,  concern  yourself  with  the  fields  that  are  not  shaded.  Use  the 
direction  keys  to  move  from  field  to  field,  exactly  as  you  did  with  the  various  Options 
commands  in  Chapter  5.  Type  in  different  measurements  for  margins  and  page  size  if 
you  want,  and  then  press  the  Enter  key.  A  division  mark  (::::::)  will  appear  across  the 
width  of  the  screen,  immediately  before  the  end  mark.  Try  to  stay  away  from  the  divi¬ 
sion  mark — just  as  you  tried  to  stay  away  from  the  end  mark. 

If  you  want  to  use  automatic  page  numbering,  choose  the  Format  Division  Page- 
numbers  command.  Initially,  ignore  all  the  fields  except  the  first  one,  which  gives  you 
the  Yes  or  No  choice  of  printing  page  numbers.  Press  the  Spacebar  to  choose  between 
Yes  and  No ,  and  then  press  the  Enter  key  to  finalize  your  choice. 

You've  learned  "The  Simple  Word."  Word  offers  much  more  complex  capabilities, 
but  isn't  it  nice  to  know  you  can  do  so  much,  so  easily? 
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In  the  last  chapter,  you  saw  how  easily  you  can  create  a  document  with  Word. 
Type  to  create  the  content,  press  the  Enter  key  to  start  a  new  paragraph,  and  use 
Word's  built-in  formats  to  customize  the  appearance  of  your  document.  You  can  create 
many  documents  with  these  features  alone,  and  there's  nothing  to  stop  you  from  rely¬ 
ing  on  them  until  you're  thoroughly  comfortable  with  Word.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  program  is  that  it  allows  you  to  proceed  at  your  own  pace  and  gives  you  plenty  of 
room  to  grow. 

But  what  happens  if  you  want  to  give  your  paragraphs  an  appearance  that  isn't 
built  into  Word?  Or  you  want  to  use  different  margin  widths?  Or  you  want  more  so¬ 
phisticated  results — but  you  don't  want  any  extra  work? 

This  chapter  offers  more  practice  in  creating  a  document  and  introduces  you  to  a 
way  of  saving  your  formats  with  a  feature  called  style  by  example  (available  in  versions 
4.0  and  later  of  Word).  Using  style  by  example  and  Word's  ability  to  preserve  and  re¬ 
member  formats  in  special  files  called  style  sheets,  you  can  tailor  Word's  formatting 
skills  to  capitalize  on  your  own  way  of  working.  Furthermore,  you  can  tell  Word  to  ig¬ 
nore  its  own  built-in  formats  and  use  your  formats  from  the  style  sheet  instead. 

Although  the  formats,  or  styles,  that  you'll  be  saving  here  are  more  easily  applied 
with  built-in  styles,  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an  introductory  exercise.  There  are 
various  reasons  to  use  styles.  One  is  that  as  you  become  adept  with  Word,  you'll  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  create — and  save — some  formats  that  are  not  built  into  Word:  formats 
for  headings,  perhaps,  or  for  running  heads;  for  side-by-side  paragraphs;  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Style  by  example  and  style  sheets  are  ideal  for  this.  Furthermore,  styles 
let  you  (or  your  whole  office)  produce  documents  with  a  consistent  appearance;  and 
for  sophisticated  formatting,  styles  are  easier  to  use  than  conventional  formatting 
techniques. 

To  distinguish  clearly  between  working  with  a  document  itself  and  working  with 
its  style  sheet,  let's  approach  the  process  in  two  stages. 
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STAGE  ONE:  THE  DOCUMENT 

Assume  that  you  want  to  write  and  print  another  memo,  much  like  the  one  you 
created  in  Chapter  6.  In  fact,  let's  suppose  that  you're  suddenly  struck  by  the  number 
of  memos  you  generate  and  this  time  you  decide  to  save  your  standard  memo  format¬ 
ting  to  make  your  work  even  easier  in  the  future.  Here  is  your  new  memo: 


Memo 


TO: 

Rollo  Resolute 

FROM: 

Ima  Killjoy 

RE: 

Expense  Reimbursement 

This  memo  is  to  request  an  explanation  for  your  refusal 
to  reimburse  the  following  expenses  incurred  during  my 
hectic  trip  to  Europe: 

One.  with  telephoto  jeps.  Surely  you  realize  I 

left  in  a  hurry  and  needed  something  for  taking 
photographs ! 

Yacht  rental  on  the  Riviera.  Entertainment,  sir. 
Besides,  it  was  one  of  the  few  days  it  didn't  rain. 

One  case  of  French  champagne.  I'm  afraid  the  water  just 
didn't  agree  with  me.  (Besides,  I  saved  the  company 
money  by  buying  the  case . ) 

Please  respond  immediately.  I  really  can't  afford  to  pay 
these  bills. 


As  before,  you'll  start  by  entering  the  text  of  your  memo,  leaving  the  formatting 
niceties  for  later.  Until  you're  familiar  with  Word,  this  is  probably  a  good  approach  to 
take  because  it  lets  you  concentrate  on  the  content  of  your  document,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  the  look  of  what  you  write  can  be  nudged  into  shape  any  time  you  choose. 

The  formatting,  at  first,  will  be  accomplished  with  built-in  formats,  the  same 
method  we  used  in  Chapter  6.  But  once  the  document  begins  to  take  form,  we'll  move 
into  new  territory,  creating  a  style  sheet  from  the  document. 

Because  you've  created  a  similar  document,  the  instructions  here  will  be  less 
detailed,  although  complete  enough  to  follow  in  a  step-by-step  manner.  For  example, 
keyboard  instructions  tell  you  which  keys  to  press  as  follows:  Alt-O  means  press  and 
hold  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  letter  O;  Esc  TS  means  press  the  Esc  key,  press  T,  and 
then  press  S. 

Once  again,  it's  important  to  verify  your  starting  place  so  that  we  can  walk  in  step 
along  the  path  to  using  a  style  sheet: 

1.  If  Word  is  not  running,  type  word .  If  Word  is  running  and  a  document  is  on 
screen,  save  the  file,  if  you  haven't  already  done  so,  with  the  Transfer  Save 
command  (press  Esc  TS).  Then  clear  the  text  window  with  the  Transfer  Clear 
Window  command  (press  Esc  TCW). 
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2.  Press  the  Esc  key,  if  necessary,  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  text  window  from 
the  command  (menu)  area. 

3.  Check  that  the  highlight  is  on  the  end  mark  (the  diamond). 

You'll  want  the  ruler  displayed  at  the  top  of  the  document  window,  and  you'll 
want  paragraph  marks  to  appear  when  you  press  the  Enter  key,  so  use  whichever  of 
the  following  procedures  is  appropriate  for  your  version  of  Word: 

♦  Version  5.0  or  later:  If  the  ruler  is  not  displayed  at  the  top  of  the  document  win¬ 
dow,  press  Esc  O  for  the  Options  command.  Press  the  Down  direction  key  once 
to  move  to  the  show  ruler  field  and  press  the  Spacebar  once  to  turn  the  ruler  on. 

If  parentheses  surround  either  None  or  All  in  the  show  non-printing  symbols  field, 
use  the  direction  keys  to  move  to  the  field  and  press  the  Spacebar  once  or  twice 
to  move  the  highlight  to  Partial.  Press  Enter. 

♦  Versions  prior  to  5.0:  If  the  ruler  is  not  displayed,  press  Esc  WO  for  the  Window 
Options  command.  Press  the  tab  key  five  times  (or  in  Word  4.0  simply  press  the 
End  key)  to  move  to  the  ruler  field  and  press  the  Y  key  to  turn  the  ruler  on.  Press 
Enter.  Press  Esc  O  for  the  Options  command.  If  parentheses  surround  either 
None  or  Complete  in  the  visible  field,  press  the  P  (or  the  Spacebar  once  or  twice) 
to  move  the  highlight  to  Partial.  Press  Enter. 

Now,  with  the  housekeeping  details  out  of  the  way,  let's  begin  to  write  and  format 
the  memo. 

Step  1.  To  help  on-screen  readability,  apply  Word's  built-in  format  for  open  para¬ 
graph  spacing:  Press  Alt-O. 

Step  2.  Create  a  buffer  by  pressing  the  Enter  key  several  times,  and  then  press 
Ctrl-PgUp  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  topmost  paragraph  mark. 

Step  3.  Type  the  following  memo,  pressing  the  Enter  key  wherever  you  see  [Enter]: 

Memo[Enter][Enter] 

TO:  Rollo  Resolute[Enter] 

FROM:  Ima  Killjoy[Enter] 

RE:  Expense  Reimbursement[Enter][Enter] 

This  memo  is  to  request  an  explanation  for  your  refusal  to 
reimburse  the  following  expenses  incurred  during  my 
hectic  trip  to  Europe:[Enter] 

One  camera  with  telephoto  lens.  Surely  you  realize  I  left  in  a 
hurry  and  needed  something  for  taking  photographs! 

[Enter] 

Yacht  rental  on  the  Riviera.  Entertainment,  sir. 

Besides,  it  was  one  of  the  few  days  it  didn’t  rain. [Enter] 

One  case  of  French  champagne.  I’m  afraid  the  water  just  didn’t 
agree  with  me.  (Besides,  I  saved  the  company  money  by 
buying  by  the  case.)[Enter] 

Please  respond  immediately.  I  really  can’t  afford  to  pay  these  bills. 

[Enter] 
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This  is  what  the  beginning  of  your  memo  should  look  like: 


LL . 

■  ■  ■  1 . 2 . 

MemoS 

s 

TO: 

Rollo  ResoluteS 

FROM: 

Ima  KilljoyS 

RE: 

Expense  Reimbursements 

s 

This  memo  is  to  request  an  explanation  for  your  refusal  to 
reimburse  the  following  expenses  incurred  during  my  hectic 
trip  to  Europe :*fl 

One  camera  with  telephoto  lens.  Surely  you  realize  I  left  in 
a  hurry  and  needed  something  for  taking  photographs ?TI 

Vacht  rental  on  the  Riuiera.  Entertainment ,  sir.  Besides,  it 
was  one  of  the  few  days  it  didn't  rain. *11 

Pgl  Co40  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Note  that  every  paragraph  you  typed  has  a  blank  line  above  it  but  is  otherwise 
plainly  formatted  and  flush  with  the  left  margin.  Let's  give  the  memo  some 
personality. 

Step  4.  Press  Ctrl-PgUp  to  move  the  highlight  back  to  the  beginning  of  your  docu¬ 
ment,  the  paragraph  containing  the  single  word  Memo. 

Step  5.  Press  the  F8  key  to  highlight  the  entire  word.  Now,  as  you  did  in  the  last 
memo,  center  the  paragraph  and  format  the  characters  as  bold  and  underlined.  Press 
Alt-CBU.  Press  the  End  key  to  move  the  highlight  away  from  the  formatted  characters, 
and  this  is  what  you  should  see: 


Heoojl 

Step  6.  The  paragraphs  headed  TO:,  FROM:,  and  RE:  are  already  formatted  as  you 
want  them,  so  skip  over  them.  Press  the  Down  direction  key  six  times  to  move  the 
highlight  to  the  paragraph  beginning  This  memo  is. 

Recall  that  you  can  format  an  entire  paragraph  provided  that  the  highlight  is  on 
any  character  within  it.  Your  highlight  should  be  somewhere  in  the  first  text  para¬ 
graph,  so  use  Word's  built-in  format  to  indent  the  first  line:  Press  Alt-F. 

The  highlight  is  already  in  this  paragraph,  so  take  the  opportunity  to  add 
emphasis  to  the  word  hectic  by  using  Word's  built-in  italic  format. 

Step  7.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  word  hectic  and  select  the  entire  word  by  press¬ 
ing  the  F7  or  F8  key.  To  italicize  the  word,  press  Alt-I.  Press  the  End  key  to  move  away 
from  the  word  so  that  you  can  see  the  formatting. 
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Your  memo  now  looks  like  this: 

L[ - !■■••! . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 


<n 

TO:  Rollo  ResoluteS 

FROM:  Ima  KilljoyS 
RE:  Expense  Reimbursements 

<11 

This  memo  is  to  request  an  explanation  for  your  refusal 
to  reimburse  the  follouing  expenses  incurred  during  my 
hectic  trip  to  Europe 

Step  8.  You  want  the  next  three  paragraphs  to  stand  out  on  the  page,  so  use  an¬ 
other  built-in  format,  the  "nested"  paragraph,  which  indents  all  the  lines  of  a  para¬ 
graph  one  tab  stop  (in  this  case.  Word's  default  of  0.5  inch). 

Press  the  Down  direction  key  until  the  highlight  is  in  the  paragraph  beginning 
One  camera,  and  then  apply  the  nested  format  by  pressing  Alt-N.  Make  the  paragraph 
stand  out  even  more  by  underlining  the  opening  words. 

Step  9.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  letter  O  in  the  word  One  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph.  (If  the  highlight  is  anywhere  in  the  first  line  of  text,  the  Home  key  will  do 
the  trick.)  Press  F6  to  turn  on  Word's  Extend  Selection  mode,  and  then  press  F8  or  the 
Right  direction  key  to  highlight  One  camera  with  telephoto  lens.  Finally,  press  Alt-U  to 
underline  it  all.  Press  the  Down  direction  key  twice  so  that  you  can  see  the  formatting. 
Your  memo  is  beginning  to  take  shape: 

L0-- . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 . 


<n 

TO:  Rollo  ResoluteS 

FROM:  Ina  KilljoyS 
RE:  Expense  Reimbursements 

<11 


This  memo  is  to  request  an  explanation  for  your  refusal 
to  reimburse  the  follouing  expenses  incurred  during  my 
hectic  trip  to  Europe :S 

One  camera  with  telephoto  lens.  Surely  you  realize  I 
left  in  a  hurry  and  needed  something  for  taking 
photographs! S 

Vacht  rental  on  the  Riviera.  Entertainment ,  sir.  Besides,  it 
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That's  all  the  formatting  you're  going  to  do  for  now,  even  though  your  entire 
memo  isn't  yet  formatted.  It's  time  to  try  saving  these  formats  in  a  style  sheet.  Later 
you'll  use  the  rest  of  the  document  as  a  testing  ground  for  trying  out  the  styles  you've 
recorded. 


STAGE  TWO: 

RECORDING  FORMATTING  IN  A  STYLE  SHEET 

Based  on  what  you've  done  so  far,  it  might  seem  as  though  there's  little,  if  any,  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  built-in  format  and  a  style.  In  terms  of  the  appearance  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  there's  not  necessarily  a  difference.  But  in  the  way  Word  treats  the  two  kinds  of 
formatting,  there  are  great  differences. 

Formatting,  such  as  that  applied  by  the  built-in  formats  you've  been  using,  defines 
the  look  of  a  character,  paragraph,  or  division,  as  a  style  does.  Formatting  is,  in  fact, 
part  of  what  defines  a  style.  But  there  the  similarity  ends.  Word  "sees"  formatting  you 
apply  with  built-in  formats  or  the  family  of  Format  commands  (described  in  Chapter 
15)  as  bound  to  your  text.  Italic  is  italic,  and  it  remains  italic  until  you  deliberately  re¬ 
move  or  change  it.  On  the  other  hand.  Word  "sees"  formatting  you  apply  with  a  style 
as  something  more  fluid,  hence  as  something  more  open  to  change.  Thus,  you  can 
define  a  style  as  italic  and,  if  you  don't  like  it,  redefine  the  style  as  all  capitals,  bold¬ 
face,  or  anything  else  you  like.  When  you  redefine  the  style,  there's  no  need  to  find 
and  manually  change  every  instance  of  it  in  your  document.  Word  does  it  for  you  au¬ 
tomatically.  When  you  are  accustomed  to  styles,  you'll  find  that  they're  by  far  the 
most  flexible  way  to  approach  document  formatting. 

When  you  use  Word's  style-by- example  feature,  in  essence  you  point  to  a  charac¬ 
ter,  paragraph,  or  division  format  by  putting  the  highlight  anywhere  within  it.  Then 
you  use  Word's  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command  to  say,  "All  right,  use  this 
character/ paragraph /division  format  as  an  example.  Record  it  for  me  so  that  you  can 
apply  the  same  format  to  whatever  document  I  choose,  whenever  I  tell  you  to  do  so." 

Later  in  this  book,  in  Chapter  31,  you'll  discover  techniques  that  can  help  you 
create  not  merely  one  style  sheet  but  a  whole  series  of  interchangeable  ones  that  can 
alter  the  entire  look  of  a  document  as  completely  as  you  can  change  your  appearance 
by  trading  sportswear  for  evening  dress.  But  right  now,  let's  work  on  a  single,  easy-to- 
create,  easy-to-use  style  sheet  based  on  the  formatting  you've  applied  to  your  memo. 

So  that  you  can  see  what's  going  on,  turn  on  Word's  style  bar.  This  is  a  narrow 
vertical  band,  mostly  blank,  extending  down  the  left  edge  of  the  screen.  If  you  have 
version  5.0  or  later,  turn  the  style  bar  on  by  pressing  Esc  0,(for  the  Options  command) 
and  moving  the  highlight  to  the  field  labeled  show  style  bar.  If  Yes  is  not  selected,  press 
the  Spacebar  once.  Press  Enter  to  execute  the  command.  (If  you  have  an  earlier  version 
of  Word,  choose  the  Window  Options  command  and  choose  Yes  in  the  style  bar  field.) 

After  the  style  bar  is  turned  on.  Word  displays  an  asterisk  (*)  next  to  each  para¬ 
graph  of  your  memo.  These  asterisks  tell  you  that  the  paragraphs  are  not  currently  for¬ 
matted  by  styles  in  a  style  sheet.  You'll  change  that. 

Step  1.  Begin  by  pressing  Ctrl-PgUp,  to  move  the  highlight  back  to  the  letter  M  in 
the  word  Memo  at  the  top  of  the  document. 
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Recall  that  to  select  a  paragraph  so  that  you  can  format  it,  you  highlight  any  char¬ 
acters)  within  it.  You  use  the  same  approach  to  select  a  paragraph  before  recording  its 
formatting  as  a  paragraph  style.  With  the  highlight  "pointing"  to  your  centered  para¬ 
graph,  you  tell  Word  to  save  that  format  for  you. 

Press  Esc  FS  to  read  the  menu  of  Format  Stylesheet  commands.  The  menu  presents 
you  with  several  choices.  If  you  press  the  Spacebar  or  the  Right  direction  key,  you  will 
move  from  choice  to  choice.  The  final  choice  is  Record  (for  the  Format  Stylesheet 
Record  command): 

FORMAT  STVLESHEET:  Attach  Character  Paragraph  Division 
Copies  formatting  from  selection  to  new  style 


Notice  that  the  message  in  the  message  line  reads  Copies  formatting  from  selection  to 
new  style.  That's  what  you  want  to  do,  so  press  Enter.  Word  now  displays: 

FORMAT  STVLESHEET  RECORD  key  code:  |  usage:  Character (Paragraph )Di vision 

variant:  1  remark: 

Take  a  moment  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  names  of  the  fields. 

♦  key  code  is  blank  at  the  moment,  but  in  this  field  you  will  type  a  one-letter  or 
two-letter  keyboard  code  of  your  choice.  Think  of  this  "key  code"  as  your 
shorthand  name  for  the  format  you're  saving.  In  the  future,  when  you  want  to 
use  this  formatting  again,  you'll  simply  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  the  key 
code — which  is  much  easier  than  typing  something  such  as  "make  these  char¬ 
acters  italic,"  and  even  easier  than  using  Format  commands. 

♦  usage  tells  Word  whether  you're  naming  and  saving  a  character,  a  paragraph,  or 
a  division  format. 

♦  variant  is  Word's  term  for  the  identifying  name  or  number  by  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  remembers  the  format  you  save.  If  the  word  variant  seems  a  little  abstruse, 
think  of  it  as  the  individual  name  or  serial  number  of  a  specific  style.  If  the 
"usage"  is  the  "species"  of  style,  the  "variant"  is  the  individual. 

♦  remark  is  an  optional  fill-in  field  you  can  use  to  describe  the  style,  for  your  own 
future  reference. 

Although  these  fields  might  mean  little  at  the  moment,  fill  them  out  as  described 
in  the  next  step.  Their  usefulness  will  become  apparent. 

Step  2.  The  highlight  should  be  in  the  key  code  field.  If  it  is  not,  use  the  direction 
keys  to  move  it  there.  Note  that  Word's  message  line  now  reads.  Enter  one  or  two  letter 
key  code  for  style.  Although  you  can  assign  any  key  code  you  want,  for  now,  type  the 
code  CP  (for  Centered  Paragraph ). 

In  the  next  field,  usage ,  notice  that  parentheses  surround  Word's  guess  as  to  the 
type  of  style.  Paragraph ,  that  you  want  to  record.  Word's  guess  is  correct,  so  you  can 
leave  the  field  by  pressing  the  Right  direction  key.  This  moves  the  highlight  to  the 
variant  field. 
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Step  3.  Word  keeps  track  of  individual  styles  by  their  variant  names  or  numbers. 
You  can  either  type  a  name  or  number  or  choose  a  variant  from  a  list  by  pressing  FI. 
Either  way,  you  must  choose  (or  let  Word  choose)  a  variant  from  a  predefined  list  of 
possibilities.  Press  FI  to  see  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  types  of  paragraphs  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  In  Word  5.0,  the  list  looks  like  this  (in  Word  4.0,  it  is  very  similar): 


B^ootnote 

Running  Head 

Heading  level 

Heading  level  2 

Heading  level  3 

Heading  level  4 

Heading  level 

Heading  level  6 

Heading  level  7 

Index  level  1 

Index  level  2 

Index  level  3 

Index  level  4 

Table  level  1 

Table  level  2 

Table  level  3 

Table  level  4 

Annotation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

FORMAT  STYLESHEET  RECORD  key  code:  CP  usage:  Character (Paragraph )Di vis ion 

variant:  STEffiEWfl  remark: 

Enter  variant  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list 
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Don't  be  disconcerted  by  the  size  of  the  display.  Instead,  notice  that  many  of  the 
names  at  the  top  of  the  screen  represent  familiar  types  of  paragraphs:  footnotes,  run¬ 
ning  heads,  heading  levels,  and  so  on.  These  names  are  predefined  for  the  types  of 
paragraphs  they  describe,  not  only  because  they  represent  distinct  paragraph  types 
but  also  because  each  of  these  names  tells  Word  exactly  what  the  paragraph  is  used 
for.  Thus,  if  you  assign  a  particular  type  of  formatting  to  the  variant  name  Footnote , 
Word  will  know  from  the  name  that  your  footnote  formatting — your  style — is  to  be 
applied  whenever  you  create  a  footnote  in  your  document.  This  lets  you  dedicate  a 
style  to  a  particular  purpose  so  that  Word  knows  to  use  it  automatically.  We  call  these 
styles  that  have  names  rather  than  numbers  as  variants  dedicated  styles  because  they 
are  dedicated  to  specific  tasks. 

For  more  general  use.  Word  also  offers  paragraph  variants  numbered  1  through 
55.  These  potentially  give  you  up  to  55  additional  styles  that  store  paragraph 
formatting. 

In  this  case,  you  want  variant  number  1  for  your  centered  heading.  Because  you 
displayed  the  list  by  pressing  FI,  Word  is  now  proposing  a  variant  by  highlighting  its 
name  on  the  screen. 

Use  the  direction  keys  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  number  1,  and  then  press  the 
Tab  key  (not  a  direction  key)  to  move  to  the  remark  field. 

Step  4.  The  remark  field  is  where  you  can  type  a  description  of  the  style  you  are 
creating.  This  is  strictly  for  your  benefit,  not  Word's.  For  your  centered  heading,  type 
CENTERED  HEADING.  (All  capitals  are  not  necessary,  but  they  add  readability.)  You're 
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done,  so  press  the  Enter  key.  Observe  that  as  soon  as  the  style  is  recorded  the  key  code 
CP  appears  in  the  style  bar  next  to  your  first  paragraph.  This  tells  you  that  the  para¬ 
graph's  formatting  now  is  governed  by  the  style  that  has  the  CP  key  code. 

But  what  have  you  created?  Take  a  look  and  see.  Word  has  a  special  place,  called 
the  Gallery,  that  it  reserves  for  you  to  display,  create,  and  modify  the  styles  that,  taken 
collectively,  form  style  sheets. 

Step  5.  To  look  into  the  Gallery,  press  Esc  G  for  the  Gallery  command: 

n  L[ . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 1 . 7 . T] 


CP  Paragraph  1  CENTERED  HEADING 

lUBCourier  (modern  a)  12  Bold  Underlined.  Centered ,  space  before  1  li. 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 
Select  style  or  press  ESC  to  use  menu 
O  ? 


FORMAL.  STM 
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Observe  that  Word  displays  a  menu  of  commands  similar  to  the  Edit  menu  you 
just  used.  These  commands  work  in  much  the  same  way  the  commands  in  Word's  Edit 
menu  do,  but,  as  you'll  learn  in  Chapter  16,  they  affect  styles  only.  As  you  can  see,  you 
can  Insert,  Delete,  Copy,  and  Format  styles.  And  you  can  request  Help  (by  pressing  H) 
if  you  run  into  problems. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  screen  holds  something  interesting — the  paragraph  style 
you  just  saved.  It  is  an  English-language  description,  only  slightly  cryptic,  of  the  for¬ 
matting  associated  with  the  CP  style.  It  is  also  the  first  style  in  your  budding  style 
sheet.  Here,  briefly,  are  what  the  codes  and  description  mean: 

♦  1,  at  the  far-left  edge,  is  simply  a  number  Word  assigns.  Word  numbers  the 
styles  in  a  style  sheet  according  to  their  placement  in  the  Gallery.  The  topmost 
style  is  number  1,  the  next  style  is  2,  and  so  forth.  If  you  move  styles  around 
in  a  style  sheet,  the  numbers  change — but  nothing  is  affected.  At  the  moment, 
your  style  sheet  has  only  a  single  style,  so  it  is  number  1. 

♦  CP,  next  to  the  number,  is  the  key  code. 

♦  Paragraph  1  is  the  usage  and  variant  of  the  style:  usage  is  Paragraph,  variant  is  1. 

♦  CENTERED  HEADING  is  the  remark.  It  is  convenient  to  have  this  description  of 
the  style's  formatting. 
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Courier  (modern  a)  12  Bold  Underlined  describes  the  font,  size,  and  character  for¬ 
matting  Word  will  use  for  your  heading  paragraph.  (NOTE:  If  you  have  version 
4.0  of  Word,  your  version  of  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command  did  not 
copy  the  bold  and  underlined  character  formatting.  This  is  because  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  versions,  not  because  of  anything  you  did.)  With  either  version  4.0  or  5.0 
of  Word,  your  display  might  also  show  a  different  font,  such  as  Pica.  Don't 
worry  about  the  details  for  now. 

The  idea  that  there  is  character  formatting  in  a  paragraph  style  might  seem 
odd  at  first,  but  it  makes  sense.  It's  handy  to  be  able  to  tell  Word:  "For  this  kind 
of  paragraph,  I  normally  want  characters  formatted  as. . The  character¬ 
formatting  portion  of  a  paragraph  style  is  always  the  first  part  of  the  formatting 
to  be  described  and  ends  with  a  period. 

Centered ,  space  before  1  li  is  a  description  of  the  paragraph  format  you  applied  by 
pressing  Alt-O  (for  open  spacing)  and  Alt-C  (for  centering)  to  use  Word's  built- 
in  formats.  When  you  told  Word  to  record  the  style  with  the  Format  Stylesheet 
Record  command.  Word  translated  both  types  of  paragraph  formatting  into 
what  you  see  here. 

Now  that  you've  seen  the  "before"  and  "after,"  it's  time  to  get  back  and  save  the 
rest  of  your  formats.  Press  E  for  the  Gallery's  Exit  command.  You  must  use  this  com¬ 
mand  to  move  from  the  Gallery  back  to  the  main  document  window. 

Step  6.  Saving  the  rest  of  your  formats  will  be  easy.  You'll  simply  use  the  Format 
Stylesheet  Record  command  for  each  style  you  want  to  save.  The  following  steps  give 
instructions,  but  in  more  abbreviated  form. 

Step  7.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  paragraph  beginning  TO:  and  choose  the  Format 
Stylesheet  Record  command  (Esc  FSR).  This  paragraph  is  flush  with  the  left  margin,  so 
type  the  key  code  LP  (for  f lush-Left  Paragraph)  in  the  key  code  field.  The  proposed 
usage.  Paragraph,  is  correct,  and  the  proposed  variant,  2,  is  fine  for  this  example,  so 
move  the  highlight  to  the  remark  field  and  type  the  description  TO/FROM/RE.  Press  En¬ 
ter,  and  your  second  style  is  recorded. 

Step  8.  Move  the  highlight  down  to  the  paragraph  beginning  This  memo.  Recall 
that  this  type  of  paragraph  (flush  left  with  a  first-line  indent  and  a  blank  line  above) 
was  the  normal,  or  standard,  paragraph  you  used  in  Chapter  6.  It  is  the  standard  para¬ 
graph  in  this  memo  too.  To  make  life  easy  for  yourself,  you'll  tell  Word  to  assume  you 
want  this  paragraph  formatting,  unless  you  specify  otherwise,  in  every  document 
with  which  you  use  this  style  sheet. 

As  before,  press  Esc  FSR  to  begin  recording  the  style.  Type  SP  (for  Standard  Para¬ 
graph)  in  the  key  code  field.  Paragraph,  as  proposed,  is  the  correct  usage,  so  press  the 
Down  direction  key  to  move  to  the  variant  field.  This  time,  press  FI  to  see  a  list  and 
choose  the  predefined  variant  Standard.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  remark  field,  type 
the  description  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH ,  and  press  Enter. 
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In  the  future,  whenever  you  use  this  style  sheet  to  create  a  document.  Word  will 
make  all  your  paragraphs  single-spaced,  with  a  first-line  indent  and  a  blank  line 
above,  unless  you  apply  a  different  format. 

Step  9.  You  have  one  more  paragraph  format  to  record,  so  move  the  highlight  to 
the  paragraph  beginning  One  camera  and  press  Esc  FSR  again.  Type  NP  (for  Nested 
Paragraph)  in  the  key  code  field,  accept  the  usage  Paragraph  and  the  variant  3,  and  type 
NESTED  (INDENTED)  PARAGRAPH  in  the  remark  field.  Press  Enter. 


Step  10.  You  have  two  types  of  character  formatting  in  the  main  body  of  your 
memo:  italic  and  underlined.  Word  lets  you  save  character  formats  too,  so  complete 
your  style  sheet  by  recording  these  formats  as  character  styles.  First,  the  italics. 

Step  11.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  italicized  word  hectic  and  press  Esc  FSR.  Type  IC 
(for  Italic  Character)  in  the  key  code  field  and  press  the  Right  direction  key  to  move  to 
the  usage  field.  This  time,  you  don't  want  Word's  proposed  Paragraph  usage,  so  press 
the  C  key  twice  to  highlight  Character. 

In  the  variant  field.  Word  proposes  the  numeral  1.  As  for  paragraph  variants. 

Word  offers  a  choice  of  predefined  and  available  names  and  numbers.  Character 
variant  1  is  fine  for  your  purposes  here,  so  skip  the  variant  field.  Move  the  highlight  to 
the  remark  field,  type  ITALIC  CHARACTER ,  and  press  Enter. 

Step  12.  As  a  final  step,  record  underlining  as  another  character  style.  Highlight 
any  part  of  the  phrase  One  camera  with  telephoto  lens  and  press  Esc  FSR.  Type  UC  (for 
Underlined  Character)  in  the  key  code  field,  choose  the  Character  usage,  accept  the  pro¬ 
posed  variant  (2),  type  the  description  UNDERLINED  CHARACTER  in  the  remark  field, 
and  press  Enter. 


Step  13.  Your  style  sheet  is  complete.  Take  a  look  at  the  Gallery  now.  Press  Esc  G: 


L[  • 

a 

2 

3 


ragraph  1 

CENTERED  HEADING 

ourier  (modern  a)  12  Bold  Underlined. 

Centered,  space  before  1  li. 

LP  Paragraph  2  TO/FROM/RE 

Courier  (modern  a)  12.  Flush  left,  space  before  1  li. 

SP  Paragraph  Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH 

Courier  (modern  a)  12.  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space 
before  1  li. 

NP  Paragraph  3  NESTED  (INDENTED)  PARAGRAPH 

Courier  (modern  a)  12.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  0.5"  (first  line 
indent  0.5"),  space  before  1  li. 

IC  Character  1  ITALIC  CHARACTER 

Courier  (modern  a)  12  Italic. 

UC  Character  2  UNDERLINED  CHARACTER 

Courier  (modern  a)  12  Underlined. 


Each  of  the  entries  on  the  screen  is  a  separate  style. 

From  now  on,  you'll  never  have  to  select  characters  or  paragraphs  and  apply 
Word's  built-in  styles  one  by  one.  These  styles  will  format  your  documents  the  way 
you  want,  either  as  you  type  or  when  you  finish  writing.  As  you  continue  through  this 
book  and  experiment  with  Word,  you'll  find  you  can  add  styles  to  this  style  sheet 
whenever  you  want,  delete  some,  change  others . . .  make  Word  truly  your  own. 
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Before  you  try  out  your  styles,  you  might  want  to  save  this  style  sheet.  To  do  so, 
use  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Save  command.  First,  be  sure  you're  in  the  Gallery.  If  you're 
not,  press  Esc  G.  Now,  press  TS  (for  Transfer  Save).  Word  will  propose  the  name 
NORMAL.STY,  possibly  preceded  by  the  name  of  the  current  drive  or  path.  (.STY  is  the 
extension  Word  uses  for  style  sheets.)  As  you'll  see  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  31,  the 
name  NORMAL.STY  is  important  to  remember.  In  the  same  way  that  you  can  define  a 
standard,  or  normal,  paragraph  for  a  document,  you  can  define  a  normal  (default) 
style  sheet  that  Word  loads  whenever  you  start  the  program.  The  beauty  of  this  in 
practical  terms  is  that  you  can  create  one  style  sheet  with  all  the  formats  you  normally 
use,  name  that  style  sheet  NORMAL.STY,  and  have  those  formats,  instead  of  Word's 
defaults,  available  whenever  you  start  Word. 

At  this  point,  however,  you're  unlikely  to  want  to  replace  Word's  default  format¬ 
ting  with  the  small  style  sheet  you  just  created,  so  give  the  style  sheet  a  name  other 
than  NORMAL.STY — SAMPLE.STY,  perhaps — and  press  Enter  to  complete  the  Transfer 
Save  command.  Press  E  to  exit  the  Gallery. 


TESTING  YOUR  STYLES 

Now  you  can  try  out  your  styles  and  see  how  simple  it  is  to  use  a  style  sheet.  All 
you'll  need  are  the  Alt  key  and  the  key  codes  you  assigned  to  your  styles. 

Step  1.  Indent  the  two  paragraphs  below  the  one  beginning  One  camera.  Move  the 
highlight  anywhere  within  the  paragraph  that  starts  Yacht  rental,  press  F6  to  extend  the 
selection,  and  press  the  Down  direction  key  to  highlight  the  paragraph  beginning 
One  case  of: 


LL . 1 . 2 . 3 

RE:  Expense  Reimbursements 

S 


This  memo  is  to  request  an  explanation  for  your  refusal 
to  reimburse  the  following  expenses  incurred  during  my 
hectic  trip  to  Europe :S 

One  camera  with  telephoto  lens.  Surely  you  realize 
I  left  in  a  hurry  and  needed  something  for  taking 
photographs !S 


EfSlTl^ffSnta  1  on  the  Riviera.  Entertainment,  sir.  Besides,  it 
las  one  of  the  few  days  it  didn't  rain. 


ne  case  of  French  champagne.  I'm  afraid  the  water  just 
idn't  ag 


_ ree  with  me 

buying  the  case.)S 


(Besides,  I  saved  the  company  money  by 


Please  respond  immediately.  I  really  can't  afford  to  pay 
these  bills.S 


Pgl  Co9  O 


EX  Microsoft  Uord 


Recall  that  NP  is  the  key  code  for  your  nested,  or  indented,  paragraph  style. 
Tell  Word  to  apply  this  style  to  both  highlighted  paragraphs  at  the  same  time: 
Press  Alt-NP.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
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Step  2.  Next,  format  the  word  something  as  italic.  Use  the  direction  keys  and  the 
F7  or  F8  key  to  highlight  the  word  something.  Now,  apply  the  style:  Press  Alt-IC.  (IC, 
remember,  is  the  key  code  for  your  italic  character  style.) 

Step  3.  Now  try  underlining.  Fiighlight  the  words  Yacht  rental  on  the  Riviera  and 
press  Alt-UC  (for  Underlined  Character).  It's  done.  Underline  the  words  One  case  of 
French  champagne  in  the  same  way. 

Step  4.  Finally,  so  that  you're  using  styles  throughout  the  document  instead  of 
mixing  styles  and  built-in  formats,  go  back  and  apply  the  appropriate  paragraph  style 
(Alt-LP)  to  the  paragraphs  beginning  FROM:  and  RE:  at  the  top  of  the  memo. 

That's  all  there  is  to  recording  styles  and  using  them.  Print  the  memo  with  the 
Print  Printer  command  and  save  it  with  the  Transfer  Save  command  if  you  want. 
When  you  save  the  document.  Word  will  save  the  name  of  the  style  sheet  too  so  that 
the  next  time  you  load  the  document.  Word  will  search  for,  and  load,  the  style  sheet 
along  with  it. 

If  you  want  to  develop  a  real  feel  for  how  useful  style  sheets  can  be,  try  changing 
paragraph  formats  and  applying  your  character  styles  to  other  parts  of  the  sample 
memo.  For  example,  move  the  highlight  to  a  paragraph  with  SP  in  the  style  bar  and 
press  Alt-LP  to  reformat  it.  Or  change  underlined  words  to  italics.  Perhaps  you'll  like 
that  look  better.  One  of  the  nicest  aspects  of  using  style  sheets  is  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  change  the  way  your  document  looks. 

You  might  also  want  to  try  quitting  Word  and  creating  a  brand-new  document 
with  the  styles  you  saved.  To  do  this,  press  Esc  Q  (for  the  Quit  command).  If  neces¬ 
sary,  press  Y  to  save  your  old  efforts  or  press  N  to  get  rid  of  them.  Then  restart  Word 
and  request  your  style  sheet:  Press  Esc  FSA  (for  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  com¬ 
mand)  and  type  the  name  of  your  style  sheet,  preceding  it  with  a  drive  letter  or 
pathname  if  necessary. 

Notice  that  the  style  bar  displays  the  key  code  SP  as  soon  as  the  Format  Stylesheet 
Attach  command  is  carried  out.  Word  has  inspected  the  style  sheet  and  discovered 
that  you  have  defined  a  standard  paragraph  format,  and  it  is  now  ready  to  apply  that 
formatting  to  every  paragraph  you  type,  unless  you  apply  a  different  format  with  the 
Alt-key  code  combination. 

Although  the  recording  process  may  strike  you  as  somewhat  tedious  if  you  have  a 
lot  of  formats  to  save,  bear  in  mind  that  doing  such  work  once  means  you  never  have 
to  do  it  again.  And  someday,  when  you're  in  a  hurry,  you  might  find  that  the  effort 
was  well  worthwhile. 
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Using  Command  Menus 


Commands  are  at  the  heart  of  Word.  Use  them  to  give  instructions,  even  complex 
or  detailed  instructions. 

This  chapter  explores  the  general  techniques  of  using  commands.  The  chapters  in 
Part  II  provide  a  detailed  reference  to  the  specific  uses  of  each  command. 

COMMAND  MENUS 

Although  commands  perform  different  tasks,  the  ways  they  are  used  follow  con¬ 
sistent  rules.  All  of  Word's  commands  are  reached  through  its  "primary,"  or  Edit, 
menu.  Unless  the  Edit  menu  has  been  turned  off  with  the  Options  command,  it  is  dis¬ 
played  at  the  bottom  of  your  screen  whenever  you  write  or  edit,  and  it  is  your  starting 
point  for  using  Word's  two  basic  types  of  commands: 

♦  Single-word  commands,  which  you  reach  directly  from  the  Edit  menu. 

♦  Families  of  commands,  which  offer  you  secondary  groups  of  command  names 
to  choose  from. 


THE  EDIT  MENU 

The  Edit  menu  appears  on  your  screen  when  you  start  Word.  This  is  the  menu  you 
use  most  of  the  time  and,  unless  it  is  off,  it  is  displayed  whenever  you  read,  write,  or 
edit  text.  The  Edit  menu  looks  like  this: 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 

Through  the  use  of  commands  from  the  Edit  menu,  you  create,  edit,  format,  and  print 
documents. 
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Single-Word  Commands 

Depending  on  your  version  of  Word,  you  have  80  or  more  commands  available 
from  the  Edit  menu.  Although  most  are  part  of  large  families  of  commands,  nine  are 
single-word  commands  that  you  reach  directly  from  the  menu.  They  are:  Copy,  Delete, 
Gallery,  Help,  Insert,  Quit,  Replace,  Search,  and  Undo. 

As  a  brief  example,  let's  look  at  the  Delete  command,  which  you  use  to  place 
selected  text  either  in  Word's  short-term  storage  place,  the  scrap,  or  in  a  longer-term 
storage  place,  the  glossary.  Here  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  way  you  choose  the 
Delete  command: 

COMMAND:  Copy  lOnra  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  I  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 


You  choose  the  word  Delete  by  pressing  the  Esc  key  (which  also  turns  on  the  menu, 
if  it  was  off)  and  then  pressing  D. 


The  Edit  menu  disappears  when  you  press  D.  In  its  place,  a  command  field  ap¬ 
pears,  asking  you  to  specify  where  you  want  the  selected  text  deleted  to: 

DELETE  to:  [£g 

Now  you  can  either  type  in  a  glossary  name  and  press  Enter  to  send  the  text  to  the 
glossary,  or  you  can,  by  pressing  the  Enter  key,  accept  Word's  proposed  response — in 
this  case,  the  scrap,  symbolized  by  the  scrap  brackets,  { }.  Whichever  you  choose,  the 
selected  text  will  vanish  from  the  document. 

Command  Families 

Other  commands  are  members  of  various  families — groups  of  related  com¬ 
mands — that  you  reach  by  choosing  the  appropriate  family  name  from  the  Edit  menu. 
The  family  names  are:  Format,  Jump,  Library,  Print,  Transfer,  and  Window,  represent¬ 
ing  such  commands  as  Format  Character,  Jump,  Library  Hyphenate,  Print  Printer, 
Print  File,  Transfer  Save,  Window  Split  Vertical,  and  so  forth. 

For  example,  the  name  Format  on  the  Edit  menu  represents  commands  that  have 
to  do  with  the  way  a  document  looks.  Choosing  the  Format  family,  by  pressing  the  Esc 
key  and  then  the  letter  F,  causes  the  Format  submenu  to  appear: 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  isKWuEn  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  I  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 


FORMAT:  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 

sEarch  repLace  reuision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


Now,  suppose  you  want  to  affect  the  appearance  of  your  document  by  changing 
tab  settings.  You  choose  Format  Tab  from  the  submenu  by  pressing  the  first  letter  (T) 
of  the  command  you  want: 
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FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  [QJ  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  revision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


FORMAT  TAB:  Clear  Reset-all 


Word  shows  you  another  submenu,  so  you  can  tell  it  whether  you  want  to  set,  clear,  or 
reset  your  tabs.  For  this  example,  let's  say  you  want  to  set  new  tabs.  You  could  press 
the  letter  S  for  Set  or,  because  Word  in  this  case  is  proposing  (highlighting)  the  correct 
response,  simply  press  Enter. 

FORMAT  TAB  SET  position:  | 

al ignment : (Lef t)Center  Right  Decimal  Vertical  leader  char : (Blank) .  -  _ 


The  Format  Tab  Set  command  ends  in  a  collection  of  three  command  fields:  posi¬ 
tion ,  alignment ,  and  leader  char.  The  first  of  these  is  a  fill-in  field,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  menu-type  fields.  You  use  fields  to  tailor  a  command  to  your  own  requirements. 
When  fields  are  filled  in  or  set  as  you  want,  press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  com¬ 
mand.  Press  the  Esc  key  if  you  want  to  cancel  the  command. 

A  few  commands,  such  as  Format  Tab  Set,  have  three  words  in  them.  More  often, 
they  have  two,  such  as  Format  Paragraph.  Regardless,  you  choose  the  names  from 
menus  and  submenus. 


USING  COMMANDS 

You've  had  a  taste  of  Word's  commands,  and  you've  seen  that  a  variety  of  editing, 
formatting,  printing,  and  other  options  are  available  at  the  touch  of  a  few  keys.  To  tap 
this  power  effectively,  you'll  want  to  learn  the  finer  points  of  using  Word's  command 
menus,  submenus,  and  fields. 

Choosing  from  Menus 

You  make  choices  from  the  menus  much  as  you  do  from  restaurant  menus.  Word 
is  your  waiter  and  will  deliver  what  you  order.  You  can  either  tell  a  waiter  what  you 
want  or  point  to  it  on  the  menu.  With  Word,  you  can  type  the  letter  that  is  capitalized 
in  the  command  name  (usually,  but  not  always,  the  first  letter),  or  you  can  point  to  its 
name  with  your  mouse. 

Choosing  with  the  keyboard 

To  use  the  keyboard  to  choose  a  command  from  the  Edit  menu,  first  press  the  Esc 
key.  This  moves  Word's  attention  from  the  text  area  to  the  command  area.  If  you  have 
turned  off  the  menu  with  the  Options  command,  it  will  reappear  temporarily  when 
you  press  Esc.  Proceed  with  either  of  two  methods: 

♦  Press  the  first  letter  of  the  command  or  command  family  you  want. 

♦  Or  use  the  Spacebar,  the  direction  keys,  or  the  Tab  key  to  move  the  highlight 

to  the  command  you  want,  and  press  the  Enter  key  when  the  command  is  high¬ 
lighted.  (In  versions  prior  to  4.0,  you  can  use  only  the  Spacebar  and  Tab  key.) 
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Word  returns  you  to  your  document  or  to  the  Edit  menu  after  you  execute  a  com¬ 
mand.  You  also  can  return  to  the  document  at  any  time  by  pressing  the  Esc  key. 

Choosing  with  the  mouse 

To  use  the  mouse  to  select  a  command,  roll  the  mouse  on  your  desktop  until  the 
mouse  pointer  is  on  the  name  of  the  command.  Then  click  the  left  mouse  button. 

You  can  select  commands  with  the  right  button  too,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  the  left  mouse  button,  at  least  until  you  know  the  command  menus  and 
submenus  well.  Clicking  the  left  button  moves  you  a  step  at  a  time  through  menus; 
clicking  the  right  button  often  takes  a  shortcut  and  skips  you  ahead  a  step  by  accepting 
Word's  proposed  response  for  the  next  choice.  But,  of  course,  a  shortcut  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  if  it  takes  you  someplace  other  than  where  you  want  to  go.  The  right  button  is 
useful  once  you're  experienced  with  Word  and  know  where  you're  going. 

To  return  from  the  menu  area  to  the  text  area  without  carrying  out  a  command, 
place  the  mouse  pointer  anywhere  in  the  menu  area  and  click  both  buttons.  This 
method  works  even  if  you're  in  a  submenu  or  a  command  field. 


Submenus 

When  you  choose  the  name  of  a  family  of  commands,  such  as  Format,  Word  pre¬ 
sents  you  with  a  submenu  of  additional  choices.  Some  may  lead  to  still  another  sub¬ 
menu.  The  majority  of  commands  conclude  with  one  or  more  command  fields,  where 
you  make  choices  about  how  the  command  will  perform  its  work. 

Think  again  about  how  you  make  choices  from  a  restaurant  menu — about  how 
one  set  of  choices  can  lead  to  another  and  another,  until  you've  ordered  exactly  what 
you  want,  prepared  as  you  like  it.  Suppose  you  decide  to  order  prime  rib.  The  waiter 
asks  if  you  want  rice  or  potato.  Potato.  Do  you  want  it  french  fried,  mashed,  or  baked? 
Baked.  What  about  toppings:  butter?  sour  cream?  chives?  The  waiter  has  a  broad  range 
of  offerings  (submenus,  if  you  will)  but  doesn't  ask  you  for  choices  until  they  become 
relevant. 

Similarly,  Word  offers  you  a  comprehensive  array  of  choices  through  its  menus, 
but  they  aren't  immediately  apparent.  Like  a  thoughtful  waiter.  Word  doesn't  bother 
you  with  questions  about  your  intentions  until  you  express  an  interest.  This  strategy 
simplifies  and  helps  streamline  the  way  you  think  about  your  work. 


An  example 

To  illustrate  Word's  menu/submenu  system,  let's  explore  the  Format  Paragraph 
command  from  the  Edit  menu.  When  you  choose  Format,  Word  displays  a  submenu 
that  asks  what  kind  of  formatting  you  want  to  do: 


FORMAT:  2^E3223  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  revision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmarK 
Sets  character  format  (bold,  italic,  hidden,  etc.)  and  fonts 


Unlike  those  on  the  main  menus,  the  choices  on  submenus  are  not  necessarily 
in  alphabetic  order.  Instead,  the  first  choice  in  a  submenu  is  the  one  most  likely 
to  be  chosen. 
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You  choose  from  submenus  exactly  as  you  do  from  the  Edit  menu.  So,  to  choose 
Paragraph  from  the  Format  submenu,  and  thus  specify  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand,  you  could: 

♦  Press  the  P  key  (for  Paragraph). 

♦  Or  press  the  Tab  key,  the  Right  direction  key,  or  the  Spacebar  once  to  highlight 
the  word  Paragraph  and  then  press  Enter. 

♦  Or  roll  the  mouse  on  the  desktop  until  the  mouse  pointer  is  positioned  on  the 
word  Paragraph ,  and  then  click  the  left  mouse  button. 

Once  you  have  chosen  the  Format  Paragraph  command,  a  collection  of  command 
fields  replaces  the  Format  submenu.  The  Format  Paragraph  fields  look  like  this: 


FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  ilfgga  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  0"  first  line:  0"  right  indent:  0" 

line  spacing:  1  li  space  before:  0  li  space  after:  0  1 i 

keep  together:  Yes (No)  keep  follou:  Yes (No)  side  by  side:  Yes (No) 


These  command  fields  let  you  control  the  physical  dimensions  of  paragraphs. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  Format  Paragraph  command  can  be  shown  as  a  path 
from  the  Edit  menu  to  the  Format  submenu  to  the  Format  Paragraph  command: 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print | Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 
Sets  all  document  formats;  applies  and  records  styles 


FORMAT:  Character  ijEWfPTSffH  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 


sEarch  repLace 


reuision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmarK 


FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  1H51H  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  0”  first  line:  0"  right  indent:  0" 

line  spacing:  1  li  space  before:  0  li  space  after:  0  li 

keep  together:  Yes (No)  keep  follou:  Yes (No)  side  by  side:  Yes (No) 


Command  Fields 

Simply  choosing  a  command  sometimes  doesn't  give  Word  enough  information 
about  what  you  want  to  do.  When  it  needs  more  details.  Word  asks  for  them  by  dis¬ 
playing  a  set  of  command  fields.  The  fields  let  you  tailor  the  effect  of  a  command  to 
suit  precise  needs.  They  are  the  last  specifications  you  make  before  executing  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  all  of  them  appear  at  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 

Here  are  examples  of  command  fields.  In  each  case,  you  are  expected  to  make  a 
choice  or  enter  some  information  in  the  space  following  the  colon. 

The  Delete  command  ends  in  a  single  command  field: 

DELETE  to:  CT 

The  Transfer  Save  command  ends  in  two  command  fields: 

TRANSFER  SAUE  filename:  | 

f ormat : (Uord) Text-only  Text-on ly-w ith- 1 ine-breaks  RTF 
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The  Format  Paragraph  command  ends  in  ten  command  fields: 


FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  [JJJJ  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  0"  first  line:  0"  right  indent:  0" 

line  spacing:  1  li  space  before:  0  li  space  after:  0  li 

keep  together:  Yes (No)  keep  follow:  Yes (No)  side  by  side:  Yes (No) 


Command  fields  come  in  two  basic  forms:  fill-ins  and  menus  of  two  or  more 
specific  options,  from  which  you  choose  one. 

When  a  command  has  more  than  one  field,  you  move  from  one  field  to  another 
with  the  direction  keys.  To  move  forward  and  backward  through  the  fields,  use  the 
Right  and  Left  direction  keys  or  (as  in  versions  of  Word  prior  to  4.0)  press  the  Tab  key 
to  move  forward  and  Shift-Tab  to  move  backward.  To  move  vertically  through  the 
fields,  use  the  Up  and  Down  direction  keys.  To  move  quickly  to  the  first  field,  press 
Home  or  PgUp,  and  to  move  quickly  to  the  last  field,  press  End  or  PgDn.  With  a 
mouse,  you  can  move  directly  to  any  field  by  clicking  the  left  mouse  button  when  the 
pointer  is  on  the  name  of,  or  in,  the  desired  field. 

Once  you're  in  a  command  field,  you  can  make  a  choice.  To  help  you  out.  Word 
usually  proposes  a  response.  The  suggestion  is  highlighted  when  you  are  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  field.  If  it  is  a  menu-type  field,  the  proposed  response  is  surrounded  by 
parentheses  when  a  different  field  is  highlighted.  If  there  is  no  proposed  response 
in  a  command  field,  that  means: 

♦  Word  has  no  clue  as  to  what  you  might  want  (such  as  what  to  name  an  un¬ 
named  document  or  what  pages  to  print  when  you  are  printing  only  parts  of  a 
document). 

♦  Or  you  are  using  a  Format  command  to  change  the  appearance  of  selected  text, 
but  different  parts  of  the  selected  text  are  formatted  in  different  ways  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  of  it  is  underlined  and  some  isn't). 

If  you  try  to  execute  a  command  but  have  failed  to  make  a  choice  in  a  field  where 
there  is  no  proposed  response  and  where  a  choice  is  required.  Word  beeps  its  alarm 
and  gives  you  the  message  Not  a  valid  file  or  Command  field  requires  response.  It  also  high¬ 
lights  the  command  field  requiring  a  response. 

How  does  Word  decide  what  response  to  propose?  It  usually  simply  endorses 
the  status  quo.  But  Word's  proposed  responses  are  only  suggestions.  You  are  free  to 
change  them.  For  an  example  of  how  to  make  changes,  let's  look  at  the  fields  of  the 
Format  Character  command. 

FORMAT  CHARACTER  bold:  Yes  J0  italic:  Yes (No)  underline:  Yes (No) 

strikethrough:  Yes (No)  uppercase:  Yes (No)  snail  caps:  Yes (No) 

double  underline:  Yes(No)  posit  ion : (Normal  Superscript  Subscript 
font  name:  modern  a  font  size:  12  font  color:  Black 

hidden:  Yes (No) 


The  first  eight  fields  are  menus;  the  next  three,  font  name,  font  size,  and  font  color,  are 
the  fill-in  type;  the  last  field,  hidden,  is  another  menu. 
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Menu-type  fields 

To  make  a  choice  from  a  particular  command-field  menu,  move  to  the  field  by 
using  the  direction  keys,  the  Tab  key,  or  the  mouse.  Then  use  any  of  the  usual  three 
menu  methods: 

1.  Press  the  Spacebar  until  your  choice  is  highlighted. 

2.  Or  press  the  first  letter  of  your  choice — for  example,  Y  for  Yes  or  N  for  No. 

3.  Or  position  the  mouse  pointer  on  your  choice  and  click  the  left  mouse  button. 

Fill-in  fields 

The  three  fill-in  fields  in  the  Format  Character  command,  font  name,  font  size,  and 
font  color,  let  you  choose  a  typeface  (font),  type  size,  and  (if  your  printer  supports 
color)  type  color  for  whatever  text  is  selected. 

You  can  respond  to  a  fill-in  field  in  several  ways.  The  obvious  way,  and  one  that 
always  works,  is  to  type  in  a  response.  Sometimes  you  don't  have  to  type  because  fill- 
ins  often  have  proposed  responses,  as  menu-type  fields  do.  For  example,  for  most 
printers  Word  usually  proposes  Pica  (modern  a)  as  the  font  name  and  12  (points)  as  the 
font  size  in  the  Format  Character  command.  These  proposed  choices  look  like  this  in 
the  fill-in  fields  of  the  Format  Character  command  fields: 

font  name:  Pica  font  size:  12  font  color:  Black 

You  can  edit  a  proposed  fill-in  response  with  the  following  keys: 

♦  F7  moves  the  highlight  one  word  to  the  left. 

♦  F8  moves  the  highlight  one  word  to  the  right. 

♦  F9  moves  the  highlight  one  character  to  the  left. 

♦  F10  moves  the  highlight  one  character  to  the  right. 

♦  Backspace  deletes  the  character  to  the  left  of  the  highlight. 

♦  Del  deletes  all  highlighted  characters. 

If  you  type  any  characters  without  first  pressing  one  of  these  keys,  the  proposed 
response  vanishes  and  is  replaced  with  what  you  type.  But  once  you  press  F7,  F8,  F9,  or 
F10,  then  the  character  keys — as  well  as  the  Del  and  Backspace  keys — can  be  used  to 
edit  a  response. 

In  addition,  many  fill-in  fields  let  you  choose  a  response  from  a  list.  Generally, 
Word  tells  you  when  a  list  is  available  by  including  in  its  message  the  words  ...or  press 
FI  to  select  from  list.  Lists  have  the  virtue  of  telling  you  the  appropriate  responses,  and 
they  eliminate  the  need  to  type.  You  can  request  a  list  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a 
proposed  response. 

To  display  a  list  of  possible  responses,  first  select  the  appropriate  field  with  the 
direction  keys  or  the  Tab  key.  Then  display  the  list  by  pressing  FI  (or  any  direction  key 
if  you  have  a  version  earlier  than  4.0).  Or  place  the  mouse  pointer  on  or  after  the  field 
name,  and  click  the  right  mouse  button.  The  list  will  temporarily  replace  the  text  area  of 
the  screen.  For  example,  the  list  for  the  font  name  field  for  a  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet 
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printer  looks  like  the  one  in  the  following  illustration  when  the  HPLASER2.PRD  file 
is  installed: 


|Prestige  (modern  d) 
LetterGothicLegal  (modern  f) 
HELU  (modern  i ) 
PresentationLegal  (modern  n) 
PiFont  (symbol  a) 

Math?  (symbol  c) 

PCLine  (symbol  g) 


LetterGothic  (modern  e) 
LinePr inter  (modern  h) 
Presentation  (modern  m) 
TMSRMN  (roman  a) 


LineDrau  (symbol  b) 
Math8  (symbol  d) 


To  choose  from  the  list  with  the  keyboard,  press  the  appropriate  direction  key  un¬ 
til  the  choice  you  want  is  highlighted.  Then,  to  tell  Word  you've  made  your  choice, 
press  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  next  command  field. 

To  choose  from  the  list  with  a  mouse,  position  the  mouse  cursor  on  your  choice 
and  click  the  left  mouse  button.  When  you've  made  your  choice  in  that  field,  move  the 
mouse  pointer  to  a  different  field.  (If  you  click  with  the  right  button,  you  both  choose 
from  the  list  and  execute  the  entire  command.) 


Executing  a  Command 


The  final  step  is  "executing,"  or  "carrying  out,"  the  command — two  names  for  the 
same  thing.  This  is  the  step  in  which  you  tell  Word:  "Okay,  everything's  set  up  exactly 
the  way  I  want  it,  so  put  the  command  into  effect  now." 

Several  commands  execute  as  soon  as  they  are  chosen.  These  are  straightforward 
commands,  such  as  Undo,  that  do  not  require  you  to  make  choices  through  the  use  of 
command  fields.  But  most  commands  offer  choices  through  fields,  and  you  must  carry 
out  these  commands  manually  after  you've  made  your  choices.  With  the  keyboard,  you 
execute  such  commands  in  only  one  way — by  pressing  the  Enter  key  once  the  com¬ 
mand  fields  are  set  as  you  want  them.  With  the  mouse,  you  click  the  left  button  while 
the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  all-capital  name  of  the  command  at  the  far  left  side  of  the 
command  area.  For  example,  you  execute  the  Format  Character  command  by  clicking 
the  left  button  while  the  pointer  is  anywhere  on  the  words  FORMAT  CHARACTER  in 
the  array  of  Format  Character  command  fields. 

You  can  also  carry  out  a  command  by  clicking  the  right  mouse  button  after 
making  your  final  choice  in  any  menu  or  field.  For  example,  when  using  the  Format 
Character  command  to  specify  underlining,  you  can  position  the  mouse  on  the  word 
Yes  in  the  underline  field  and  then  click  the  right  mouse  button.  This  chooses  Yes  for  the 
underline  and  simultaneously  carries  out  the  whole  Format  Character  command. 


Backing  Out  of  a  Command 


It's  easy  to  back  out  of  a  command  before  executing  it:  Press  the  Esc  key  or  click 
both  mouse  buttons  simultaneously  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  anywhere  in  the 
command  area. 

If  you  do  back  out  of  a  command,  none  of  the  changes  you  may  have  made  in  com¬ 
mand  fields  will  take  effect,  nor  will  they  be  remembered  by  Word.  It  will  be  as 
though  you  never  chose  the  command  at  all. 
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Word's  Other  Menus 

Tucked  away  among  the  families  and  single-word  commands  are  six  commands 
you  can  think  of  as  "gateway"  commands  because  they  take  you  to  alternate  menus: 
Gallery,  Help,  Library  Document-retrieval,  Library  Spell,  Library  thEsaurus,  and  (be¬ 
ginning  with  version  5.0)  Print  preView.  You've  already  used  the  Gallery  command. 
Recall  that  it  takes  you  to  Word's  special  place  reserved  for  style  sheets.  The  Gallery 
command  leads  you  to  a  command  menu  much  like  the  Edit  menu,  but  you  use  the 
Gallery's  menu  for  creating,  editing,  and  printing  style  sheets. 

The  following  sections  give  you  another  quick  look  at  the  Gallery,  followed 
by  glances  into  the  realms  of  Help,  Library  Document-retrieval,  Library  Spell  and 
Library  thEsaurus,  and  Print  preView. 

The  Gallery  menu 

As  you've  seen,  you  reach  the  Gallery  menu  through  the  Edit  menu's  Gallery 
command.  The  Gallery  is  where  you  look  at  the  styles  of  a  style  sheet,  if  one  is  in  use. 
When  you  are  in  the  Gallery,  your  document  is  replaced  on  the  screen  by  a  style  sheet, 
and  the  Gallery  menu  appears  at  the  bottom.  This  is  the  Gallery  menu: 

GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 


Observe  that  there  are  fewer  command  names  in  the  Gallery  menu  than  there  are 
in  the  Edit  menu.  Many  of  the  same  names  are  used  in  both  menus.  Although  there  are 
close  parallels,  don't  confuse  them;  the  Gallery  commands  are  used  only  for  modify¬ 
ing  and  creating  style  sheets.  Here  is  the  way  the  screen  looks  when  the  first  screen  of 
a  style  sheet  is  in  the  Gallery: 


S/  Division  Standard  SEMI-BLOCK  LETTER,  6"  WIDTH 

Kage  break.  Page  length  11”;  width  8.5".  Page  It  format  Arabic.  Top 
argin  1.67";  bottom  1";  left  1.25";  right  1.25".  Top  running  head 
t  1".  Bottom  running  head  at  0.83".  Footnotes  on  same  page.  FMBB 


2  LH  Paragraph  10  ADJUSTABLE  LETTERHEAD  SPACE 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left,  space  after  2  li. 

3  RA  Paragraph  14  shift-4-1  RETURN  NAME,  ADDR 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  3.2",  space  before  1  li  (keep 
in  one  column,  keep  with  following  paragraph). 

4  DA  Paragraph  7  DATE 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left,  Left  indent  3.2",  space  after  1  li  (keep 
in  one  column,  keep  with  following  paragraph). 

5  IA  Paragraph  11  INSIDE  ADDRESS/Mr.  Jim  Smith 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  0.5"  (first  line  indent  - 
0.5"),  right  indent  2.8"  (keep  in  one  column,  keep  with  following 
paragraph ) . 

6  SA  Paragraph  13  SALUTATION  /  Dear... 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left,  space  before  1  li  (keep  in  one  column, 
keep  with  following  paragraph). 

SEMI .STY=U 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 
Select  style  or  press  ESC  to  use  menu 
O  ? 


Microsoft  Word 
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Note  that  the  word  GALLERY  is  displayed  in  the  lower-left  corner,  near  the  menu.  (If 
you  have  a  version  prior  to  5.0,  the  word  GALLERY  is  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  lower- 
left  corner  of  the  screen.)  Note  also  that  the  filename  extension  in  the  lower-right  cor¬ 
ner  is  .STY,  for  "style  sheet,"  rather  than  .DOC,  which  you  see  when  a  document  and 
the  Edit  menu  are  on  the  screen.  You  can  disregard  the  Gallery  menu  until  you're 
ready  to  use  the  substantial  power  of  style  sheets.  (If  you  are  simply  viewing  a  style 
sheet,  press  E  for  Exit  to  return  to  your  document,  and  then  press  N  so  the  style  sheet 
won't  affect  your  document.) 

Style  sheets  and  the  Gallery  are  described  in  Chapter  31,  "Power  Tools:  Style 
Sheets."  See  also  the  Gallery  command  in  Chapter  16  and  the  Format  Stylesheet  com¬ 
mands  in  Chapter  15. 

The  Help  menu 

Another  specialty  command.  Help,  takes  you  to  Word's  on-line  help  facility, 
where  you  can  request  information  whenever  you  need  a  quick  refresher  or  are  won¬ 
dering  what  to  do  next.  You  can  reach  Help  and  its  menu  by  choosing  Help  from 
either  the  Edit  menu  or  the  Gallery  menu  or  by  putting  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  and  clicking  either  button.  This  is  what  you  see 
when  you  choose  Help  from  the  Edit  menu,  if  you  have  Microsoft's  original  version 
of  the  Help  file  installed. 


HELP  Screen  1  of  3 

Every  Help  screen  lists  name  of  topic  and  number  of 
screens  related  to  topic  in  upper- left  corner. 

To  get  Help  on  a 
command  or  command 
field 

1.  Use  direction  keys  to  move  highlight  to  command 
or  field  you  want  help  on. 

2.  Hold  down  Alt  key  while  you  press  H  (Alt+H). 

To  browse  in  Help 

1.  Press  Escape  key  (Esc),  then  press  H. 

2.  Press  N  (next)  or  P  (previous)  to  view  Help 
information . 

To  view  Help  Index 

1.  Start  Help  (Press  Esc,  H,  or  Alt+H). 

2.  Press  I  to  choose  Index  from  Help  menu. 

iiit-ui  iai  •  v.ic  t  n  uy  1  ua  nc 

Using:  Ch.  6,  '’Getting  Help” 

HELP:  iDgffl  Next  Previous  Basics 

Index  Tutorial  Keyboard  Mouse 
Beturns  to  location  or  menu  where  Help  was  requested 

Pgl  Col  {>  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Notice  the  menu  of  commands,  preceded  by  the  word  HELP ,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen.  Exit  (Resume  in  earlier  versions)  takes  you  out  of  the  help  facility  and  returns 
you  to  your  previous  position  in  Word;  Next  displays  the  next  sequential  help  screen; 
Previous  displays  the  preceding  help  screen;  Basics  tells  you  how  to  find  what  you're 
looking  for;  Index  displays  an  alphabetic  list  of  help  topics;  Tutorial  takes  you  to  the 
lessons  on  the  Learning  Word  disk  or  disks. 

If  you  are  in  the  process  of  using  one  of  Word's  commands,  you  can  request  help 
about  that  particular  command  by  pressing  Alt-H. 
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NOTE:  At  the  back  of  this  book  is  an  offer  for  "Advanced  Quick  Help,"  a  longer 
and  more  thorough  help  file  that  can  replace  or  supplement  Microsoft's  original 
Help  file. 

The  Document-retrieval  menu 

Beginning  with  version  4.0,  Word  offers  the  Library  Document-retrieval  com¬ 
mand,  a  means  by  which  you  can  search  for  and  retrieve  specified  documents  in  much 
the  same  way  you  would  request  books  or  papers  in  a  library.  As  with  the  Gallery  and 
the  help  facility.  Word  temporarily  replaces  your  on-screen  document  with  its  own 
document-retrieval  window,  complete  with  a  command  menu  at  the  bottom,  like  this: 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEUAL :  Query  Exit  Load  Print  Update  View  Copy  Delete 

Press  spacebar  to  mark-immark  file,  Ctr 1 +spacebar  to  mark  all,  or  ESC  for  menu 

?  Microsoft  Word 

Using  the  document-retrieval  feature  is  a  two-part  process.  First,  when  saving  a 
document  for  the  first  time,  you  fill  in  the  command  fields  of  a  summary  sheet ,  which 
looks  like  this: 

SUMMARY  INFORMATION 

title:  |  version  number: 

author:  creation  date:  02/15/89 

operator:  revision  date:  02/15/89 

keywords : 
comments : 


This  summary  sheet  is  stored  with  the  document,  although  you  can  see  it  only  by 
using  the  document-retrieval  feature.  You  needn't  fill  in  the  summary  sheet.  In  fact, 
you  can  use  the  Options  command  to  specify  that  you  no  longer  want  to  be  presented 
with  summary  sheets  to  fill  in.  But  there  are  advantages  to  filling  in  a  summary  sheet, 
because  it  lets  you  find  a  document  in  powerful  ways.  (Even  if  you  don't  fill  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  sheet.  Word  automatically  fills  in  a  document's  creation  date,  revision  date,  and 
size  in  characters.) 

Conceptually,  a  summary  sheet  is  like  a  card  in  a  library's  card  catalog,  contain¬ 
ing  similar  types  of  information. 

The  second  part  of  the  document-retrieval  procedure  is  to  use  the  commands  of 
the  document-retrieval  menu  to  tell  Word  to  look  at  the  information  on  the  summary 
sheets,  to  locate  specific  documents.  The  feature  also  lets  you  search  the  full  text  of  a 
collection  of  documents,  to  identify  those  that  contain — or  don't  contain — certain 
words  or  combinations  of  words.  This  text-search  capability  is  available  whether  you 
fill  in  a  summary  sheet  or  not. 

All  in  all,  document  retrieval  functions  much  like  a  database  manager  of  Word 
documents  and  offers  a  similar  flexibility  in  keeping  track  of  the  files  that,  inevitably, 
will  multiply  in  number  as  you  continue  to  use  Word. 

The  Library  Document-retrieval  command  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter 
32,  "Power  Tools:  Document  Retrieval." 
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The  Library  Spell  and  Library  thEsaurus  menus 

Word's  spell  checker.  Spell,  and  its  thesaurus  are  run  through  two  library  com¬ 
mands,  Library  Spell  and  Library  thEsaurus.  These  features  are  on-line  versions  of 
traditional  dictionaries  and  thesauruses.  Like  the  other  commands  that  display  alter¬ 
native  menus,  both  Library  Spell  and  Library  thEsaurus  offer  menus  of  commands 
appropriate  to  their  functions. 

This  is  what  the  Spell  window  and  menu  look  like  beginning  with  Word  5.0  (in 
earlier  versions,  command  names  differ,  and  the  window  covers  the  full  screen): 

|  =  L[ . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  youwith  the  mechanical 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  words.  Word  is  your 

scribe.  Vou  ''speak”  through  the  keyboard,  and  the  program 
faithfully  records  every  letter,  number,  and  punctuation 
mark  .Tl 


As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so  much  as  a  comma  unless 


writhe 

rotten 

write 

rite 

writhes 

writhed 

writes 

writing 

writer 

wrote 

rites 

risotto 

ripen 

risen 

ritten  Not  found 

SPELL:  Correct  Add  Exit  Ignore  Options  Undo 


Select  correction  for  unknown  word  and  press  Enter,  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 
Pgl  Co40  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 


And  this  is  the  thesaurus  window: 


=  ll  ■ 


•  l  • 


Word's  FIRST  ij3EHElis  helping  you  with  the  mechanical 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  written  words.  Word  is 
your  scribe.  Vou  ''speak'1  through  the  keyboard,  and  the 
program  faithfully  records  every  letter,  number,  and 
punctuat  ion  mark  .  *11 


As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so  much  as  a  comma  unless 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  failures  and  other 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to  inadvertently  destroy 
your  work  either.*!! 


priority: _ 

noun  ♦  32022S-E'  precedence,  prerogative,  privilege,  rank,  seniority; 

♦  bent,  bias,  drift,  habit,  inclination,  leaning,  partiality,  penchant, 
predilection,  preference,  proclivity,  propensity,  talent,  taste, 
tendency  ; 

♦  line,  order,  procession,  sequence,  succession,  timing; 

♦  accent,  emphasis,  highlighting,  importance,  significance,  stress, 
weight . 


U 


Pgl  Co22 


Microsoft  Word 
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As  befits  its  function — looking  up  words  and  finding  synonyms — the  thesaurus 
displays  not  so  much  a  menu  as  a  line  of  basic  commands  that  help  you  do  the  job: 
move  the  highlight,  replace  a  word  with  a  synonym,  return  to  your  document,  or  con¬ 
tinue  the  search. 

Both  the  Library  Spell  and  Library  thEsaurus  commands  are  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  26,  "Power  Tools:  Spelling  and  Synonyms." 

The  Print  preView  menu 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  if  you  use  Word  with  a  display  and  display  adapter 
capable  of  showing  graphics,  you  have  full  use  of  one  additional  service,  accessed 
through  the  Print  preView  command.  Print  preView  allows  you  to  see,  on  screen,  full- 
page  images  of  your  document  as  it  will  be  printed,  including  graphics  and  different 
font  sizes.  You  can  switch  back  and  forth  between  the  preview  screen  and  Word's  nor¬ 
mal  document  display. 

Like  the  other  specialty  commands.  Print  preView  temporarily  takes  over  the 
screen,  displaying  its  commands  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  This  is  what  the  menu 
looks  like: 


PRINT  PREUIEU:  Exit  Junp  Options  Print 


These  commands  enable  you  to  display  different  pages,  choose  whether  to  display 
one  or  two  pages  at  a  time,  print  the  document,  or  set  printer  options. 

This  is  what  a  document,  including  graphics,  looks  like  when  two  pages  are 
displayed: 


The  Print  preView  feature  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools: 
Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts." 
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To  return  to  your  document  from  the  Gallery,  Help,  Document-retrieval,  Spell,  or 
Print  preView  windows,  use  the  Exit  command.  (In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  the  "return 
me  to  my  document"  commands  are  Resume  for  Help  and  Quit  for  Spell.) 

COMMANDS  IN  SUMMARY 

Now  that  you're  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  Word's  commands  and  the  fine 
points  of  using  them,  here's  a  quick  look  at  the  commands  and  command  families  and 
where  you'll  find  details  on  each. 

Use  the  Copy  command  to  copy  selected  text  either  to  the  scrap  or  to  the  glossary. 
See  Chapter  14,  "The  Scrap  and  Glossary  Commands:  Copy ,  Delete ,  and  Insert ." 

Use  the  Delete  command  to  delete  selected  text  from  a  document  and  send  it  either 
to  the  scrap  or  to  the  glossary.  Or  use  Delete  to  save  a  macro  (a  sequence  of  instruc¬ 
tions  Word  will  carry  out  at  the  touch  of  a  few  keys)  in  the  glossary.  See  Chapter  14. 

Use  the  family  of  Format  commands  to  control  the  appearance  of  a  document's 
characters  and  its  layout,  to  create  footnotes,  annotations,  and  bookmarks,  and  to  use 
and  define  styles  in  style  sheets.  See  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands." 

Use  the  Gallery  command  to  view  the  individual  styles  that  make  up  the  style 
sheet,  if  any,  that  is  in  use.  See  Chapter  16,  "The  Gallery  Command."  (The  Gallery  com¬ 
mand  is  also  the  gateway  to  the  Gallery  menu,  which  you  use  to  modify  or  create  style 
sheets.  This  is  an  advanced  use  of  Word,  covered  in  Chapter  31,  "Power  Tools:  Style 
Sheets.") 

Use  the  Help  command  to  read  instructions  on  the  use  of  Word.  See  Chapter  13, 

"The  Simplest  Commands:  Quit,  Undo,  and  Help." 

Use  the  Insert  command  to  place  the  text  from  the  scrap  or  the  glossary  into  a 
document.  See  Chapter  14. 

Use  the  family  of  Jump  commands  to  move  almost  instantly  to  a  particular  page  of 
a  document  or  to  jump  to  and  from  footnotes  and  footnote  reference  marks  in  the  main 
body  of  a  document.  In  version  5.0  of  Word,  use  these  commands  to  move  quickly  to 
annotations  (a  form  of  footnote)  and  special  markers  called  bookmarks.  See  Chapter  17, 
"The  Family  of  Jump  Commands." 

Use  the  family  of  Library  commands  to  hyphenate  a  document,  check  its  spell¬ 
ing,  or  find  a  synonym,  or  to  use  other  software  (such  as  DOS  and  OS/2  commands) 
without  leaving  Word.  You  also  use  Library  commands  to  alphabetize  lists,  renumber 
lists,  and  create  indexes  and  tables  of  contents.  In  Word  versions  4.0  and  5.0,  you  use 
additional  Library  commands  for  document  retrieval  and  for  inserting  spreadsheet 
data,  graphics,  and  information  from  other  documents  into  Word  documents.  See 
Chapter  18,  "The  Family  of  Library  Commands." 

Use  the  Options  command  to  tailor  the  way  Word  performs  and  uses  your  display. 
See  Chapter  19,  "The  Options  Command." 

Use  the  family  of  Print  commands  to  prepare  a  document  for  printing,  preview  its 
layout  (version  5.0  only),  and  print  it.  You  can  print  a  document  directly  or  merge  a 
document  with  a  file  of  data  and  print  the  result.  You  can  also  print  a  document  to  a 
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file  on  disk  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  other  programs,  including  telecommunications 

packages.  See  Chapter  20,  "The  Family  of  Print  Commands." 

Use  the  Quit  command  to  end  an  editing  session.  See  Chapter  13. 

Use  the  Replace  command  to  substitute  one  word  or  phrase  for  another  word  or 
phrase,  either  once  or  repeatedly.  See  Chapter  21,  " Two  Efficiency  Commands:  Replace 
and  Search." 

Use  the  Search  command  to  rapidly  locate  a  word  or  phrase.  See  Chapter  21. 

Use  the  family  of  Transfer  commands  to  load,  save,  and  combine  documents  and 
to  perform  other  tasks  that  involve  an  entire  document  or  file.  See  Chapter  22,  "The 
Family  of  Transfer  Commands." 

Use  the  Undo  command  to  reverse  the  effect  of  your  last  editing  act.  See  Chapter  13. 

Use  the  family  of  Window  commands  to  create,  move,  and  eliminate  multiple  win¬ 
dows  on  your  screen.  See  Chapter  23,  "The  Family  of  Window  Commands." 


CHAPTER 


NINE 


Introducing 
Multiple  Windows 


Some  people  are  amused  that  Word  lets  them  divide  the  screen  into  as  many  as 
eight  windows,  and  that  a  different  document — or  different  parts  of  the  same  docu¬ 
ment — can  be  loaded  into  each  window  and  edited.  Impressive  technology?  Yes, 
they'll  concede.  But  who  would  need  eight  windows?  And  how  could  anyone  use  a 
screen  that  was  divided  up  so  much? 

Eight  does  seem  to  be  more  windows  than  most  people  would  want,  which  is 
why  it's  a  good  number  to  have  available.  In  its  windowing  capability,  as  in  so  many 
aspects  of  Word,  there  is  power  to  spare.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  divide  the  screen  up 
into  little  panels  when  you  work  with  multiple  windows.  Word  gives  you  the  option  of 
filling  the  entire  screen  with  the  document  in  any  window.  Tap  the  FI  key,  and  the  next 
window  takes  up  the  full  screen. 

As  for  finding  uses  for  multiple  windows,  consider  the  times  you've  needed  to 
refer  to  several  scattered  parts  of  a  long  document  as  you  worked.  Then  think  about  all 
the  times  you've  needed  to  refer  to  several  documents  in  the  course  of  getting  the  job 
done.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  documents  were  computer-based  or  paper-based; 
in  either  case,  you  simply  needed  to  view  more  than  one  to  do  whatever  you  had  to  do. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  idea  of  using  multiple  windows  to  view  and  edit  documents 
should  make  considerable  sense.  And  it  does,  because  Word  lets  you: 

♦  Divide  the  screen  either  horizontally,  to  place  one  window  above  another,  or 
vertically,  to  place  windows  next  to  one  another.  (The  Window  Split  Horizontal 
and  Window  Split  Vertical  commands.) 

♦  Jump  from  window  to  window  at  the  click  of  the  mouse  button  or  a  single  press 

of  the  FI  key. 
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♦  Quickly  enlarge  a  window  to  full-screen  size — zoom  it — by  pressing  Ctrl-Fl  or 
by  clicking  with  the  mouse,  and  just  as  quickly  shrink  the  window  again. 

♦  Adjust  the  sizes  of  two  or  more  windows  simultaneously  by  shifting  the  com¬ 
mon  borders  they  share.  (The  Window  Move  command.) 

♦  Split  off  a  footnote  window  below  the  main  text  window  so  that  you  can  see 
footnotes  and  annotations  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  as  you  display — and 
scroll  through — the  document  in  the  window  above.  (The  Window  Split  Foot¬ 
note  command.) 

♦  Close  a  window  whenever  you  want.  (The  Window  Close  command.) 

As  you  can  see.  Word's  windowing  ability  offers  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  So  even 
if  you  become  addicted  to  windowing  and  decide  you  must  open  eight  windows  every 
time  you  start  Word,  you'll  never  look  at  all  of  them  all  the  time  (unless,  of  course,  you 
want  to). 

Chapter  33,  "Power  Tools:  Multiple  Windows,"  explores  the  why  of  multiple  win¬ 
dows  and  suggests  effective  ways  to  use  four,  or  even  more,  at  once.  In  this  chapter, 
we'll  concentrate  on  the  rudiments  of  how,  limiting  ourselves  to  three  windows. 

You  can  perform  almost  every  function  related  to  using  multiple  windows  more 
quickly  and  easily  with  a  mouse,  but  if  you're  a  keyboard  fan,  you  can  press  FI  and 
then  use  the  direction  keys  with  the  Window  commands  to  simulate  the  way  a  mouse 
marks  a  spot  on  the  screen.  For  details  on  the  commands,  see  Chapter  23,  "The  Family 
of  Window  Commands." 

In  a  matter  of  moments,  you  can  get  a  sense  of  the  potential  of  multiple  windows. 
Try  this.  Choose  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command  (Esc  WSH)  and  press  Enter. 
You'll  see  two  windows.  Now  hold  down  Ctrl  and  press  the  FI  key.  The  screen  returns 
to  an  undivided  state,  but  with  an  important  difference.  You  still  have  two  windows; 
but  by  pressing  Ctrl-FI  you  have  "zoomed"  the  windows,  so  that  only  one  is  showing. 
You  can  work  in  this  window  or,  by  pressing  the  FI  key,  you  can  move  to  the  other 
window  and  work  on  the  same  or  a  different  document.  Press  FI  again  and  you  return 
to  the  original  window.  To  "unzoom,"  press  Ctrl-Fl  again.  Use  the  Window  Close 
command  (Esc  WC)  to  return  to  a  single  window. 

Windows  are  a  highly  visual  feature  of  Word,  so  an  easy  way  to  learn  how  to  use 
them  is  simply  to  follow  along  step  by  step  as  we  create,  zoom,  move,  and  eliminate 
windows.  The  first  series  of  steps  and  illustrations  demonstrates  using  multiple  win¬ 
dows  without  a  mouse;  the  second  series  accomplishes  the  same  things  with  a  mouse. 
If  you  want  practice,  treat  these  examples  as  tutorials. 

To  make  the  elements  on  your  display  match  the  following  illustrations,  start  with 
the  menu  and  window  borders  displayed.  If  one  or  both  are  not  displayed,  use  the 
Options  command  and  set  show  menu  and  show  borders  to  Yes.  (If  your  version  number 
of  Word  is  lower  than  5.0,  use  the  Options  command  and  set  the  menu  and  screen 
borders  fields  to  Yes.) 
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CONTROLLING  MULTIPLE  WINDOWS 
WITH  COMMANDS  AND  THE  KEYBOARD 

Step  1.  We  begin  with  a  single  text  window  containing  a  simple  document;  it  was 
formatted  only  with  the  built-in  format  Alt-O,  which  places  a  blank  line  before  each 
paragraph.  This  is  what  the  screen  looks  like  after  the  document  has  been  saved  with 
the  name  FIRST: 


!  FIRS  HI 

'  Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you  with  the  mechanical 

process  of  translating  ideas  into  written  words.  Word  is  i 

your  scribe.  ¥ou  "speak"  through  the  keyboard,  and  the  i 

program  faithfully  records  every  letter,  number,  and 

j  punctuation  mark. SI  jij 

As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so  much  as  a  comma  unless 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  failures  and  other 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to  inadvertently  destroy 
your  work  either. SI 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  responsibility,  however,  for 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whether  your  ideas  are 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words  dry  or  full  of  wit,  Word 
passes  no  judgment. J 

. . — . -FIRST .  D0C= 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 

Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Co20  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Step  2.  Prepare  to  divide  the  window  into  two  text  windows,  using  the  Window 
Split  Vertical  command  (press  Esc,  W,  S,  and  V).  When  you  choose  the  command. 
Word  proposes  to  split  the  window  from  top  to  bottom  at  the  location  of  the 
selection — in  this  case,  at  column  19.  Word  also  asks  if  you  want  the  new  window  to 
be  cleared.  Initially,  you  want  the  same  document  in  the  new  window  as  in  the  old 
window,  so  leave  the  clear  new  window  field  set  to  No.  This  way,  you  can  see  exactly 
what  happens  when  a  window  is  split  in  two. 

UINDOU  SPLIT  VERTICAL  at  column:  HEM  clear  new  window:  Ves(No) 

Step  3.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the  Window  Split  Vertical  command.  Note 
that  the  new  window  is  labeled  in  the  upper-left  corner  with  a  highlighted  2.  The  2 
tells  you  that  this  is  the  second  window  you  opened;  the  highlight  indicates  that  Win¬ 
dow  2  is  the  active  (or  "selected")  window. 
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1  . 

FIRSTS 

Word's  FIRST  prior 

is  helping  you  with  the  mechanical 

process  of  transla 

ideas  into  written  words.  Word  is 

your  scribe.  Vou  " 

k"  through  the  keyboard,  and  the 

program  faithfully 
punctuation  mark. *11 

ords  every  letter,  number,  and 

As  you  write,  word 

1  not  lose  so  much  as  a  comma  unless 

you  tell  it  to.  An 

arring  power  failures  and  other 

calamities,  it  wil 
your  work  either.  *11 

t  allow  you  to  inadvertently  destroy 

Step  4.  Window  2  appears  to  be  somewhat  muddled,  but  it  actually  contains  the 
same  document  as  Window  1.  It's  merely  "looking"  at  the  right  side  of  the  document. 
To  adjust  the  area  at  which  Window  2  looks,  press  the  Home  key.  This  moves  the 
selection  to  the  beginning  of  a  line  and  forces  Word  to  show  it.  Suddenly,  more  of  the 
document  appears. 


1  - 

FIRSTS 

giRSTH 

Word's  FIRST  prior 
process  of  transla 
your  scribe.  Vou  ” 
program  faithfully 
punctuation  mark.  *11 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you  with  the  mechanic 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  written  words.  Word 
your  scribe.  Vou  ''speak1'  through  the  keyboard,  and  the 
program  faithfully  records  every  letter,  number,  and 
punctuation  mark. *11 

As  you  write,  word 
you  tell  it  to.  An 
calamities,  it  wil 
your  work  either.  *11 

As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so  much  as  a  comma  un 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  failures  and  other 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to  inadvertently  des 
your  work  either.*ll 

The  worth  of  your 
you  are  both  autho 
nonsensical  or  pro 
passes  no  judgment 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  responsibility,  howeve 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whether  your  ideas  are 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words  dry  or  full  of  wit 
passes  no  judgment .  *11 

- F IRST . D0C= 

-  F IRST . D0C= 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Step  5.  You  want  to  create  a  fresh  document  in  Window  2,  so  use  the  Transfer 
Clear  Window  command  to  wipe  the  existing  document  out  of  the  window:  First 
make  sure  the  highlight  is  in  the  window  you  want  to  clear  (Window  2),  and  then 
press  the  key  sequence  Esc,  T,  C,  and  W.  Because  Window  2  is  selected,  once  it  is 
cleared,  the  name  FIRST.DOC  vanishes  from  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  window 
border,  but  the  document  named  FIRST  remains,  at  this  point,  in  Window  1. 
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FIRSTS 

a 

Word's  FIRST  prior 
process  of  trails  la 
your  scribe.  ¥ou  " 
program  faithfully 
punctuat  i  on  mark .  *11 

As  you  write,  word 
you  tell  it  to.  An 
calamities,  it  wil 
your  work  either.11 

The  worth  of  your 
you  are  both  autho 
nonsensical  or  pro 
passes  no  judgment 

' - FIRST  .DOC— ^ 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  {}  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Step  6.  Window  2  is  too  narrow  to  show  entire  lines,  so  you'll  zoom  it  to  full¬ 
screen  size.  This  will  make  Window  1  temporarily  disappear,  but  don't  worry.  Both  it 
and  the  document  it  contains  will  remain  alive  and  well,  and  instantly  accessible  at  the 
touch  of  a  few  keys. 

Check  that  the  highlight  is  still  in  Window  2.  Now  zoom  the  window  by  holding 
down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  FI.  Instantly  the  screen  changes: 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 
Pgl  Col  O  ? 
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Want  to  change  it  back?  Press  Ctrl-Fl  again.  This  two-key  keystroke  acts  as  a 
toggle,  alternately  zooming  and  unzooming  whichever  window  is  currently  active. 

Try  zooming  and  restoring  the  windows  a  few  times  and  end  your  experiment  with 
Window  2  in  full  possession  of  the  screen.  Zooming  windows  lets  you  use  the  screen 
efficiently  for  writing  and  editing,  and  it's  no  more  complicated  than  operating  a  light 
switch  on  the  wall.  You  can  tell  when  a  window  is  zoomed  because  the  letters  ZM  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  status  line  in  the  menu  area. 

With  Window  2  zoomed,  reassure  yourself  that  Window  1  is  still  open.  Press  the  FI 
key  (don't  press  Ctrl  this  time).  Notice  that  Window  1  is  also  zoomed  and  that  it 
becomes  the  active  window,  with  the  filename  FIRST.DOC  displayed  in  the  lower-right 
corner  of  the  window  border.  Press  FI  again,  and  Window  2  replaces  Window  1  as  the 
active  window.  For  future  reference,  remember  that: 

♦  Ctrl-Fl  zooms  or  unzooms  a  window  but  does  not  change  which  window  is 
active. 

♦  FI  changes  the  active  window  but  does  not  change  its  size. 

Step  7.  Type  a  second  document,  this  time  in  Window  2.  Again  use  the  built-in  for¬ 
mat  Alt-O,  but  add  Alt-F  to  give  the  paragraphs  a  first-line  indent  and  make  the  two 
documents  easier  to  distinguish  from  one  another.  Save  it  with  the  name  SECOND. 

i  I 

SECONDS 

Word's  SECOND  priority  is  helping  you  make  your  ideas 
look  as  good  as  they  sound.  Now  Word  is  your  layout 
assistant  too.  Vou  format  your  document,  and  the  program 
displays  and  prints  the  pages  you  design. SI 

Word  gives  you  many  choices  in  this  area,  ranging  from 
built-in  formats  to  style  sheets  to  the  ability  to  print 
spreadsheets  and  graphics.  Word  is  as  careful  about 
preserving  your  instructions  here  as  it  is  about  recording 
your  keystrokes .  Sll 

As  always,  however,  the  value  of  your  work  lies  in  your 
own  abilities.  Sublime  or  ridiculous,  Word  accepts  all 
artistic  endeavors  without  comment,  although  the  same  might 
not  be  true  of  your  col  leagues  .jji 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 
Pgl  Co32  U  ?  ZM 

Now  you  have  one  document  in  Window  1  and  an  entirely  different  document  in 
Window  2.  By  pressing  the  FI  key,  you  can  move  from  one  to  the  other  and  give  each 
document  the  luxury  of  owning  a  full-size  document  window. 

But  suppose  you  want  to  see  these  documents  side  by  side  or  one  above  the  other 
so  that  you  can  compare  their  contents.  Word  gives  you  a  way  to  do  that  too. 


SECOND. D0C=“ 


Microsoft  Word 
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When  you  originally  split  them,  you  gave  Window  2  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  screen  space.  Correct  that  now  by  moving  the  border  between  the  windows  to  the 
right,  roughly  to  the  middle  of  the  screen. 

Step  8.  Press  Ctrl-Fl  to  unzoom  the  windows  and,  if  necessary,  press  FI  to  make 
Window  1  the  active  window.  Choose  the  Window  Move  command  by  pressing  Esc, 
then  W,  and  then  M: 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  ft :  [J  to  row:  20  column:  21 

When  you  choose  the  Window  Move  command.  Word  always  proposes  the  cur¬ 
rent  location  of  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  selected  window — in  other  words,  it  pro¬ 
poses  no  change  at  all.  Thus,  in  our  example.  Word  proposes  to  "move"  the  lower- 
right  corner  of  Window  1  to  row  20,  column  23,  its  current  position  on  the  screen. 

Step  9.  You  move  (adjust)  a  window  by  specifying  a  new  location  for  its  lower- 
right  corner.  Vertical  borders  are  moved  right  and  left  by  changing  column  numbers, 
so  press  the  Right  direction  key  (or  the  Tab  key)  twice  to  jump  to  the  column  field: 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  ft:  1  to  row:  20  column:  31 

Step  10.  You  could  type  a  column  number,  but  instead  let's  mark  a  column  with 
the  direction  keys.  Doing  this  will  help  you  see  how  large  each  window  will  be  when 
its  borders  have  been  moved. 

Press  the  FI  key.  Notice  that  a  rectangular  highlight,  or  marker,  appears  in  the 
lower-right  corner  of  Window  1.  By  pressing  the  Right  direction  key  you  can  cause  this 
marker  to  move  across  the  bottom  border  of  the  text  window.  As  it  moves,  its  position 
is  reflected  in  the  column  field.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  until  the  column  field  dis¬ 
plays  39: 


passes  no  judgment  II II  not  be  true  of  your  col  leagues  .<H 


=FIRST.DOO 


=SEC0ND .  D0C: 


J 


WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  ft:  1  to  row:  20  column:  m 

Step  11.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the  Window  Move  command  and  reposi¬ 
tion  the  window  border.  Now  the  two  windows  have  equal  shares  of  the  screen. 
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FIRSTS1 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  ur 
your  scribe.  You  "speak"  through  the 
program  faithfully  records  euery  let 
punctuat i on  mark . 

As  you  write,  word  Jill  not  lose  so 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  f 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to 
your  work  either.TI 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  resp 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whet 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words 
passes  no  judgment .  ‘Tl 

—  — FIRST .  D0C= 


SECONDS 

Word's  SECOND  priority  is  helpi 
look  as  good  as  they  sound.  Now  Word 
assistant  too.  You  format  your  docum 
displays  and  prints  the  pages  you  de 

Word  gives  you  many  choices  in 
built-in  formats  to  style  sheets  to 
spreadsheets  and  graphics.  Word  is  a 
preserving  your  instructions  here  as 
your  keystrokes.^ 

As  always,  however,  the  value  o 
own  abilities.  Sublime  or  ridiculous 
artistic  endeavors  without  comment, 
not  be  true  of  your  col  leagues  .<11 

— — — - - - ==SEC0ND .  D0C= 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Co20  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 


NOTE:  Sometimes,  if  you  have  more  than  two  windows  open,  you  might  need  to 
resize  a  window  by  moving  the  corner  that  is  adjacent  to,  rather  than  part  of,  the  win¬ 
dow  you're  actually  trying  to  resize.  For  example,  if  you  had  the  following  four  win¬ 
dows  open,  you  would  enlarge  Window  4  in  two  stages.  In  one,  you  would  move  the 
lower-right  corner  of  Window  1  to  the  left;  in  the  second,  you  would  move  the  lower- 
right  corner  of  Window  2  upward.  In  other  words,  you  sometimes  resize  a  window  by 
changing  the  shape  of  its  neighbor. 


1  - 

THIS  IS  UINDOU  1+ 

Z= - — =ji 

THIS  IS  UINDOU  24 

^ - 

THIS  IS  UINDOU  34 

THIS  IS  UINDOU  4Q 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Uord 

Step  12.  As  a  final  step  in  trying  out  multiple  windows,  create  a  footnote  window 
in  Window  2  with  the  Window  Split  Footnote  command. 
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If  necessary,  press  the  FI  key  to  make  Window  2  the  active  window  and  press  Ctrl- 
PgUp  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  top  of  the  document.  Then  choose  the  Window  Split 
Footnote  command  (Esc,  W,  S,  and  F). 

Word  proposes  to  split  the  window  at  the  present  line  number  of  the  selection: 

WINDOW  SPLIT  FOOTNOTE  at  line:  g] 

Enter  number 


You  want  the  split  somewhere  near  the  bottom  of  the  window  because  footnotes 
usually  don't  require  as  much  room  on  the  screen  as  documents  do.  Notice  that 
Word's  message  line  tells  you  that  you  can  Enter  number — and  so  you  can.  But  to  make 
it  easier  to  visualize  what  the  screen  will  look  like,  press  the  FI  key  to  tell  Word  to  dis¬ 
play  a  movable  marker  at  the  top-left  edge  of  the  screen: 


i  - 

FIRSTS 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you  w 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  writ 
your  scribe.  Vou  "speak''  through  the  k 
program  faithfully  records  every  lette 
punctuation  mark.  <11 

As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so  mu 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  fai 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to  i 
your  work  either.^ 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  respon 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whethe 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words  dr 
passes  no  judgment .  *11 

FIRST . D0C= 

WINDOW  SPLIT  FOOTNOTE  at  line:  g 
Enter  number 

Pgl  Co6  U  ? 
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Word's  SECOND  priority  is  hel 
look  as  good  as  they  sound .  Now  Wo 
assistant  too.  Vou  format  your  doc 
displays  and  prints  the  pages  you 

Word  gives  you  many  choices  i 
built-in  formats  to  style  sheets  t 
spreadsheets  and  graphics.  Word  is 
preserving  your  instructions  here 
your  keystrokes.^ 

As  always,  however,  the  value 
own  abilities.  Sublime  or  ridiculo 
artistic  endeavors  without  comment 
not  be  true  of  your  col  leagues  .'ll 
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Move  this  marker  down  with  the  Down  direction  key.  As  you  do.  Word  tells  what 
line  it's  on  by  continually  updating  the  number  displayed  in  the  command  field  next 
to  the  words  WINDOW  SPLIT  FOOTNOTE  at  line:. 

Step  13.  For  this  example,  open  the  footnote  window  at  line  16.  Press  the  Up  or 
Down  direction  key  until  the  number  16  is  displayed  in  the  Window  Split  Footnote 
command  field: 


The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  respon 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whethe 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words  dr 
passes  no  judgment .  *11 


As  always,  however,  the  value 
|  own  abilities.  Sublime  or  ridiculo 
artistic  endeavors  without  comment 
not  be  true  of  your  col  leagues  .Tl 


WINDOW  SPLIT  FOOTNOTE  at  line: 
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Step  14.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  Window  Split  Footnote  command.  A 
special  upper  border  of  hyphens  appears — the  border  of  a  footnote  window.  (If  the 
original  window  has  a  ruler  displayed,  there  will  be  numbers,  along  with  hyphens,  in 
the  footnote  window  border.) 


FIRSTS 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you  w 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  writ 
your  scribe.  Vou  "speak"  through  the  k 
program  faithfully  records  every  lette 
punc tuat ion  mark . ^ 

As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so  mu 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  fai 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to  i 
your  work  either.  <11 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  respon 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whethe  3 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words  dr  j| 
passes  no  judgment.^ 

FIRST . DOC J  H 


Seconds 

Word's  SECOND  priority  is  hel 
look  as  good  as  they  sound.  Now  Wo 
assistant  too.  Vou  format  your  doc 
displays  and  prints  the  pages  you 

Word  gives  you  many  choices  i 
built-in  formats  to  style  sheets  t 
spreadsheets  and  graphics.  Word  is 
preserving  your  instructions  here 
your  keystrokes . H 

As  always,  however,  the  value 


SECOND.  D0C=*J 


If  you  had  used  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command.  Word  would  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  document  window,  rather  than  a  footnote  window,  in  the  same  location. 

Step  15.  With  a  footnote  window  open,  you  can  use  the  Format  Footnote  command 
to  place  a  footnote  reference  mark,  such  as  an  asterisk  or  a  superscripted  numeral,  in 
the  text  in  Document  2,  and  you  can  type — and  view — the  corresponding  footnote  text 
in  the  footnote  window.  When  you  have  typed  the  footnote  text,  the  Jump  Footnote 
command  returns  you  to  the  footnote  reference  mark  in  the  upper  window. 


1  ■  1 

FIRSTS 

SECONDS 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  wr 
your  scribe.  Vou  "speak"  through  the 
program  faithfully  records  every  let 
punctuation  mark.  <11 

As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  f 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to 
your  work  either. *TI 

Word's  SECOND  priority  is  helpi 
look  as  good  as  they  sound.  Now  Word 
assistant  too.  Vou  format  your  docum 
displays  and  prints  the  pages  you  de 

Word  gives  you  many  choices  in 
built-in  formats  to  style  sheets^  to 
spreadsheets  and  graphics.  Word  is  a 
preserving  your  instructions  here  as 
your  keystrokes .  <11 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  resp 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whet 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words 
passes  no  judgment.  <11 

As  always,  however,  the  value  o 

1  _  _ _  „ 

j 

II  *  See  Chapter  7.  <11 
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Notice  that  a  footnote  window  differs  from  a  normal  document  window.  For  one 
thing.  Word  considers  a  footnote  window  to  be  "attached  to"  the  document  window 
whose  footnotes  it  displays.  Even  though  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to  move  to  a  foot¬ 
note  window,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  more  like  a  pane  of  the  window  above  it  than  a 
separate  window.  In  addition,  you  can  open  a  footnote  window  whether  or  not  the 
document  window  is  zoomed.  (Other  than  for  a  footnote  window.  Word  refuses  to 
split  a  zoomed  window.)  Finally,  if  you  close  a  document  window.  Word  closes  its 
associated  footnote  window  at  the  same  time  (as  you'll  see  in  a  moment). 

Step  16.  You  can  close  any  open  window  with  the  Window  Close  command.  If  you 
close  one  of  several  zoomed  document  windows,  Word  unzooms  the  remainder  and 
displays  them  all  on  screen.  If  you  close  a  window  when  it  is  not  zoomed,  its  screen 
space  is  taken  over  by  adjoining  windows.  If  only  one  window  is  open,  the  Window 
Close  command  clears  it,  making  the  command  an  alternate  to  the  Transfer  Clear  Win¬ 
dow  command  in  this  instance.  As  a  safeguard.  Word  also  displays  the  message  Enter 
Y  to  save  changes  to  document,  N  to  lose  changes,  or  Esc  to  cancel  if  there  are  any  unsaved 
changes  to  a  document  in  a  window  you  are  closing. 

Let's  close  two  of  the  three  windows  you  currently  have  open.  We'll  close  Win¬ 
dows  2  and  3.  Because  Window  3  is  a  footnote  window  associated  with  Window  2, 
closing  Window  2  is  all  you  need  do.  Press  FI  if  necessary  to  make  Window  2  the  ac¬ 
tive  window.  Then  use  the  Window  Close  command  (Esc  WC).  The  following  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  how  the  screen  appears  before  you  press  the  Enter  key: 


FIRS  HI 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  wr 
your  scribe.  Vfou  ''speak’'  through  the 
program  faithfully  records  every  let 
punc t uat i on  mark .  H 

As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  f 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to 
your  work  either. SI 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  resp 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whet  3- 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words  4| 
passes  no  judgment. SI 

. . -  F IRST .  DOC  J  U= 

WINDOW  CLOSE  window  number:  ^ 

Enter  number 

Pgl  Co33  O  ? 


SECONDS! 

Word's  SECOND  priority  is  helpi 
look  as  good  as  they  sound.  Now  Word 
assistant  too.  Vou  format  your  docum 
displays  and  prints  the  pages  you  de 

Word  gives  you  many  choices  in 
built-in  formats  to  style  sheets^  to 
spreadsheets  and  graphics.  Word  is  a 
preserving  your  instructions  here  as 
your  keystrokes .  *11 

As  always,  however,  the  value  o 


*  See  Chapter  7. *11 
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Step  17.  Press  the  Enter  key,  and  press  N  when  Word  asks  whether  to  save  the 
document.  Immediately,  what  had  been  Window  2  vanishes,  along  with  its  footnote 
window.  Window  1,  the  only  one  that  remains,  expands  to  full  width. 
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CONTROLLING  MULTIPLE  WINDOWS 
WITH  A  MOUSE 

The  same  things  you've  just  done  with  commands  and  the  keyboard  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  more  rapidly  with  a  mouse.  In  the  following  series  of  steps,  the  Window  com¬ 
mands  aren't  used  at  all. 

NOTE:  The  following  illustrations  show  the  mouse  pointer  as  it  appears  with  a 
computer  using  graphics  capabilities  with  version  5.0  of  Word.  In  text  mode,  the  mouse 
pointer  is  a  square  or  rectangle. 

Step  1.  Our  first  objective  is  to  split  the  original  window  (containing  FIRST.DOC) 
vertically,  but  this  time  with  the  border  far  enough  to  the  right  so  that  Window  2  is 
large  to  begin  with.  To  do  this,  check  that  the  ruler  is  turned  off.  (Beginning  with  ver¬ 
sion  5.0,  clicking  the  mouse  on  the  top  border  when  the  ruler  is  displayed  sets  tab  stops 
rather  than  splitting  windows.  To  split  a  window  when  the  ruler  is  displayed,  you 
hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  click  the  left  button.)  Position  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  top 
border  of  the  window,  above  the  n  in  the  word  helping  in  the  first  sentence.  At  this 
place  on  the  screen,  the  pointer  appears  as  a  box,  symbolizing  the  potential  to  manipu¬ 
late  a  window. 


Sms™ 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  helping  you  with  the  mechanical 
process  of  translating  ideas  into  written  words.  Word  is 
your  scribe.  You  "speak"  through  the  keyboard,  and  the 
program  faithfully  records  every  letter,  number,  and 
punctuat  i  on  mark  .  *11 

As  you  write,  word  will  not  lose  so  much  as  a  comma  unless 
you  tell  it  to.  And,  barring  power  failures  and  other 
calamities,  it  will  not  allow  you  to  inadvertently  destroy 
your  work  either. <11 

The  worth  of  your  words  is  your  responsibility,  however,  for 
you  are  both  author  and  editor.  Whether  your  ideas  are 
nonsensical  or  profound,  your  words  dry  or  full  of  wit,  Word 
passes  no  judgment .  *11 

. .  —FIRST . D0C= 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

Pgl  Col  {>  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Step  2.  Click  the  left  mouse  button  to  create  a  new  text  window  at  the  location  of 
the  mouse  pointer.  If  you  click  the  right  button,  the  new  window  will  be  cleared  as 
well  as  created.  We  don't  want  that  yet.  After  clicking  with  the  left  button,  you  have 
two  windows  containing  the  same  document,  but  the  beginnings  of  the  lines  don't 
show  in  Window  2. 
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FIRSTS 

* 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is  help 

u  with  the  mechanical 

process  of  translating  ideas 

ritten  words.  Word  is 

your  scribe.  ¥ou  "speak0  thro 

e  keyboard,  and  the 

program  faithfully  records  ev 
punctuat  ion  mark  .  'll 

tter ,  number ,  and 
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You  moved  the  highlight  to  the  beginning  of  a  line  without  a  mouse  by  pressing  the 
Home  key.  Do  the  same  thing  now  by  moving  the  mouse  pointer  to  the  bottom-left 
edge  of  the  border  of  the  text  window.  At  this  place  on  the  screen  the  mouse  pointer 
becomes  a  double-headed  arrow  (if  you  have  version  5.0  or  if  you  have  an  earlier  ver¬ 
sion  with  graphics  capabilities). 
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Click  both  mouse  buttons  to  scroll  the  document  horizontally  and  bring  words 
into  view  from  beyond  the  left  window  border. 

Step  3.  You  could  edit  the  document  now,  but  instead  let's  erase  it  from  Window  2 
with  the  Transfer  Clear  Window  command.  Click  the  left  mouse  button  with  the 
pointer  on  the  command  names  Transfer,  Clear,  and  Window,  in  sequence. 
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NOTE:  When  there  is  only  a  single  window  on  the  screen,  you  can  clear  it  by  posi¬ 
tioning  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  top  or  right  window  border  and  clicking  both 
buttons. 

Step  4.  Now  you  can  try  zooming  windows  with  the  mouse.  Place  the  mouse 
pointer  on  the  window  number  at  the  top-left  corner  of  Window  2.  If  you  are  working 
in  graphics  mode,  move  the  mouse  pointer  slightly,  if  necessary,  until  it  becomes  an  ar¬ 
row  pointing  toward  the  left  and  up.  (If  you  are  working  in  text  mode,  place  the  rect¬ 
angle  directly  on  the  window  number.) 
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Press  the  right  mouse  button  to  zoom  the  window.  To  unzoom  it,  place  the  mouse 
pointer  on  the  window  number  and  again  press  the  right  button.  To  change  the  active 
window,  place  the  pointer  on  the  window  number  and  press  the  left  mouse  button. 

Step  5.  After  the  window  is  zoomed,  type  the  text  of  SECOND.DOC. 

Step  6.  Next,  we'll  move  a  window  border  with  the  mouse.  The  concept  is  the 
same  as  with  the  Window  Move  command:  Specify  a  new  location  for  the  lower-right 
corner  of  a  window.  But  with  the  mouse  pointer  you  simply  pull  the  corner  to  where 
you  want  it.  You  must  have  more  than  one  window  on  the  screen,  so  if  your  windows 
are  zoomed,  start  by  clicking  the  right  mouse  button  on  the  active  window  number  to 
display  both  windows  at  the  same  time. 

Now  position  the  pointer  on  the  lower-right  corner  of  Window  1.  If  you  are  run¬ 
ning  Word  with  graphics,  the  mouse  pointer  looks  like  four  arrows  pointing  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions. 
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In  text  mode,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  mouse  pointer  looks  like  this: 

passes  no  judgment.  SI  II II  not  be  true  of  your  col  leagues.  2 

v  FIRST  .D0C=|tr  —  "SECOND.  D0C=J 

Step  7.  Now  press  and  hold  down  either  mouse  button.  Roll  the  mouse  on  the 
desktop  so  that  the  pointer  moves  to  the  left  or  right.  When  you  release  the  button,  the 
window  border  will  move  to  that  position. 

Step  8.  Finally,  let's  create  our  footnote  window.  First,  position  the  mouse  pointer 
on  the  right  border  of  Window  2,  about  1.5  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  border.  To 
create  a  footnote  window  with  the  mouse,  hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  click  either 
mouse  button. 
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Step  9.  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  click  the  right  mouse  button  to  create  a  foot¬ 
note  window  at  the  position  indicated  by  the  mouse  pointer.  If  Word  causes  your  com¬ 
puter  to  beep  and  displays  the  message  Not  a  valid  window  split ,  move  the  mouse 
pointer  higher  up  on  the  border  and  try  again.  Enter  footnote  text  as  you  did  without 
the  mouse,  using  the  Format  Footnote  command.  When  done,  use  the  Jump  Footnote 
command  to  jump  back  to  the  footnote  reference  mark  in  the  document,  or  point  to  the 
reference  mark  in  the  main  document  and  click  the  mouse  button. 

NOTE:  If  you  have  an  IBM  PS/2  computer  and  an  early  version  of  Word  4.0,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  create  a  footnote  window  by  holding  down  a  keyboard  key  and 
clicking  a  mouse  button.  If  you  try.  Word  becomes  rather  crazy.  Remedy  this  by  ask¬ 
ing  Microsoft  Product  Support  for  a  copy  of  Word  4.0A,  or — better  yet — upgrade  to 
Word  5.0  or  a  later  version. 

Step  10.  Finally,  close  Window  2  and  the  footnote  window.  Place  the  mouse 
pointer  on  the  right  border  of  Window  2. 
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When  you  click  both  mouse  buttons  with  the  pointer  in  this  position.  Window  2  closes, 
along  with  the  footnote  window,  and  Window  1  widens  to  fill  the  screen.  That's  how 
the  mouse  does  the  job  of  the  Window  Close  command.  (If  there  are  any  unsaved  edits 
in  the  window.  Word  will  prompt  you  to  save  the  document  before  closing  the  window.) 

As  you'll  discover  in  Chapter  23,  "The  Family  of  Window  Commands,"  and  Chap¬ 
ter  33,  "Power  Tools:  Multiple  Windows,"  sometimes  there  are  more  efficient  ways  to 
manipulate  windows  than  the  steps  outlined  in  the  preceding  tutorials.  However,  the 
steps  you've  just  used  are  an  easy  way  to  start.  Nor  must  you  adhere  to  a  keyboard-only 
or  mouse-only  mode  when  using  windows.  You  may,  for  instance,  zoom  windows  by 
pressing  Ctrl-Fl,  but  create  or  close  a  window  with  the  mouse. 
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If  you're  still  among  the  skeptics,  or  if  you  suspect  there's  something  frivolous 
about  such  an  abundance  of  windowing  features,  you  can  always  ignore  the  capabili¬ 
ties  you  don't  think  you  need.  Someday,  when  you  face  some  special  problem  or  op¬ 
portunity,  you  may  discover  that  you  can  use  them  after  all. 
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Introducing  Macros 


When  you  are  visiting  a  foreign  country  for  the  first  time,  it  is  useful  to  learn  a 
little  of  the  language.  Knowing  key  phrases  enhances  your  experience  and  makes  mat¬ 
ters  easier.  Even  in  Japan,  where  the  language  is  far  removed  from  English,  you  can 
say  onegai  shimasu  ("please")  and  arigato  ("thank  you"). 

Knowing  a  little  goes  a  long  way  when  it  comes  to  Word's  macro  feature  too.  In 
time,  you  might  use  the  program's  macro  language  to  write  small  scripts  that  tell 
Word  how  to  accomplish  sophisticated  tasks.  But  for  now,  as  you  step  into  the  world 
of  Microsoft  Word,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  at  least  a  few  things  about  macros  because 
they  can  make  your  day-to-day  work  more  enjoyable  and  easier. 

To  the  uninitiated,  even  the  term  "macro"  might  seem  a  little  intimidating,  possi¬ 
bly  because  it  suggests  bigness  and  little  else.  But  in  fact,  macros  have  everything  to 
do  with  making  Word  easier  to  use  and  almost  nothing  to  do  with  making  it  more 
difficult. 

The  one  thing  you  should  know  about  macros  is  that  you  don't  have  to  know 
anything  about  them.  They  are  not  essential  and  can  even  be  ignored.  In  fact.  Word 
didn't  even  have  the  macro  feature  until  version  4.0,  and  many  experienced  users  have 
only  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  a  macro  is.  This  puts  macros  as  a  feature  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  style  sheets — large  in  value,  but  dispensable.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  this  means  you  can  skip  this  chapter  now,  returning  later  if  you  want  to. 

But  there's  nothing  to  fear  here.  Macros  are  simply  another  tool,  and  a  good  one. 
Chapter  30  offers  hints  and  techniques  on  using  macros  in  conjunction  with  other  fea¬ 
tures;  this  chapter  prepares  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 
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PUTTING  MACROS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

A  macro  is  a  script  that  Word  follows  to  accomplish  a  task.  For  example,  a  single 
macro  might  tell  Word,  step  by  step,  how  to  save  a  document  and  then  clear  the  text 
window. 

Once  a  macro  exists,  you  have  more  than  one  way  to  tell  Word  to  run  it  (that  is,  to 
tell  Word  to  follow  the  steps  in  the  script).  The  most  common  way  is  to  type  the 
macro's  control  code.  For  instance,  a  macro  that  instructs  Word  to  save  a  document  and 
then  clear  the  text  window  might  have  the  control  code  SC  (for  "Save  and  Clear").  To 
use  this  control  code  to  run  the  macro,  you  would  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press 
SC.  This  would  be  Word's  cue  to  follow  the  script,  performing  the  desired  work. 

The  simplest  way  to  create  a  macro  is  to  record  it.  You  tell  Word  to  start  recording, 
you  type  the  series  of  keystrokes  you  want  Word  to  remember,  and  then  you  tell  Word 
to  stop  recording.  After  you  record  the  series  of  keystrokes,  you  give  it  a  name  and  a 
control  code  so  that  you  can  replay  the  macro  later. 

Another  way  to  create  a  macro  is  to  write  it  as  if  it  were  a  short  document.  Rather 
than  using  conventional  words,  you  use  a  macro  language  based  on  English  (such  as 
"<ctrl  esc>ts<enter>"),  and  then  you  store  the  macro  and  give  it  a  control  code.  Writ¬ 
ing  a  macro  is  more  challenging  than  recording  one,  so,  in  this  chapter,  we'll  look  only 
at  the  recording  method.  But  as  you  become  proficient,  you  might  want  to  read  Chap¬ 
ter  30  to  learn  more  about  writing  macros.  There  are  advantages  to  writing  them.  One 
is  that  by  writing  a  macro  you  can  lay  out  its  text  in  a  way  that  is  easier  to  read  and 
understand.  (For  example,  you  can  place  each  instruction  on  a  separate  line,  instead  of 
running  them  together.)  Another  is  that  a  written  macro  can  include  comments  that 
document  its  use  and  design.  These  comments  do  not  affect  the  operation  of  the 
macro;  they  only  explain  it.  Yet  another  advantage  of  a  written  macro  is  that  it  can  in¬ 
clude  special  instructions  and  other  elements  that  add  power  by  giving  the  macro  the 
seeming  ability  to  make  simple  decisions.  These  embellishments  are  impossible  when 
you  record  a  macro. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  macro  is  recorded  or  written,  after  it  is  created,  it  is 
stored  in  the  glossary ,  a  storage  area  that  also  can  hold  text  you  want  to  reuse.  The  glos¬ 
sary  and  the  commands  you  can  use  to  store  and  retrieve  glossary  entries  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  14.  For  now,  all  you  need  to  know  about  the  glossary  is  that 
anything  stored  there  is  available  to  you  instantly.  You  can  save  the  contents  of  the 
glossary  from  one  editing  session  to  another  by  creating  a  glossary  file  on  disk.  In  fact, 
you  can  save  several  glossary  files,  each  containing  a  different  collection  of  macros, 
each  representing  a  toolbox  of  sorts.  Then  you  can  choose  the  correct  toolbox  for  a 
given  task  by  loading  the  appropriate  glossary  file. 

The  purposes  to  which  you  can  put  macros  are  endless.  At  first,  you  might  want 
only  to  automate  some  common  operations.  For  example,  you  might  create  a  macro 
that  types  your  name  and  address ...  or  sets  the  margins  on  a  document ...  or  attaches  a 
particular  style  sheet  to  a  document. .  .or  turns  the  ruler  at  the  top  of  the  text  window 
on  or  off. 
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Later,  you'll  find  that  more  sophisticated  macros  actually  let  you  build  your  own 
features  into  Word.  For  example,  Word  does  not  have  a  command  dedicated  to  print¬ 
ing  the  page  that  is  presently  on  the  screen.  But  you  can  write  a  macro  that  performs 
this  task,  and  then  you  can  use  the  macro — whether  today,  tomorrow,  or  next  year — 
exactly  as  if  it  were  a  command  built  into  Word. 

The  tasks  macros  can  perform  fall  into  several  categories,  including: 

♦  Automating  common  tasks,  to  save  time. 

♦  Recording  a  series  of  steps  that  is  difficult  to  remember  or  is  complex  and  de¬ 
mands  exactitude.  (A  macro  always  remembers  and  is,  by  nature,  exact.)  This 
saves  you  a  lot  of  fooling  around  each  time  you  perform  the  task,  although  you 
might  have  to  play  around  a  bit  at  the  beginning  to  get  the  macro  perfected. 

♦  Borrowing  or  lending  expertise.  Sometime  you  might  come  to  a  task  you  want  to 
perform  and  might  do  frequently,  but  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  Rather  than 
learn  it,  you  can  ask  someone  more  knowledgeable  to  lend  you  his  or  her  exper¬ 
tise  by  writing  a  macro  that  performs  the  task  for  you.  This  is  a  perfect  use  for  a 
macro  because  it  lets  you  concentrate  on  your  real  work.  Conversely,  you  might 
want  to  lend  some  of  your  expertise  to  someone  else.  Perhaps  you  want  to  teach 
your  mother  how  to  use  two  windows.  Write  a  macro  that  does  it  and  show  her 
how  to  use  the  macro,  rather  than  asking  her  to  learn  Word's  window  feature. 

The  list  goes  on,  but  the  point  is  clear:  There  is  value  in  knowing  something  about 
Word's  macro  feature. 


RECORDING  A  MACRO 

You  can  create  your  first  macro  in  less  than  a  minute  by  recording  it.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example,  we'll  create  one  that  opens  a  new  text  window  that's  as  large  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  is  clear  of  text.  With  Word  running  and  the  normal  editing  screen  displayed, 
follow  these  steps: 

1.  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  while  you  press  the  F3  key. 

This  turns  on  Word's  macro  recorder.  You'll  see  the  letters  RM  (for  Record 
Macro  mode)  appear  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen.  Everything  you  type, 
until  you  press  Shift-F3  again,  will  be  recorded. 

2.  Hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  while  you  press  the  Esc  key. 

This  moves  you  to  the  command  menu  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The 
compelling  advantage  of  using  Ctrl-Esc,  rather  than  Esc  by  itself,  is  that  Ctrl- 
Esc  takes  you  to  the  menu  regardless  of  whether  you  already  are  using  the 
menu  or  are  in  the  text  area.  Pressing  Esc  by  itself  moves  you  to  the  menu  only 
when  you  are  working  in  the  text  area.  If  the  menu  is  already  active,  pressing 
Esc  moves  you  away  from  the  menu  to  the  text  area  (because  the  Esc  key 
jumps  you  back  and  forth  between  the  menu  and  the  text  area).  This  would 
foul  up  the  execution  of  the  macro,  which  needs  to  use  the  menu.  In  a  sense. 
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Ctrl-Esc  not  only  activates  the  menu,  it  also  lets  Word  get  its  bearings  by  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  known  place. 

Ctrl-Esc  works  with  all  versions  of  Word  beginning  with  4.0.  In  earlier 
versions,  the  Esc  key  alone  did  the  same  thing — but  earlier  versions  didn't 
have  the  macro  feature,  so  the  point  is  moot.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  there  is 
a  more  powerful  key  combination  that  you  might  want  to  use  in  this  macro.  If 
you  hold  down  both  Shift  and  Ctrl  and  press  the  Esc  key,  you  force  Word  to  go 
to  the  Edit  menu  regardless  of  where  you  are  in  the  program  at  the  time.  Even 
if  you  are  in  the  Gallery  or  are  using  the  spelling  checker,  thesaurus,  or  docu¬ 
ment-retrieval  window,  pressing  Shift-Ctrl-Esc  takes  you  to  the  Edit  menu.  If 
you  press  Shift-Ctrl-Esc  followed  by  Esc,  you'll  go  to  the  text  area. 

3.  Press  W. 

This  chooses  the  family  of  Window  commands  from  the  Edit  menu  and 
causes  several  subcommands  to  be  displayed.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  the 
submenu's  choices  are  Split,  Close,  and  Move,  corresponding  to  the  Window 
Split,  Window  Close,  and  Window  Move  commands.  Previous  versions  also 
had  a  Window  Options  command,  but  beginning  in  5.0,  its  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  Options  command. 

4.  Press  S. 

This  chooses  Split  and  activates  the  Window  Split  command.  It  presents 
you  with  three  more  choices:  Horizontal,  Vertical,  and  Footnote. 

5.  Press  H. 

This  chooses  Horizontal,  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command.  This  is 
the  command  you  choose  when  you  want  to  create  a  new  text  window  with  a 
new  horizontal  border. 

At  this  point,  the  menu  area  shows  the  two  fields  of  the  Window  Split 
Horizontal  command,  with  the  first  one  highlighted: 

WINDOW  SPLIT  HORIZONTAL  at  line:  |  clear  new  window:  Ves(No) 

6.  Type  3  in  the  first  field,  the  at  line  field. 

This  tells  Word  you  want  the  new  window  border  to  be  placed  three 
lines  from  the  top  of  the  text  window.  You  can  choose  some  other  number 
if  you  like,  but  3  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  new  window  as  large 
as  possible. 

7.  Press  the  Tab  key. 

This  moves  you  to  the  next  field,  the  clear  new  window  field.  The  default 
setting  of  this  field  is  No,  although  you  can  change  it  to  Yes  by  pressing  Y  or  by 
pressing  the  Spacebar. 

8.  Press  Y. 

This  chooses  Yes  in  the  clear  new  window  field.  It  means  that  the  new  win¬ 
dow  will  be  cleared  of  all  text. 

9.  Press  Enter. 

This  executes  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command,  creating  a  new 
text  window. 
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10.  Press  Shift-F3. 

This  turns  off  Word's  macro  recorder  and  causes  Word  to  show  the  field 
of  the  Copy  command: 

copy  to:  g] 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  give  a  name  and  a  control  code  to  the  series  of  key¬ 
strokes  you  have  recorded.  After  you  give  the  sequence  a  name  and  a  control 
code,  the  sequence  is  stored  as  a  macro. 

11.  Type  the  following  in  the  Copy  command's  field,  but  do  not  press  Enter  yet: 

COPy  to:  n .neu_window| 

You  have  a  lot  of  latitude  in  giving  names  and  control  codes  to  macros.  For  this 
example,  you  have  given  the  macro  the  tentative  name  m.new_window.  The  m 
indicates  that  this  is  a  macro,  the  period  separates  the  m  from  the  rest  of  the 
name,  and  new_window  is  a  descriptive  phrase  that  reminds  you  of  the  purpose 
of  the  macro.  The  underline  is  used  to  separate  the  words  new  and  window  be¬ 
cause  Word  cannot  accept  blank  spaces  in  the  names  of  macros. 

Before  pressing  Enter  to  execute  the  Copy  command,  you  want  to  add  a 
control  code  to  the  macro's  name. 

12.  Press  Shift-6  to  type  a  caret  (A).  This  tells  Word  you  are  about  to  type  a  control 
code. 

13.  Hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  type  NW,  for  New  Window. 

Now  the  screen  shows  this: 

COPy  to:  m.neu_uindouA<ctrl  N>w| 

You  can  type  any  one-letter  or,  preferably,  two-letter  code.  Although  you  held 
down  the  Ctrl  key  and  typed  NW,  Word  has  translated  this  into  <ctrl  N>w  or 
<ctrl  N>W.  (Capitalization  of  the  control  code  does  not  matter.)  If  you  keep  the 
Ctrl  key  depressed  while  you  type  both  N  and  W,  you'll  see  <ctrl  Nxctrl  W>. 
If  you  prefer  to  type  all  the  characters,  including  the  angle  brackets  and  the 
letters  Ctrl ,  individually,  you  can. 

14.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the  Copy  command. 

This  copies  the  macro  into  the  glossary,  where  it  is  stored  for  instant 
retrieval. 

You're  done.  You've  created  your  first  macro.  You  can  test  it  immediately  by  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  NW,  the  macro's  control  code.  You'll  see  that  Word 
will  split  a  new  horizontal  window  inside  the  new  window  you  just  created.  Now  you 
have  a  macro  you  can  use  to  create  new  windows.  Split  two  or  three  more  if  you  like, 
to  see  how  quickly  and  well  the  macro  works. 

You  probably  don't  want  extra  windows  on  your  screen  just  now,  so  choose  the 
Window  Close  command  (Esc  WC)  and  press  Enter.  Press  Esc  WC  as  many  times  as 
necessary  to  get  you  back  to  one  window. 
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You  also  can  use  the  Insert  command  to  run  a  macro.  Try  this  once  to  see  how  it 
works.  Press  Esc  (or  hold  down  Ctrl  and  press  Esc)  to  bring  the  menu  to  the  screen, 
press  I  to  choose  the  Insert  command,  and  then  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  glossary 
entries.  You  will  see  the  entry  m.new_windowA<ctrl  N>zv  listed.  Highlight  the  entry 
and  press  the  Enter  key,  and  Word  will  run  the  macro — in  this  case,  creating  a  new 
window. 

Again,  use  the  Window  Close  command  to  be  rid  of  unwanted  windows. 

Summary  of  Steps 

The  preceding  example  took  you  through  all  the  steps  of  recording  a  macro. 
Distilled,  these  steps  are: 

1.  Press  Shift-F3  to  turn  on  Record  Macro  mode. 

2.  Type  the  keystrokes  you  want  to  record. 

3.  Press  Shift-F3  to  turn  off  Record  Macro  mode. 

4.  In  the  Copy  command  field,  name  the  macro  and  give  it  a  control  code.  Then 
press  Enter  to  complete  the  creation  of  the  macro. 

5.  To  run  the  macro,  type  its  control  code  or  use  the  Insert  command. 

PLAYING  BACK  A  MACRO 

Storing  a  macro  isn't  enough.  You  have  to  be  able  to  use  a  macro  after  it's  stored. 
Using  a  macro  is  called  "playing  it  back"  or  "running  it."  These  phrases  mean  the 
same  thing — you  put  the  macro  to  work,  letting  it  perform  its  intended  task. 

You've  already  experienced  two  of  the  three  basic  ways  to  play  back  a  macro. 
You've  seen  that  you  can  type  the  macro's  control  code  or  that  you  can  use  the  Insert 
command  and  the  FI  key  to  choose  the  desired  macro  from  a  list  of  entries  in  the  glos¬ 
sary.  There  is  an  additional  method:  Type  the  macro's  name  and  press  the  F3  key.  Let's 
look  at  each  of  these  three  approaches  in  a  little  more  detail. 

Using  a  Control  Code 

The  fastest  way  to  play  back  a  macro  is  to  type  its  control  code.  Do  this  by  holding 
down  the  Ctrl  key  and  typing  the  one-character  or  two-character  code.  In  order  for 
this  to  work,  the  macro  (including  its  control  code)  must  be  stored  in  the  glossary.  You 
can  see  the  names  and  control  codes  of  all  current  glossary  entries  by  choosing  the  In¬ 
sert  command  and  pressing  FI.  If  there  are  more  macros  than  fit  on  the  screen  at  one 
time,  press  the  PgDn  key  to  scroll  beyond  the  initial  choices. 

You  can  use  any  of  the  function  keys  FI  to  F10  (or  F12)  as  a  control  code,  or  you  can 
use  any  function  key  in  combination  with  the  Ctrl,  Shift,  or  Alt  key  as  a  control  code. 
When  a  function  key  and  a  macro  are  linked  in  this  way  so  that  the  function  key's 
original  purpose  is  reassigned,  you  can  still  use  the  function  key  for  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  X  before  pressing  the  function  key. 
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Using  the  Insert  Command 

The  Insert  command  is  the  method  of  choice  for  running  a  macro  when  you  can- 
not  remember  exactly  what  its  name  or  control  code  is.  It  is  also  the  method  that 
works  with  a  mouse. 

To  run  a  macro,  choose  the  Insert  command  by  pressing  Esc  I.  Press  FI  to  bring  to 
the  screen  a  list  of  all  entries  currently  in  the  glossary.  Use  the  direction  keys  to  navi¬ 
gate  among  the  choices  on  the  screen,  highlighting  the  macro  you  want.  Then  press 
the  Enter  key. 

If  you  are  using  a  mouse,  place  the  pointer  on  the  word  Insert  in  the  command 
menu  and  click  the  left  mouse  button.  (If  the  menu  is  not  displayed  initially,  position 
the  mouse  pointer  on  the  screen's  last  line  and  click  either  button.  Then  point  to  the 
word  Insert  and  click  the  left  button.)  Move  the  pointer  to  the  from  field  and  click  the 
right  button.  Word  responds  by  listing  the  available  glossary  entries.  Point  to  the  entry 
you  want  and  click  the  right  mouse  button  to  run  the  macro. 

Using  the  F3  Key 

Yet  another  way  to  run  a  macro  is  to  type  its  name  and  press  the  F3  key.  When 
you  type  the  name,  do  not  type  the  caret  (A)  or  the  control  code;  type  only  those  char¬ 
acters  that  are  to  the  left  of  the  caret.  For  example,  to  run  a  macro  stored  in  the  glos¬ 
sary  as  m.CF  .copy  _to  _FileA<ctrl  C>F,  you  would  type  only  m.CF.copy_to_File  and  then 
press  F3. 

This  method  is  a  little  awkward  for  most  macros,  unless  you  keep  names  very 
short.  For  that  reason,  it  is  best  suited  for  people  who  have  only  a  small  number  of 
macros,  the  names  of  which  are  brief  and  easily  remembered. 

Step  Mode 

Regardless  of  how  you  play  back  a  macro,  you  might  find  Step  mode  handy  now 
and  then.  It  lets  you  run  a  macro  a  step  at  a  time,  controlling  how  quickly  it  executes. 
In  Step  mode.  Word  waits  for  you  to  press  the  Spacebar  or  another  key  before  it  exe¬ 
cutes  each  step  of  the  macro.  You  simply  tap  your  way  through  a  macro,  watching  the 
effect  each  step  has. 

Step  mode  was  designed  to  let  you  debug  macros,  and  it  is  invaluable  in  that  role. 
If  a  macro  is  not  performing  as  you  expected  it  to,  by  switching  into  Step  mode  you 
can  monitor  what  the  macro  is  doing. 

Step  mode  also  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  racing  through  some  parts  of  a  macro 
and  slowing  down  for  other  parts.  When  Step  mode  is  on,  holding  the  Spacebar  down 
causes  the  macro  to  move  forward  through  its  steps  at  high  speed.  But  as  soon  as  you 
stop  pressing  the  Spacebar,  the  macro  stops  executing.  Each  time  you  press  the  Space¬ 
bar  (or  almost  any  other  key),  another  step  in  the  macro  executes. 

To  turn  on  Step  mode,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  F3  key.  The  letters  ST 
appear  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen.  Step  mode  affects  only  the  speed  at  which 
macros  execute,  so  usually  you  can  leave  it  turned  on  without  anxiety. 

To  turn  Step  mode  off,  press  Ctrl-F3  again. 
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STORING  MACROS  ON  DISK 
AND  RETRIEVING  THEM 

When  a  macro  is  new  and  stored  only  in  the  glossary,  it  is  in  a  precarious  spot.  It 
can  be  deleted  at  any  time,  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  You  can  solve  this  problem 
by  storing  on  disk  any  glossary  entries  you  might  want  later. 

You  use  the  same  procedures  for  storing  macros  as  for  storing  other  glossary  en¬ 
tries.  As  far  as  Word  is  concerned,  a  macro  is  just  another  glossary  entry.  The  basics  of 
saving  and  loading  glossary  files  are  outlined  in  the  following  two  sections  of  this 
chapter.  For  more  detail,  you  can  look  to  Chapter  22,  "The  Family  of  Transfer  Com¬ 
mands,"  and  Chapter  29,  "Power  Tools:  The  Glossary." 

Storing  on  Disk 

To  save  the  entries  currently  in  the  glossary  so  that  they  are  stored  together  as  a 
single  file  on  disk,  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command.  When  you  choose  this 
command  (by  pressing  Esc  TGS),  Word  might  propose  the  name  of  a  file.  Often  the 
name  it  proposes  is  NORMAL.GLY,  the  "normal"  glossary  file.  You  can  accept  the 
name  Word  proposes,  or  you  can  type  a  different  name.  Word  adds  the  filename  ex¬ 
tension  .GLY,  so  you  do  not  have  to  type  it  yourself. 

If  the  name  you  type  is  a  new  one.  Word  creates  a  glossary  file  by  that  name.  If 
you  type  the  name  of  an  existing  glossary  file.  Word  generally  asks  if  you  want  to 
replace  the  file — that  is,  replace  the  contents  of  the  file  on  disk  with  a  new  file  contain¬ 
ing  the  current  glossary  entries.  Press  Y  to  replace  the  existing  file,  if  that  is  what  you 
want  to  do.  But  keep  in  mind  that  when  you  replace  a  file,  the  earlier  version  is  gone. 

Flowever,  Word  does  not  ask  permission  before  replacing  an  existing  file  when 
you  load  a  glossary  file  that  you've  loaded  earlier  in  the  same  editing  session,  make 
changes  to  it,  and  then  save  the  amended  version  back  on  disk. 

And  in  version  4.0,  you  might  find  that  when  you  load  a  file  other  than  NOR¬ 
MAL.GLY,  make  changes  to  it,  and  start  to  save  it.  Word  proposes  to  save  it  as  NOR¬ 
MAL.GLY.  If  you  accept  NORMAL.GLY  as  the  filename  in  this  case,  you  will  replace 
NORMAL.GLY  with  your  current  glossary  entries.  So,  before  pressing  the  Enter  key, 
ask  yourself  if  that  is  really  what  you  want  to  do. 

Loading  from  Disk 

If  the  glossary  file  NORMAL.GLY  exists.  Word  loads  it  whenever  you  start  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  convenient  because  those  macros  and  other  glossary  entries  that  you 
store  in  NORMAL.GLY  are  always  available. 

It  is  possible  to  have  several  NORMAL.GLY  files.  The  "master"  NORMAL.GLY  file 
is  stored  with  your  Word  program,  in  the  Word  subdirectory  of  your  hard  disk  or,  if 
you  are  using  a  floppy-disk  system,  on  your  Word  Program  disk.  You  can  also  save 
modified  versions  of  NORMAL.GLY  in  other  directories  of  your  hard  disk  or  (if  you  are 
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using  a  floppy-disk  system)  on  document  disks.  Word  loads  the  master  NORMAL.GLY 
unless  another  version  is  stored  in  the  directory  or  on  the  disk  that  is  in  use  when  you 
start  the  program. 

For  example,  let's  say  you  have  a  set  of  general-purpose  macros  stored  in  the  mas¬ 
ter  NORMAL.GLY,  which  is  in  your  WORD  directory,  where  the  program  is  stored.  You 
also  have  a  specialized  set  of  macros  stored  in  a  directory  called  CONTRACTS.  If  you 
change  to  the  CONTRACTS  directory  before  starting  the  program.  Word  will  ignore 
the  general-purpose  macros  in  the  master  NORMAL.GLY  file  and  load  the  specialized 
ones  stored  in  the  "local"  NORMAL.GLY  file.  Similarly,  if  you  are  on  a  network.  Word 
will  load  the  master  NORMAL.GLY  file  unless  you  have  a  NORMAL.GLY  file  in  your 
directory  (or  whatever  directory  you  are  using  when  you  start  Word). 

You  can  use  macros  from  glossary  files  other  than  NORMAL.GLY,  but  you  have 
to  load  the  files  deliberately.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  loading  a  glossary  file  is 
straightforward.  But  it  can  be  a  less-than-straightforward  task  with  earlier  versions 
of  the  program. 

Versions  5.0  and  later 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  to  load  a  glossary  file,  you  use  the  Transfer  Glossary 
Load  command.  You  do  this  by  pressing  the  Esc  key  and  the  letters  TGL  and  then  typ¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  glossary  file  you  want  to  load.  If  you  want  to  see  a  list  of  available 
files,  press  the  FI  key  rather  than  typing  a  name.  You  can  highlight  any  glossary  file 
on  the  list  and  press  Enter  to  load  it. 

When  you  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  command.  Word  tosses  out  the  existing 
entries  in  the  glossary.  It  replaces  them  with  the  new  entries  stored  in  the  file.  Most 
often,  this  is  what  you  want.  However,  in  some  cases  you  might  want  to  add  the  en¬ 
tries  that  are  stored  in  the  file  on  disk  to  the  entries  already  in  the  glossary.  You  can 
accomplish  this  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command — a  command  that  was, 
from  Word  1.0  until  the  introduction  of  Word  5.0,  the  only  way  to  deliberately  load  a 
glossary  file. 

Versions  4.0  and  earlier 

Alas,  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  command  does  not  exist  in  version  4.0  or  in  any 
earlier  version  of  Word.  Instead,  these  versions  limit  you  to  Transfer  Glossary  Merge, 
which  lets  you  merge  the  contents  of  a  glossary  file  on  disk  into  the  current  glossary 
entries.  The  resulting  amalgamation  is  kept  in  the  glossary,  where  all  of  the  entries  are 
available  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  times  when  you  want  this  command.  For  example,  you  might  want  to 
supplement  your  collection  of  general-purpose  macros  with  a  few  special-purpose 
macros,  and  you  might  want  the  new  ones  to  be  available  for  only  a  while.  The  Trans¬ 
fer  Glossary  Merge  command  is  perfect:  Simply  choose  the  command  (Esc  TGM)  and 
then  either  type  the  name  of  the  glossary  file  that  contains  the  supplementary  macros 
or  press  FI  and  choose  the  name  from  a  list.  When  you  quit  Word,  a  line  on  the  bottom 
of  the  screen  asks  if  you  want  to  save  the  changes  you  have  made  to  the  glossary.  You 
don't,  because  saving  the  changes  would  cause  the  amalgamated  glossary  file  to  be 
stored  to  disk. 
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Although  early  versions  of  Word  do  not  have  a  Transfer  Glossary  Load  command, 
you  can  emulate  the  function  of  the  command  by  using  a  combination  of  other  com¬ 
mands.  The  process  outlined  below  is  a  little  indirect,  but  it  is  valuable  for  those  cases 
in  which  you  want  the  new  entries  in  a  glossary  file  on  disk  to  replace,  rather  than 
supplement,  the  entries  already  in  the  glossary. 

To  emulate  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  command: 

1.  Press  Esc  TGC. 

This  chooses  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  command. 

2.  Press  Enter,  followed  by  Y. 

This  clears  all  entries  from  the  current  glossary.  Pressing  Y  confirms  that 
this  is  what  you  really  want  to  do.  The  entries  are  cleared  from  your  com¬ 
puter's  memory  (RAM),  but  not  from  the  disk. 

3.  Press  Esc  TGM. 

This  chooses  the  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command. 

4.  Either  type  the  name  of  the  desired  glossary  file  or  press  the  FI  key  and  choose 
a  name  from  the  resulting  list.  Press  Enter. 

You  have  almost,  but  not  quite,  loaded  a  new  glossary  file.  Word  asks  you  to  Enter 
Y  to  save  glossary ,  N  to  lose  edits ,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  This  is  a  tricky  question,  because  your 
instinct  might  be  to  press  Y  to  save  the  glossary.  This  seems  to  be  the  cautious,  conser¬ 
vative  approach.  But  it  can  be  a  heartbreak.  When  you  press  Y  in  this  situation,  you  tell 
Word  to  save  the  current  glossary  entries  to  disk  using  whatever  glossary  name 
(usually  NORMAL.GLY)  Word  thinks  is  appropriate.  But  because  you  previously 
cleared  the  glossary  of  all  entries,  pressing  Y  effectively  erases  the  glossary  file  that 
is  on  disk  by  replacing  it  with  a  current  glossary  that  has  no  entries.  If  you  do  this  a 
couple  of  times  by  accident,  you'll  be  ready  to  move  up  to  Word  5.0,  where  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  Transfer  Glossary  Load  command  reduces  the  chances  of  serious  mistakes. 

For  these  reasons,  when  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command,  the  proper 
response  to  the  Enter  Y  to  save  glossary ,  N  to  lose  edits ,  or  Esc  to  cancel  inquiry  is  almost 
always  to  press  N.  If  you  actually  do  want  to  save  the  existing  glossary  file  before 
merging  a  new  one  into  Word,  do  it  deliberately  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  com¬ 
mand  before  you  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command.  Saving  deliberately  in 
this  way  makes  it  easier  for  you  to  keep  track  of  what  you  are  doing,  and  it  lets  you 
control  the  name  of  the  glossary  file  to  which  Word  does  the  saving. 

DELETING  A  MACRO 

Often  you'll  want  to  delete  a  macro  from  the  glossary,  especially  if  you  made  a 
mistake  when  fashioning  the  macro  or  if  you  created  it  to  meet  only  a  temporary  need. 
There  are  several  strategies. 
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Transfer  Glossary  Clear 

Foremost  among  the  methods  is  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  command  to  re- 
move  the  macro.  Logically,  this  command  really  doesn't  belong  with  the  other  Trans¬ 
fer  commands  because  it  doesn't  involve  saving,  loading,  or  deleting  information 
from  a  disk  drive.  But  the  command  is  called  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  nonetheless. 

You  use  it  by  pressing  the  Esc  key,  pressing  TGC,  and  then  either  typing  the  name 
of  the  glossary  entry  you  want  to  delete  or  else  pressing  the  FI  key  to  choose  the  name 
of  the  entry  from  a  list.  If  you  want  to  delete  more  than  one  entry,  type  or  highlight 
one  name,  type  a  comma,  and  then  type  or  highlight  the  next  name.  You  can  string 
several  names  together  in  this  way.  After  you  have  chosen  the  name  or  names,  press 
Enter.  Word  asks  you  to  press  Y  to  confirm  that  you  want  to  delete  the  entry  or  entries. 

If  the  macro  you  want  to  delete  is  stored  on  disk  in  a  glossary  file,  deleting  it  is  a 
multistep  process: 

First,  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  command  to  load  the  file  into  the  glossary. 

(If  you  are  using  Word  4.0  or  an  earlier  version,  emulate  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load 
command  by  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  and  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  com¬ 
mands,  in  sequence,  as  described  earlier.) 

Second,  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  command  to  delete  the  macro  or  macros 
you  no  longer  want. 

Third,  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command,  specifying  the  same  name  for  the 
glossary  file  as  that  used  in  the  first  step. 

Shortcuts  for  Clearing 

A  simpler  way  to  delete  a  macro  you've  created  in  the  current  editing  session  is  to 
simply  quit  Word  without  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command  to  save  the 
macro.  (If  this  is  your  strategy,  do  not  press  Y  when  you  use  the  Quit  command  and 
Word  asks  you  to  Enter  Y  to  save  glossary ,  N  to  lose  edits ,  or  Esc  to  cancel) 

To  be  rid  of  a  macro  that  is  malfunctioning  in  some  way,  copy  it  to  the  glossary  a 
second  time,  in  repaired  form.  You  can  do  this  by  recording  a  new  macro  and  copying 
it  to  the  glossary  with  exactly  the  same  name  and  control  code  as  before.  To  be  sure  of 
using  the  same  name  and  code,  record  the  macro  again  and  press  the  FI  key  when  the 
Copy  field  appears.  The  FI  key  generates  a  list  of  the  existing  glossary  entries,  letting 
you  highlight  the  name  of  the  one  you  want  to  replace.  Press  Enter.  Word  asks  you  to 
confirm  that  you  want  to  replace  the  existing  glossary  entry,  which  you  do. 

Another  method  of  replacing  an  existing  macro  is  to  insert  the  text  of  the  macro 
into  a  document,  edit  its  text,  highlight  the  whole  thing,  and  copy  it  all  back  to  the 
glossary  in  its  revised  form.  For  more  information  about  this  approach,  see  Chapter  30, 
"Power  Tools:  Macros." 
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Some  people  want  their  documents  to  look  as  if  they  were  produced  by  a  type¬ 
writer.  Perhaps  they  write  business  letters,  legal  briefs,  or  manuscripts.  Other  people 
want  their  documents  to  look  as  if  they  came  from  a  typesetting  machine,  or  even 
from  the  art  department  of  a  design  house  or  an  advertising  agency.  Perhaps  they  pro¬ 
duce  reports,  contracts,  or  brochures.  Yet  other  people  want  to  produce  both  kinds  of 
documents — those  with  unadorned  prose  and  those  with  design  and  graphical 
elements. 

Whatever  the  mix  of  your  needs,  from  "typewritten"  memos  to  moderately  so¬ 
phisticated  desktop  publishing.  Word  should  please  you.  Even  when  you  are  tapping 
Word's  more  advanced  features,  a  modest  amount  of  practice  and  experimentation 
will  go  a  long  way.  There  are  limits  to  Word's  powers,  of  course,  but  the  average  per¬ 
son  isn't  likely  to  reach  them  often. 

When  it  comes  to  graphics  and  sophisticated  document  design,  Word  is  potent. 
With  an  appropriate  printer,  generally  a  laser  printer,  you  can  produce  documents  that 
look  almost  as  good  as  typeset  ones.  You  can  use  hidden  text  instructions  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  photographs,  drawings,  charts,  spreadsheets,  and  other  images.  You  can  box  text 
and  shade  it  with  gray.  You  can  change  the  number  of  columns  in  the  middle  of  the 
page,  create  adjacent  columns  of  different  widths,  and  tell  Word  that  text  should  flow 
naturally  around  boxes,  headlines,  or  graphics  that  you  have  positioned  in  fixed  loca¬ 
tions  on  a  page.  You  can  see  an  image  of  the  printed  page  on  the  screen  before  you 
print  the  document. 

You  can  do  all  of  this  and  more,  and  yet  Word  doesn't  impose  these  features  on 
you.  This  is  part  of  the  program's  charm.  Word  stays  out  of  your  way.  If  you  type  and 
print  a  letter.  Word  will  seem  as  simple  and  streamlined  as  the  best  of  the  basic  word 
processors.  But  when  you  ask  for  features,  you've  got  them. 
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The  problem,  sometimes,  is  knowing  how  to  ask,  or  what  to  ask  for.  Precisely  be¬ 
cause  Word  keeps  its  features  out  of  the  way,  some  of  its  graphics  powers  are  not  ob¬ 
vious.  This  is  particularly  true  of  some  features  that  were  incorporated  in  Word 
beginning  with  version  5.0. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  Word  5.0  has  magic  buttons.  If  you  can  find  the  right  but¬ 
ton  or  the  right  combination  of  buttons  you  can  do  anything.  This  chapter  discusses 
important  concepts  and  approaches,  showing  you  where  to  find  the  buttons  you  push 
to  create  handsome  documents.  It  is  not,  however,  a  detailed  guide  to  the  ins  and  outs 
of  creating  sophisticated  documents.  For  that,  turn  to  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools: 
Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts." 

NOTE:  In  order  to  see  graphical  formatting  on  the  screen,  your  computer  must  be 
equipped  to  display  it.  Most  systems  are,  but  some  computers  have  a  monochrome  dis¬ 
play  adapter  that  has  no  graphics  capabilities.  Chapter  4,  "Setting  Up,"  explains  the 
differences  between  various  display  adapters  and  lists  those  that  work  with  Word. 

WHAT  ARE  "GRAPHICS"? 

The  term  "graphics"  is  a  hot  one  in  personal  computing  today.  But  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  Word  has  "graphics  capabilities"? 

The  term  has  at  least  four  different  meanings,  each  of  which  can  be  posed  as  a 
question. 

♦  How  closely  do  you  want  the  image  on  the  screen  to  resemble  the  document  as 
it  will  print?  Some  word  processors,  such  as  Word  on  the  Macintosh,  always  or 
almost  always  display  on  the  screen  an  image  that  closely  resembles  what  will 
print.  Other  word  processors  give  you,  at  best,  a  rough  estimate  and,  at  worst, 
no  clue  at  all  as  to  what  a  document  will  look  like  when  printed.  Word  5.0  lets 
you  look  at  documents  in  a  range  of  ways. 

♦  How  do  you  lay  out  a  document  to  make  it  handsome,  or  at  least  visually  in¬ 
teresting?  If  you  are  a  writer,  you  might  do  virtually  no  formatting.  Journalists, 
for  example,  usually  only  need  to  get  their  words  in  the  proper  order  because 
editors  take  care  of  visual  presentation.  At  the  other  extreme,  a  designer  produc¬ 
ing  a  brochure  cares  a  lot  about  such  issues  as  typefaces  (called  fonts  by  Word), 
charts  and  illustrations,  columns,  lines,  boxes,  and  shading. 

♦  How  do  you  bring  data,  text,  and  images  from  other  programs  into  Word? 

A  Word  5.0  document  can  incorporate  outside  images  and  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  You  can  tell  Word  to  bring  in,  or  import,  text  from  a  file,  data  from  a 
spreadsheet,  or  charts,  drawings,  photos,  or  screen  images  created  with  other 
programs. 

♦  How  do  you  get  your  printer  to  produce  the  finished  image?  For  documents  of 
sophisticated  design,  you  probably  need  to  use  a  laser  printer.  Because  setting 
up  a  laser  printer  for  the  first  time  can  be  a  chore,  many  people  underutilize 
their  laser  printers.  Helping  you  more  fully  tap  the  potential  of  your  printer  is 
one  object  of  this  book,  although  the  information  presented  here  is,  of  necessity, 
rather  general. 
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To  begin,  let's  look  more  deeply  at  the  first  of  these  four  aspects  of  graphics. 

ON  THE  SCREEN 

When  it  comes  to  seeing  the  relationship  of  text  on  the  screen  to  text  on  the  printed 
page,  Word  provides  a  spectrum  of  options. 

Why  provide  a  spectrum?  Because  different  people  have  different  needs,  and 
your  own  needs  might  vary  from  those  of  someone  else.  When  you  are  writing,  on¬ 
screen  formatting  might  be  more  of  a  distraction  than  a  help.  Your  object  is  getting  ap¬ 
propriate  words  in  order,  and  it  is  nice  to  have  a  word  processor  that  is  fast  and  does 
little  to  get  in  your  way.  Word  can  be  that  word  processor.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
you  are  trying  to  fashion  a  handsome  page,  or  even  when  you  simply  want  to  set  up  a 
table  of  side-by-side  columns  of  text,  it's  good  to  have  a  word  processor  that  tells  you 
a  lot  about  how  your  printed  work  will  look.  Word  can  be  that  word  processor  too. 

Changing  Word's  on-screen  personality  is  accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  by  set¬ 
ting  any  of  several  individual  switches.  You  choose  either  a  graphics  mode  or  a  text 
mode  with  one  switch,  you  choose  between  two  ways  to  display  line  breaks  with  an¬ 
other  switch,  you  specify  whether  side-by-side  columns  will  appear  that  way  on  the 
screen  with  another  switch,  and  you  turn  Word's  page-preview  feature  on  or  off  with 
yet  another  switch.  It's  not  like  a  radio  dial,  with  one  knob  moving  you  through  all  the 
possibilities.  It's  like  the  radio's  other  switches:  One  lets  you  choose  either  AM  or  FM, 
another  lets  you  turn  bass  boost  on  and  off,  and  so  forth. 

Let's  look  at  each  of  Word's  switches. 

Graphics  vs  Text 

Word  can  run  in  either  graphics  or  text  mode: 

♦  In  graphics  mode,  italicized  characters  look  italicized,  superscripted  characters 
are  smaller  than  other  characters  and  are  raised  slightly  above  the  rest  of  the 
line,  and  the  mouse  pointer  is  an  arrow. 

♦  In  text  mode,  all  characters  generally  look  the  same:  Italicized  and  super¬ 
scripted  characters  are  the  same  size  and  shape  as  normal  characters,  but  they 
are  underlined  or  appear  in  a  color.  The  mouse  pointer  is  a  blinking  rectangle. 

Word  runs  a  little  more  slowly  in  graphics  mode  than  it  does  in  text  mode.  Scroll¬ 
ing  is  slightly  less  speedy,  for  example.  For  that  reason,  you  might  prefer  text  mode  for 
writing,  particularly  if  your  computer  lacks  a  hard  disk  or  is  on  the  pokey  side  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  it  is  an  original  IBM  PC  or  compatible).  Also,  with  certain  systems  you  get  bet¬ 
ter  on-screen  resolution  in  text  mode,  making  it  the  obvious  choice  for  some  people. 

If  your  object  is  to  see  on  the  screen  text  that  more  closely  resembles  what  will 
print,  you'll  find  graphics  mode  attractive.  (However,  if  you  are  creating  documents 
that  look  typewritten,  you  might  have  little  need  for  graphics  mode.  Text  mode  proba¬ 
bly  will  show  your  document  much  as  it  will  print  because  "typewritten"  documents 
don't  contain  special  graphical  formatting.)  You'll  also  like  graphics  mode  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  that  your  mouse  pointer  not  blink,  as  it  did  in  versions  prior  to  5.0. 
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In  Word  4.0,  you  can  switch  between  text  and  graphics  modes  by  first  choosing  the 
Options  command  (Esc  O)  and  pressing  the  Tab  key  five  times.  This  moves  you  to  the 
display  field,  where  you  have  two  choices,  Graphics  and  Text.  Choose  between  these 
two  by  pressing  the  Spacebar  or  pressing  the  first  letter  of  your  preference,  either  G  or 
T.  Press  Enter  to  carry  out  the  command.  Or,  you  can  simply  press  Alt-F9  to  switch 
from  one  mode  to  the  other. 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  your  choices  are  a  little  broader.  You  choose  the  Options 
command  (Esc  O)  and  press  the  Tab  key  11  times  (or  the  Left  direction  key  once  and 
the  Down  direction  key  five  times)  to  reach  the  display  mode  field.  Press  the  FI  key  to 
see  a  list  of  the  available  modes.  The  numbered  list  might  contain  several  items,  some 
beginning  with  the  word  Text  and  others  with  the  word  Graphics.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  items  when  more  than  one  Text  choice  or  more  than  one  Graphics  choice  is  dis¬ 
played  is  the  number  of  lines  that  will  be  displayed  on  the  screen.  (Choosing  a  mode 
that  has  more  than  25  lines  lets  you  see  more  of  your  document  at  a  time  but  reduces 
the  size  of  the  characters,  making  them  harder  to  read.)  For  example,  with  an  En¬ 
hanced  Graphics  Adapter  (EGA)  installed,  you  might  see  this  choice  of  modes: 

1  Text,  25  Lines,  16  colors 

2  Text,  43  Lines,  16  colors 

3  Graphics,  25  Lines,  16  colors 

4  Graphics,  43  Lines,  16  colors 


With  a  Video  Graphics  Array  (VGA)  installed,  you  might  see  this  choice,  which  is 
broader  than  the  EGA  choice: 

1  Text,  25  Lines,  16  colors 

2  Text,  43  Lines,  16  colors 

3  Text,  50  Lines,  16  colors 

4  Graphics,  25  Lines,  16  colors 

5  Graphics,  30  Lines,  16  colors 

6  Graphics,  34  Lines,  16  colors 

7  Graphics,  43  Lines,  16  colors 


From  among  the  choices  on  your  screen,  highlight  or  type  the  number  of  the  one 
you  want  and  press  Enter  to  carry  out  the  command.  Later,  if  you  want  to  switch  back 
to  the  old  setting,  you  can  skip  the  Options  command  by  using  a  shortcut:  Hold  down 
the  Alt  key  and  press  F9  to  hop  back  and  forth  between  the  current  and  previous  dis¬ 
play  modes.  (Alt-F9  works  only  when  you  have  used  more  than  one  display  mode.) 

NOTE:  If  Word  5.0's  list  of  available  display  modes  shows  only  one  or  two  items 
and  they  are  text  mode  only,  either  your  computer  is  not  equipped  to  display  Word's 
graphics  characters  or  you  have  not  properly  run  SETUP,  described  in  Chapter  4. 

Line  Breaks  and  Measurements 

The  practical  choice  you  often  face  when  deciding  how  Word  will  display  a  docu¬ 
ment  is  between  ease  of  reading  and  the  accuracy  of  on-screen  layout.  For  example, 
how  should  Word  display  a  paragraph  that  contains  proportional  fonts  or  two  differ¬ 
ent  font  sizes?  Word  lets  you  decide  the  answer  to  this  question  by  setting  two  fields  of 
the  Options  command,  show  line  breaks  and  measure. 
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First,  a  little  background.  When  you  use  Word  to  write  or  edit,  all  characters  are 
the  same  width  on  the  screen.  This  presents  a  fundamental  conflict  between  screen 
and  printer  when  two  or  more  different  type  sizes  are  mixed,  or  when  you  are  using  a 
typeface  that  is  proportional — that  is,  a  typeface  with  characters  that  vary  in  width. 
Proportional  fonts  such  as  Tms  Rmn  have  a  much  wider  capital  M  than  small  i,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  yet  the  M  and  the  i  take  up  the  same  amount  of  space  on  the  Word  screen. 
Consequently,  when  your  document  contains  a  proportional  font  or  a  mixture  of  fonts, 
a  compromise  is  necessary. 

The  show  line  breaks  field  lets  you  control  whether  Word  should,  when  breaking  a 
line  on  screen  and  starting  a  new  one,  break  at  the  same  spot  it  will  when  printing  the 
document.  If  you  choose  Yes,  Word  will  show  you  the  correct  content  of  each  line,  even 
if  it  causes  the  line  lengths  to  be  irregular  on  screen  or  even  if  it  causes  lines  to  be 
wider  than  the  screen.  If  you  choose  No,  Word  will  break  lines  wherever  it  needs  to  in 
order  to  preserve  an  on-screen  format  that  superficially  resembles  the  layout  that  will 
print.  Choosing  No  also  keeps  lines  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  screen,  so  that  you 
can  read  a  whole  line  without  having  to  scroll  horizontally.  This  Options  command 
field  was  called  printer  display  in  Word  4.0,  a  change  of  name  only. 

The  measure  field  lets  you  tell  Word  the  unit  of  measure  to  use  when  expressing 
distances  and  measurements.  The  choices  are  inches  (In),  centimeters  (Cm),  10-pitch 
characters  (P10),  12-pitch  characters  ( P12 ),  and  points  (Pt).  Most  of  the  time,  you  proba¬ 
bly  will  want  to  keep  the  field  set  to  In.  But  there  might  be  times  when  you  might  want 
other  settings,  especially  if  you  are  using  elite-size  type.  The  setting  you  choose  can 
affect  the  on-screen  appearance  of  your  document.  For  more  information  on  the  mea¬ 
sure  field  and  how  it  interacts  with  the  show  line  breaks  field,  see  Chapter  19. 

Showing  the  Layout 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  you  use  the  Options  command's  show  layout  field  to  ad¬ 
just  whether  or  not  the  screen  shows  a  document  in  the  same  approximate  layout  as  it 
will  print.  This  is  another  example  of  choosing  between  ease  of  reading  and  editing  on 
one  hand  and  accuracy  of  on-screen  layout  on  the  other. 

If  you  choose  No,  text  appears  as  a  continuous  series  of  paragraphs.  For  example. 
Word  displays  a  two-column  layout  as  a  single,  narrow  column.  If  you're  working  on 
the  content  of  your  document,  this  setting  is  probably  best  because  it  lets  you  concen¬ 
trate  on  getting  your  ideas  in  order.  No  is  Word's  default  setting  and  represents  the 
way  Word  always  worked  in  versions  earlier  than  5.0. 

If  you  choose  Yes,  the  screen  shows  an  approximation  of  the  document's  actual 
printed  layout.  It  usually  isn't  exact,  because  of  screen  limitations,  but  multiple  col¬ 
umns  and  other  special  text  and  graphics  elements  are  represented  in  their  proper 
locations.  Actual  graphic  images  do  not  appear,  but  boxes  made  of  dotted  lines 
reserve  room  for  graphics  at  their  appropriate  locations.  The  ruler  is  reduced  in 
length,  spanning  only  that  portion  of  the  top  of  the  screen  that  aligns  with  whatever 
element  of  the  document  is  highlighted.  For  example,  if  you  are  working  in  the  second 
column  of  a  two-column  layout,  the  ruler  appears  only  over  the  second  column. 
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Microsoft  calls  this  a  "sliding  ruler,"  and  it  is  necessary  because  in  a  multicolumn  en¬ 
vironment  a  paragraph's  tab  stops  must  be  measured  from  the  left  edge  of  a  column 
rather  than  the  left  edge  of  the  screen. 

Setting  show  layout  to  Yes  lets  you  examine  and  change  the  interplay  of  your  docu¬ 
ment's  content  and  layout.  One  disadvantage  is  that  some  Word  operations  run  more 
slowly.  Also,  it  is  more  difficult  to  navigate  within  a  document.  To  move  from  one  on¬ 
screen  element  (such  as  a  column)  to  another,  first  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  while  you 
press  the  5  key  (usually  the  5  on  the  numeric  keypad,  but  either  5  will  do).  Then  press 
either  the  Left  direction  key  (to  move  to  the  previous  element)  or  the  Right  direction 
key  (to  move  to  the  next  element).  In  a  way,  it  is  almost  as  if  you  have  a  number  of 
separate  smaller  documents  on  the  screen,  each  with  its  own  ruler,  and  you  must  hop 
from  one  to  another  with  Ctrl-5-Left  or  Ctrl-5-Right.  When  you  are  working  inside  a 
column  or  other  object,  you  can  move  to  the  top  by  pressing  Ctrl-Home  or  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  pressing  Ctrl-End. 

Show  Layout  mode  is  unusual  in  four  other  respects:  When  you  switch  to  Show 
Layout  mode  in  an  empty  window,  a  paragraph  mark  is  inserted  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
leted;  revision  marks  are  displayed  only  for  the  leftmost  column;  whether  hidden  text 
is  displayed  depends  on  the  hidden  text  setting  in  the  Print  Options  command,  not  the 
show  hidden  text  setting  in  the  Options  command;  and  running  heads  are  not  displayed. 

One  way  to  speed  up  your  editing  when  working  with  side-by-side  columns  is  to 
use  two  windows,  both  of  which  have  show  layout  set  to  Yes.  Zoom  the  windows  by 
holding  down  Ctrl  while  pressing  the  FI  key.  Then,  to  move  from  column  to  column, 
simply  switch  from  window  to  window  by  pressing  the  FI  key.  This  technique  lets  you 
jump  from  column  to  column  with  the  tap  of  a  key  and  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
your  place  in  both  columns  so  that  you  don't  need  to  manually  move  the  highlight 
(cursor)  to  your  previous  location  in  the  other  column.  You  also  can  switch  show  layout 
on  or  off  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  while  pressing  the  F4  key.  When  show  layout  is 
on,  the  letters  LY  appear  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen. 

Print  Preview  Mode 

Word's  print  preview  feature  lets  you  look  at  an  image  of  either  one  or  two  pages 
of  the  document  on  screen.  This  image  shows  the  page  much  as  it  will  be  printed,  in¬ 
cluding  graphics.  You  can't  really  read  the  text,  nor  can  you  make  any  changes  to  a 
document  when  it  is  in  this  mode.  Still,  it  is  a  highly  useful  tool  when  you  are  creating 
a  document  in  which  formatting  matters.  You  can  make  a  change  to  the  document, 
switch  to  print  preview  mode  to  see  the  effect,  and  then  switch  back  to  the  document. 
This  technique  is  much  faster  than  printing  pages,  even  on  a  laser  printer,  and  should 
contribute  to  your  productivity. 

To  switch  to  print  preview  mode,  press  Esc  PV.  Doing  this  chooses  the  Print  pre¬ 
view  command  and  causes  the  image  to  appear.  To  exit  the  mode,  press  E  (for  "Exit"). 
You  also  can  switch  in  or  out  of  print  preview  mode  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key 
while  you  press  F9. 

Try  it  now.  It  will  impress  you.  If  your  document  looks  like  the  following  when 
you  write  it  (with  show  layout  set  to  No): 
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FIRST 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is 
helping  you  with  the 
mechanical  process  of 
translating  ideas  into 
written  words.  Word  is  your 
scribe.  ¥ou  ’'speak''  through 
the  keyboard,  and  the 
program  faithfully  records 
every  letter,  number,  and 
punctuat ion  mark . 


4J0RDPWER .  D0C=^ 


Microsoft  Word 


and  like  the  following  when  you  print  it: 


As  you  write,  word  will  not 
lose  so  much  as  a  comma 
unless  you  tell  it  to.  And, 
barring  power  failures  and 
other  calamities,  it  will  | 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 
Pgl  Co27  O  ? 


FIRST 

Word's  FIRST  priority  is 
helping  you  with  the 
mechanical  process  of 
translating  ideas  into 
written  words.  Word  is  your 
scribe.  You  "speak"  through 
the  keyboard,  and  the 
program  faithfully  records 
every  letter,  number,  and 
punctuation  mark. 

As  you  write,  Word  will  not 
lose  so  much  as  a  comma 
unless  you  tell  it  to.  And, 
barring  power  failures  and 
other  calamities,  it  will 
not  allow  you  to  inadver¬ 
tently  destroy  your  work 
either. 

The  worth  of  your  words  is 
your  responsibility,  how¬ 
ever,  for  you  are  both 
author  and  editor.  Whether 
your  ideas  are  nonsensical 
or  profound,  your  words  dry 
or  full  of  wit,  Word  passes 
no  judgment. 

In  the  end,  you  create  and 
Word  remembers.  There  are 
worse  combinations. 


SECOND 

Word's  SECOND  priority  is 
helping  you  make  your  ideas 
look  as  good  as  they  sound. 
Now  Word  is  your  layout 
assistant  too.  You  format 
your  document,  and  the 
program  displays  and  prints 
the  pages  you  design. 


Word  gives  you  many  choices 
in  this  area,  ranging  from 
built-in  formats  to  style 
sheets  to  the  ability  to 
print  spreadsheets  and 
graphics.  Word  is  as 
careful  about  preserving 
your  instructions  here  as 
it  is  about  recording  your 
keystrokes . 

As  always,  however,  the 
value  of  your  work  lies  in 
your  own  abilities.  Sublime 
or  ridiculous,  Word  accepts 
all  artistic  endeavors 
without  comment,  although 
the  same  might  not  be  true 
of  your  colleagues. 

Your  designs,  your 
thoughts,  and  a  program's 
ability  to  remember — the 
real  power  of  Microsoft 
Word. 


THIRD 

Word  allows  you  to  see  your 
work  before  it  is  printed. 
Use  the  Show  Layout  option 
to  see  the  basic  layout  of 
the  text  and  the  placement 
of  graphics.  Or  use  the 
Print  preview  command  to 
see  what  the  whole  page 
looks  like.  You  can  even 
see  two  full  consecutive 
pages  on  one  screen. 

Word  gives  you  the  power, 
but  it  is  up  to  you  to  use 
it. 
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it  will  look  like  the  following  when  you  preview  it: 


PRINT  PREUIEW:  Exit  Jump  Options  Print 

Jse  PgUp  and  PgDn  to  scro 1 1  through  document 

P1D1 _  ?  UORDPUR.  DOC 


(NOTE:  Unlike  other  screens  in  this  book,  which  are  reverse  video — light  areas  are 
dark  and  dark  areas  are  light — for  readability,  the  preceding  screen  is  exactly  as  you 
would  see  it.) 

Depending  on  the  speed  of  your  computer  and  the  complexity  of  your  page  layout 
and  the  graphics  you  are  incorporating  in  your  document,  it  may  take  a  few  seconds 
for  the  image  to  appear.  If  you  are  impatient,  you  can  choose  the  Print  Options  com¬ 
mand  (Esc  PO)  and  set  the  draft  field  to  Yes.  This  tells  Word  to  omit  graphic  images 
when  displaying  the  page  preview  image,  although  the  page  layout  is  depicted  ac¬ 
curately  (including  appropriate  room  for  the  graphics).  Setting  draft  to  Yes  also  tells 
Word  to  omit  graphics  when  printing  the  document,  so  set  the  field  back  to  No  before 
printing,  unless  you  want  a  quick  printout  of  the  document  that  omits  not  only 
graphics  but  formatting  such  as  correct  fonts  and  proportional  spacing. 

You  can  get  a  sense  of  what  different  printers  will  do  for  the  look  of  your  docu¬ 
ments  by  installing  different  .PRD  files  in  the  printer  field  of  the  Print  Options  com¬ 
mand.  Conversely,  if  you  have  not  installed  a  printer  (either  by  specifying  one  in  the 
printer  field  or  by  running  Word's  SETUP  program),  the  print  preview  feature  won't 
work  at  all,  because  Word  needs  to  know  what  printer  you  are  using  in  order  to  dis¬ 
play  an  on-screen  image  of  a  printed  page. 
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When  a  preview  image  is  showing,  a  special  menu  is  available  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen.  Here  are  the  menu  and  the  choices  it  allows: 


PRINT  PREVIEW:  Exit  Jump  Options  Print 


PRINT  PREVIEW:  isglffl  Jump  Options  Print 


(Exits  preview  mode,  returning 
you  to  document  window) 


PRINT  PREVIEW:  Exit  nTTuH  Options  Print 


JUMP  to:  bookmarK  JUMP  to:  Page 


(Displays  image  of 
the  specified  page) 


(Displays  image  of  the  text 
of  the  specified  bookmark) 


(Chooses  single-page  or 
double-page  display)  \ 


PRINT  PREVIEW:  Exit  Jump 


Print 


1 


OPTIONS  display:  2-page  Facing-pages 

OPTIONS  display:  1-page  Facing-pages 

OPTIONS  display:  1-page  2-page 


PRINT  PREVIEW:  Exit  Jump  Options  \73T!Q 


PRINT:  File  Options  PRINT:  Printer  tfifS  Options  PRINT:  Printer  File 


(Prints  document)  (Prints  document  to  a  file)  (Same  as  Edit  menu's  Print  Options) 

The  menu  really  doesn't  let  you  do  much  more  than  look  at  your  document;  no 
editing  is  allowed  in  print  preview  mode.  To  edit,  press  E  to  exit  print  preview.  The 
menu  does  let  you  jump  to  any  page  in  your  document  (press  JP  for  Jump  Page)  or 
choose  whether  the  image  of  one  page  or  two  will  be  displayed.  (An  advantage  to 
showing  only  one  page  is  that  the  image  will  appear  more  quickly.)  Also,  you  can  print 
the  document  by  pressing  PP  (for  Print  Printer),  or  you  can  access  the  Print  Options 
command  (by  pressing  PO). 
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The  only  kind  of  image  that  won't  ever  appear  in  print  preview  mode  is  a  graphics 
image  stored  in  PostScript  format.  Word  can  send  a  PostScript  file  to  a  printer  and  can 
print  the  image  in  a  Word  document  in  the  correct  location  and  in  the  correct  size,  but 
it  cannot  display  on  the  screen  what  the  image  will  look  like  when  printed.  (An  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule  is  an  encapsulated  PostScript  file  that  contains  a  Tagged  Image  File  For¬ 
mat,  or  TIFF,  version  of  the  image.  Word  can  display  an  image  in  this  file  format.) 

For  more  details  on  print  preview  mode,  see  Chapter  20,  "The  Family  of  Print 
Commands,"  and  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts." 

CREATING  A  LAYOUT 

Formatting  to  achieve  a  graphical  look — a  "desktop  publishing"  look,  one  that 
you  can't  achieve  with  a  typewriter — potentially  involves  many  considerations.  A 
document  can  have  more  than  one  column  and  can  contain  a  variety  of  typefaces, 
including  large  ones  for  headlines.  It  can  contain  blocks  of  text,  situated  at  specific 
places  on  the  page  and  boxed.  And  it  can  contain  drawings,  photographs,  or  other 
graphics  images. 

When  we  use  a  personal  computer  to  write  and  design  a  document  that  will  be 
reproduced  and  when  the  document  comes  off  the  printer  with  all  or  most  of  its 
various  elements  already  in  position,  we  say  we  are  engaging  in  "desktop  publishing." 
Even  Word  5.0  lacks  some  of  the  sophisticated  features  of  dedicated  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  packages  such  as  Aldus  PageMaker  and  Ventura  Publisher,  but  it  contains  most  of 
the  desktop  publishing  features  that  most  people  need  most  of  the  time.  It  might  be  all 
that  you  need. 

To  achieve  basic  desktop  publishing  with  Word,  you  use  a  mixture  of  formatting 
tools.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Format  Character  and  Format  Paragraph  commands, 
also  are  used  to  create  conventional,  "typewritten"  documents.  Look  to  Chapter  15, 
"The  Family  of  Format  Commands,"  for  extensive  information  on  these  commands 
and  techniques.  Other  formatting  tools,  such  as  the  Format  pOsition  and  Library  Link 
Graphics  commands,  are  in  the  province  of  desktop  publishing.  To  use  these  special¬ 
ized  tools  successfully,  you  should  understand  the  general  approach  Word  offers  for 
producing  sophisticated  layouts. 

A  key  element  is  that,  when  you  lay  out  a  document.  Word  lets  you  fix  some  items 
in  specific  positions  but  lets  other  items  float  or  flow  around  the  fixed  items.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  can  box  a  narrow  paragraph  of  text  and  position  it  3  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  page.  Other  text  that  is  not  positioned  will  flow  around  the  box,  changing  line 
lengths  as  necessary  to  avoid  the  fixed  text.  Similarly,  if  you  position  a  graphic  image 
at  the  center  of  a  page  or  at  the  top  of  the  right  column  of  a  two-column  layout,  the 
graphic  will  remain  anchored  there  while  other  text  flows  around  it — with  no  addi¬ 
tional  work  on  your  part. 

A  paragraph  that  is  fixed  in  a  certain  position  is  said  to  be  "absolutely  posi¬ 
tioned,"  meaning  that  its  position  is  established  or  measured  not  in  relation  to  other 
paragraphs  but  rather  in  relation  to  to  an  absolute  position  on  the  page  or  in  a  column. 
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Commands  for  Layout 

The  main  commands  you  use  for  sophisticated  layout  are: 

♦  Format  Division  Layout,  to  control  the  number  of  columns  on  the  page  and 
changes  in  the  number  of  columns. 

♦  Format  Paragraph,  to  control  the  left  and  right  indents  and  space  after  and 
space  before  paragraphs. 

♦  Library  Link  Graphics,  to  import  and  control  the  size  of  graphics  created  out¬ 
side  of  Word  so  that  Word  treats  them  as  paragraphs. 

♦  Format  pOsition,  to  fix  certain  text  or  graphics  paragraphs  to  particular  places 
on  the  page  and  to  control  the  width  of  those  paragraphs. 

Actually,  the  Format  pOsition  command  controls  the  overall  width  of  the  invisible 
frame  that  surrounds  the  paragraph,  rather  than  the  width  of  the  paragraph's  printable 
content.  The  invisible  frame  is  an  important  concept  and  not  a  difficult  one  to  grasp. 
Each  paragraph  in  a  Word  document  has  such  a  frame,  which  is  like  armor,  a  protec¬ 
tive  shield  that  stops  other  text  from  overlapping  it.  It  carves  space  out  of  a  document, 
reserving  it  for  the  paragraph.  The  actual  content  of  the  paragraph  can  be  text  or  a 
graphic  or  both  and  does  not  have  to  use  all  of  the  frame. 

In  Chapter  39,  we'll  return  to  the  idea  of  frames  because  understanding  them  is 
vital  for  making  the  most  of  Word's  layout  powers.  For  now,  let's  learn  how  to  use  the 
Format  Division  Layout  command  to  create  multiple  columns,  because  columns  are 
an  important  element  in  layouts  of  many  kinds,  including  sophisticated  ones. 

Multiple  Columns 

There  are  two  basic  ways  to  create  multiple  columns  in  Word.  One  is  relatively 
simple,  the  other  relatively  challenging.  Fortunately,  beginning  with  version  5.0  of 
Word,  the  simple  technique  is  so  powerful  that  it  might  be  all  you  ever  need.  For  now, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  this  easier  approach,  which  involves  the  Format  Division 
Layout  command  and,  sometimes,  division  marks. 

A  division  is  a  section  of  a  document  that  has  consistent  general  layout  characteris¬ 
tics.  For  example,  if  the  first  part  of  a  document  has  two  columns  per  page  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  has  three  columns  per  page,  we  say  that  the  document  has  two  divisions.  The 
barrier  between  these  two  divisions  is  called  a  division  mark.  Although  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  Word  inserts  a  division  mark  for  you,  generally  you  must  do  it  yourself  by  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  the  Enter  key.  Of  course,  if  an  entire  document  has 
a  single  layout — if  the  number  of  columns  never  changes,  for  instance — the  document 
has  only  one  division  and  doesn't  need  any  division  marks. 

When  a  division  mark  exists,  you  can  select  one  or  more  characters  on  one  side  of 
it  and  use  the  various  Format  Division  commands  (or  a  division  style  from  a  style 
sheet)  to  control  the  layout  characteristics  of  all  the  text  on  that  side  of  the  division 
mark.  Then  you  can  select  text  on  the  other  side  of  the  division  mark  and  use  the  For¬ 
mat  Division  commands  (or  a  division  style)  to  set  up  a  different  layout.  When  a  docu¬ 
ment  has  multiple  division  marks,  you  can  change  the  layout  several  times. 
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The  division  mark  is  really  only  a  single  character,  but  it  appears  on  the  screen  as 
a  series  of  colons  stretching  like  a  boundary  across  a  window  or  column  from  left  to 
right.  In  the  following  example,  a  division  mark  divides  the  first  part  of  a  document, 
which  has  two  columns,  from  the  latter  part,  which  has  three  columns. 


the  keyboardj  and  the 
program  faithfully  records 
every  letter!  number ,  and 
punctuat i on  mark . 

As  you  write,  word  will  not 
lose  so  much  as  a  comma 
unless  you  tell  it  to.  And, 


your  ideas  are  nonsensical 
or  profound,  your  words  dry 
or  full  of  wit.  Word  passes 
no  judgment . 

In  the  end,  you  create  and 
Word  remembers .  There  are 
worse  comb i na t i ons . | 


SECOND 

Word's  SECOND 
priority  is 
helping  you  make 
your  ideas  look 


Word  is  as 
careful  about 
preserving  your 
instructions 
here  as  it  is 
about  recording 


Your  designs, 
your  thoughts, 
and  a  program' s 
ability  to 
remember — the 
real  power  of 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Edit  document  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 

PI  D1  C52  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 


NOTE:  To  achieve  this  image  on  your  screen,  you  must  set  the  show  layout  field  of 
the  Options  command  to  Yes.  Otherwise,  Word  does  not  show  adjacent  columns  as 
adjacent. 

The  formatting  of  each  division  of  a  document  can  be  controlled  individually.  You 
accomplish  this  with  the  four  Format  Division  commands — Format  Division  Margins, 
Format  Division  Page-numbers,  Format  Division  Layout,  and  Format  Division  line- 
Numbers.  For  the  purposes  of  creating  multiple  columns,  the  relevant  command  is 
Format  Division  Layout,  which  has  four  fields: 

FORMAT  DIO  IS  ION  LAYOUT  footnotes:  End 

number  of  columns:  1  space  between  columns:  0.5" 

division  break : (Page )Continuous  Column  Even  Odd 


The  first  field  controls  whether  a  footnote  will  print  on  the  same  page  as  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  in  the  text  or  whether  it  will  print  at  the  end  of  the  division.  Chapter  15,  "The 
Family  of  Format  Commands,"  explores  the  ins  and  outs  of  footnotes. 

The  next  two  fields  of  the  Format  Division  Layout  command  control  the  number  of 
columns  across  the  page  and  the  spacing  between  them.  The  number  of  columns  field 
normally  is  set  to  2,  meaning  that  text  stretches  from  the  left  page  margin  to  the  right 
page  margin.  If  you  set  the  field  to  2,  there  will  be  two  columns  of  equal  width  divided 
by  a  vertical  blank  space  that  is  as  wide  as  the  distance  specified  by  the  space  between 
columns  field. 

When  Word  encounters  a  division  mark,  it  needs  to  know  whether  it  should 
change  the  division  formatting  at  that  point.  At  first,  you  might  think  that  Word 
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should  always  change  layout  as  soon  as  it  encounters  a  division  mark.  But  that  can 
be  inconvenient.  Sometimes  you  don't  want  layout — including  such  things  as  page 
margins  or  the  number  of  columns  on  the  page — to  change  abruptly.  You  want  the 
layout  to  change  at  the  same  time  the  page  or  column  changes.  The  final  field  of  the 
Format  Division  Layout  command,  the  division  break  field,  lets  you  control  when  divi¬ 
sion  formatting  will  change  in  relation  to  the  division  mark.  The  choices  it  offers  are 
Page ,  Continuous ,  Column,  Even,  and  Odd. 

If  you  choose  Page,  Word  will  start  the  division  on  a  new  page.  The  new  page  will 
have  the  layout  specified  by  the  formatting  of  the  division  that  follows  the  mark. 

If  you  choose  Column,  the  division  will  begin  a  new  column  and  use  the  new  for¬ 
matting  for  that  column. 

Choosing  Even  has  an  effect  similar  to  choosing  Page,  except  that  Word  starts  the 
division  on  the  next  even-numbered  page.  This  means  that  if  the  division  mark  is  on  an 
even-numbered  page.  Word  stops  printing  the  page  at  the  division  mark,  leaves  the 
rest  of  that  page  and  all  of  the  next  page  blank,  and  resumes  printing  (with  the  new 
layout)  at  the  top  of  the  even  page  that  follows. 

Choosing  Odd  is  equivalent  to  choosing  Even,  except  that  Word  starts  the  division 
on  the  next  odd-numbered  page. 

The  most  interesting  option  is  the  one  that  remains.  Continuous.  Beginning  with 
Word  5.0,  if  you  choose  Continuous,  most  attributes  of  the  new  division  begin  immedi¬ 
ately,  without  beginning  a  new  page  or  column.  The  new  formatting  starts  at  the  divi¬ 
sion  mark  and  controls  the  left  and  right  margins,  number  of  columns,  and  whether 
line  numbers  print.  The  bottom-margin  formatting  doesn't  change  until  the  next  page. 
When  a  division  contains  footnotes  or  annotations.  Word  ignores  the  Continuous  set¬ 
ting  and  starts  a  new  page.  When  the  number  of  columns  changes.  Word  divides  the 
page  horizontally,  squaring  off  the  upper  columns  so  that  all  columns  that  are  the 
same  width  also  are  the  same  length.  This  is  the  setting  you  use  to  switch  from  two 
columns  to  three  in  the  middle  of  the  page  or  to  place  a  banner  headline  across  a  page 
(in  a  single  column)  and  then  switch  to  a  multiple-column  layout  for  text. 

Prior  to  version  5.0  of  Word,  division  formatting  was  almost  synonymous  with  page 
formatting  because  any  single  page  could  contain  only  one  division.  Consequently, 
when  you  used  the  Continuous  setting  in  these  earlier  versions  and  Word  ran  into  a  divi¬ 
sion  mark,  it  continued  using  the  old  division's  formatting  from  the  division  mark  to 
the  bottom  of  the  present  page,  and  then  it  put  the  new  formatting  into  effect  when  it 
reached  the  top  of  the  next  page. 

IMPORTING  GRAPHICS 

Word  can  incorporate  graphics  of  various  kinds  into  a  document  and  print  them. 
The  graphics  can  come  from  numerous  sources,  including  leading  software  packages 
that  you  can  use  to  create  graphics.  For  example,  you  can  print  as  part  of  a  Word  docu¬ 
ment  graphs  created  with  Microsoft  Excel  or  Lotus  1-2-3,  charts  from  Microsoft  Chart 
or  Flarvard  Graphics,  drawings  or  other  images  from  Microsoft  Windows  applica¬ 
tions,  photographs  or  artwork  digitized  with  a  scanner,  or  images  captured  and 
cropped  from  your  computer  screen. 
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The  first  step  is  to  create  a  file  on  disk  that  contains  the  image  you  want  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  your  document.  You  can  use  almost  any  program  that  stores  graphic 
images  on  disk  as  separate  files.  Or  you  can  capture  images  from  the  screen,  using 
the  Capture  program,  which  comes  with  Word  5.0.  (For  the  particulars  of  using 
Capture,  see  Chapter  39.) 

The  next  step  is  to  incorporate  the  image  into  your  Word  document.  You  accom¬ 
plish  this  by  using  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command,  which  places  appropriate 
hidden  text  in  the  paragraph  and  formats  it  in  certain  ways.  The  hidden  text  tells  Word 
which  file  on  the  disk  contains  the  graphic,  the  width  and  height  of  the  graphic,  and  in 
which  graphics  file  format  it  is  stored.  (For  details  about  this  process,  turn  to  Chapter 
27, 7/Power  Tools:  Hidden  Text.") 

When  you  press  Esc  LLG  to  choose  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command,  the  fields 
that  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  prompt  you  for  the  information  that  Word  will 
turn  into  the  hidden-text  instruction  line: 


LIBRARY  LINK  GRAPHICS  filename:  | 


file  format : 
graphics  width:  2.75" 
space  before:  0.16?" 


alignment  in  frame:  Centered 
graphics  height:  2.75" 
space  after:  0" 


In  the  filename  field,  you  type  the  name  of  the  file  that  contains  the  image  you  want 
to  transfer  to  Word,  or  import .  Include  the  filename  extension,  such  as  .TIF. 

Instead  of  typing  a  name,  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  all  files  in  the 
current  directory  (or  on  the  current  floppy  disk).  When  this  list  is  displayed,  you  can 
highlight  the  filename  you  want  and  press  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  next  field,  or  you 
can  highlight  the  name  of  a  different  drive  or  directory  and  press  Enter  to  display  a 
list  of  files  from  that  drive  or  directory.  Drives  and  directories  are  indicated  by  [  1 
brackets  and  are  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  files.  Highlight  the  [..]  entry  when  you  want  to 
move  "up"  a  level  to  a  "parent"  directory  on  the  current  drive. 

For  example,  if  you  are  working  in  the  IDEAS  subdirectory  of  the  WORD  subdirec¬ 
tory  of  the  C  drive,  the  current  path  is  C:\WORD\IDEAS.  If  you  want  to  import  a 
graphic  from  the  C:\WORD  subdirectory,  you  choose  the  Library  Link  Graphics  com¬ 
mand  and  press  FI  to  see  a  list  of  files  in  C:\WORD\IDEAS.  Then  you  highlight  the  en¬ 
try  [..]  and  press  Enter,  which  takes  you  up  one  level  to  C:\WORD.  From  that  position, 
you  can  choose  a  file  or  continue  navigating  through  your  directories,  possibly  choos¬ 
ing  [..]  again,  to  move  to  the  root-level  directory  at  the  "top"  of  the  C  drive. 

The  remaining  fields  of  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command  tell  Word  what  file 
format  the  graphics  file  is  stored  in,  how  the  image  should  be  aligned  within  the  para¬ 
graph's  frame,  and  how  wide  and  tall  the  image  will  be  when  printed. 

The  only  remaining  step  is  to  position  the  graphic  on  the  page,  which  you  ac¬ 
complish  by  using  the  Format  pOsition  command.  Details  on  using  the  Library  Link 
Graphics  and  Format  pOsition  commands  are  in  Chapter  39. 
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PRINTING  THE  IMAGE 

For  Word  to  print  a  graphical  document  successfully,  several  elements  have  to  be 
in  place. 

♦  The  document  must  be  correctly  formatted.  You  can  use  the  Print  preView  com¬ 
mand  to  verify  the  general  layout  of  a  document  before  printing  it. 

♦  If  you  are  incorporating  graphical  images  from  other  programs,  the  files  con¬ 
taining  the  graphics  must  be  available. 

♦  An  appropriate  printer  description  file  (.PRD  file)  must  be  installed.  This  makes 
it  possible  not  only  to  print  the  document,  but  also  to  view  images  of  its  pages  in 
advance  with  the  Print  preView  command.  To  install  a  .PRD  file,  run  the  SETUP 
program  that  comes  with  Word  or  use  the  Print  Options  command  (or  the  Print 
preView  Options  command)  and  specify  the  name  of  the  desired  .PRD  file  in  the 
command's  printer  field.  If  you  highlight  the  printer  field,  you  can  press  the  FI 
key  to  choose  a  .PRD  file  from  a  list  of  those  that  are  currently  on  your  disk. 

♦  If  you  are  using  downloadable  fonts,  as  you  might  do  with  a  laser  printer,  the 
fonts  must  be  available  on  disk.  These  fonts  generally  must  be  purchased,  and 
you  might  have  to  run  a  font-manager  program  that  comes  with  the  fonts,  to 
generate  a  version  that  meets  your  specific  needs  and  those  of  your  printer 
and  Word. 

♦  If  you  are  using  downloadable  fonts,  a  .DAT  file  that  matches  your  .PRD  file 
must  be  available  on  disk.  This  file  contains  data  that  lets  Word  and  your 
printer  actually  use  the  downloadable  fonts  that  are  referenced  in  the  .PRD  file. 

♦  If  you  are  using  downloadable  fonts  with  Word  4.0,  the  program  DOWN.EXE 
must  be  available.  The  operation  of  this  program  is  invisible  to  you  because 
Word  uses  it  directly,  but  it  downloads  needed  fonts  to  the  printer.  Beginning 
with  version  5.0,  Word  downloads  fonts  itself,  making  DOWN.EXE  unnecessary. 

NOTE:  More  than  100  .PRD  files  come  with  Word,  but  the  SETUP  program  copies  to 
your  hard  disk  (or  Word  Program  disk)  only  those  for  the  printer  you  specify.  You 
might  want  to  copy  additional  .PRD  files  yourself,  to  increase  the  number  that  are 
readily  available.  Also,  you  can  obtain  other  .PRD  files.  Microsoft  publishes  a  disk  of 
supplemental  .PRD  files  and  lets  dealers  give  away  copies  to  Word  owners.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Microsoft  Forum  on  the  CompuServe  electronic  bulletin  board  offers  up¬ 
dated  and  new  .PRD  files  so  that  subscribers  can  download  them  by  telephone  and 
modem.  (There  is  no  charge,  but  you  pay  for  your  connect  time  to  CompuServe.)  You 
also  can  modify  or  create  .PRD  files,  using  the  MAKEPRD  and  MERGEPRD  programs 
that  come  with  Word.  These  tasks  are  somewhat  more  challenging  than  routine  uses 
of  Word. 

For  details  on  using  Word's  Print  commands,  including  Print  Options,  see  Chapter 
20,  "The  Family  of  Print  Commands."  For  an  overview  of  using  downloadable  fonts, 
see  Chapter  39. 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES 

The  interplay  of  various  graphics  and  format  commands  provides  a  wealth  of  op¬ 
portunities,  as  well  as  a  dazzling  array  of  ways  to  get  confused.  For  now,  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  these  commands  exist  and  generally  how  you  can  use  them.  With  time 
and  additional  chapters  of  this  book,  you  can  become  proficient — and  excited  by  the 
possibilities. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


Keep  in  Mind 


As  you  leave  Part  I,  you  embark  on  a  journey — the  itinerary  of  which  you  can 
design  for  yourself — through  the  commands  and  features  of  Word.  It  is  an  odyssey  of 
many  rewards.  But  until  you  know  Word  well,  you  might  find  yourself  puzzled  occa¬ 
sionally.  You  might  even  feel  that  you've  taken  the  wrong  turn  in  a  labyrinth  and  you 
don't  know  how  to  escape.  Don't  panic.  Don't  pull  out  the  plug.  Don't  reboot  your 
computer.  Chances  are  nothing  is  wrong,  even  if  at  the  moment  nothing  seems  right. 

This  chapter  is  a  collection  of  tips.  Some  of  them  will  help  you  cope  with  situations 
that  might  confuse  or  trouble  you;  others  can  help  you  use  Word  more  effectively  by 
showing  you  what's  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  If  you  get  lost  during  your  explora¬ 
tion  of  Word,  refer  to  this  chapter  to  see  if  one  of  its  pointers  helps  you.  You'll  learn 
about  keys  and  key  combinations  that  often  are  overlooked,  including  one  that  can 
help  you  "escape"  when  you  think  you're  lost  in  Word's  menus  and  commands.  You'll 
get  advice  on  setting  some  options,  and  you'll  be  reminded  of  some  approaches  that 
make  Word  easier  to  understand.  You'll  take  a  peek  "under  the  hood,"  learning  a  bit 
about  how  Word  uses  memory  and  files — and  how  you  can  manage  Word's  memory 
for  peak  performance  and  salvage  files  you  thought  you  had  lost.  You'll  learn  how  to 
avoid  inadvertently  passing  to  other  people  confidential  information  that  is  hidden  in¬ 
side  your  Word  files.  You'll  learn  what  Word  remembers  between  editing  sessions  and 
what  it  forgets.  And  you'll  learn  about  some  of  Word's  limitations. 


Tip  1:  An  Escape  Route 

Beginners  can  get  lost  in  Word's  opportunities.  So  many  things  are  possible  that 
moving  through  Word's  menus  and  commands  can  feel  like  walking  through  the 
twisting  corridors  of  a  mammoth  (but  intriguing)  house.  Press  a  key,  move  to  a  new 
menu,  choose  a  command,  choose  from  a  submenu . . .  pretty  soon  you  can  lose  track  of 
where  you  are. 
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But  starting  with  Word  5.0,  you  can  return  to  work  on  your  document  from  almost 
any  situation,  simply  by  holding  down  the  Shift  and  Ctrl  keys  and  pressing  the  Esc  key 
and  then  releasing  Shift  and  Ctrl  and  pressing  the  Esc  key  again.  You  need  only  re¬ 
member  this:  Shift-Ctrl-Esc  Esc. 

In  Word  4.0,  pressing  Ctrl-Esc  Esc  returns  you  to  your  document  if  you  are  using  a 
command  or  subcommand  from  the  Edit  menu.  But  it  doesn't  work  if  you  are  in  the 
Gallery  or  if  you  are  using  the  spelling  checker  or  the  document  retrieval  feature.  If 
you're  lost  in  Word  4.0  and  find  that  Ctrl-Esc  Esc  doesn't  help,  try  pressing  E  (for  Exit) 
or  Q  (for  Quit)  and  then  pressing  Ctrl-Esc  Esc. 

Tip  2:  Overlooked  Key  Combinations 

Besides  Shift-Ctrl-Esc  Esc,  Word  5.0  has  other  powerful  key  combinations  that 
many  users  overlook.  Sometimes  they  can  help  you  out  of  a  jam  or  solve  a  vexing 
problem. 


To  accomplish  this: 

Press  this: 

Start  a  new  column 

Alt-Ctrl-Enter 

Undo  the  last  editing  act 

Shift-Fl 

Repeat  the  last  edit  or  macro 

F4 

Repeat  the  last  search 

Shift-F4 

Return  to  location  of  last  edit 

Shift-Fl,  Shift-Fl,  Left  direction  key. 
Right  direction  key 

Expand  all  headings  in  an  outline 

Ctrl-F12 

Redraw  the  screen  (Use  this  if  the  image 

Shift-Ctrl-Backslash  (\)  or,  on  the  UK 

on  the  screen  gets  "messed  up"  by  a 

enhanced  keyboard,  Ctrl-Shift-# 

terminate-and-stay-resident  program 
such  as  SideKick.) 

Indent  paragraph  from  both  ends 

Alt-Q 

Insert  a  dash,  or  long  hyphen 

Alt-Ctrl-Hyphen 

(Doesn't  work  on  all  printers.) 

Mark  or  unmark  a  document  name 

Spacebar 

when  in  document  retrieval  mode 

Mark  all  document  names  when  in 

Ctrl-Spacebar 

document  retrieval  mode 

Unmark  all  document  names  when  in 

Shift-Ctrl-Spacebar 

document  retrieval  mode 

Move  to  the  next  column  or  positioned 

Ctrl-5  (on  keypad) -Right  direction 

paragraph  when  in  show  layout  mode 

key 

Move  to  the  previous  column  or  positioned 

Ctrl-5  (on  keypad) -Left  direction  key 

paragraph  when  in  show  layout  mode 
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Tip  3:  Make  Nonprinting  Characters  Visible 

This  tip  was  part  of  setting  options  in  Chapter  5,  “Starting  Word."  It  will  help  you 
if  you  are  a  beginner.  If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  set  the  Options  command's  show 
non-printing  symbols  field  to  Partial.  If  you  have  an  earlier  version,  set  the  Options  com¬ 
mand's  visible  field  to  Partial  Normally  invisible  characters,  such  as  paragraph  marks, 
will  now  be  visible  on  the  screen  and,  being  visible,  will  help  you  avoid  seemingly  ar¬ 
bitrary  errors. 

Visible  paragraph  marks  clutter  the  screen  somewhat,  so  Word  gives  you  the 
choice  of  seeing  them  or  not.  But  out  of  sight  shouldn't  be  out  of  mind,  because  the 
marks  are  the  storage  places  for  paragraph  formatting.  And  until  you're  experienced 
with  Word,  it's  easy  to  inadvertently  delete  a  paragraph  mark  that  you  can't  see. 

What  happens  when  you  delete  a  paragraph  mark?  The  paragraphs  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  mark  merge  into  a  single  paragraph.  This  merging  poses 
little  problem  if  the  two  paragraphs  were  formatted  identically  before  the  mark  was 
deleted.  But  if  they  were  not,  eliminating  the  mark  causes  a  sudden  change  in  text  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  newly  combined  paragraph  takes  on  the  format  of  the  original  second 
paragraph.  If  you  encounter  this  problem,  try  the  Undo  command  (press  Esc,  followed 
by  U).  Better  to  avoid  the  problem  altogether,  though,  by  keeping  paragraph  marks 
visible  so  you  won't  delete  them  unless  you  really  want  to. 

Tip  4:  Keep  Modes  Off 

Recall  from  Chapter  2  that  11  keys  and  key  combinations  and  one  command  turn 
special  modes  on  and  off.  Because  modes  affect  the  way  Word  operates,  you  should 
leave  them  all  turned  off  except  when  you  have  reason  to  use  them.  Look  toward  the 
right  end  of  the  screen's  bottom  line,  just  to  the  left  of  Microsoft  Word ,  and  be  sure  none 
of  these  codes  is  displayed:  LY,  CS,  EX,  NL,  SL,  CL,  OT,  LD,  RM,  ST,  ZM,  or  MR.  Some 
computers  also  have  lights  on  the  keyboard  that  indicate  when  some  of  these  special 
mode  keys  are  turned  on.  Turn  these  modes  off  (or  on)  as  follows: 

♦  LY,  the  Show  Layout  mode.  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  F4  key. 

♦  CS,  the  Column  Selection  mode.  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  press  the  F6  key. 

♦  EX,  the  Extend  Selection  mode.  Press  the  F6  key. 

♦  NL,  Numeric  Lock.  Press  the  Num  Lock  key. 

♦  SL,  Scroll  Lock.  Press  the  Scroll  Lock  key. 

♦  CL,  Caps  Lock.  Press  the  Caps  Lock  key. 

♦  OT,  the  Overtype  mode.  Press  the  F5  key. 

♦  LD ,  the  Line  Draw  mode.  Hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  F5  key. 

♦  RM,  the  Record  Macro  mode.  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  press  the  F3  key. 

♦  ST,  the  Step  Macro  mode.  Hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  F3  key. 

♦  ZM,  the  Zoom  Window  mode.  Hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  FI  key. 

♦  MR,  the  Mark  Revisions  mode.  Choose  No  in  the  add  revision  marks  field  of  the 
Format  revision-Marks  Options  command. 
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Tip  5:  Move  Away  from  the  Final  Division  Mark 

A  double  line  of  colons  that  extends  across  the  width  of  the  text  window 

(or  column)  is  a  division  mark,  which  contains  page-layout  information  for  the  text 
preceding  it.  You  can  change  this  formatting  with  the  Format  Division  commands  or 
by  applying  a  division  style  from  a  style  sheet.  If  you  select  any  part  of  a  division 
mark,  the  whole  line  of  dots  is  highlighted.  That's  because,  wide  as  the  division  mark 
is  on  the  screen.  Word  considers  it  a  single  character. 

Sometimes  a  division  mark  may  appear  at  the  end  of  a  document,  just  before  the 
diamond-shaped  end  mark.  Adding  text  at  the  location  of  a  division  mark  can  be  un¬ 
nerving  to  newcomers.  If  you  don't  want  to  bump  into  the  mark,  select  it  and  press  the 
Enter  key  several  times  to  push  the  mark  down  and  away  from  the  area  where  you 
want  to  work. 

NOTE:  When  a  document  ends  in  a  division  mark,  write  and  edit  only  above  the 
mark.  The  mark  controls  the  page  layout  of  the  paragraphs  above  it,  so  any  writing 
you  do  below  the  division  mark  will  not  have  the  same  division  (page)  formatting. 

Tip  6:  Distinguish  Between  Margins  and  Indents 

In  Word: 

♦  A  left  or  right  margin  is  part  of  division  formatting.  Margins  help  shape  page 
design,  and  you  control  them  with  the  Format  Division  Margins  command. 

♦  An  indent  is  part  of  paragraph  formatting;  hence  you  can  change  indents  at  will 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph.  Use  indents  when  you  want  to  insert  more  space 
to  the  left  or  right  of  a  paragraph  than  page  (division)  formatting  provides. 
Indents  are  of  three  types — left,  right,  and  first-line — and  you  control  them 
with  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  (Left  and  right  indents  apply  to  every 
line  of  a  paragraph;  the  first-line  indent  affects  only  a  paragraph's  first  line.) 

If  you  let  the  differences  between  margins  and  indents  become  fuzzy  in  your 
mind,  or  if  you  think  of  margins  when  you  mean  indents,  you  might  use  the  wrong 
command  to  format  your  text,  or  you  might  do  more  work  than  you  need  to.  Pay  spe¬ 
cial  attention  if  you're  coming  to  Word  from  a  word  processor  that  doesn't  distinguish 
between  margins  and  indents.  With  some  programs  you  must  change  margins  even 
when  you  want  only  a  single  paragraph  indented.  Word  is  conceptually  different — 
and  much  more  flexible. 


Tip  7:  Distinguish  Between  Points  and  Pitch 

If  you  use  a  daisy-wheel  printer  or  otherwise  manually  change  typefaces,  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  ways — points  and  pitch — in  which  Word  measures  type 
size.  Both  measurements  are  related  to  the  inch,  but  they  have  different  meanings: 

♦  Typographically,  a  point  is  approximately  V72  of  an  inch.  The  higher  the  point 
number,  the  taller  the  characters.  This  book's  body  text  is  set  in  10-point  type. 
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♦  Pitch  is  a  unit  of  width,  as  in  "10  pitch"  or  "12  pitch."  The  number  tells  how 
many  nonproportional  (typewriterlike)  characters  will  fit  side  by  side  in  an  inch 
of  space.  The  higher  the  pitch  number,  the  more  characters  to  the  inch,  and  gen¬ 
erally,  the  smaller  the  width  of  each  character. 

If  you  are  used  to  thinking  in  terms  of  typewriters,  you  may  know  that  "normal" 
10-pitch  type  is  called  Pica  and  "normal"  12-pitch  type  is  called  Elite.  Pica  type  is  taller 
and  wider  than  Elite.  Keep  this  in  mind,  and  remember  that  for  most  printers  Word 
assumes: 

♦  Pica  is  12  point,  but  10  pitch. 

♦  Elite  is  10  point,  but  12  pitch. 

When  you  are  formatting  documents,  you  choose  type  size  by  specifying  a  point 
size  in  the  font  size  field  of  the  Format  Character  command.  Word  prompts  you  with 
the  message  Enter  font  size  in  points  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list.  Although  you  format  in 
points,  for  your  convenience  Word  uses  pitch  in  its  messages  that  refer  to  type  sizes  on 
a  daisy-wheel  printer.  For  example,  the  "normal"  typeface  with  most  printers  is 
12 -point  Pica,  which  is  the  same  as  10-pitch  Pica.  When  you  check  the  character  format¬ 
ting  of  the  document  with  the  Format  Character  command.  Word  displays  the  type 
size  in  points: 

font  name!  Pica  font  size:  12  font  color:  Black 

But  when  Word  reminds  you  to  mount  the  proper  daisy  wheel  on  your  printer,  it  asks 
for  the  type  in  pitch,  as  the  daisy  wheel  itself  is  labeled: 

Enter  V  after  mounting  Pica  10 


To  convert  between  pitch  and  points,  use  "the  rule  of  120."  Simply  take  the  number 
you  know  and  divide  120  by  it  to  compute  the  number  you  don't  know.  For  example,  if 
you  know  a  font  is  8  point  and  you  want  to  know  its  pitch,  divide  120  by  8.  You'll  find 
that  it  is  a  15-pitch  font. 

The  following  table  lists  some  of  the  more  common  conversions: 


Points  (V72  inch) 

Pitch  (characters  per  inch) 

5 

24 

6 

20 

8 

15 

9 

13.3 

10 

12 

11 

10.9 

12 

10 

14 

8.6 

(continued) 
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continued 


Points  (V72  inch) 

Pitch  (characters  per  inch) 

15 

8 

16 

7.5 

18 

6.7 

20 

6 

24 

5 

30 

4 

Tip  8:  Tabbing  and  Spacing  in  Tables 

When  you  are  using  type  that  is  proportionally  spaced,  justified,  or  of  more  than 
one  pitch  (width),  characters  all  show  on  the  screen  as  if  they  were  the  same  width, 
even  when  they  aren't.  If  you  create  a  table  using  Spacebar  spaces,  it  can  look  well  or¬ 
dered  on  the  screen  yet  be  a  ragged  mess  when  it's  printed.  Avoid  such  disasters  by 
lining  up  tabular  text  using  the  Tab  key  and  the  Format  Tabs  Set  command  (or,  better 
yet,  a  style-sheet  paragraph  style). 

Tip  9:  Understanding  What's  NORMAL 

Despite  the  names.  Word's  NORMAL  files — NORMAL.STY  and  NORMAL.GLY — 
aren't  normal  at  all.  They  give  you  special  powers  to  configure  Word  to  suit  your 
specific  needs  or  tastes.  They  can  be  slightly  confusing  until  you  understand  them,  in 
part  because  a  computer  system  can  have  many  copies  of  each.  It's  important  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  these  NORMAL  files  do  and  how  Word  decides  when  to  use  one. 

Style-sheet  file  NORMAL.STY 

NORMAL.STY  is  a  name  you  can  give  a  style  sheet.  When  NORMAL.STY  exists. 
Word  will  attach  it  to  every  new  document,  making  its  formatting  styles  available.  The 
styles  remain  available  for  use  in  the  document,  during  current  as  well  as  future  edit¬ 
ing  sessions,  unless  or  until  you  deliberately  remove  the  style  sheet  or  attach  a  differ¬ 
ent  one.  This  means  that  the  styles  in  NORMAL.STY  are  a  set  of  custom  formatting 
tools  that  are  normally  available  for  your  use  in  any  document. 

You  can  take  this  idea  of  "normal  formatting"  a  step  further  by  creating,  within 
NORMAL.STY,  styles  that  are  dedicated  to  particular  purposes.  Word  will  apply  these 
"dedicated  styles"  to  your  text  unless  you  deliberately  format  the  text  a  different  way. 
This  means  that  NORMAL.STY  not  only  makes  a  set  of  styles  available  for  your  use  but 
also  applies  certain  dedicated  styles  to  text  for  you.  For  example,  if  you  use  a  style 
called  Paragraph  Standard,  Word  will  employ  its  formatting  as  the  default  (the  "nor¬ 
mal"  format)  for  both  paragraph  layout  and  choice  of  font  (typeface,  such  as  Courier 
or  Tms  Rmn).  Similarly,  the  style  called  Division  Standard  sets  up  a  default  page 
layout,  including  margins,  number  of  columns,  and  whether  or  not  page  numbers  are 
printed.  Other  dedicated  styles  automatically  format  such  elements  as  footnotes,  in¬ 
dexes,  and  tables  of  contents. 
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Word  attaches  the  style  sheet  NORMAL.STY  to  a  document  when  the  document  is 
first  created.  You  create  a  new  document  whenever  you  start  Word  (provided  that  you 
do  not  start  it  by  typing  word/l,  which  loads  the  last  document  that  was  displayed  on 
the  screen,  or  by  typing  word  followed  by  a  space  and  the  name  of  an  existing  file).  You 
also  can  create  a  new  document  by  choosing  the  Transfer  Clear  All  or  Transfer  Clear 
Window  command  or  by  choosing  a  Window  Split  command  and  setting  its  clear  new 
window  field  to  Yes. 

Glossary  file  NORMAL.GLY 

NORMAL.GLY,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  name  you  can  give  a  glossary  file.  When 
NORMAL.GLY  exists.  Word  loads  the  macros  and  text  entries  it  contains  into  the  active 
glossary  whenever  you  start  Word.  This  means  that  the  tools  in  NORMAL.GLY  are 
available  for  use  all  the  time,  whatever  you  are  working  on,  unless  you  use  the  Trans¬ 
fer  Glossary  commands  to  load  different  macros  and  text  entries  into  the  glossary. 

If  you  give  a  macro  the  name  AUTOEXEC  and  store  it  in  the  NORMAL.GLY  glossary 
file.  Word  will  carry  out  the  instructions  in  the  macro  whenever  you  start  Word.  This 
gives  you  considerable  power  to  configure  your  system.  For  example,  you  could  create 
an  AUTOEXEC  macro  that  tells  Word  to  open  two  windows,  load  a  particular  docu¬ 
ment  into  one  of  them,  and  switch  to  the  other  window.  Or  the  AUTOEXEC  macro 
could  create  a  greeting  that  meets  you  whenever  you  start  Word:  Hello ,  Bob.  I  am  your 
humble  servant ,  a  mere  computer.  What  is  your  command? 

Which  NORMAL  file? 

More  than  one  NORMAL.STY  style  sheet  and  more  than  one  NORMAL.GLY  glos¬ 
sary  file  can  be  stored  on  your  computer  at  once — a  reality  that  makes  the  tools  more 
powerful  but  sometimes  more  confusing. 

The  rules  that  Word  follows  are  simple.  Word  uses  NORMAL.STY  if  it  finds  it  in 
the  current  document  directory  or  in  the  Word  program  directory.  If  Word  finds  a 
NORMAL.STY  in  both  locations,  it  uses  the  version  in  the  document  directory  and  ig¬ 
nores  the  version  in  the  program  directory.  The  same  rules  apply  for  a  NORMAL.GLY 
file — Word  looks  first  to  the  current  document  directory,  and  if  it  does  not  find  a 
NORMAL.GLY  file,  it  then  looks  for  one  in  the  program  directory. 

You  can  take  advantage  of  this  arrangement  by  placing  in  the  Word  directory 
NORMAL  files  that  reflect  your  general  word-processing  needs  and  by  placing 
special-purpose  NORMAL  files  in  those  directories  in  which  you  keep  specialized 
kinds  of  documents.  For  example,  you  could  keep  a  master  NORMAL.STY  style  sheet  in 
your  Word  program  directory.  Word  routinely  would  attach  this  style  sheet  to  docu¬ 
ments  in  all  directories — all  directories,  that  is,  except  those  that  had  a  NORMAL.STY 
of  their  own. 

If  you  are  using  Word  on  a  network.  Word  will  look  for  NORMAL.STY  and 
NORMAL.GLY  files  first  in  the  current  document  directory,  next  in  the  Word  directory 
on  your  workstation,  and  then  in  the  Word  directory  on  the  server  (the  main  computer 
that  contains  the  Word  program  and  links  the  various  workstations).  This  allows 
NORMAL  files  on  the  server  to  function  as  defaults  for  all  workstations  but  also 
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allows  the  user  of  a  workstation  to  override  these  defaults  (for  his  or  her  own 
workstation  only)  by  creating  alternative  NORMAL  files. 

Tip  10:  Default  Margins 

Tip  9  explained  how  to  change  Word's  default  page  margins  by  creating  a  Division 
Standard  style  and  storing  it  in  a  style  sheet  called  NORMAL.STY.  But  beginning  with 
Word  5.0,  there  is  another  way  to  change  Word's  default  page  margins. 

When  using  the  Format  Division  Margins  command,  you  can  specify  new  values 
in  the  top ,  bottom ,  left ,  and  right  fields  and  then  set  the  use  as  default  field  to  Yes.  From 
that  point  forward,  in  this  and  future  sessions.  Word  will  use  these  margins  for  a 
document — unless  you  establish  other  margins  deliberately  or  use  a  style  sheet  that 
has  a  Division  Standard  style. 

Tip  11:  Environment  Variables 

You  can  communicate  your  desires  to  Word  through  its  menus,  with  the  function 
keys,  or  with  a  mouse.  Often  overlooked  is  another  way  to  pass  important  information 
to  the  program.  It  is  through  the  use  of  environment  variables — and  one  reason  it  is 
overlooked  is  that  you  use  it  before  you  even  start  Word. 

DOS  reserves  a  region  of  memory,  which  is  called  the  environment,  so  that  sym¬ 
bolic  names  and  values  can  be  associated  with  each  other.  Programs  such  as  Word 
(and  DOS  itself)  can  read  information  from  the  environment.  Often,  this  information 
tells  the  program  how  to  behave.  For  example,  if  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file  contains  a 
path  statement  that  defines  for  the  computer  a  path  of  directories  in  which  to  look 
when  you  type  a  command  name,  the  list  is  stored  in  the  environment  under  the 
name  path. 

Several  environment  variables  can  help  tailor  Word's  performance.  You  enter 
them  with  the  DOS  Set  command,  either  by  typing  them  at  the  DOS  prompt  or  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  the  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file.  It  is  important  that  you  set  environment  variables 
before  loading  any  TSRs  (terminate-and-stay-resident  programs),  such  as  SideKick  or 
CAPTURE.COM  (the  screen-image-capture  program  that  comes  with  Word  5.0).  If  you 
try  to  set  an  environment  variable  after  running  a  TSR,  you  may  get  the  message  Out  of 
environment  space. 

Word  5.0 

Word  5.0  pays  attention  to  two  environment  variables,  tmp  and  mswnet. 

The  DOS  statement  SET  tmp  =  C:\temp  causes  temporary  files  created  by  Word 
(and  other  programs)  to  be  written  to  the  \temp  directory  of  the  C  drive.  The  statement 
SET  tmp  =  B:\  causes  the  files  to  be  written  to  the  B  drive.  This  latter  statement  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  if  you  use  floppy  disks  because  there  may  not  be  room  for  much  in  the 
way  of  temporary  files  on  the  Word  Program  disk  in  the  A  drive.  (For  information  on 
temporary  files,  see  Tip  12.) 
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The  DOS  statement  SET  mswnet  =  drive\directory  in  the  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file 
of  a  workstation  connected  to  a  network  does  two  things.  It  notifies  Word  to  run 
in  network  mode,  and  it  tells  Word  to  check  the  specified  drive  and  directory  for 
configuration  files — files  that  tell  Word  to  set  itself  up,  on  that  particular  workstation, 
in  a  specified  way.  Each  workstation  can  have  its  own  mswnet  environment  variable; 
hence  Word  can  treat  each  workstation  almost  as  if  it  were  a  separate  computer  rather 
than  one  station  on  a  network.  This  lets  the  user  of  one  workstation  run  a  color  moni¬ 
tor  and  keep  menus  displayed  on  the  screen  at  all  times  and  lets  the  user  of  another 
workstation  run  a  monochrome  monitor  and  keep  menus  turned  off. 

For  example,  if  the  environment  variable  on  your  workstation  was  set  up  as  SET 
mswnet  =  c:\word,  Word  would  run  in  network  mode  and  would  expect  to  find  indi¬ 
vidual  configuration  files,  such  as  MW.INI,  stored  on  the  Word  directory  of  the  C 
drive.  (For  information  on  the  MW.INI  file,  see  Tip  17.) 

Word  4.0 

Word  4.0  heeds  the  imp  but  not  the  mswnet  environment  variable.  To  run  Word  4.0 
on  a  network,  you  need  a  special  network  version  of  the  software.  (This  is  not  true  of 
Word  5.0,  which  is  designed  so  that  every  copy  of  the  program  works  on  a  network.  In 
order  to  use  Word  legally  in  a  multiuser  application,  you  must  license  Word  for  it  at 
additional  expense.) 

Word  4.0  recognizes  several  other  environment  variables  that  set  video  modes — 
that  is,  tell  Word  what  video  card  you  are  using,  such  as  EGA,  VGA,  or  Hercules.  Word 
detects  the  type  of  video  card  installed  in  your  system,  but  it  doesn't  always  recognize 
cards  that  are  not  100  percent  compatible  with  the  original  brands.  If  this  happens,  you 
can  set  an  environment  variable  to  tell  Word  which  video  mode  to  use.  Type  one  of 
these  commands  at  the  DOS  prompt  or,  more  conveniently,  include  it  in  your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT  file. 


Video  card 

Command 

CGA  640x200 

SET  CGA  =  true 

EGA  640x350 

SET  EGA  =  true 

VGA  640x480 

SET  VGA  =  true 

Hercules  GB102  720x350 

SET  HERCGB102  =  true 

AT&T  6300  or  Olivetti  640x400 

SET  OLIVETTI  =  true 

Toshiba  T3100  640x400 

SET  T3100  =  true 

When  you  run  IBM  CGA  cards  in  Word  4.0's  text  mode,  "snow"  can  appear  on  the 
screen.  Word  suppresses  this  snow,  but  as  a  result  some  operations  that  change  the 
content  of  the  screen,  such  as  scrolling,  may  be  slower.  However,  some  video  cards 
compatible  with  the  IBM  CGA  card  may  not  require  the  "snow  control."  Consequently, 
you  can  turn  the  control  off  with  an  environment  variable.  If  this  applies  to  you,  at  the 
DOS  prompt  or  in  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file,  type:  SET  NOSNOWCONTROL  =  true. 
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Tip  12:  Disks,  Files,  and  Word 

With  most  word  processors,  you  choose  between  long  documents  and  speedy 
editing:  The  more  words  in  a  document,  the  more  slowly  the  computer  responds  to 
instructions.  In  contrast,  because  of  the  unusual  way  it  stores  documents.  Word  can 
manipulate  five  pages  or  a  hundred  with  equal  speed.  But  editing  slows  when  you 
haven't  saved  your  document  recently.  Although  other  word  processors  reward  you 
for  keeping  documents  short.  Word  rewards  you  for  saving  periodically — always  a 
wise  practice  anyway. 

The  following  paragraphs  offer  you  a  descent  into  the  inner  world  of  Microsoft 
Word  5.0.  The  information  here  is  for  the  experienced  user  who  is  curious  about  what 
happens  when  a  document  is  saved,  why  Word  accesses  disk  drives  when  it  does,  and 
why  it  sometimes  displays  a  message  that  begins  Enter  Y  to  retry  access. 

NOTE:  In  the  following  discussion,  it  is  assumed  you  have  a  hard  drive  named  C. 

If  you  are  using  a  dual-floppy-disk  system  instead,  mentally  substitute  "floppy  drive 
A:"  each  time  you  read  "C:\WORD,"  and  think  of  "floppy  drive  B:"  when  you  read 
"C:\DOCS." 

What  happens  when  you  work 

Suppose  on  your  hard  disk,  drive  C,  you  have  installed  Word  in  a  directory 
named  WORD  (C:\WORD),  and  you  create  documents  in  a  directory  named  DOCS  (also 
on  the  C  drive,  so  it  is  C:\DOCS).  You  load  Word  into  the  computer's  memory  from  the 
program  directory,  and  you  load  an  existing  document  into  memory  from  a  document 
file  in  DOCS.  Then,  suppose  you  add  editing  changes  with  the  keyboard.  When  you 
finish  editing,  you  save  the  updated  document  back  to  C:\DOCS,  with  the  same  docu¬ 
ment  name.  All  these  activities  involve  transferring  information  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  and  they  are  pretty  obvious  after  you've  used  Word  for  a  while.  But  some  other, 
invisible,  transfers  also  take  place: 

♦  The  program  directory,  C:\WORD.  When  you  first  start  Word,  it  loads  into  memory 
a  file  called  MW.INI  from  the  directory  C:\WORD.  There  is  more  about  this  file 
in  Tip  16,  but  basically  MW.INI  tells  Word  how  options  were  set  the  last  time  you 
used  the  program.  One  of  the  options  is  the  printer  you  use,  the  name  of  which 
is  stored  in  the  file  and  reflected  in  the  Print  Options  command's  printer  and 
model  fields.  Word  loads  the  corresponding  printer  description  file  (such  as 
EPSONRX.PRD)  from  the  program  directory.  (If  you  are  using  a  floppy-disk  sys¬ 
tem,  the  drive  containing  the  Word  Program  disk  replaces  the  program  directory.) 

♦  The  document  directory,  C:\DOCS.  When  you  load  a  document  for  editing.  Word 
looks  for  the  style  sheet,  if  any,  that  was  used  to  format  it.  And,  as  noted  in  Tip 
9,  when  you  first  start  Word,  it  looks  for  a  glossary  file  called  NORMAL.GLY. 
Word  looks  for  these  files  first  in  the  current  directory  (C:\DOCS)  and  then,  if  it 
doesn't  find  what  it  wants,  in  the  program  directory  (C:\WORD).  (If  you're 
using  a  floppy-disk  system.  Word  looks  for  these  files  in  the  drive  holding  the 
document  disk — drive  B,  for  example — and  then  in  the  drive  holding  the  pro¬ 
gram  disk,  usually  drive  A.) 
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♦  Overlays.  Certain  parts  of  Word,  called  overlays,  are  loaded  into  the  computer's 
memory  when  needed  and  are  discarded  when  unneeded.  If,  when  you  issue  a 
command  or  press  a  key  that  hasn't  been  used  for  a  while.  Word  hesitates  for 

a  moment  and  your  disk  drive  spins,  chances  are  it  is  loading  an  overlay. 
Overlays  usually  don't  slow  Word  perceptibly  if  you  have  a  hard  disk. 

♦  Scratch  file.  As  you  write  and  edit.  Word  gathers  new  characters  in  groups  of 
1024  and  sends  them  to  a  temporary  "scratch  file"  in  the  program  directory  (or 
on  the  Program  disk)  or  in  the  directory  defined  by  the  environment  variable 
tmp  (see  Tip  11).  These  transfers  explain  why,  on  floppy-drive  systems,  drive  A 
periodically  turns  on  for  a  few  moments.  During  those  moments,  when  the 
scratch  file  is  being  written  to  a  floppy  disk.  Word  may  lag  behind  and  not 
display  new  text  as  fast  as  you  type  it.  Word  creates  the  scratch  file — and 
occasional  other  temporary  files — and  gives  them  names  beginning  with  MW, 
followed  by  six  numerals  and  the  extension  .TMP.  Word  deletes  these  files  when 
you  quit  the  program.  Normally,  you  are  unaware  of  these  .TMP  files,  but 
they're  important,  as  you'll  see  in  tips  14  and  15.  The  scratch  file  can  reach  a 
theoretical  maximum  size  of  64  KB. 

♦  Memory.  The  content  of  the  original  document  in  the  document  directory  or  on 
the  document  disk  is  unaffected  during  editing.  Changes  in  document  content 
and  format  are  reflected  on  the  screen  and  kept  in  memory  and  in  the  scratch 
file,  but  they  aren't  recorded  in  the  document  file  until  the  document  is  saved 
on  disk.  Because  alterations  are  made  only  in  memory  and  to  the  scratch  file. 
Word  rapidly  handles  even  massive  editing  changes  such  as  justifying  or 
unjustifying  a  200-page  document.  When  30  percent  of  the  available  computer 
memory  fills  up  or  30  percent  of  the  scratch  file  fills  up,  the  bottom  line  of  the 
screen  warns  you  (with  the  word  SAVE )  to  save  the  document.  You  should  then 
use  the  Transfer  Save  or  Transfer  Allsave  command.  When  60  percent  of  the 
available  memory  or  scratch-file  space  is  used,  the  SAVE  begins  to  flash.  Save 
immediately. 

♦  Saving.  Here's  what  happens  when  you  save  a  document.  First  Word  changes 
the  filename  extension  of  the  disk  version  of  the  original  document  from  .DOC 
to  .BAK.  Then  it  combines  a  copy  of  the  original  document  with  the  editing 
changes  in  the  computer's  memory  and  the  new  text  stored  in  the  scratch  file. 
Word  assembles  text  from  these  different  sources  using  coordinating  infor¬ 
mation  stored  in  the  "piece  table,"  a  place  in  memory  that  keeps  track  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  document.  As  Word  integrates  text  from  the  three  sources,  it  records 
the  resulting  file  to  disk  with  a  special  temporary  name.  When  the  saving  is 
complete,  Word  changes  the  name  to  that  of  the  original  document,  with  the 
filename  extension  .DOC. 

Word  stores  most  of  the  formatting  information  about  a  document  at  the  end  of  the 
file,  and  this  is  the  last  part  of  the  document  to  be  recorded  on  disk  when  you  save. 
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Enter  Y . . . 

When  Word  can't  find  a  disk  file  (such  as  a  .TMP  file)  where  it  expects  to,  it  pauses 
and  displays  the  name  of  the  needed  file  at  the  end  of  the  message  Enter  Y  to  retry  ac¬ 
cess  to  FILENAME. 

This  message  can  mean  that  a  disk  file  has  been  damaged  and  is  unreadable,  but 
usually  the  message  is  routine.  Sometimes  your  disk  drive  didn't  get  all  the  data  right 
the  first  time,  and  you  merely  need  to  press  Y  to  try  again.  Also,  you  often  see  an  Enter 
Y ...  message  when  you've  switched  document  disks  during  the  editing  session.  In  this 
case,  it  means  Word  needs  a  file  on  a  disk  that's  been  removed.  You  can  be  pretty  sure 
this  is  what's  happening  if  the  filename  in  the  message  has  the  extension  .DOC,  .BAK, 
or  .TMP.  At  other  times,  the  message  means  you  have  requested  on-screen  help  and  the 
MW.HLP  file  is  not  available,  or  it  means  you've  specified  a  printer  but  the  correspond¬ 
ing  printer  description  (.PRD)  file  isn't  in  the  program  directory  or  on  the  Program 
disk.  (Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  some  messages  are  a  bit  more  explicit.  For  example,  if 
Word  wants  you  to  insert  the  disk  that  contains  the  help  file  MW.HLP,  it  says:  Insert 
disk  with  help  file.  Enter  Y  when  ready.) 

If  you  see  an  Enter  Y ...  message,  locate  the  disk  with  the  needed  file,  insert  it  in 
the  proper  drive,  and  press  the  letter  Y.  Later — sometimes  only  a  moment  later — you 
may  get  another  Enter  Y ...  message  prompting  you  to  swap  disks  again.  This  is  nor¬ 
mal  too.  It  means  that  Word  read  the  information  it  needed  from  the  disk  and  now 
needs  different  information  from  another  disk. 

When  your  disk  is  full 

When  you  fill  up  a  document  disk,  you  can  use  the  Transfer  Delete  command  to 
eliminate  unneeded  files,  provided  that  the  file  is  not  open  (isn't  in  a  window).  Often, 
however,  you  may  prefer  to  save  the  document  you're  editing  on  a  different  disk.  Re¬ 
move  the  document  disk,  put  another  formatted  disk  in  the  appropriate  drive,  and  use 
the  Transfer  Save  command.  This  procedure  is  bound  to  generate  a  slew  of  Enter  Y ... 
messages  prompting  you  to  switch  back  and  forth  between  the  full  disk,  which  con¬ 
tains  needed  documents  with  the  extensions  .DOC  and  .BAK,  and  the  new  disk,  on 
which  Word  is  saving  the  new  file  with  a  temporary  name. 

A  final  note 

A  document  disk  fills  up  faster  than  you  might  expect,  for  two  reasons.  Word 
maintains  on  it  a  complete  backup  copy  of  every  document  you  edit,  and  Word 
records  temporary  files  on  the  document  disk  during  the  course  of  editing  if  you've 
used  the  tmp  environment  variable  to  tell  Word  to  store  temporary  files  on  the  docu¬ 
ment  disk.  Word  erases  these  temporary  files  before  you  return  to  DOS,  but  mean¬ 
while  they  eat  up  disk  space.  Try  to  use  a  disk  that  has  at  least  three  times  as  much 
free  space  as  you  expect  the  document  length  to  reach.  Erase  only  .TMP  files  that  re¬ 
main  on  the  disk  by  accident.  And  if  you  need  an  excuse  for  the  capacity  and  speed 
of  a  hard  disk,  look  no  further. 
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Tip  13:  Managing  Memory 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  is  able  to  use  virtually  as  much  random- 
access  memory  (RAM)  as  you  install  in  your  computer.  Word  requires  384  KB  to  oper¬ 
ate,  but  if  you  install  640  KB  it  will  run  better,  especially  when  performing  such 
memory-intensive  operations  as  compiling  an  index  or  sorting  paragraphs  into  alpha¬ 
betic  or  numeric  order.  Word  even  takes  advantage  of  expanded  memory,  if  you  have 
it,  to  break  through  MS-DOS's  640  KB  memory  limit. 

Because  earlier  versions  of  Word  don't  manage  memory  as  capably  as  5.0  does, 
if  you  have  an  earlier  version  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  know  how  to  manage  Word's 
memory  yourself. 

First,  a  little  background.  All  versions  of  Word  use  memory  to  store  a  variety  of 
information,  including: 

♦  Document  names  and  information  about  footnotes  and  paragraph  formatting. 

♦  The  printer  description  file  (.PRD  file)  that  is  listed  in  the  Print  Options  com¬ 
mand's  printer  field.  The  whole  .PRD  file,  not  its  name  only,  is  stored.  This  can 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  memory,  especially  when  the  .PRD  file  is  for  a 
laser  printer  or  a  PostScript  device. 

♦  Style  sheets  for  all  documents  in  all  windows  (although  Word  uses  no  extra 
memory  when  the  same  style  sheet  is  in  use  for  more  than  one  document). 

♦  The  name  of  each  entry  in  the  current  glossary.  The  amount  of  memory  used  by 
the  glossary  depends  on  the  number  and  length  of  the  glossary  names,  not  the 
length  of  the  glossary  entries  themselves.  (However,  the  amount  of  disk  space 
used  by  a  glossary  file  is  determined  primarily  by  the  number  and  length  of  the 
glossary  entries.) 

♦  The  most  recently  typed  (but  unsaved)  characters  and  formatting  information 
for  your  document (s). 

♦  The  piece  table,  which  keeps  track  of  the  location  of  all  parts  of  a  document.  This 
is  the  largest  potential  user  of  memory.  If  you  start  Word  and  load  a  document 
from  disk,  the  piece  table  is  very  small  because  all  of  the  document  exists  in  one 
place.  If  you  add  text  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  the  new  text  is  stored  in  memory, 
and  the  piece  table  keeps  track  of  the  point  of  insertion  and  the  location  in 
memory  of  the  new  text.  The  screen  makes  it  look  as  if  the  text  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  document,  but  that  is  only  illusion  until  you  actually  save  the 
document.  After  you  have  typed  about  1000  characters  of  text.  Word  shifts  the 
new  text  from  memory  to  the  scratch  file.  Each  time  you  move  the  selection 
(highlight)  to  a  different  location  in  a  document  and  make  a  change,  the  piece 
table  records  what  you've  done.  When  you  save  the  document,  the  piece  table  is 
the  map  that  lets  Word  put  the  elements  of  the  document  together  as  a  cohesive 
unit  on  disk.  If  you  wait  a  long  time  before  saving,  the  piece  table  grows  large 
because  it  is  coordinating  so  much. 
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Prior  to  Word  5.0,  most  of  these  different  elements  were  fighting  for  space  within 
a  single  64  KB  block  of  memory.  This  meant  that  installing  a  large  .PRD  file  or  style 
sheet,  or  loading  several  documents  at  once,  could  cause  the  SAVE  light  to  come  on 
after  relatively  little  editing.  The  situation  was  better  in  Word  4.0  than  in  previous 
versions,  and  the  network  version  (as  well  as  the  international  single-user  version) 
of  Word  4.0  was  better  than  the  U.S.  single-user  version. 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  memory  problems  are  pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Most  of  the  elements  listed  above  are  stored  in  separate  locations  in  memory.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  each  style  sheet  has  its  own  memory  location,  so  if  your  computer  has  ample 
memory  it  is  unlikely  that  Word  will  run  low  on  memory  often. 

Regardless  of  what  version  of  Word  you  have,  you  should  periodically  save — to 
protect  your  work  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  piece  table.  It  is  particularly  important 
to  save  your  document  before  using  commands  that  require  a  lot  of  memory.  These 
commands  include  Library  Autosort,  Library  Table,  Library  Index,  and  Replace. 

The  fastest  way  to  chew  up  memory  is  to  use  the  Library  Autosort  command 
because  Word  must  hold  lots  of  information  in  memory  while  it  alphabetizes.  The 
Replace  command  can  use  up  a  lot  too,  and  it's  easy  to  understand  why.  Let's  say  you 
replace  the  name  Suzi  with  the  name  Suki  throughout  a  document.  Each  substitution  of 
a  k  for  a  z  is  an  edit  that  breaks  the  document  into  three  pieces  as  far  as  the  piece  table 
is  concerned.  Before  the  substitution,  the  piece  table  didn't  have  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  word  Suzi  at  all.  But  with  the  new  letter  inserted,  the  table  must  remember  that 
the  Su  is  one  place,  the  k  is  in  memory  (and  later,  in  the  scratch  file),  and  the  i  is  at  yet 
another  location. 

If  you  include  commands  such  as  Replace  in  a  Word  4.0  macro,  consider  writing 
the  macro  in  such  a  way  that  it  saves  the  document  before  executing  the  command.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  Word  5.0,  a  macro  feature  called  the  promptmode  variable  lets  a  macro 
detect  when  the  word  SAVE  appears  on  the  screen;  you  can  use  this  feature  to  have  a 
macro  stop  and  save  the  document  whenever  SAVE  appears. 

Tip  14:  The  Virtues  of  Autosave 

Word's  autosave  feature  periodically  saves  the  work  you  are  doing,  to  protect  it 
in  case  you  lose  power,  reboot  without  saving  a  document,  or  have  other  difficulties 
that  cause  Word  to  stop  operating.  This  is  a  clever  feature,  and  it  isn't  what  you  might 
imagine. 

I've  always  been  an  opponent  of  word-processing  programs  that  automatically 
save  documents  every  few  minutes  (or  every  few  keystrokes).  The  reason  is  that  some¬ 
times  the  editing  you  do  on  a  document  is  tentative.  You  edit,  you  read  what  you've 
done,  and  then  you  save  the  changes  only  if  you  want  them.  A  program  that  records 
everything  to  disk  more  or  less  as  you  type  it  can  be  a  real  nuisance  because  it  under¬ 
mines  your  ability  to  discard  editing  you  decide  you  don't  like. 

Word's  autosave  feature  gives  you  the  protection  of  saving  to  disk  but  doesn't 
interfere  with  your  ability  to  discard  editing.  You  continue  to  use  the  Transfer  Save 
command,  as  always.  You  save  only  when  you  want  to.  But,  if  you  use  the  autosave 
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feature.  Word  will  do  a  different  kind  of  save  as  often  as  you  like.  An  autosave  is  dif¬ 
ferent  because  it  stores  your  changes  to  documents,  style  sheets,  and  glossaries  in  spe¬ 
cial  temporary  files.  These  files  are  deleted  whenever  you  quit  Word.  But  if  you  don't 
quit  Word — if  instead  you  lose  power,  for  example — the  temporary  files  are  still  on 
disk.  And  when  you  restart  Word,  the  program  detects  the  presence  of  the  autosave 
files  and  asks  if  you  want  your  files  on  disk  updated  to  reflect  the  changes  that  were 
recorded  in  the  autosave  files.  This  scheme  gives  you  all  the  comfort  of  frequent,  auto¬ 
matic  saving,  with  none  of  the  headaches  of  having  the  wrong  material  saved. 

For  specifics  on  using  the  autosave  feature,  see  Chapter  19,  "The  Options  Com¬ 
mand."  Be  aware,  however,  that  using  autosave  may  slow  down  the  operation  of  Word 
slightly.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  problem  for  you,  depending  on  your  computer  and 
your  tastes. 


Tip  15:  Salvaging  Files  with  Debug 

Have  you  ever  "lost"  part  of  a  document  to  your  computer?  If  you  have  a  version 
prior  to  5.0,  you  might  sacrifice  a  considerable  amount  of  unsaved  work  if  the  power 
fails  during  an  editing  session  or  if  you're  forced  to  reboot  the  computer  for  some 
reason  (such  as  failing  to  use  the  Transfer  Save  command  when  the  SAVE  message 
appears).  Beginning  with  5.0,  Word's  autosave  feature  protects  you  against  such 
problems — if  you  use  it.  However,  even  if  you  don't  use  autosave,  or  if  you  have  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  you  may  be  able  to  salvage  much  of  what  you  thought  you'd 
lost  by  using  the  Debug  program  that  comes  with  MS-DOS. 

Here's  how  to  use  Debug.  Instead  of  starting  Word,  check  the  document  directory 
or  disk  or  your  Word  program  directory  or  Program  disk  for  one  or  more  files  with  the 
extension  .TMP.  A  typical  one  might  be  MW412803.TMP.  If  there  are  several,  look  for 
those  with  a  date  and  time  matching  that  of  the  editing  session  in  which  you  had 
difficulties. 

Although  this  .TMP  file  might  contain  some  of  the  lost  information,  you  can't  load 
it  directly  into  Word.  If  you  try.  Word  can  crash  or  display  one  of  these  messages:  Not 
a  valid  file  or  Enter  Y  to  create  file.  Instead,  use  Debug  as  follows  to  edit  some  coded  in¬ 
formation  at  the  beginning  of  the  .TMP  file,  changing  it  from  a  formatted  Word  file  (but 
one  with  a  deliberate  alteration  that  makes  Word  unable  to  use  it)  to  a  text-only  or 
unformatted  file  that  Word  can  use. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  hard  disk,  insert  the  DOS  disk  containing  DEBUG.COM  in 
drive  A  and  the  disk  containing  the  .TMP  file  in  drive  B.  (If  you  have  a  hard  disk,  this 
example  presumes  that  your  DOS  files  are  in  the  system's  search  path  and,  therefore, 
DOS  can  find  Debug  with  no  problem.) 

1.  Use  the  DOS  Copy  command  to  copy  the  .TMP  file  to  the  DOS  disk,  at  the  same 
time  changing  the  name  so  that  it  does  not  end  in  .TMP.  For  example,  copy  the 
file  and  change  its  name  to  TRYSAVE.DOC  in  one  step  by  typing,  at  the  DOS  A> 
prompt:  copy  b:  mw412803.tmp  trysave.doc.  NOTE:  If  you  are  using  a  hard  disk 
and  DEBUG.COM  is  in  a  subdirectory  that  is  specified  in  the  path,  merely  re¬ 
name  MW412803.TMP  as  TRYSAVE.DOC,  using  the  DOS  Rename  (ren)  command. 
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2.  Type  debug  followed  by  a  space,  type  the  name  of  the  file  ( trysa.ve.doc ),  and  then 
press  Enter.  The  computer  responds  with  a  hyphen,  which  is  Debug's  prompt. 

3.  After  the  hyphen,  type  elOO  and  press  Enter.  This  command  tells  Debug  to  edit 
the  file,  beginning  with  the  first  character.  Debug  will  display  a  cluster  of  char¬ 
acters  on  the  next  line. 

4.  Type  0  (zero)  and  then  press  the  Spacebar.  Repeat  the  0-Spacebar  combination 
seven  times,  for  a  total  of  eight,  and  then  press  Enter. 

5.  At  the  hyphen,  type  w  and  press  Enter.  This  command  tells  Debug  to  write  to 
the  disk  the  changes  you  made  to  the  file  (that  is,  the  zeros  you  typed).  You'll 
see  a  Writing  [number  of]  bytes  message,  followed  on  the  next  line  by  another 
hyphen. 

6.  Type  q  to  quit  Debug. 

You're  through  with  Debug,  and  your  screen  should  record  the  story  of  what 
you've  done  so  far — something  like  this: 

A>copy  b :mu412803 . tmp  trysaue.doc 
l  File(s)  copied 

A>debug  trysaue.doc 

-elOO 

3C0B :010O  06.0  00. O  CE.O  1A.0  00.0  09.0  09. 0  22. 0 

3C0B :01O8  4C. 

-u 

Writing  1000  bytes 

-q 

A> 

NOTE:  The  zeros  you  typed  are  the  zeros  following  the  double  digits  in  the  line 
of  the  preceding  screen  illustration.  The  odd-looking  numbers,  such  as  3C0B,  are  num¬ 
bers  in  the  base-16  (hexadecimal)  system  that  computers  often  use. 

7.  Restart  Word  and  load  the  backup  (.BAK)  copy,  if  there  is  one,  of  the  document 
you  lost  work  from.  For  example,  if  you  were  writing  a  document  called 
GOODLUCK.DOC  when  the  power  failed  or  you  rebooted,  it  is  gone.  But  if  you 
saved  the  document  at  some  point  before  losing  it,  you  should  load  the  file 
GOODLUCK.BAK.  This  file  contains  your  document  as  it  was  the  last  time  you 
saved  it.  Use  the  Transfer  Rename  command  to  change  the  filename  extension 
from  .BAK  to  .DOC. 

8.  Open  a  second  window  and  load  into  it  the  document  you  modified  with 
Debug — in  this  case,  TRYSAVE.DOC.  In  it  will  be  many  bizarre-looking  charac¬ 
ters.  Ignore  them,  and  look  for  passages  of  text  you  typed  and  want  to  recover. 
When  you  find  such  a  passage,  move  it  from  TRYSAVE.DOC  to  the  earlier  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  document  (GOODLUCK.DOC)  that's  in  the  other  window. 

Move  as  many  desired  passages  as  you  can  find  from  the  recovered  file  to  the 
backup  file.  Piecing  the  (renamed)  .BAK  and  .TMP  files  together  in  this  way  often 
restores  much  or  most  of  the  "lost"  text. 
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NOTE:  Word  usually,  but  not  always,  removes  temporary  files  from  disk.  For  this 
reason,  every  few  weeks  (or  more  often),  you  may  want  to  check  your  Word  Program 
disk  or  hard-disk  directory  for  unneeded  .TMP  files.  If  you  find  some  old  ones,  you 
can  clean  up  your  Program  disk  or  directory  by  removing  them.  You  won't  harm 
anything. 

9.  As  a  final  step  in  the  recovery  process,  save  your  reclaimed  file  and  remove  the 
file  (TRYSAVE.DOC)  that  you  operated  on  with  Debug.  Although  TRYSAVE.DOC 
won't  get  in  the  way  if  you  leave  it  on  your  DOS  disk  or  in  your  DOS  directory, 
you'll  keep  your  system  files  neater  by  eliminating  it — a  good  practice  with 
any  files  you  no  longer  need. 


Tip  16:  File  Security 

Every  Microsoft  Word  document,  style  sheet,  and  glossary  file  has  two  lengths: 
the  apparent  length  as  you  see  it  on  the  screen,  and  the  actual  length  on  disk.  The  disk 
length  is  longer  because  the  file  has  formatting  and  other  data  that  is  invisible  when 
viewed  with  Word. 

Word  rounds  the  length  of  any  file  up  to  the  nearest  512  bytes  (characters).  So  if 
the  necessary  content  of  a  document,  style  sheet,  or  glossary  file  is  200  bytes.  Word 
records  512  bytes  and  pads  the  last  312  bytes  with  other  characters. 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  the  character  used  to  pad  out  files  is  ASCII  220.  This 
character,  when  displayed  on  the  screen,  appears  as  a  solid  block  half  the  height  of 
the  cursor.  You'll  never  see  this  character  when  you  load  a  document  into  Word,  but 
if  you  use  the  DOS  Type  command,  you'll  often  see  a  lot  of  these  characters  at  the 
end  of  the  file,  creating  horizontal  bars  across  the  screen. 
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In  earlier  versions  of  Word,  including  4.0,  this  character  was  not  used  to  pad  out 
files.  Instead,  Word  dropped  into  the  files  whatever  it  happened  to  find  in  the  com¬ 
puter's  memory.  The  ends  of  such  files,  when  viewed  with  a  tool  other  than  Word,  can 
contain  up  to  511  bytes  (characters)  of  information  from  your  computer.  Anything  that 
had  flashed  across  your  screen  since  the  computer  last  was  started  or  rebooted — any 
document,  even  data  from  programs  other  than  Word — could  end  up  appended  to  a 
Word  file. 

To  check  this  out  for  yourself  if  you  have  an  earlier  version  of  Word,  quit  Word 
and  use  the  DOS  Type  command  to  look  at  a  Word  document.  (For  example,  if  a  docu¬ 
ment  is  called  CONTRACT.DOC,  type  type  contract.doc  and  press  Enter.)  At  the  end  of 
the  file,  you'll  probably  find  what  looks  like  one  or  more  lines  of  random  "garbage" 
characters.  But  you  also  might  find,  possibly  to  your  distress,  information  from 
somewhere  else  in  your  computer's  files. 

This  isn't  a  problem  if  you're  the  only  one  who  sees  your  files  or  if  you  have  no  in¬ 
formation  you  consider  confidential.  However,  if  you  share  files  with  others  and  are 
concerned  about  security,  you  have  four  options. 

First,  you  can  use  a  program  such  as  the  DOS  Debug  program  or  Norton  Utilities 
to  change  the  offending  characters.  But  be  careful:  If  you  inadvertently  change  other 
characters,  you  might  render  your  file  useless. 

Second,  if  you  find  something  sensitive  when  you  use  the  DOS  Type  command, 
save  the  document  (or  other  file)  a  second  time  in  Word,  and  use  the  Type  command  to 
check  it  again.  After  saving  it  once  or  twice,  you'll  probably  have  a  "safe"  copy.  (To 
save  time,  use  the  Type  command  through  Word's  Library  Run  command.) 

A  third  method  works  only  on  documents.  If  the  Type  command  reveals  a  certain 
number  of  offending  characters,  load  the  document  into  Word  and  use  the  Library 
Document  Update  command  to  update  its  summary  sheet.  Type  an  equal  number  of 
random  characters  in  the  comments  field  and  then  save  the  document.  The  random 
characters  will  displace  the  offending  characters. 

The  fourth  method  is  better.  Before  providing  a  file  to  someone  else,  quit  Word 
and  restart  or  reboot  your  computer  (press  Ctrl,  Alt,  and  Del  all  at  the  same  time). 
Then,  before  doing  anything  else,  start  Word,  and  load  and  save  the  file  immediately. 
This  should  render  the  file  clean  of  sensitive  characters — but  use  the  Type  command 
to  check  it. 

The  best  method  of  all,  of  course,  is  to  use  Word  5.0,  which  solves  the  problem  by 
padding  the  file  with  ASCII  character  number  220. 

Tip  17:  What  Word  Remembers 

When  it  comes  to  your  preferences.  Word  5.0  has  a  terrific  memory.  It  keeps  track 
of  more  than  75  different  choices  you  can  make  about  how  the  program  operates  and 
how  it  appears  on  the  screen.  Whenever  you  quit  Word,  these  choices  are  stored  on 
disk  in  a  file  called  MW.INI.  (If  you  are  working  on  a  network.  Word  creates  a  differ¬ 
ent  MW.INI  file  for  each  workstation  because  in  a  network  environment  Word  allows 
different  defaults  for  different  users.) 
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Word  stores  the  following  information  in  the  MW.INI  file: 

♦  Information  about  what  printer  you  use  and  whether  the  menu  is  displayed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  screen.  When  you  start  the  program  again.  Word  reads  the 
MW.INI  file  and  sets  itself  up  the  same  way  it  was  set  up  the  last  time. 

♦  Every  choice  you  make  with  the  Options  command,  except  whether  you  were  in 
outline  mode.  It  remembers  all  of  your  choices  regarding  the  use  of  colors  on  the 
screen.  In  the  Window  Options  portion  of  the  Options  command,  it  remembers 
settings  for  Window  1  only. 

♦  Your  choices  in  all  fields  of  the  Print  Options  command  except  the  summary 
sheet,  range,  page  numbers,  and  queued  fields. 

♦  All  choices  you  make  in  the  fields  of  the  Library  Spell  Options  command. 

♦  The  drive  and  path  specified  in  the  single  field  of  the  Transfer  Options  com¬ 
mand,  the  choice  of  how  you  want  pages  displayed  in  the  Print  preView  Op¬ 
tions  command's  single  field,  and  how  you  want  to  view  directories  when  using 
the  Library  Document-retrieval  command.  It  remembers  your  choices  in  all 
three  fields  of  the  Format  Annotation  command,  and  your  choice  of  default 
page  margins  (if  you've  made  a  choice  with  the  Format  Division  Margins  com¬ 
mand).  It  remembers  whether  you  want  your  running  heads  ("headers"  and 
"footers")  aligned  in  relation  to  the  left  edge  of  the  page  or  whether  you  prefer 
them  aligned  in  relation  to  the  left  margin. 

♦  The  name  of  the  last  document  you  were  working  on,  and  the  location  of  the 
selection  (highlight)  within  the  document.  However,  Word  will  reuse  this  par¬ 
ticular  information  only  if  you  type  word/l  (rather  than  word)  when  you  start  the 
program. 

Each  document  (rather  than  MW.INI)  stores  information  such  as  the  name  of  the 
style  sheet  (if  any)  that  was  attached  to  it  and  choices  you  have  made  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  marks. 


Tip  18:  The  Limits  of  Word 

Even  a  program  as  powerful  as  Word  has  limitations. 

For  example,  you  cannot  create  a  single  document  that  contains  more  than 
8,499,000  characters  of  text — about  5500  double-spaced  pages.  This  limit  (which  is  8.3 
megabytes)  applies  to  the  text,  not  the  total  length  of  the  file,  which  can  be  longer  due 
to  formatting  and  other  information  Word  stores  in  a  document  file.  To  write  some¬ 
thing  longer,  divide  your  work  into  two  or  more  documents. 

The  maximum  length  for  a  single  paragraph  is  32,768  characters  (32  KB),  which  is 
about  575  typical  lines  of  text  (assuming  a  maximum  line  length  of  60  characters).  This 
might  seem  like  an  irrelevant  limit,  but  it  might  not  be  if  you  do  such  things  as  use  the 
Replace  command  to  delete  paragraph  marks  from  the  end  of  every  line  in  a  docu¬ 
ment.  When  you  remove  paragraph  marks,  all  lines  join,  becoming  a  single 
"paragraph" — which  might  exceed  the  32  KB  limit.  This  can  cause  Word  to  behave 
unpredictably. 
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The  maximum  page  length  or  width  is  22  inches,  and  the  maximum  line  length  is 
255  characters.  When  you  reach  the  255-character  limit.  Word  breaks  to  a  new  line. 
These  limitations  should  present  few  problems,  except  for  people  who  use  long  lines 
of  very  small  fonts. 

Speaking  of  fonts,  the  maximum  number  of  fonts  that  you  can  use  in  a  document 
is  64,  although  Word  can  handle  each  of  the  64  in  its  normal,  bold,  italic,  and  bold  italic 
faces,  for  a  total  of  256.  (This  limit  is  relatively  meaningless  because  few  printers  are 
capable  of  using  that  many  fonts,  and  a  document  that  uses  too  many  fonts  is  ugly.) 

Other  maximums: 

Number  of  windows:  8.  Number  of  side-by-side  windows:  3.  Number  of  docu¬ 
ments  open  for  editing:  8  (one  per  window).  Number  of  style  sheets  open  for  editing  or 
use:  8  (one  per  document).  Number  of  styles  in  a  style  sheet:  125  (of  which  29  are  char¬ 
acter  styles,  74  are  paragraph  styles,  and  22  are  division  styles). 

Number  of  tab  stops  in  a  a  paragraph:  19.  Number  of  columns  created  with  divi¬ 
sion  formatting:  22  (one  per  inch). 

Number  of  consecutive  paragraphs  that  Word  will  print  on  one  page,  when  all 
the  paragraphs  are  formatted  with  side  by  side  set  to  Yes :  31.  Number  of  consecutive 
hidden-text  characters  permitted  in  a  document:  65,536  (64  KB). 

Number  of  characters  Word  will  accept  in  the  Library  Document-retrieval  Query 
command's  title,  author ,  and  operator  fields:  40.  Number  allowed  in  the  command's  key¬ 
words  field:  80.  Number  allowed  in  the  command's  comments  field:  256. 

Number  of  characters  in  the  name  of  a  macro  or  other  glossary  entry:  31.  Number 
of  variables  in  a  macro:  64.  Number  of  characters  in  the  name  of  a  variable  (in  a 
macro):  64.  Number  of  nested  levels  in  a  macro:  16.  Number  of  characters  in  the  text 
string  of  a  macro's  IF  statement:  256.  Number  of  characters  in  the  on-screen  prompt  of 
a  macro  ASK,  MESSAGE,  PAUSE,  or  SET  instruction:  80  (one  screen  line). 

Number  of  characters  in  a  field  name  of  a  Merge  document:  64.  Number  of  fields 
in  the  header  of  a  Merge  data  document:  256.  Number  of  levels  of  INCLUDE  instruc¬ 
tions  in  a  MERGE  master  document:  64. 

Certain  other  limitations  are  memory-dependent,  which  means  the  limit  rises  as 
the  amount  of  computer  memory  rises.  If  you  need  to  index  more  index  entries  than 
Word  wants  to  allow,  for  example,  see  Tip  13  for  ideas  on  managing  your  computer's 
memory. 

Some  limitations  are  not  absolute  but  make  sense.  For  example,  there  is  no  specific 
limit  on  the  number  of  glossary  entries  in  a  glossary  file,  but  Word  slows  down  certain 
operations,  such  as  starting  up,  if  you  add  a  large  number  of  entries.  So  you'll  proba¬ 
bly  want  to  keep  the  number  in  the  low  hundreds  at  most.  Similarly,  although  Word 
can  handle  a  paragraph  of  up  to  32  KB  in  length,  some  operations  get  pretty  slow  when 
the  paragraph  is  that  large,  so  you  may  want  to  keep  your  paragraphs  much  shorter. 

Word  has  its  limits,  but  they  don't  often  limit  what  you  can  do. 


II 

Using 


Much  of  Word's  flexibility  comes  from  the 
diversity  of  its  commands.  Here,  you  learn 
the  ins  and  outs  of  using  each  of  them. 


CHAPTER 


THIRTEEN 


The  Simplest  Commands: 
Quit,  Undo,  and  Help 


Word's  commands  are  like  books  in  a  library.  They  are  a  tremendous  resource, 
and  you  can  safely  ignore  most  of  them  most  of  the  time.  If  you  try  to  learn  them  all  at 
once,  you  may  be  a  bit  overwhelmed.  To  keep  commands  simple,  learn  them  as  you 
need  them — using  Part  II  of  this  book  as  your  guide  and  reference. 

Three  of  Word's  commands  are  particularly  simple  to  use,  however,  and  shouldn't 
be  ignored.  One,  Quit,  is  essential.  The  second.  Undo,  soon  seems  essential.  The  third. 
Help,  provides  quick,  on-line  advice  about  using  Word. 

QUIT 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


Quit 

(Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it  if  no  editing  or  text  entry  has  taken  place; 
otherwise,  requests  confirmation  of  the  command) 

Use  the  Quit  command  to  end  a  session  with  Word  and  return  to  operating-system 
level.  If  no  information  will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  quitting  immediately,  that's  what 
Word  does.  If  there  are  any  unsaved  editing  changes  to  the  document.  Word  high¬ 
lights  the  document  and  displays  the  message  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to  document ,  N  to 
lose  changes ,  or  Esc  to  cancel. 

Press  Y.  To  update  the  disk  by  saving  the  latest  editing  changes,  press  Y.  If  the 
document  has  never  been  saved  on  disk  or  if  it  has  been  saved  only  under  a  temporary 
name  by  Word's  autosave  feature,  pressing  Y  causes  Word  to  display  the  fields  of  the 
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Transfer  Save  command.  (In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  Word  displays  the  message  Not  a 
valid  file  and  returns  you  to  the  text  area.)  In  either  case,  use  the  Transfer  Save  com¬ 
mand  to  give  the  document  a  name,  and  then  quit  again.  If  the  document  has  been 
saved  before,  Y  causes  it  to  be  saved  again,  in  updated  form,  under  the  same  filename. 

If,  however,  you  are  working  with  a  file  that  has  been  marked  read  only  (on  a  net¬ 
work,  for  example,  where  many  people  can  have  access  to  the  same  document,  but 
only  one  at  a  time  has  both  read  and  write  privileges).  Word  displays  its  Enter  Y  to 
save.. .  message  but  will  not  allow  you  to  save  any  changes  unless  you  give  the  docu¬ 
ment  a  new  filename.  If  you  press  Y  in  this  situation.  Word  will  refuse  to  quit  and  will 
display  the  message  Read-only  file  must  be  saved  with  a  different  name.  Use  the  Transfer 
Save  command  and  give  the  file  a  new  name  if  you  want  to  save  your  changes.  (Word 
won't  let  you  save  a  read-only  document  under  its  original  name  because  that  would 
modify  it.  But  saving  it  under  a  new  name  is  fine  because  the  original  remains  un¬ 
touched,  while  a  second  copy  that  is  not  marked  read-only  is  created.) 

NOTE:  You  can  tell  whether  a  file  is  read-only  from  the  way  Word  displays  its 
name  in  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  window  border:  The  name  of  a  read-only  file  is 
always  preceded  by  an  asterisk.  For  example,  the  filename  DRAFT.DOC  would  indicate 
a  file  you  could  freely  edit;  the  filename  *  DRAFT.DOC  would  represent  a  file  you 
could  read,  but  not  change. 

Press  N.  Whether  the  file  displayed  on  screen  is  read-only  or  not,  you  can  always 
decide  to  throw  away  the  editing  changes  and  quit.  To  do  this,  press  N. 

Press  Esc .  If  you  decide  not  to  quit  after  all,  press  the  Esc  key.  Beginning  with  5.0, 
pressing  Esc  causes  Word  to  position  the  highlight  at  the  location  of  your  last  editing 
change.  In  earlier  versions,  the  entire  document  remains  highlighted  because  all  of  it  is 
selected.  To  eliminate  the  highlighting,  press  the  Home  key  or  the  Up  or  Left  direction 
key  to  move  to  the  first  character  in  the  document;  press  the  End  key  or  the  Down  or 
Right  direction  key  to  move  to  the  end  mark.  With  the  mouse,  reduce  the  selection  to  a 
single  character  by  clicking  the  left  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  desired 
character.  (If  you  don't  have  a  mouse,  and  you  want  to  return  the  selection  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  last  change  you  made  before  you  used  the  Quit  command,  use  the  Undo 
command  twice  in  a  row.) 

If  different  text  windows  contain  different  documents,  using  the  Quit  command 
causes  Word  to  highlight,  in  turn,  each  document  that  has  unsaved  editing  changes. 
For  each.  Word  prompts  you  to  press  Y,  N,  or  the  Esc  key.  When  all  documents  are 
taken  care  of.  Word  carries  out  the  Quit  command. 

If  there  are  unsaved  changes  to  a  style  sheet  that  is  being  used  to  format  a  docu¬ 
ment,  Word  highlights  the  corresponding  document  when  you  use  the  command  and 
displays  the  message  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to  style  sheet ,  N  to  lose  changes ,  or  Esc 
to  cancel. 

As  for  a  document,  press  Y  to  save  the  style  sheet  with  its  changes.  Press  N  to 
throw  away  the  changes  to  the  style  sheet.  Or  press  the  Esc  key  to  cancel  the  Quit  com¬ 
mand.  (Word  does  not  allow  you  to  save  a  read-only  style  sheet  under  anything  but  a 
new  filename.) 
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If  you  want  to  save  the  style  sheet  under  a  different  name,  press  the  Esc  key  to 
cancel  the  command  and  press  G  (for  Gallery).  Then  press  T  and  S  (Transfer  Save), 
type  in  the  new  name,  and  press  the  Enter  key.  Finally,  press  E  to  return  to  the  Edit 
menu.  If  you  want,  use  the  Quit  command  again. 

You'll  see  a  message  similar  to  the  one  above  if  your  glossary  has  new  entries  that 
will  be  lost.  Pressing  Y  will  cause  the  entries  to  be  saved  to  the  NORMAL.GLY  glossary 
file,  unless  you  earlier  used  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer  Glossary  Merge 
command  to  load  a  different  glossary  file  into  Word's  memory.  To  save  glossary  en¬ 
tries  to  a  different  glossary  file,  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command  and  type  a 
different  name. 


Quitting  with  the  Mouse 

Clicking  the  left  mouse  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  word  Quit  is  the 
same  as  pressing  Esc  followed  by  Q.  Clicking  the  right  mouse  button  causes  Word  to 
save  all  documents,  style  sheets,  and  glossary  entries  that  have  unsaved  changes  and 
then  to  quit.  There  is  no  confirmation  message  and  no  opportunity  to  change  your 
mind.  Word's  swiftness  in  this  instance  can  be  annoying  because  it  is  easy  to  quit  acci¬ 
dentally  when,  instead,  you  meant  to  click  the  right  mouse  button  with  the  pointer  on 
one  of  the  menu  names  surrounding  Quit. 

If  this  happens,  and  you  catch  yourself  before  releasing  the  right  mouse  button, 
move  the  mouse  pointer  out  of  the  command  area  before  releasing  the  button.  Once 
you  release  it  with  the  pointer  on  Quit ,  Word  quits.  You  can't  stop  it. 

If,  however.  Word  saves  changes  you  don't  want  saved,  the  prior  (backup)  version 
of  the  document  should  still  be  on  the  disk,  with  the  same  filename  and  the  extension 
.BAK.  You  can  delete  the  new  .DOC  version  and  then  recover  the  .BAK  file  by  using  the 
Transfer  Load  command  and  typing  the  document's  full  name,  including  the  .BAK  ex¬ 
tension.  Then  you  can  use  Word's  Transfer  Rename  command  to  restore  the  .DOC  ex¬ 
tension,  or  you  can  use  its  Transfer  Save  command,  typing  the  extension  .DOC  at  the 
end  of  the  filename.  You  can  also  use  your  operating  system's  Rename  command  to 
change  the  extension  to  .DOC  before  loading  the  renamed  document  into  Word. 

UNDO 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


(Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it) 


The  Undo  command  reverses  (undoes)  your  last  editing  action.  It  is  the  functional 
complement  of  the  F4  key,  which  repeats  your  last  editing  action.  To  use  Undo,  press 
Esc  U  or  Shift-Fl. 

If  you  accidentally  delete  some  text — from  a  single  letter  to  an  entire  document — 
the  Undo  command  will  restore  it.  Or,  if  you  type  in  a  continuous  string  of  text  char¬ 
acters  and  decide  you  don't  want  them  after  all,  the  Undo  command  eliminates  them. 
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Furthermore,  if  you  underline  a  passage  or  make  any  other  formatting  change  and 
then  change  your  mind,  you  can  undo  what  you  just  did. 

You  can  even  undo  the  Undo  command  by  using  it  twice  in  a  row.  This  lets  you 
change  your  mind  again  or  do  a  before-and-after  comparison. 

There's  another  clever  wrinkle.  If  you  select  and  delete  text  and  then  type  new  text 
at  the  same  location.  Word  remembers  both  the  deletion  and  the  insertion,  and  the 
Undo  command  reverses  the  combination.  For  instance,  if  you  select  the  word  tomboy , 
delete  it  all  at  once  (not  a  character  at  a  time),  and  type  in  the  words  lively  little  girl ,  the 
Undo  command  will  eliminate  the  phrase  lively  little  girl  and  return  the  word  tomboy  to 
the  document. 

However,  if  you  invert  the  process,  inserting  text  ( lively  little  girl )  in  your  docu¬ 
ment  and  then  deleting  the  original  text  (tomboy),  only  your  last  editing  act — the 
deletion — can  be  reversed  with  the  Undo  command. 

Finally,  the  command  will  undo  a  "global"  change  to  a  document — if  the  change 
was  the  result  of  a  single  command  used  only  once.  For  example,  the  Undo  command 
will  take  out  all  hyphens  placed  in  a  document  with  one  use  of  the  Library  Hyphenate 
command,  or  it  will  revoke  any  number  of  replacements  made  with  one  use  of  the 
Replace  command. 

You  can  predict  how  much  the  Undo  command  will  do  if  you  remember  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules: 

♦  The  Undo  command  reverses  only  editing  acts  (in  other  words,  actions  that 
change  the  content  or  format  of  a  document).  For  example,  it  will  reverse  the 
effect  of  a  Format  command  but  will  not  do  the  same  for  the  Options  command 
or  one  of  the  Print  commands. 

♦  The  Undo  command  reverses  only  the  last  editing  act.  Word  begins  a  new  edit¬ 
ing  act  whenever  you  change  the  location  of  the  selection  without  changing  the 
content  of  the  document.  For  example,  suppose  you  type  a  few  words,  move  the 
highlight  (cursor)  a  few  spaces  with  the  direction  keys  or  the  mouse,  and  then 
type  a  few  more  words.  At  this  point,  the  Undo  command  can  affect  only  the 
words  typed  after  you  moved  the  highlight  because  that  move  signaled  the  start 
of  a  new  editing  act.  However,  if  you  had  moved  the  highlight  with  the  Space¬ 
bar  or  the  Backspace  key,  a  new  editing  act  would  not  have  been  started  because 
these  keys  change  the  content  of  the  document  by  adding  or  deleting  characters. 
The  highlight  happens  to  move  when  these  keys  are  pressed,  but  that  is  merely 
a  by-product  of  their  primary  function,  which  is  to  change  a  document's 
content. 

♦  There  is  an  exception  to  the  "last  editing  act"  limitation:  As  in  the  earlier  "tom¬ 
boy"  example.  Undo  will  reverse  the  combination  of  the  deletion  of  text  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  typing  of  text  in  the  same  document  location. 

♦  You  can  undo  (erase)  a  drawing  made  in  Line  Draw  mode,  but  all  text  in  the 
entire  document  will  be  highlighted  as  a  result.  This  means,  unfortunately, 
that  you  lose  your  place. 
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HELP 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Selarch  Transfer  Undo  LJindou 


HELP:  Exit  Next  Previous  Basics 

Index  Tutorial  Keyboard  Mouse 


TUTORIAL:  Index 


The  Help  command  provides  on-screen  assistance  in  the  use  of  Word.  If  you  want, 
the  help  can  be  "context  sensitive" — in  other  words.  Word  will  offer  information 
about  the  task  you're  attempting  when  you  ask  for  Help.  Through  the  Help  command, 
you  can  also  use  tutorials  from  the  Learning  Word  tutorial  disks. 

The  Help  command  transforms  the  text  area  into  a  viewing  area  for  information 
about  Word.  A  large  number  of  screens  are  available — at  least  one,  and  sometimes 
many  more,  for  each  Word  command.  Additionally,  an  index  of  93  supplemental  topics 
in  version  5.0  (29  in  version  4.0)  provides  access  to  many  more  screens. 

Word  gets  its  help  information  from  a  file  named  MW.HLP.  If  you  are  using  Word 
on  a  computer  with  a  hard  disk.  Word  should  be  able  to  find  MW.HLP  without  any 
trouble.  The  same  is  true  if  you  don't  have  a  hard  disk  but  do  have  one  or  more 
floppy-disk  drives  that  have  a  capacity  greater  than  360  KB. 

If  you  set  up  Word  to  run  on  a  floppy-disk  system  with  360  KB  drives,  however,  the 
SETUP  program  copied  your  help  (and  hyphenation)  files  to  a  data  disk,  not  to  the  Pro¬ 
gram  disk  (because  they  don't  fit).  If  you  request  help  and  you  see  the  message  Enter  Y 
to  retry  access  to  MW.HLP ,  either  insert  the  disk  containing  MW.HLP  into  the  disk  drive 
and  press  Y,  or  press  the  Esc  key  to  cancel  your  request  for  help. 


Browsing  or  Looking  for  Specifics? 

If  you  seek  general  information  or  want  to  browse  through  screens  of  information 
to  find  what  you  want,  choose  Help  as  you  do  any  other  command.  First  you'll  see  an 
introduction  and  some  instructions  on  using  the  help  information,  and  from  there  you 
can  use  the  Help  menu  to  go  on  to  search  for  the  details  you  want. 

If  you  need  assistance  with  a  specific  command  or  command  field,  don't  use  the 
Help  command  right  away.  First,  use  the  Edit  menu  to  highlight  the  command  or  com¬ 
mand  field  about  which  you're  seeking  information;  then,  without  executing  the  com¬ 
mand,  ask  for  help  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  H,  or  by  placing  the 
mouse  pointer  on  the  question  mark  (the  Help  mark)  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen 
and  clicking  either  mouse  button. 

These  methods  also  work  if  you're  in  the  midst  of  using  a  command  and  need 
help.  Word  takes  you  directly  to  a  help  screen  that  gives  information  about  the  com¬ 
mand  or  command  field  you  chose  before  requesting  help.  When  used  this  way,  the 
help  feature  is  "context  sensitive":  Word  senses  the  context  in  which  you're  working 
and  tries  to  oblige  you. 
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Using  the  Help  Menu 

All  help  screens  include  a  special  menu  at  the  bottom.  Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
it  looks  like  this: 

HELP:  iDgrtfr  Next  Previous  Basics 

Index  Tutorial  Keyboard  Mouse 


In  version  4.0,  it  looked  like  this: 

HELP:  Next  Previous 

Basics  Index  Tutorial 


Search  through  the  help  screens  with  the  commands  on  the  menu,  either  by  pressing 
the  initial  letter  of  the  command  name  (do  not  press  the  Esc  key  first)  or  by  clicking  ei¬ 
ther  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  command  name.  Beginning  with  version 
5.0,  you  can  press  the  Esc  key  to  move  from  a  help  screen  back  to  the  main  Help  menu. 

This  is  what  the  commands  on  the  Help  menu  allow  you  to  do: 

♦  E,  Exit,  returns  you  to  your  document.  When  you're  browsing.  Exit  bypasses  the 
Edit  menu  entirely,  letting  you  resume  work  exactly  where  you  left  off.  If  you 
asked  for  help  while  using  a  command.  Exit  takes  you  back  to  your  prior  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  command  or  command  field  from  which  you  requested  help.  (As  an 
alternative  to  using  the  Exit  command  to  return  to  your  document,  you  can 
place  the  mouse  pointer  in  the  command  area  and  click  both  buttons.) 

NOTE:  In  versions  of  Word  earlier  than  5.0,  there  is  no  Exit  command.  Leave 
Help  by  choosing  the  Resume  command.  Pressing  the  Esc  key  takes  you  from 
the  Help  command  to  the  Edit  menu  in  these  earlier  versions. 

♦  N,  Next,  moves  you  to  the  next  screen  of  information.  (The  PgDn  key  does  too.) 

♦  P,  Previous,  backs  you  up  to  the  previous  screen  of  information,  as  does  PgUp. 

♦  B,  Basics,  takes  you  to  the  first  help  screen,  which  gives  you  a  brief  overview  of 
the  help  feature  and  tells  you  what  the  Help  commands  do. 

♦  I,  Index,  displays  a  full-screen  index  of  93  topics  and  subtopics  on  which  you  can 
request  help.  (The  Index  command  exists  in  version  4.0,  but  displays  a  smaller 
list  of  29  topics.)  To  request  help  on  a  particular  topic,  highlight  it  and  press  the 
Enter  key. 

♦  T,  Tutorial,  lets  you  use  the  Learning  Word  lesson  disks  without  quitting  the 
Word  program.  Once  you've  chosen  Tutorial,  you're  presented  with  a  second 
choice:  Lesson  or  Index.  Index  gives  you  an  index  of  all  available  lessons  and 
lets  you  choose  one.  Lesson,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  you  directly  to  a  specific 
lesson,  if  there  is  a  lesson  that  addresses  the  topic  that  was  displayed  on  the 
help  screen  when  you  chose  Tutorial  from  the  Help  menu.  (If  you  have  a  hard 
disk  and  the  Learning  Word  disks  have  been  copied  onto  it,  the  tutorial  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  soon  as  you  request  it.  On  a  floppy-disk  computer  system,  Word  may 
ask  you  to  swap  disks.  Insert  the  appropriate  Learning  Word  disk  and  later 
replace  it  with  the  Word  Program  disk.) 
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Certain  aspects  of  the  Help  feature  are  built  into  Word,  such  as  the  menu  choices 
and  the  93  special  topics  of  the  help  index.  Other  aspects,  including  the  substance  of  the 
help  you  see  on  the  screen,  are  stored  separately  in  the  MW.HLP  file.  You  can  switch 
from  Word's  original  Help  file  to  a  more  comprehensive  file,  called  Advanced  Quick 
Help,  by  replacing  your  existing  MW.HLP  file  with  the  Advanced  Quick  Help  version. 
(Advanced  Quick  Help  is  one  file  from  the  Microsoft  Word  Companion  Disk.  For  in¬ 
formation  on  ordering  the  disk,  see  the  back  of  this  book.) 

If  you  want  to  switch  back  and  forth  between  the  original  Help  file  and  Advanced 
Quick  Help,  use  the  SWAPHELP  batch  file  (SWAPHELP.BAT)  that  comes  on  the 
Microsoft  Word  Companion  Disk.  To  use  SWAPHELP.BAT,  first  quit  Word.  (If  you  are 
using  Word  4.0,  actually  quit;  do  not  use  the  Library  Run  command  to  return  to  DOS.) 
Be  sure  that  the  file  SWAPHELP.BAT  is  on  the  same  disk  as  MW.HLP  and  that  this  disk 
also  contains  the  files  MWHELP.ORI  and  MWHELP.ADV.  If  you  are  running  Word  from 
a  hard  disk  or  a  floppy  disk  that  has  greater  than  360  KB  capacity,  these  files  generally 
will  be  stored  with  the  Word  program  files.  But  if  you  are  running  Word  from  360  KB 
floppies,  the  various  help  files  will  be  on  a  separate  data  disk  that  you  insert  when 
needed.  To  install  Advanced  Quick  Help,  type  SWAPHELP  ADV  and  press  Enter.  Or,  to 
install  the  original  Help  file,  type  SWAPHELP  ORI  and  press  Enter.  These  instructions 
cause  DOS  to  copy  the  appropriate  information  to  the  file  MW.HLP,  so  that  when  you 
start  Word  and  choose  the  Help  command  you  get  the  kind  of  help  you  want — 
original  or  advanced.  (If  you  are  using  Word  5.0,  you  can  use  SWAPHELP  through  the 
Library  Run  command,  or  you  can  let  a  macro  do  everything  for  you  by  typing 
Ctrl-SH.) 

NOTE:  In  all  versions  of  Help  and  all  versions  of  Word,  many  screens  contain 
cross-references  so  that  you  can  find  additional  information.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0, 
cross-references  are  contained  in  a  separate  region  of  the  screen,  marked  with  a  line 
that  shows  in  color  on  a  color  system.  The  original  Help  file  that  comes  with  Word 
cross-references  the  manual  in  this  area.  Advanced  Quick  Help  cross-references  sev¬ 
eral  sources,  including  specific  pages  of  this  book  so  that  you  can  look  up  specific 
pages  for  further  information. 
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The  Scrap  and 
Glossary  Commands: 
Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert 


The  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert  commands  are  closely  related.  Although  they  don't 
share  a  common  name,  in  a  sense  these  commands  form  a  family,  which  you  might 
call  The  Family  of  Passage  Commands.  You  use  them  to  delete,  move,  reproduce,  store,  or 
retrieve  passages  of  text.  The  passages  are  stored  in  and  retrieved  from  the  scrap  and 
glossary ,  two  special  storage  areas. 

You  learned  in  Chapter  5  about  the  scrap,  a  very  temporary  storage  area  in  Word's 
memory.  The  scrap  is  symbolized  on  the  screen  by  two  brackets,  { },  on  the  bottom  line. 
To  move  text  from  a  document  to  the  scrap,  you  highlight  it  and  then  either  use  the 
Copy  or  Delete  command  or  press  the  Del  key.  After  you  have  copied  or  deleted  text 
to  the  scrap,  the  text  is  represented  inside  the  brackets  and  can  be  inserted  back  into  a 
document  by  using  the  Insert  command  or  by  pressing  the  Ins  key. 

As  you  might  recall  from  Chapter  10,  the  glossary  is  the  storage  place  for  macros. 
But  the  glossary  can  hold  text  as  well  as  macros.  In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  storing  and 
retrieving  text,  you  can  think  of  the  glossary  as  a  virtually  endless  collection  of 
scraps — each  a  location  to  which  you  can  copy  or  delete  text  and  from  which  you  can 
insert  text  back  into  a  document. 

This  chapter  explains  the  scrap  and  glossary  and  offers  a  tutorial  that  lets  you  ex¬ 
perience  these  features — through  the  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert  commands.  It  also  pre¬ 
sents  detailed  explanations  of  each  of  these  three  commands.  But  before  we  begin,  an 
analogy  might  give  you  an  intuitive  sense  as  to  why  Word  offers  both  a  scrap  and  a 
glossary.  Think  of  the  scrap  as  the  part  of  your  mind  that  registers  fleeting  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  phone  number  you  must  remember  long  enough  to  dial.  Think  of  the 
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glossary  as  a  pad  of  paper  where  you  can  jot  an  assortment  of  phone  numbers — later 
filing  any  numbers  you  want  to  keep  for  permanent  reference. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  TUTORIAL 

To  make  this  idea  less  abstract,  let's  step  through  a  typical  use  of  the  scrap  and  the 
glossary.  Follow  these  steps. 

1.  Start  Word,  press  the  Enter  key  a  few  times  to  create  some  blank  paragraphs, 
and  type  the  sentence  The  Far  Side  cartoons  have  become  part  of  American  culture. 

Actually,  you  can  type  anything  you  want,  but  this  is  as  good  as  anything. 

2.  Highlight  the  words  Far  Side. 

There  are  several  ways  to  highlight  (select)  the  text.  You  can  move  the  cursor  to  the  F 
and  then  hold  down  the  Shift  key  while  you  press  the  Right  direction  key  until  both 
words  are  highlighted.  Or  you  can  press  the  F7  or  F8  key  until  the  word  Far  is  high¬ 
lighted,  press  F6  to  turn  on  the  Extend  Selection  mode,  and  press  F8  to  extend  the  high¬ 
light  to  include  the  word  Side.  Or  you  can  position  the  mouse  pointer  on  either  of  the 
words  and  then  hold  the  right  mouse  button  while  you  drag  to  extend  the  selection  to 
encompass  the  other  word  too. 

3.  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  F3  key. 

This  copies  the  selection  (in  this  case,  the  words  Far  Side)  to  the  scrap.  You'll  see  the 
selected  words  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  press  the  Del 
key  instead  of  Alt-F3,  but  this  deletes  the  highlighted  words  from  the  screen  as  well  as 
placing  them  in  the  scrap. 

4.  Move  the  cursor  elsewhere  on  the  screen  and  press  the  Ins  key. 

This  inserts  the  contents  of  the  scrap  (in  this  case  the  words  Far  Side)  into  the 
document. 

5.  Press  the  Esc  key  and  then  the  U  key  to  execute  the  Undo  command. 

This  removes  the  words  you  just  inserted  into  the  document,  restoring  the  document 
to  its  original  form.  Note  that  the  words  Far  Side  remain  in  the  scrap. 

Now  we'll  copy  the  same  words  to  the  glossary. 

6.  Highlight  the  words  Far  Side  again,  as  you  did  in  Step  2. 

7.  Press  the  Esc  key  to  activate  the  menu,  and  then  press  the  C  key. 

This  chooses  the  Copy  command.  At  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  you  see  the  word  Copy 
followed  by  two  brackets,  { },  symbolizing  the  scrap.  If  you  were  to  press  the  Enter  key 
at  this  point,  the  highlighted  text  would  be  copied  to  the  scrap,  as  if  you  had  pressed 
Alt-F3.  But  you  want  to  copy  the  text  to  the  glossary,  not  the  scrap,  so  you  must  type  a 
glossary  name  to  replace  the  scrap  brackets. 
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8.  Type  fs  and  press  Enter. 

This  completes  the  copying  of  the  highlighted  text  to  the  scrap,  thereby  creating  a 

glossary  entry  that  has  the  name  FS. 

Now  we'll  insert  the  text  from  the  entry  back  into  our  document,  using  two  differ¬ 
ent  methods. 

9.  Move  the  cursor  somewhere  else  in  your  document  and  type,  as  a  separate 
"word,"  the  letters  fs.  Then  press  the  F3  key. 

Word  responds  by  deleting  the  letters  fs  from  the  screen  and  replacing  them  with  the 
text  that  fs  represents.  In  this  case,  the  text  is  the  phrase  Far  Side.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  ways  in  which  you  can  insert  text  from  the  glossary — simply  type  the  name  of  the 
glossary  entry  and  then  press  the  F3  key. 

The  other  method  of  inserting  text  from  the  glossary  uses  the  Insert  command  and 
requires  an  extra  step.  The  advantage  is  that  it  lets  you  see  a  list  of  all  entries  currently 
in  the  glossary  so  that  you  can  choose  the  one  you  want. 

10.  Move  the  cursor  to  yet  another  location  in  your  short  document,  press  the  Esc 
key  to  activate  the  menu,  and  press  the  I  key. 

This  chooses  the  Insert  command.  You'll  see,  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  that  Word 
proposes  the  scrap  brackets  as  the  place  from  which  text  is  to  be  inserted.  If  you  were 
to  press  the  Enter  key  now,  the  contents  of  the  scrap  would  be  inserted  into  your  docu¬ 
ment  at  the  location  of  the  cursor.  However,  you  do  not  want  to  insert  from  the  scrap. 

11.  Press  the  FI  key. 

This  brings  to  the  screen  a  list  of  all  the  entries  in  the  glossary.  The  first  six  or  eight 
of  these  entries  are  special  reserved  glossary  entries  that  are  always  present.  The 
reserved  names  include  page  and  timeprint.  You  can  ignore  these  reserved  names  for 
now.  (The  number  of  reserved  glossary  entries  depends  on  your  version  of  Word. 

Also,  if  you  run  Word  through  Microsoft  Windows,  the  additional  entry  clipboard 
will  appear.) 

Following  the  reserved  glossary  entries  are  any  other  entries  presently  in  the 
glossary.  You  will  see/s  listed  because  you  added  it  to  the  glossary  yourself  a  short 
time  ago. 

12.  Press  the  direction  keys  until  the  name/s  is  highlighted,  and  then  press  Enter. 

This  carries  out  the  Insert  command,  inserting  the  text  of  the  glossary  entry  fs  into 
your  document.  The  text,  in  this  case,  is  the  phrase  Far  Side. 

Alternatively,  you  could  choose  the  Insert  command  with  the  mouse,  point  to 
the  Insert  command's  field  (where  the  scrap  brackets  are  highlighted),  click  the  right 
mouse  button  to  bring  the  list  of  entries  to  the  screen,  and  then  click  with  the  right  but¬ 
ton  when  the  mouse  pointer  was  on  the  desired  entry. 

This  tutorial  has  given  you  a  sense  of  how  the  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert  commands 
interact,  and  how  you  can  use  either  the  scrap  or  the  glossary  to  store  text  passages. 
Now  let's  get  a  little  more  specific. 
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THE  SCRAP 

The  scrap  can  hold  anything  from  a  single  character  to  a  long  document.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  length  of  the  selected  text,  all  or  part  of  the  scrap's  contents  is  shown  inside 
brackets,  {  },  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen. 

Word  always  proposes  the  scrap  as  the  destination  for  text  affected  by  the  Copy 
and  Delete  commands.  This  means  text  is  copied  or  deleted  to  the  scrap  if  you  carry 
out  the  Copy  or  Delete  command  when  the  scrap  brackets  appear  in  the  command 
field  COPY  to:  { }  or  DELETE  to:  { }.  Similarly,  Word  proposes  the  scrap  as  the  source  of 
text  to  be  inserted  in  a  document  with  the  Insert  command.  If  you  try  to  insert  the 
scrap's  contents  when  the  scrap  is  empty,  your  computer  just  beeps  at  you  and  Word 
displays  the  message  Scrap  is  empty.  Text  that  you've  selected  and  sent  to  the  scrap  is 
killed — tossed  into  oblivion — when  you  replace  it  by  sending  another  selection  to 
the  scrap. 

There  are  shortcuts,  as  you've  already  seen.  You  can  use  the  Del  and  Ins  keys  to 
move  text  to  and  from  the  scrap.  You  can  copy  text  to  the  scrap  by  holding  down  the 
Alt  key  and  pressing  F3.  You  can  delete  text  without  sending  it  to  the  scrap  by  holding 
down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  the  Del  key.  And  you  can  undo  either  the  most  recent 
deletion  or  insertion  with  the  Undo  command. 

To  use  the  mouse  to  store  and  retrieve  text  with  the  scrap,  click  the  right  button 
when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  Copy,  Delete,  or  Insert  command  name.  If  you 
change  your  mind,  click  either  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  name  of  the 
Undo  command. 

The  scrap  is  the  place  Word  uses  when  you  tell  it  "Remember  this  for  me,  but  only 
for  a  little  while."  A  drawback  of  storing  text  in  the  scrap  is  that  only  one  passage  at  a 
time  can  reside  there.  When  you  copy  or  delete  a  second  item  to  the  scrap,  the  first  is 
replaced.  That's  not  so  with  the  glossary,  because  each  time  you  copy  or  delete  to  the 
glossary  you  can  use  a  different  name  for  the  entry. 

THE  GLOSSARY 

The  glossary  can  hold  many  entries  of  any  length,  each  with  a  different  name. 

A  glossary  entry  created  from  the  text  of  one  document  can  be  inserted  in  the  same 
document  or  in  another. 

As  with  the  scrap,  you  use  the  Copy  and  Delete  commands  to  send  selected  text  to 
the  glossary,  and  you  use  the  Insert  command  to  retrieve  the  text  you  want.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  you  don't  accept  Word's  proposed  responses  for  these  commands.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  send  text  to  the  glossary  by  choosing  the  Copy  or  the  Delete  command  and 
typing  a  name  for  what  will  become  a  new  glossary  entry. 

For  example,  when  you  choose  the  Copy  command,  and  Word  displays: 


copy  to:  si 
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you  can  replace  the  proposed  scrap  brackets  with  a  glossary  name: 
copy  to:  nyjff lossary _nane| 

and  then  simply  execute  the  command. 

Once  you've  sent  text  to  the  glossary,  you  retrieve  it  whenever  you  want  by  choos¬ 
ing  the  Insert  command,  typing  the  glossary  name  in  the  command  field  (or  pressing 
FI  and  choosing  the  name  from  a  list),  and  pressing  Enter. 

For  example,  you  could  retrieve  the  text  copied  to  the  glossary  in  the  preceding 
illustrations  by  choosing  the  Insert  command: 

INSERT  from:  M 


replacing  the  scrap  brackets  with  the  name  of  the  glossary  entry: 

INSERT  from:  my_gflossary_name| 


and  carrying  out  the  command.  To  type  a  name  that  replaces  the  scrap  brackets,  sim¬ 
ply  type.  You  don't  have  to  delete  the  scrap  brackets  deliberately;  Word  will  do  that 
for  you. 

The  glossary  differs  from  the  scrap  in  other  important  respects  too.  When  you 
quit  Word,  you  lose  the  entry  in  the  scrap.  The  next  time  you  start  Word,  the  scrap  will 
be  blank  and  ready  for  you  to  copy  or  delete  a  new  passage  to  it.  In  contrast,  glossary 
entries  can  be  preserved.  You  can  copy  all  of  the  entries  in  the  glossary  to  a  file  on 
disk,  called  a  glossary  file,  by  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command.  Then,  in 
any  later  editing  session,  you  can  reload  the  glossary  file,  including  all  of  its  individual 
entries,  by  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command. 

If,  when  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command,  you  give  the  glossary  file  the 
name  NORMAL.GLY,  Word  will  load  it  for  you  each  time  you  start  Word.  This  strategy 
lets  you  have  oft-used  text  passages  (as  well  as  oft-used  macros)  available  at  all  times. 
You  merely  copy  the  desired  text  or  macro  to  the  glossary  and  use  the  Transfer  Glos¬ 
sary  Save  command  to  store  the  glossary  file  with  the  name  NORMAL.GLY. 

Glossary  Names 

Glossary  names  can  have  up  to  31  characters — no  spaces  allowed,  although  for 
ease  of  reading  you  can  separate  words  in  a  name  by  capitalizing  the  first  letter  of 
each.  You  can  also  insert  a  hyphen,  a  period,  or  the  underline  character  between  the 
words  in  a  name,  provided  the  name  begins  and  ends  with  at  least  one  alphabetic  or 
numeric  character.  (For  example,  the  name  name-1  is  acceptable,  but  namel-  and  -namel 
are  not.) 

You  have  a  lot  of  latitude  when  it  comes  to  giving  a  glossary  entry  a  name.  You 
can  use  almost  any  name  for  either  a  text  entry  or  a  macro.  Unfortunately,  if  you  don't 
impose  a  little  order  on  your  glossary  names  by  following  a  few  conventions,  over 
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time  you're  likely  to  wind  up  with  a  confusing  hodgepodge  of  entries.  It  is  frustrating 
to  know  that  somewhere  in  your  glossary  is  exactly  the  entry  you  want  but  that  you 
can't  find  it.  So  although  Word  doesn't  impose  many  rules  on  you  when  it  comes  to 
naming  a  glossary  entry,  there  are  good  reasons  to  impose  a  few  on  yourself. 

Here  are  some  optional  guidelines  and  the  reasons  behind  them: 

Rule  1.  Begin  the  name  of  every  macro  with  m  followed  by  a  period.  Begin  other 
glossary  entries  with  anything  except  m. 

Macros  are  stored  in  the  glossary,  along  with  other  kinds  of  entries.  By  beginning 
the  name  of  each  macro  with  m.  you  can  tell  instantly  which  entries  are  macros  and 
which  are  normal  text  passages  stored  for  retrieval  with  the  glossary  feature. 

Instead  of  suggesting  m.  as  a  beginning,  the  Word  manual  suggests  putting  the 
characters  .mac  at  the  end  of  each  glossary  name.  However,  the  m.  approach  has  three 
advantages. 

First,  having  the  .mac  at  the  end  of  a  glossary  name  means  that  when  you  use  the 
Insert  command  to  look  at  a  lot  of  glossary  entries,  you  have  to  search  through  the 
name  of  each  to  find  out  whether  it  is  a  macro  or  not.  In  contrast,  putting  m.  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  name  makes  it  clear  instantly  that  it  is  a  macro  and  not  a  text  entry. 

Second,  putting  m.  at  the  beginning  of  each  macro's  name  means  that  all  the 
macros  will  be  kept  together  in  the  Insert  command's  alphabetic  list  of  glossary  en¬ 
tries.  In  contrast,  putting  .mac  at  the  end  means  that  your  macros  might  be  scattered 
throughout  the  Insert  command's  list,  amid  text  glossary  entries. 

Third,  using  .mac  takes  up  four  characters  and  m.  uses  only  two.  This  becomes  a 
consideration  when  you  near  the  31-character  limit  for  glossary  names  and  you  have 
only  a  few  more  characters  available.  Also,  longer  macro  names  take  up  more  of 
Word's  memory.  (The  amount  of  Word  memory  used  by  the  glossary  is  governed  by 
the  length  and  number  of  the  names  in  the  glossary  rather  than  by  the  length  of  the 
actual  glossary  entries.) 

Rule  2.  Type  the  control  code  of  the  macro  in  uppercase  and  a  period  immediately 
after  the  m.  For  example,  if  the  name  of  the  macro  is  copy_to_file  and  its  control  code  is 
CF,  you  would  type  the  macro  name  m.CF .copy _to _file  and  then  the  caret  followed  by 
the  control  code. 

The  result  is  a  name  that  lists  the  control  code  of  the  macro  twice,  like  this: 
m.CF. copy _to_fileA<ctrl  C>F.  This  might  seem  redundant  or  even  wasteful,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  only  an  optional  practice,  but  it  has  value.  If  you  name  macros  this  way,  when 
you  choose  the  Insert  command  and  press  FI  to  see  a  list  of  glossary  entries,  you  can 
pick  out  the  macro  you  want  with  relative  ease.  For  example,  the  following  screen 
shows  glossary  entries,  including  macros  that  were  named  using  this  rule. 
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m .  BP . box_par agr aphsA  <ctr 1  B  >P 
m . CP . check_para_marks^<ctr 1  OP 
m . DB . doc-r etr _b 1 ank^  <ctr 1  D  >B 
m  .DF  .doc_r*etr  ._ful  l^<ctr  1  D>F 
m  .  DP  .  de  1  ete_to_per  i  od'"  <ctr  1  D  >P 
m .DS .doc_retr .  _short"v<ctr  1  D>S 
m .EN .Laser Jet_enu lp^<ctr 1  E>N 
m .HA .help_ASCI I^Cctr 1  H>A 
m .HD ,help_CompDisk^<ctrl  H>D 
m . HH . h idden  Jheads^Cctr 1  H>H 
m  .  HK  .  he  lp_key codes'^ <ctrl  H>K 
m .HN .help_mathA<ctrl  H>N 
m . HU . he lp_UordStar^<ctr 1  H>U 
m . I P . i user t_pa th^  <ctr 1  I >P 
m . JK . jump_to_key codeA <ctr 1  J  >K 
m .LA . 1 ist_al l_f i les^<ctrl  L>A 
m .MF .macro_f ixer^Cctr 1  M>f 
m .  NZ .no_zoonA<ctr 1  N>Z 
m . OH . opt i ons_h i dden^  <ctr 1  0  >H 
m  .DM  .opt ioris_menuA<ctr  1  0>M 
m .OR .opt ions_ruler^<ctr 1  0>R 


Jnextpage 
datepr int 
timepr int 

0 . NORMAL . GLV_f rom_M . U . Comp_D isk 
m . CF . copy_to_f i le^Cctr 1  C>F 
m .CT .compi le_TOC^<ctrl  C>T 
m .DC .delete_to_comma^<ctrl  D>C 
m .DL .doc_retr ._long^<ctr 1  D>L 
m . DR . docunents_recentA <ctr 1  D  >R 
m .DU .doc_retr ._uords^<ctr 1  D>U 
m .FS .f iue_steps^<ctr 1  F>S 
m .HB .helpjbui lt-ins^Cctr 1  H>B 
m .HF . help_f  unctionsA <ctr 1  H>F 
m.HI  . help_mac_instrctA'<ctr  1  H>I 
m .HM .help_macros^<ctr 1  H>m 
m . HS . he  1 p_sty 1 esheets^ <ctr 1  H  >S 
m . IN .code_index_entry^<ctr 1  I>N 
m . JD . jump_doun_ 1 i nesA <c tr 1  J  >D 
m . JU . jump_up_l ines^<ctr 1  J>U 
m . M A . make_p Ast_tense^ <ctr 1  M  > A 
m . MR . make_pResent^  <ctr 1  M  >R 
m . OB . opt i ons_bor dersA  <ctr 1  0>B 
m  .OL  . options_l  inedrau^Cctr  I  0>L 
m . ON . opt i ons_ 1 i neMunsA <ctr I  0  >N 
m .OS .options_sty lebar^Cctr 1  0>S 
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In  this  list,  the  names  beginning  with  m.  are  macros,  and  all  others  are  text 
glossary  entries. 

Rule  3.  Keep  the  names  of  text  glossary  entries  short,  even  a  few  letters  or  a  word, 
so  that  you  can  type  them  quickly.  In  contrast,  use  a  descriptive  phrase  in  the  name  of 
a  macro. 

At  first,  when  you  have  only  a  macro  or  two,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  include 
a  descriptive  phrase  in  the  macro  name  because  you  imagine  you'll  always  remember 
that  CF  stands  for  "Copy  to  File."  But  if  you  include  copy_to_file  in  the  macro  name, 
you'll  be  glad  later  when  your  number  of  macros  has  grown  and  you're  using  the  In¬ 
sert  command  to  search  for  the  one  you  want. 

Rule  4.  When  choosing  a  control  code  for  your  macro,  use  a  two-letter  code  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  compelling  reason  to  use  a  one-letter  code.  With  one-letter  codes,  you 
are  limited  to  as  many  Ctrl-letter  macros  as  there  are  letters  of  the  alphabet,  whereas 
with  two-letter  codes  you  have  hundreds  of  possibilities.  Even  if  you  don't  anticipate 
using  many  macros,  two-letter  codes  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  mnemonic: 

The  code  CF  has  some  relationship  to  the  name  "Copy  to  File,"  whereas  the  single 
letter  C  or  F  is  more  ambiguous. 

Actually,  not  every  control  code  has  to  use  a  letter  at  all.  It  is  possible  to  record  (or 
write)  a  macro  and  give  it,  as  a  control  code,  the  name  of  one  of  the  computer's  10  or  12 
function  keys.  This  is  called  "remapping"  a  function  key.  If  you  intend  to  remap  func¬ 
tion  keys  to  new  purposes,  you  should  not  use  X  as  the  first  or  only  letter  of  any  con¬ 
trol  code.  For  example,  do  not  use  Ctrl-X  or  Ctrl-XA  (but  Ctrl- AX  is  fine).  Word  will 
accept  an  X  anywhere  in  a  control  code,  but  an  X  as  the  first  or  only  letter  can  create 
some  problems  if  you  also  use  macros  to  remap  function  keys. 

For  information  on  using  macros  to  remap  function  keys,  see  Chapter  30,  "Power 
Tools:  Macros." 
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A  tip:  If  you  want,  you  also  can  type  a  control  code  as  part  of  the  glossary  name. 
As  you  saw  in  Chapter  10,  a  control  code  is  a  key  sequence  consisting  of  the  Ctrl  key 
plus  a  one-character  or  two-character  key  code  you  assign.  With  a  macro,  you  press 
the  control  code  to  tell  Word  to  carry  out  the  commands  in  the  macro.  With  a  text- 
only  glossary  entry,  you  also  can  use  a  control  code  instead  of  the  name  when  you 
want  to  retrieve  a  glossary  entry.  Thus,  if  you  assign  control  codes  to  glossary  entries 
you  use  frequently,  inserting  even  long  segments  of  text  into  a  document  becomes  as 
simple  as  holding  down  Ctrl  and  pressing  the  code.  Chapter  29  tells  you  more  about 
control  codes  and  glossary  entries. 

Make  your  glossary  names  descriptive,  because  Word  displays  only  names  (and 
control  codes),  not  the  glossary  entries  themselves,  when  you  press  FI  to  request  a  list. 

Using  the  Glossary 

Whenever  you  want  to  see  a  list  of  glossary  names,  press  the  FI  key  when  Word  is 
displaying  the  command  field  COPY  to:  { },  DELETE  to:  { },  or  INSERT  from:  { }.  Or  place 
the  mouse  pointer  to  the  right  of  the  colon  and  click  the  right  button. 

If  you  want  a  reference  to  the  contents  of  your  glossary,  use  the  Print  Glossary 
command.  Word  gives  you  a  paper  copy  of  glossary  names,  control  codes,  and  the  text 
you  have  stored  as  an  entry  with  each  name.  (See  Chapter  20,  "The  Family  of  Print 
Commands.")  Eight  glossary  names  are  reserved:  page,  footnote,  date,  dateprint ,  time, 
timeprint,  clipboard,  and,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  nextpage.  You  cannot  store  text  in 
the  glossary  under  any  of  these  names,  nor  can  you  assign  them  control  codes. 

For  both  reserved  names  and  names  you  create,  the  F3  key  is  a  shortcut  for  retriev¬ 
ing  text  from  the  glossary,  much  as  the  Ins  key  is  a  shortcut  for  retrieving  text  from  the 
scrap.  If  you  know  the  glossary  name,  type  it  where  you  want  the  glossary  entry  to 
appear  in  the  text  and  press  F3.  The  name  will  be  replaced  by  the  glossary  entry  it 
represents. 

Figure  14-1  can  help  you  conceptualize  the  various  ways  the  commands  can  be 
used  together  to  move  text  from  a  document  into  the  scrap  or  glossary  and  then  back 
into  a  document  again. 
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Figure  14-1 .  Ways  to  use  the  scrap  and  the  glossary  with  text 


COPY 


COMMAND : 


Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 
Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


COPV  to:  O 


The  Copy  command  lets  you  copy  any  amount  of  text — a  character,  a  word,  a 
phrase,  a  paragraph,  even  several  pages — either  to  the  scrap  or  to  the  glossary.  Copy¬ 
ing  does  not  affect  the  existing  text  in  any  way. 

Copying  to  the  Scrap 

To  copy  to  the  scrap,  first  select  the  text  you  want  to  copy.  Then  choose  the  Copy 
command  and  execute  it  by  pressing  the  Enter  key.  If  you  use  the  mouse  instead,  click 
the  left  button  to  cause  Word  to  display  the  proposed  response,  the  scrap  brackets. 
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and  then  click  on  the  words  COPY  to.  Click  the  right  button  to  skip  the  proposed  re¬ 
sponse  and  copy  the  selected  text  directly  to  the  scrap.  As  a  shortcut,  you  can  copy 
selected  text  directly  to  the  scrap  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  F3. 

After  you  copy  text  to  the  scrap,  the  first  and  last  few  characters  of  the  passage 
appear  as  a  reminder  inside  the  scrap  brackets  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen. 

To  retrieve  the  contents  of  the  scrap  for  use  elsewhere  in  the  same  document  (or  in 
a  document  in  a  different  window),  place  the  selection  where  you  want  the  material  to 
appear  and  either  execute  the  Insert  command  or  press  the  Ins  key. 

This  Copy-Insert  combination  is  a  way  to  reuse  the  same  words,  phrases,  para¬ 
graphs,  or  even  long  passages  over  and  over  in  one  or  several  documents  without 
retyping.  For  example,  you  might  copy  a  paragraph  to  the  scrap  and  then  immediately 
insert  it  back  into  a  document  two  or  three  times  in  a  row,  so  that  you  can  edit  each 
differently,  compare  them,  and  eventually  keep  only  the  best  version. 

But  remember:  The  scrap's  content  is  replaced  every  time  you  copy  something 
new  to  it,  and  usually  whenever  you  delete  text  from  a  document  too.  In  other  words, 
the  scrap  is  merely  a  temporary  holding  area  for  text,  a  last  stop  before  it  vanishes 
forever.  If  you  copy  (or  delete)  text  to  the  scrap  with  the  idea  of  inserting  it  somewhere 
else  in  a  document,  use  the  Ins  key  or  the  Insert  command  immediately.  If  you  do 
other  editing  first,  you  might  inadvertently  replace  the  scrap  contents. 

Copying  to  the  Glossary 

The  other  destination  for  text  is  the  glossary,  where  you  can  store  any  number  of 
passages  with  different  names. 

The  first  step  in  creating  a  glossary  entry  is  to  select  text.  Then  choose  the  Copy 
command  from  the  Edit  menu  as  if  you  were  copying  the  passage  to  the  scrap — but,  if 
you  use  a  mouse,  click  the  left  button  rather  than  the  right,  so  that  Word  will  stop  and 
ask  for  a  destination  instead  of  copying  directly  to  the  scrap. 

After  you've  selected  the  text  and  chosen  the  Copy  command,  make  up  a  glossary 
name  and  type  it.  The  name  will  replace  the  scrap  brackets  in  the  command  field. 
Before  typing  a  name,  review  the  list  of  existing  glossary  names,  if  you  want,  by  press¬ 
ing  the  FI  key. 

During  any  single  editing  session,  new  glossary  entries  exist  only  in  your  com¬ 
puter's  memory  until  you  save  the  glossary  to  disk  as  a  file.  When  you  quit  Word 
without  saving,  you  lose  the  glossary.  If  you  save  your  glossary  to  disk,  you  can  use  its 
entries  during  different  editing  sessions,  and  you  can  reuse  macros,  phrases,  para¬ 
graphs,  and  even  long  sections  of  text  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  without  retyping 
them.  (Chapter  22,  "The  Family  of  Transfer  Commands,"  tells  you  how  to  save  and 
reuse  the  glossary  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  commands.) 

A  tip:  You  can  store  a  paragraph's  formatting  in  a  glossary  as  well  as  the  para¬ 
graph's  text  by  selecting  the  paragraph  mark  (normally  invisible)  along  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  text.  When  the  paragraph  mark  is  part  of  the  glossary  entry.  Word  inserts 
the  text  into  any  document,  with  the  lines  laid  out  as  they  were  originally  (centered, 
justified,  indented,  and  so  on). 
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Copying  to  the  Clipboard 

If  you  are  using  Word  as  an  application  within  Microsoft  Windows,  you  can  copy 
highlighted  text  to  the  glossary  name  clipboard.  Then,  when  you  leave  Word  and  start 
a  different  program  (still  under  Windows),  you  can  paste  the  text  from  the  clipboard 
into  the  other  Windows  program.  Conversely,  you  can  insert  text  from  the  Windows 
clipboard  into  a  Word  document  by  choosing  the  Insert  command,  typing  clipboard, 
and  pressing  Enter. 


DELETE 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Hindoo 


DELETE  to:  O 

The  Delete  command  is  most  commonly  used  to  eliminate  selected  text  from  a 
document  or,  with  the  Insert  command,  to  move  text  from  one  location  to  another. 

The  Delete  command  is  identical  to  the  Copy  command  in  all  but  one  respect: 
Delete  eliminates  the  selected  text  from  the  document,  but  Copy  doesn't.  Refer  to  the 
section  on  the  Copy  command  earlier  in  this  chapter  for  details  on  using  the  Copy  or 
Delete  command  with  the  scrap  and  the  glossary,  and  to  the  section  on  glossary  names 
for  tips  on  naming  glossary  entries. 

The  Del  key  automatically  deletes  text  to  the  scrap.  Clicking  the  right  mouse  but¬ 
ton  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  Delete  command  has  the  same  effect.  If  you  want 
to  delete  to  the  glossary  instead,  choose  the  Delete  command.  (With  the  mouse,  click 
the  left  mouse  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  Delete.)  Then  type  the  glossary 
name  you  want,  and  carry  out  the  command. 

If  you  are  using  Word  within  Microsoft  Windows,  you  can  delete  text  to  the  Win¬ 
dows  clipboard  by  using  the  Delete  command  and  typing  clipboard  before  pressing 
Enter.  This  is  equivalent  to  using  the  Windows  command  called  Cut. 


Copy  vs  Delete 

To  illustrate  the  different  applications  of  Copy  and  Delete,  let's  play  around  with 
the  word  ballistocardiograph — a  word  no  one  would  want  to  type  twice. 

♦  To  eliminate  ballistocardiograph  from  a  document,  select  it  and  then  use  the  De¬ 
lete  command  (or  the  Del  key)  to  send  it  temporarily  to  the  scrap.  The  contents 
of  the  scrap  perish  when  something  new  is  sent  to  it,  so  ballistocardiograph  proba¬ 
bly  won't  hang  around  long  in  the  scrap.  That's  fine,  unless  you  want  to  reuse 
the  word.  If  you  think  there's  an  outside  chance  you  will  later  want  to  resurrect 
the  word  (or  some  other  deletion),  delete  it  to  the  glossary  instead  of  the  scrap. 

♦  To  move  ballistocardiograph  to  a  different  location,  select  it,  delete  it  to  the  scrap, 
select  the  new  location,  and  then  insert  it  with  the  Insert  command  or  the  Ins 
key.  You  could  move  the  word  between  documents  or  windows  the  same  way. 
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♦  To  reuse  ballistocardiograph  repeatedly  without  retyping  it,  select  it  and  delete 
(or  copy)  it  into  the  glossary  and  then  use  the  Insert  command  each  time  you 
want  to  reuse  it.  If  you  give  ballistocardiograph  the  glossary  name  bal,  you  can 
easily  reuse  the  word  by  typing  bal  and  then  pressing  the  F3  key.  (That's  what  I 
did  when  writing  this  section.) 

Delete  but  Preserve  the  Scrap 

You  can  delete  text  without  placing  it  in  the  scrap:  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and 
press  the  Del  key.  This  capability  is  helpful  when  the  scrap  contains  a  word  or  passage 
you  want  to  preserve  for  later  insertion  into  the  text,  but  meanwhile  you  have  deleting 
to  do.  Another  method  of  preserving  the  scrap  is  to  delete  unwanted  text  to  the  glos¬ 
sary,  using  a  name  you  know  you  can  ignore.  (To  avoid  cluttering  up  a  glossary  you 
save  on  disk,  either  delete  unncessary  glossary  entries  or,  if  there  are  no  entries  you 
want  to  keep,  press  N  when  you  quit  and  Word  asks  whether  to  save  changes  to  the 
glossary.) 

If  you  accidentally  replace  the  scrap  with  new  text  but  discover  your  error  before 
you  do  any  other  editing  whatsoever,  the  Undo  command  returns  the  scrap  to  its 
former  condition. 


INSERT 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  I  Transfer  Undo  Uindou 


INSERT  from:  O 

The  Insert  command  inserts  the  contents  of  the  scrap  or  a  particular  glossary  en¬ 
try  into  a  document  at  the  selection.  Insert  is  an  alternative  to  the  F3  key  for  inserting 
text  or  to  a  control  code  for  inserting  a  macro.  If  necessary,  text  in  the  document 
moves  to  the  right  and  down  to  make  room  for  inserted  text,  exactly  as  it  does  when 
you  type  new  text.  Any  text  you  want  to  insert  must  first  be  placed  in  either  the  scrap 
or  the  glossary  with  the  Copy  or  the  Delete  command  or  the  Del  key. 

If  the  highlighted  text  is  more  than  a  single  character  (a  word  or  sentence,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  the  contents  of  the  scrap  or  glossary  are  inserted  at  the  position  of  the  first 
highlighted  character. 

The  Insert  command  has  a  single  command  field,  INSERT  from:  { },  which  proposes 
the  scrap  brackets  as  the  source  of  material  for  the  insertion. 

If  you  execute  the  Insert  command  without  altering  this  proposed  response,  the 
command  inserts  the  contents  of  the  scrap.  If  you  type  in  the  name  of  a  glossary  entry 
before  executing  the  command.  Word  inserts  the  named  glossary  entry  instead  of  the 
contents  of  the  scrap. 

If  the  name  you  type  isn't  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  glossary  entry.  Word  tells 
you  Glossary  entry  does  not  exist  ( Glossary  name  not  defined  in  versions  prior  to  5.0).  For 
this  reason,  you  may  want  to  choose  the  glossary  name  from  a  list  of  existing  names. 
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As  with  the  Copy  and  Delete  commands,  press  the  FI  key  when  the  command  field  is 
displayed,  or  place  the  mouse  pointer  to  the  right  of  the  colon  in  the  command  field 
and  click  the  right  button.  A  list  like  this  appears  on  the  screen: 


page 

date 

time 

footnote 
CodeOf Ethics 
IUIB 

Mayors_0f f ice 
Poe_Quo t at i on 1 


leasons_For_a_Uery_Large_Ba ise 


Swear In 


nextpage 
dateprint 
timepr int 

B irthday_Best_W ishes 
Home 

Letterhead 

Office 

RA 

[SignOff 

TokyoDirections 


Use  the  direction  keys  to  move  around  the  list  until  the  name  you  want  is  high¬ 
lighted,  or  place  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  glossary  name  you  want  and  click  the  left 
mouse  button  to  highlight  it.  When  the  name  is  highlighted,  it  will  also  appear  after  the 
colon  in  the  INSERT  from:  field  near  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 

When  the  glossary  name  you  want  is  highlighted,  execute  the  command  by  press¬ 
ing  the  Enter  key.  If  you  are  using  the  mouse  to  choose  from  a  list  of  glossary  names, 
you  can  move  the  mouse  pointer  to  the  desired  glossary  name  and  click  the  right  but¬ 
ton  to  execute  the  command  immediately.  The  glossary  entry  associated  with  the  name 
you  chose  will  be  inserted  into  the  document  at  the  beginning  of  the  selection. 

Retrieving  Glossary  Entries  from  Disk 

You've  seen  that  the  Copy  and  Delete  commands  can  put  text  into  the  glossary  so 
you  can  insert  it  later  somewhere  else  in  a  document. 

You  can  also  put  text  into  the  glossary  from  special  glossary  files  on  disk.  These 
files,  which  have  the  filename  extension  .GLY,  can  be  whole  collections  of  glossary 
entries — special-purpose  ones,  for  example,  that  contain  names,  boilerplate  text,  and 
macros  you  use  for  a  particular  group  of  documents,  such  as  reports  or  letters.  (For 
more  information,  refer  to  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save,  Transfer  Glossary  Merge,  and 
Transfer  Glossary  Clear  commands  in  Chapter  22,  "The  Family  of  Transfer 
Commands.") 


The  Ins  and  F3  Keys 

The  Ins  and  F3  keys  are  shortcuts.  The  Ins  key  inserts  from  the  scrap.  Press  the 
key  when  the  selection  is  at  the  location  in  the  document  where  you  want  to  insert  the 
scrap's  contents.  To  replace  existing  text  with  text  from  the  scrap,  highlight  the  text 
you  want  to  replace  and  press  Shift-Ins. 

The  F3  key  inserts  glossary  entries  at  the  location  of  the  selection.  To  use  the  glos¬ 
sary  this  way,  type  the  name  of  the  glossary  entry.  Be  sure  that  there  is  a  space  before 
the  name  and  that  the  selection  is  in  the  space  immediately  following  the  end  of  the 
name,  and  then  press  F3.  If  the  glossary  name  you  type  is  at  least  two  characters  long, 
you  can  select  the  name  and  press  F3.  Either  way,  the  glossary  name  will  vanish  and 
be  replaced  by  the  associated  glossary  entry. 
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If  the  alarm  beeps  and  nothing  happens  when  you  press  the  F3  key,  either  you 
have  moved  out  of  text-entry  mode,  the  selection  is  not  in  the  space  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  name,  a  space  does  not  precede  the  name  you  typed,  or  the  name  you  are 
giving  isn't  that  of  a  current  glossary  entry.  First,  check  the  spacing  and  the  position  of 
the  highlight.  Then,  if  necessary,  press  the  Esc  key  and  use  the  Insert  command  and 
the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  current  glossary  names. 

The  Permanent  Glossary  Names 

The  entries  page,  nextpage,  footnote ,  date ,  dateprint ,  time,  and  timeprint  are  perma¬ 
nently  recorded  in  the  glossary.  If  you're  using  Word  under  Microsoft  Windows, 
you'll  find  the  additional  permanent  glossary  name  clipboard,  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  These  permanent  names  always  are  listed  first  when  you  choose  the  Insert 
command  and  press  FI  to  see  what  is  available. 

The  glossary  name  page  causes  Word  to  print  the  number  of  the  current  page.  The 
page  entry  is  handy  to  use  with  running  heads  ("headers"  or  "footers"  at  the  tops  or 
bottoms  of  pages),  where  you  may  want  a  page  number  in  a  particular  position  on  ev¬ 
ery  printed  sheet  of  paper.  To  use  page,  type  the  word  page  and  press  the  F3  key.  You 
see  (page)  on  the  screen,  but  the  correct  page  number  will  be  printed. 

If  you  want  to  precede  the  page  number  with  the  word  Page — that  is.  Page  1  on  the 
first  sheet.  Page  2  on  the  second,  and  so  forth — type  the  words  Page  page  and  press  the 
F3  key.  You  will  see  Page  (page)  in  the  running  head  on  the  screen,  but  it  will  print  as 
Page  followed  by  the  page  number.  (See  the  Format  Running-head  and  the  Format 
Division  commands  in  Chapter  15  for  more  information  on  running  heads  and  page 
numbers.) 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  offers  a  related  glossary  name,  nextpage ,  which 
prints  the  number  of  the  page  following  the  current  page.  For  example,  if  you  are 
working  on  page  24  of  a  document  and  insert  the  glossary  name  nextpage  in  the  text, 
the  name  nextpage  will  appear  as  ( nextpage )  on  screen  but  will  be  replaced  by  the  num¬ 
ber  25  in  the  printed  version  of  the  document.  This  is  useful  for  people  who  want  the 
bottom  of  a  page  to  make  reference  to  the  number  of  the  next  page  or  who  want  to  say, 
as  part  of  a  table  or  a  figure,  "continued  on  page  (nextpage)." 

If  you  run  Word  under  Windows/286  or  Windows/386,  an  additional  reserved 
glossary  name  becomes  available  to  you:  clipboard.  As  you  know  from  using  Windows, 
the  clipboard  functions  as  an  intermediary  between  various  programs,  providing  a 
temporary  storage  place  for  information  being  transferred  from  one  document  or  ap¬ 
plication  to  another.  Word's  clipboard  glossary  entry  gives  you  the  ability  to  transfer 
text  to  and  from  Windows  applications  or  to  insert  some  graphics  from  a  Windows 
application  by  passing  the  graphics  through  the  Windows  clipboard. 

You  use  the  clipboard  glossary  entry  as  you  use  any  of  the  other  reserved  names: 
Type  the  word  clipboard  into  your  document  at  the  place  where  you  want  to  insert  the 
contents  of  the  clipboard,  and  then  press  the  F3  key.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you 
can  also  choose  clipboard  from  a  list  by  choosing  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command 
and  pressing  the  FI  key.  This  latter  technique  is  handy  when  you  are  using  the  clip¬ 
board  to  import  a  graphic  image  from  a  Windows  application  into  Word.  (You  can 
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either  copy  text  to  the  clipboard  or  insert  text  from  it  when  you  are  using  Word 
under  Windows.  But  you  can  only  insert  graphics  from  the  clipboard;  you  can't  copy 
graphics  to  it.) 

Any  graphics  you  want  to  transfer  from  a  Windows  application  into  Word  must 
be  in  the  form  called  bitmapped ,  which  means  they  are  stored  pixel  by  pixel  (more  or 
less  dot  by  dot).  Windows  also  recognizes  another  type  of  graphic  that  is  stored  in  a 
form  called  a  metafile,  which  means  that  the  graphic  itself  is  not  saved  as  a  picture,  like 
a  bitmap,  but  that  the  instructions  that  create  it  are  saved.  These  instructions  are  used 
by  a  program  to  redraw  the  image  on  the  screen  or  on  paper.  Word  cannot  translate 
metafile  instructions,  so  before  you  attempt  to  move  a  graphic  image  via  the  clipboard 
glossary  name,  check  the  documentation  for  the  image-drawing  program  to  determine 
whether  its  files  are  saved  as  bitmaps  or  as  metafiles.  Some  programs,  such  as  Micro¬ 
soft  Excel,  create  either  metafiles  or  bitmaps. 

The  glossary  nam e  footnote  is  generally  used  in  one  special  case:  If  you  accidentally 
delete  the  reference  mark  for  an  automatically  numbered  footnote  from  the  footnote 
part  of  a  document,  typing  footnote  and  pressing  F3  will  restore  the  special  auto- 
number  character.  Using  the  footnote  glossary  entry  causes  the  deleted  reference  mark 
to  reappear  as  a  number  on  the  screen. 

The  footnote  glossary  name  doesn't  work  if  you  accidentally  delete  a  footnote 
reference  mark  from  the  main  body  of  a  document,  because  the  deletion  causes  the 
corresponding  footnote  text  to  be  deleted  too. 

The  remaining  four  permanent  names  in  the  glossary  allow  you  to  put  the  date 
and  time  in  your  documents  automatically. 

The  glossary  name  date  causes  Word  to  insert  the  current  date,  or  the  date  your 
computer  believes  to  be  current,  into  your  document.  Simply  type  the  word  date  and 
press  the  F3  key.  The  date  appears  in  your  document  in  the  form  April  27, 1990  if  the  date 
format  field  of  the  Options  command  is  set  to  the  default  display  of  month-day-year 
( MDY ).  If  you  change  the  date  format  field  of  the  Options  command  to  day-month-year 
(DMY),  the  date  will  be  inserted  in  this  form:  27  April,  1990. 

If  you  want  Word  to  update  the  date  automatically  each  time  it  prints  the  docu¬ 
ment,  use  the  glossary  name  dateprint  instead  of  date.  Type  dateprint  and  press  the  F3 
key.  The  Word  screen  will  show  (dateprint),  but  your  document  will  be  printed  with  the 
current  date.  This  is  handy  for  correspondence  you  send  often. 

The  glossary  names  time  and  timeprint  are  similar  in  use  to  date  and  dateprint,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  show  the  time  your  computer  believes  it  to  be,  in  the  format  (12-hour  or 
24-hour)  specified  in  the  time  format  field  of  the  Options  command.  With  timeprint ,  the 
screen  shows  (timeprint),  but  the  document  is  printed  with  the  actual  time.  In  12-hour 
format,  you  see  something  like  this:  7:57  PM.  In  24-hour  format,  the  same  time  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  19:57. 

By  using  both  dateprint  and  timeprint  in  a  document  that  you  update  and  print 
frequently,  you  can  "stamp"  all  your  copies  with  the  date  and  time  they  are  printed. 

By  using  the  date  and  time  glossary  names,  you  needn't  check  your  office  calendar 
or  clock.  For  instance,  if  you  type  the  word  time  and  press  the  F3  key,  you  see  the  time. 
You  can  delete  it  either  by  pressing  the  Backspace  key  a  few  times  or  by  using  the 
Undo  command  (Esc  and  U)  followed  by  the  Del  key. 
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Note  that  Word  relies  on  the  operating  system  to  tell  it  the  correct  date  and  time; 
those  values  are  correct  only  if  the  operating  system  either  gets  the  time  from  a  built- 
in  clock/ calendar  or  is  given  the  date  and  time  when  the  computer  is  started  up. 

(Many  people  don't  bother  to  type  in  the  date  and  time.)  If  your  computer  doesn't  have 
a  built-in  clock/calendar  and  you  use  an  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file,  you  might  want  to  be 
sure  the  lines  date  and  time  are  included  so  that  you're  prompted  to  type  the  date  and 
time  whenever  you  start  or  reboot  your  computer. 

Inserting  Mathematical  Answers 

Word  performs  simple  mathematical  operations:  addition  (+),  subtraction  (-), 
multiplication  (*),  division  (/).  Conveniently,  you  don't  have  to  retype  numbers,  be¬ 
cause  Word  can  perform  math  on  numbers  that  are  already  on  the  screen  regardless 
of  whether  the  figures  are  arranged  horizontally  or  in  a  column.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  select  the  numbers  and  then  press  the  F2  key. 

To  select  a  horizontal  row  of  numbers,  simply  press  the  F6  key  and  expand  the 
highlight  with  the  direction  keys  or  hold  down  the  Shift  Key  while  you  expand 
the  highlight  with  the  direction  keys.  To  select  a  column  of  numbers,  first  move  the 
highlight  to  one  corner  of  the  rectangular  area  that  makes  up  the  column.  (If  the  num¬ 
bers  are  aligned  on  the  right  or  on  the  decimal  point,  be  sure  to  allow  enough  space  for 
the  largest  number  in  the  column  to  be  completely  selected.)  Next,  hold  down  the  Shift 
key  and  press  the  F6  key.  This  will  activate  Word's  Column  Selection  mode,  and  the 
letters  CS  will  appear  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen.  Expanding  the  highlight  (with 
the  direction  keys  or  with  the  mouse)  causes  a  rectangular  shape  to  be  highlighted  on 
the  screen. 

After  you've  selected  the  numbers  you  want  calculated,  press  the  F2  key.  Word 
adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  or  divides  the  highlighted  numbers.  The  answer  appears  in 
the  scrap,  so  you  can  insert  it  into  a  document  with  the  Insert  command  or  the  Ins  key. 
If  you  want  to  perform  a  calculation  but  don't  want  to  lose  the  previous  contents  of  the 
scrap,  use  the  Undo  command  immediately  after  pressing  the  F2  key. 

Normally,  Word  adds  numbers,  whether  or  not  you  precede  each  number  with  a 
plus  sign,  unless  it  encounters  a  number  preceded  by  a  minus  sign  or  enclosed  in 
parentheses  (both  indicate  that  the  value  must  be  subtracted)  or  unless  it  encounters 
an  asterisk  (indicating  multiplication),  a  slash  (indicating  division),  or  a  percent  sign. 
Thus,  you  can  simply  highlight  a  row  or  column  of  figures,  press  the  F2  key,  and  see 
the  total  in  the  scrap. 

If  the  figures  are  separated  by  text,  don't  worry;  Word  ignores  all  other  letters  and 
characters  except  the  percent  sign  (%),  which  causes  it  to  divide  the  number  preceding 
the  symbol  by  100.  For  example,  pressing  F2  when  this  is  selected: 


ie  had  157  but  then  he  got  97  wore| 


causes  the  result  254  to  appear  in  the  scrap  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  Selecting  157+97 
or  157  97  would  have  the  same  effect  because  Word  always  adds  numbers  unless  there 
are  contrary  instructions. 
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But  Word  performs  other  calculations  too — multiplication,  division,  and  percent¬ 
ages.  Word  responds  to  the  following  mathematical  operators: 

♦  A  minus  sign  (-)  preceding  or  parentheses  ()  enclosing  a  number  to  indicate 
subtraction  or  a  negative  number;  for  example,  both  10-5  and  10(5)  equal  5. 

♦  An  asterisk  (*)  to  indicate  multiplication;  for  example,  10*5  equals  50. 

♦  A  forward  slash  (/)  to  indicate  division;  for  example,  10/5  equals  2. 

♦  A  percent  sign  (%)  to  indicate  percentages.  Note,  however,  that  the  percent  sign 
simply  tells  Word  to  divide  the  preceding  value  by  100. 

To  use  more  than  two  numbers  in  a  calculation,  you  must  understand  the  order  in 
which  Word  performs  operations.  Here  are  the  rules  Word  follows: 

1.  When  parentheses  surround  two  or  more  numbers.  Word  executes  the  operator 
or  operators  (such  as  +  or  *)  that  are  inside  the  parentheses  before  it  executes 
any  operators  outside  the  parentheses.  The  effect  is  to  reduce  the  expression  in¬ 
side  parentheses  to  a  single  number  and  then  to  use  that  number  for  subsequent 
calculations.  For  example,  2  *(5-1)  is  calculated  to  be  8  because  the  (5  - 1)  is  in 
parentheses  and  is  calculated  first,  resulting  in  4,  and  then  the  2  is  multiplied  by 
4  for  the  result  of  8.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parentheses  were  left  off,  the  2 
would  be  multiplied  by  5  and  then  the  1  would  be  subtracted,  resulting  in  an 
answer  of  9. 

2.  Word  calculates  percentages  before  it  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  or  divides 
surrounding  numbers.  The  percent  sign  causes  Word  to  divide  the  number  (or 
parenthetical  expression)  immediately  preceding  it  by  100.  For  example,  50%  is 
calculated  to  be  0.5  and  (2  *  50)%  is  calculated  to  be  1. 

3.  Word  performs  multiplication  and  division  before  addition  and  subtraction. 

For  example,  the  expression  1  +2  *  3  is  calculated  to  be  7,  because  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  2  and  3  is  performed  first  and  then  the  1  is  added.  (Multiplication  and 
division  are  equivalent  operations  and  are  given  equal  priority.  Similarly,  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction  are  equivalent.) 

4.  Except  as  noted  in  the  previous  three  rules.  Word  performs  calculations  from 
left  to  right  and  top  to  bottom.  You  can  think  of  Word  as  sweeping  across  your 
highlighted  expression  to  perform  each  multiplication  or  division  as  it  is  en¬ 
countered  and  then  making  a  second  pass  to  perform  each  addition  or  sub¬ 
traction  as  it  is  encountered.  For  example,  the  expression  1  *2+3  *4  +  5 is 
calculated  as  19,  because  Word  multiplies  1  by  2  for  a  result  of  2,  then  3  by  4  for 
a  result  of  12,  and  then  adds  the  remaining  numbers  together  (2  +  12  +  5  =  19). 

Here  are  several  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  you  are  using  Word's  math  functions: 

♦  To  calculate  a  certain  percentage  of  a  number  or  parenthetical  expression, 
multiply  the  number  or  parenthetical  expression  by  the  percentage  and  add  the 
percent  sign.  For  example,  to  calculate  60  percent  of  50,  highlight  the  expression 
50  *  60%  and  press  F2.  The  result  is  30. 
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♦  The  answer  Word  gives  has  at  least  as  many  decimal  places  to  the  right  of  the 
decimal  point  as  does  the  number  in  the  selection  that  has  the  most  decimal 
places.  If  no  decimals  are  specified.  Word  displays  up  to  two  decimals  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  displaying  the  result  of  1/3  as  0.33).  If  the  answer  contains  more  decimal 
places  than  any  of  the  values  you  selected.  Word  rounds  the  result.  This  means 
that  dividing  5  by  6  gives  0.83  because  Word  displays  decimal  fractions  to  two 
places.  Similarly,  dividing  5.00  by  6  gives  the  answer  0.83  because  5.00  has  two 
decimal  places.  But  dividing  5.0  by  6  gives  the  answer  0.8,  because  by  using  5.0 
(instead  of  5  or  5.00),  you  indicate  that  you  want  the  answer  to  have  only  a  single 
decimal  place. 

♦  Decimal  points  will  be  expressed. 

♦  Results  of  up  to  15  characters  including  the  decimal  point  (14  characters  in  ver¬ 
sion  4.0)  appear  in  the  scrap.  If  an  answer  is  longer  than  this,  the  message  Math 
overflow  or  underflow  appears. 

♦  Your  result  will  contain  commas  as  separators  if  at  least  one  of  the  numbers  in 
the  selection  contains  a  comma.  However,  your  answer  will  not  contain  a  dollar 
sign  ($)  even  if  one  of  the  selected  numbers  is  expressed  in  dollars.  You  must 
add  dollar  signs  manually. 

♦  You  can  replace  a  series  of  selected  numbers  with  the  result  that  appears  in  the 
scrap  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  the  Ins  key.  For  example,  if 
you  select  3+4  and  press  the  F2  key,  the  result  7  appears  in  the  scrap.  But  the  3+4 
remains  selected.  Holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  the  Ins  key  causes 
the  selected  numbers  to  be  deleted  and  replaced  with  the  contents  of  the 
scrap — in  this  case,  the  number  7. 

♦  To  substantially  increase  Word's  math  powers,  you  can  use  the  calculator  macro 
that  comes  on  the  Microsoft  Word  Companion  Disk.  The  calculator  macro 
makes  available  a  number  of  additional  functions,  including  sums,  averages, 
powers,  and  square  roots,  and  it  lets  you  define  variables  and  store  numbers  in 
memory.  To  use  the  calculator,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  CA.  (For  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Companion  Disk,  see  the  back  of  this  book.) 

As  a  final  example  of  how  Word  calculates  a  highlighted  expression  when  you 
press  the  F2  key,  look  at  the  following  expression,  which  calculates  how  much  sales 
tax  is  due  on  a  total  of  three  items  when  the  tax  rate  is  8.1  percent: 

(29.95 19.95  3.00)  *  8.1% 

Word  first  adds  the  numbers  that  are  in  parentheses  (adding  because  Word  always 
adds  numbers  that  are  not  separated  by  a  different  operator).  The  sum  is  52.90.  Next, 
Word  divides  8.1  by  100  (because  of  the  percentage  sign),  with  a  result  of  0.081.  Note 
that  this  result  has  three  decimal  places.  Finally,  it  multiplies  52.90  by  0.081,  for  a  result 
of  4.285 — corresponding  to  tax  of  $4.29  on  purchases  totaling  $52.90. 
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Although  no  amount  of  fancy  formatting  can  truly  disguise  a  poorly  written  docu¬ 
ment,  poor  formatting  can  help  disguise  a  good  one.  Ideas  floating  in  a  sea  of  black 
print  not  only  can  be  difficult  to  find,  they  can  seem  difficult  to  understand. 

On  virtually  any  printed  document  from  business  correspondence  to  manuscripts 
and  newsletters,  thoughtful  formatting  is  a  valuable  aid,  both  in  catching  and  holding 
the  reader's  eye  and  in  giving  emphasis  to  the  written  word. 

Word  has  many  strengths,  and  one  of  them  is  formatting.  Word  gives  you  a 
multiplicity  of  tools  to  make  documents  look  the  way  you  want  them  to.  Although  the 
quality  of  your  formatting  depends  on  your  talents.  Word  is  adept  at  helping  you 
shape  and  reshape  the  appearance  of  your  document,  both  before  and  after  you've 
written  it.  You  can  do  this  shaping  at  any  time  because  Word  draws  a  clear  distinction 
between  content  and  format.  Thus,  you  can  make  even  dramatic  changes  to  one 
without  affecting  the  other. 

Essentially,  Word  gives  you  three  increasingly  sophisticated  and  flexible  ap¬ 
proaches  to  formatting.  The  first,  and  most  straightforward,  approach  offers  the  built- 
in  formats  you  encountered  in  Chapter  6,  "The  Simple  Word."  Built-in  formats  give 
you  quick  and  easy  access  to  a  variety  of  popular  designs,  such  as  various  paragraph 
indentations  and  character  underlining. 

From  built-in  formats,  you  graduate  to  the  Format  commands,  which  enable  you 
to  create  designs  not  included  in  Word's  built-in  formats.  The  Format  commands  let 
you  control  the  appearance  and  placement  of  printed  text  and  graphics.  They  let  you 
manipulate  everything  from  the  layout  of  your  document's  pages  to  the  format  of  foot¬ 
notes,  page  numbers,  even  the  typeface,  size,  and  attributes  (such  as  underlining)  of  a 
single  character.  You  describe  the  design  you  want  by  filling  in  fields  or  choosing 
from  submenus.  As  with  the  built-in  formats,  much  of  this  formatting  is  cumulative. 
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so  you  can  use  more  than  one  Format  command  to  shape  the  look  of  the  same  text.  You 
can,  for  example,  define  a  two-column  page  layout,  overlay  that  with  right  and  left 
justification  of  lines,  and  top  it  all  off  with  italic  formatting  for  selected  text. 

Style  sheets  offer  the  most  flexible  and,  ultimately,  the  most  efficient  method  of 
formatting.  A  style  sheet  combines  the  ease  of  using  built-in  formats  with  the  design 
options  offered  by  the  Format  commands,  and  then  adds  the  convenience  of  being  able 
to  save  formats  and  recall  them  at  will,  for  use  in  formatting  either  a  single  document 
or  many  documents  that  have  the  same  basic  look.  Unlike  built-in  formats  or  the  For¬ 
mat  commands,  formatting  accomplished  with  a  style  sheet  is  not  cumulative:  If  you 
apply  a  new  character  style  to  text,  for  example,  the  style  replaces  existing  formatting 
rather  than  augmenting  it.  This  offers  both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

This  chapter  includes  a  brief  overview  of  formatting  but  focuses  on  the  use  of  For¬ 
mat  commands,  as  opposed  to  built-in  formats  or  style  sheets.  For  built-in  formats, 
refer  to  Chapter  6;  for  styles  and  style  sheets,  refer  to  chapters  7,  "A  Simple  Style,"  16, 
"The  Gallery  Command,"  and  31,  "Power  Tools:  Style  Sheets." 

A  "family  tree"  of  sorts  shows  you  how  to  reach  all  of  the  Format  commands  from 
the  Edit  menu: 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  revisibn-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmarK 


FORMAT  TAB:  Set  Clear  Reset-all 


I 

FORMAT  DIVISION:  Margins  Page-numbers  Layout  1  ine-Numbers 


r 

FORMAT  STYLESHEET:  Attach  Character  Paragraph  Division  Record 


These  commands  offer  a  wealth  of  opportunities,  and  you  enjoy  substantial 
benefits  by  exploring  them.  Don't  fall  victim,  however,  to  overuse  of  formatting.  Just 
as  your  message  can  suffer  from  a  lack  of  formatting,  so  can  it  suffer  from  excessive 
formatting.  Getting  carried  away — by  adding  lots  of  typefaces  and  sizes,  for 
example — can  give  a  document  an  unfriendly,  cluttered  feeling. 

FORMATTING  AND  THE  SELECT-DO  CONCEPT 

Like  most  of  Word's  commands,  formatting  techniques  and  combinations  are 
governed  by  the  Select-Do  concept  described  in  Chapter  3,  "Thinking  About  Word." 

First  you  select  the  text  to  be  formatted  or  the  place  where  you  want  to  begin  for¬ 
matting,  and  then  you  act  on  the  selection.  You  can  select  your  text  and  do  your  format¬ 
ting  either  after  the  text  is  complete  or  as  you  write.  You'll  probably  perform  some  of 
both,  but  let's  consider  the  two  individually. 
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Formatting  After  Writing 

To  format  existing  characters  in  a  document,  select  the  text  you  want  to  format,  as 
in  the  following  example: 


tample  sentence  written  uith  Microsoft  Word. 


Then  apply  the  formatting.  In  this  case,  underline  the  selected  text  by  using  the  Format 
Character  command: 


FORMAT  CHARACTER  bold:  Yes (No) 
strikethrough :  Yes (No ) 
double  under  line:  Yes ( No ) 
font  name:  Pica 
hidden:  Yes (No) 


italic:  Yes (No)  underline:  7m  No 

uppercase:  Yes (No)  snail  caps:  Yes (No) 
position: (Normal Superscript  Subscript 
font  size:  12  font  color:  Black 


Press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the  command.  When  you  move  the  selection  to  the 
right,  you  reveal  the  result: 

|  This  is  a  sample  sentence  written  uith  Microsoft  Uord.B  j; 

(In  this  example,  as  in  the  next,  you  could  also  apply  underlining  to  the  selection  by 
using  the  built-in  underlining  format,  Alt-U,  or  by  using  a  style  for  underlining  from  a 
style  sheet.) 


Formatting  While  Writing 

Now  let's  see  how  you  can  underline  a  similar  sentence  as  you  write  it.  This  time, 
enter  text  as  usual  until  you  reach  the  point  at  which  you  want  underlining  to  begin: 

|  This  is  a  | 

Note  that  the  diamond  end  mark  is  out  of  the  way.  This  is  intentional  for  two  reasons. 
First,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  6,  it's  best  to  avoid  working  on  or  near  the  end  mark  as 
much  as  possible.  Second,  and  more  important,  in  versions  prior  to  5.0,  if  you  try  to 
format  characters  while  the  selection  is  on  the  end  mark.  Word  might  refuse  and  dis¬ 
play  the  message  End  mark  cannot  be  edited. 

To  begin  formatting,  select  the  character  or  space  where  you  want  underlining  to 
begin  and  format  it  by  using  the  Format  Character  command,  the  built-in  Alt-U  for¬ 
mat,  or  a  character  style  from  a  style  sheet  attached  to  the  document.  Continue  typing, 
and  the  result  is: 

i|  This  is  a  second  sample!  || 

|  This  is  a  second  sample  uritten  with! 


||  This  is  a  second  sample  written  with  Uord.B 
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The  formatting  appears  on  the  screen  a  letter  at  a  time,  as  you  type. 

Everything  you  type  continues  to  be  underlined  until  you  move  the  selection 
away  from  the  formatting  (with  a  direction  key  or  the  mouse)  or  remove  the  format¬ 
ting  from  the  selection  (by  pressing  the  Alt-Spacebar  key  combination).  Alternatively, 
you  can  turn  off  underlining  by  choosing  the  Format  Character  command  or  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  different  style  from  a  style  sheet. 

Here  are  some  pointers  on  formatting  as  you  type: 

♦  Select  an  area  of  the  document,  as  small  as  a  single  character  or  as  large  as  the 
whole  document,  and  format  it  as  desired. 

♦  After  formatting  an  area,  do  all  your  writing  inside  this  formatted  area.  The 
area  will  grow  as  you  type,  and  everything  in  it  will  be  formatted  the  way 
you  want. 

♦  Be  careful  when  scrolling  or  moving  a  formatted  selection.  You  can  inadver¬ 
tently  move  beyond  the  formatted  area  and  suddenly  seem  to  lose  the  ability  to 
apply  your  formatting. 

COMMAND  FIELDS 

Word's  Format  commands  lead  you,  either  directly  or  via  a  submenu,  to  the  com¬ 
mand  fields,  with  which  you  define  or  refine  the  effect  of  the  command.  Some  of  these 
command  fields  are  of  the  fill-in  type;  most  of  them  are  of  the  menu  type,  offering  you 
a  set  of  options  from  which  to  choose.  If  appropriate.  Word's  proposed  response  in  ei¬ 
ther  type  of  field  shows  you  the  formatting  currently  in  effect  for  selected  text.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  select  all  or  part  of  a  paragraph  that  is  single  spaced,  with  a  first-line 
indent  of  0.5  inch  and  a  blank  line  between  it  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  is 
what  Word  displays  when  you  choose  the  Format  Paragraph  command: 

FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  DEflfa  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  0"  first  line:  0.5”  right  indent:  0” 

line  spacing:  1  li  space  before:  1  1 i  space  after:  0  1 i 

keep  together:  Ves(No)  keep  follow:  Ves(No)  side  by  side:  Ves(No) 


As  you  can  see,  these  command  fields  tell  you  even  more.  The  paragraph  is  also  flush 
left;  it  is  not  set  off  by  any  indent  on  either  the  right  or  the  left  side  (except  for  the  first- 
line  indent  already  mentioned);  and  it  creates  no  following  extra  line  of  space.  It  does, 
however,  create  a  blank  line  between  it  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  already  noted. 
(We  won't  worry  about  the  keep  together ,  keep  follow,  and  side  by  side  fields  for  now — 
they're  described  later  in  this  chapter.) 

The  Format  command  fields  often  can  be  a  valuable  aid,  not  only  in  applying  for¬ 
matting  to  your  document,  but  in  checking  on  the  current  formatting. 

Word  displays  proposed  responses  in  Format  command  fields  unless  the  selected 
text  is  formatted  inconsistently — if,  for  instance,  some  of  it  is  underlined  and  some 
isn't.  In  such  cases.  Word  does  not  know  what  to  show  you  in  the  command  fields. 

As  with  a  menu-type  field,  you  can  ignore  fill-in  fields  if  you  do  not  want  to 
change  a  particular  aspect  of  formatting.  A  field  that  you  leave  blank  or  with  its  pro¬ 
posed  response  unchanged  has  no  effect  on  the  selected  text. 
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Specifying  Locations 

Many  Format  command  fields  allow  you  to  specify  a  location  for  text  in  terms  of 
some  unit  of  measure.  Word  understands  six  units  of  measure:' inches,  centimeters, 
10-pitch  and  12-pitch  characters,  points  O/72  of  an  inch),  and  "lines"  ( }/e  of  an  inch). 

These  units  can  be  used  interchangeably,  and  fractional  units  are  permitted  when  ex¬ 
pressed  as  decimals  (not  l/i  or  3A,  but  .5  or  .75). 

Word  is  shipped  with  inches  set  as  the  usual  unit  of  measure,  but  as  described  in 
Chapter  19,  you  can  choose  a  different  measure  by  using  the  Options  command.  For 
the  most  part.  Word  assumes  that  all  numbers  you  enter  in  Format  command  fields  are 
in  the  usual  unit  of  measure.  But: 

♦  You  can  use  any  unit  of  measure  you  want  in  a  field,  provided  you  type  in  its 
abbreviation  when  specifying  a  measurement.  That  is,  even  if  you  specify  cen¬ 
timeters  in  the  Options  command's  measurement  field,  you  can  still  express  an 
inch  as  1"  in  a  particular  command  field  and  Word  will  convert  the  inch  to  2.54 
centimeters  for  you. 

♦  Vertical  measurements  in  Format  Paragraph  command  fields  always  are 
presumed  to  be  in  lines,  unless  you  specify  a  different  unit.  One  line  is  a/6  inch, 
or  12  points.  Because  six  lines  to  an  inch  is  the  usual  line-space  setting  on 
typewriters  and  typewriterlike  printers,  the  number  of  lines  is  a  convenient 
way  to  specify  vertical  measurements  in  the  Format  Paragraph  command  fields. 
Although  vertical  measurements  are  usually  specified  in  inches  or  lines,  using 
points  provides  potentially  greater  flexibility  as  well  as  conformity  with  profes¬ 
sional  printing  terminology.  For  instance,  if  you  want  eight  lines  to  an  inch  in¬ 
stead  of  six,  type  9  pt  in  the  line  spacing  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command. 

♦  If  a  paragraph  contains  characters  of  different  sizes — for  example,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  10-point  and  14-point  characters — you  can  type  a  line-spacing  option 
called  auto  in  the  line  spacing  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  This 
choice  tells  Word  to  adjust  the  spacing  between  the  lines  of  a  single-spaced 
paragraph  so  that  the  tallest  characters  in  any  line  do  not  "bump  up"  too  tightly 
against  the  characters  in  the  line  above. 

♦  If  you  are  accustomed  to  using  the  typographic  unit  of  measure  called  a  pica — 
roughly  l/e  of  an  inch — you  can  use  lines  instead.  The  abbreviation  is  li,  so  if 
you  want  a  7-pica  left  margin  for  a  brochure,  type  7  li  in  the  left  field  of  the  For¬ 
mat  Division  Margins  command. 

THE  FORMAT  COMMANDS 

Now  we  come  to  the  commands  that  make  up  the  Format  family.  The  remaining 
sections  of  this  chapter  describe  the  commands  and  command  fields  in  detail. 
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FORMAT  CHARACTER 


FORMAT: 


sEarch 


S3  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
repLace  revision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


FORMAT  CHARACTER  bold:  Yes  10 
strikethrough :  Yes (No ) 
double  underline:  Yes (No) 
font  name:  Pica 
hidden:  Yes (No) 


italic:  Yes (No)  underline:  Yes (No) 

uppercase:  Yes (No)  small  caps:  Yes (No) 

pos it ion : (Norma  1 )Superscr ipt  Subscript 
font  size:  12  font  color:  Black 


The  Format  Character  command  lets  you  specify  type  and  character  attributes 
such  as  underlining,  boldfacing,  or  italicizing  for  the  selected  text  or  the  text  you  are 
about  to  type.  It  also  lets  you  specify  color  if  you  have  a  color  printer  and  lets  you 
"hide  text."  (Hidden  text  is  a  character  format  that  you  can  turn  on  and  off  to  display 
or  not  display  text.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  hidden  text,  see  Chapter  27,  "Power 
Tools:  Hidden  Text.")  If  you  don't  specify  character  formatting  in  the  Format  Charac¬ 
ter  command  fields  (or  through  built-in  formats  or  with  a  character  style),  characters 
are  "normal"  for  your  printer.  That  is,  they  are  printed  in  whatever  font  and  size  are 
standard  for  the  machine,  and  they  have  no  special  attributes.  On  many  conventional 
printers,  normal  characters  are  printed  in  Pica  12  point  (generally  10-pitch)  type;  on 
many  laser  printers,  normal  characters  are  printed  in  Courier  12  point. 

Whether  or  not  you  can  see  character  formatting  on  your  screen  depends  on  the 
capabilities  of  your  computer  and  screen.  If  you  use  Word  in  text  (non-graphics)  mode 
with  a  monochrome  display,  certain  character  attributes  (italics,  for  example)  are 
probably  given  underlining  or  some  other  distinctive  on-screen  "look"  to  indicate  that 
the  formatting  isn't  normal.  If  you  use  Word  in  text  mode  with  a  color  display,  you  see 
character  attributes  displayed  in  different  colors.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can 
use  the  colors  field  of  the  Options  command  to  choose  the  colors  Word  uses  to  display 
different  types  of  character  formatting  in  text  (non-graphics)  mode.  Highlight  the 
colors  field  and  press  FI  to  see  a  whole  new  menu  of  fields  that  let  you  assign  different 
colors  to  different  character  formats  so  that,  for  example,  italic  characters  are  one 
color  and  boldface  or  hidden  characters  are  another.  For  details,  see  Chapter  19,  "The 
Options  Command." 

Regardless  of  the  way  character  formatting  is  displayed,  however,  it  will  still  print 
as  you  intend  if  your  printer  is  capable  of  reproducing  it.  If  your  printer  cannot  handle 
a  particular  character  size  or  attribute.  Word  makes  an  appropriate  substitution  or,  as 
a  last  resort,  omits  the  formatting  and  uses  normal  characters. 

If  you  later  print  the  same  document  on  a  printer  with  sufficient  capabilities, 
all  character  formatting  will  be  reproduced.  In  other  words.  Word  won't  "forget" 
character  formatting,  even  if  your  computer  and  screen  can't  show  it  or  your  printer 
can't  print  it. 
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Fields  of  the  Format  Character  Command 

bold:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  be  in  boldface?  If  you  choose  Yes, 
Word  instructs  your  printer  to  boldface  the  selected  characters.  On  some  printers, 
boldfacing  is  created  by  printing  each  character  twice. 

italic:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  be  in  italics?  If  you  choose  Yes, 
Word  instructs  your  printer  to  italicize  the  selected  characters  if  it  can.  If  you  have  a 
daisy-wheel  printer.  Word  stops  printing  and  asks  you  to  mount  an  italic  font. 

underline:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  be  underlined?  Think  a  mo¬ 
ment  about  this  one.  Choosing  Yes  means  Word  will  underline  blank  spaces  too.  If  you 
want  only  the  words  to  be  underlined,  first  select  and  underline  one  word.  Then  select 
the  next  word  with  the  F7  or  F8  key,  and  underline  it  by  pressing  the  F4  key  (which 
repeats  the  last  editing  act).  Continue  in  the  same  way,  moving  from  word  to  word 
with  the  F7  or  F8  key  and  underlining  each  individually  with  the  F4  key  until  you  have 
finished. 

strikethrough:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  have  a  horizontal  line 
struck  through  it?  This  attribute  is  useful  for  showing  proposed  deletions — for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  legal  documents. 

uppercase:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  be  displayed  and  printed  in 
all  CAPITAL  LETTERS? 

Pay  particular  attention  when  using  this  format.  When  you  specify  Yes  in  the 
uppercase  field.  Word  displays  and  prints  the  selected  characters  as  uppercase,  but  it 
does  not  actually  change  them  to  uppercase.  You  might  say  it  causes  all  characters  to 
wear  the  costume — the  format — of  uppercase  letters.  Setting  the  field  to  No  causes 
Word  to  display  characters  as  they  were  typed,  be  that  uppercase  or  lowercase. 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  you  have  an  attractive  third  option  when  it  comes  to 
changing  the  case  of  letters.  Rather  than  retyping  characters  to  change  their  case,  or 
reformatting  them  by  using  the  uppercase  field  of  the  Format  Character  command,  you 
can  "toggle"  characters  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  F4.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  retyping  characters — but  vastly  faster. 

If  you  select  (highlight)  a  single  character  and  press  Ctrl-F4,  the  case  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  will  change  from  lowercase  to  uppercase  or  vice  versa. 

When  you  select  more  than  a  single  character — such  as  a  word  or  sentence — and 
press  Ctrl-F4,  the  feature  is  more  sophisticated.  If  the  selection  begins  with  a  lower¬ 
case  letter,  all  the  letters  become  uppercase.  If  the  selection  is  composed  entirely  of  up¬ 
percase  letters,  they  become  lowercase  with  the  first  letter  of  each  word  uppercase.  If 
the  selection  contains  lowercase  letters  but  begins  with  an  uppercase  letter,  they  all 
become  lowercase. 
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The  following  is  a  simplified,  but  practical,  illustration  of  the  effects  of  pressing 
Ctrl-F4: 


small  caps:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  be  displayed  and  printed  as 
smaller-than-normal  CAPITAL  LETTERS? 

double  underline:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  have  two  underlines, 
one  below  the  other,  like  this?  (Sometimes  this  yields  an  extra-heavy  single  underline 
instead  of  two  thin  underlines.) 

position:  (Normal)  Superscript  Subscript.  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  be  posi¬ 
tioned  normally,  or  should  it  be  printed  slightly  above  abc  or  below  xyz  the  line?  Super¬ 
scripting  is  useful  in  footnote  references,  and  both  subscripting  and  superscripting  are 
used  in  scientific  and  mathematical  notation. 

font  name.  What  font  (shape  of  type)  do  you  want  for  the  selected  text?  You  can  ei¬ 
ther  enter  a  font  name  or  choose  from  a  list.  The  list  you  see  and  choose  from  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  printer  you're  using.  To  understand  why,  briefly  look  at  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  fonts,  printers,  and  Word  itself.  (If  you  want  to  check  your  own  list  of  available 
fonts,  press  Alt-F8  to  move  directly  from  your  document  to  the  font  name  field  of  the 
Format  Character  command  or  choose  the  Format  Character  command,  highlight  the 
font  name  field,  and  press  FI.) 

Word  can  use  any  of  a  large  number  of  printers  with  differing  capabilities  and  re¬ 
quirements.  Initially,  you  tell  Word  which  printer  make  and  model  you  have  when 
you  run  the  SETUP  program.  If  you  have  more  than  one  printer,  you  tell  Word  about 
each  one.  Word  then  copies  the  printer  description  files  (.PRD)  files  that  it  needs  to 
work  with  the  printer(s)  you  have  named. 

After  you  use  SETUP  to  tell  Word  about  each  of  your  printers,  you  can  link  Word 
to  a  specific  printer  through  the  Print  Options  command.  Word  displays  the  name  of 
the  printer  it  proposes  to  use  in  the  printer  and  (beginning  with  version  5.0)  model  fields 
of  the  command.  If  you  have  more  than  one  printer,  you  can  tell  Word  to  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  one  either  by  typing  the  appropriate  information  or  by  choosing  from  a  list. 
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In  any  event,  when  you  use  either  SETUP  or  the  Print  Options  command  to  tell 
Word  which  printer  to  use,  what  you're  actually  doing  is  telling  it  which  printer  de¬ 
scription  file  it  needs.  By  loading  this  .PRD  file,  you  give  Word  the  specific  information 
that  enables  it  to  work  with  your  printer — information  such  as  what  fonts  and  sizes  of 
type  are  available  and  how  it  should  send  appropriate  coding  to  the  printer  so  that  the 
font  you  choose  is  actually  printed.  And  that's  why  the  font  list  varies  according  to  the 
printer  you  have  designated. 

Although  the  SETUP  program  copies  the  .PRD  file  or  files  needed  by  the  particular 
printer  or  printers  you  specify,  you  can  add  many  more  .PRD  files  to  your  Word  disk 
or  directory  (if  there  is  room  on  the  disk).  Do  this  by  copying  the  .PRD  files  you  need 
from  one  of  the  Printer  disks  or  the  Utilities  disk. 

So  far  you've  learned  enough  about  choosing  a  font  to  satisfy  most  ordinary  needs. 
Distilled  to  its  simplest,  you  merely  need  to  know  that  highlighting  th e  font  name  field 
and  pressing  FI  lets  you  see  a  list  of  the  fonts  that  actually  are  available  to  you  on 
your  printer. 

But  matters  aren't  always  quite  so  straightforward.  For  one  thing,  the  font  capa¬ 
bilities  of  laser  printers  and  certain  other  printers  can  change,  depending  on  how 
you've  set  up  the  printer  and  your  compiler  and  what  options  you  are  using.  In  such 
cases,  it  may  take  more  than  a  single  .PRD  file  to  describe  the  fonts  that  are  available 
on  a  printer.  The  classic  case  involves  Flewlett-Packard  LaserJet  printers  and  printers 
that  emulate  LaserJets.  The  font  capabilities  of  the  LaserJet  vary,  depending  on  which 
fonts  are  available.  All  LaserJets  have  Courier  in  the  12-point  size,  and  you  can  load  ad¬ 
ditional  fonts  by  using  cartridges  that  plug  into  the  printer.  Furthermore,  all  but  the 
original  LaserJet  let  you  download  fonts.  When  you  download  a  font,  your  computer 
stores  the  information  needed  for  the  printer  to  create  a  particular  font  and  supplies 
this  information  as  needed.  Because  a  large  number  of  downloadable  fonts  are  avail¬ 
able  and  because  printers  such  as  the  LaserJet  II  allow  two  font  cartridges,  as  well  as 
downloadable  fonts,  to  be  used  simultaneously,  a  whole  array  of  .PRD  files  is  needed 
to  reflect  the  possibilities.  Consequently,  you  might  find  yourself  switching  among 
various  .PRD  files,  depending  on  what  you  want  to  format  and  print.  You  can  create  a 
new  .PRD  file  by  using  the  MAKEPRD  program  that  comes  with  Word,  or  combine 
.PRD  files  by  using  the  MERGEPRD  program  that  also  comes  with  Word.  After  you've 
identified  which  .PRD  file  you  need,  you  switch  to  it  by  using  the  printer  field  of  the 
Print  Options  command.  And,  again,  after  you  install  an  appropriate  .PRD  file,  the  font 
name  field  of  the  Format  Character  command  will  reflect  those  font  options  actually 
available  to  you.  (See  Chapter  20,  "The  Family  of  Print  Commands,"  and  Chapter  39, 
"Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts.") 

NOTE:  Sometimes  you  might  want  to  format  characters  using  a  font  that  is  not 
available  on  your  printer — or  that  is,  at  least,  not  reflected  in  the  current  .PRD  file. 

This  is  entirely  possible.  It  involves  using  the  "generic"  names  of  fonts  (such  as 
modern  a  instead  of  Pica  or  Courier).  For  details,  see  Chapter  39. 
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font  size .  After  choosing  a  font  name,  you  can  choose  a  font  size  (height  of  type). 
You  specify  the  font  size  in  points,  and  you  can  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list  exactly 
as  you  did  for  font  name.  The  size  list,  however,  varies  according  to  how  many  sizes 
the  .PRD  file  says  are  available  on  your  printer  for  the  font  name  you've  specified. 
Three  points  to  remember: 

♦  If  you  use  the  printer  description  files  TTY.PRD  or  PLAIN.PRD,  the  only  combi¬ 
nation  of  font  name  and  size  available  is  Pica  12. 

♦  As  explained  in  Chapter  12,  "Keep  in  Mind,"  font  size  is  measured  in  points 
during  formatting,  but  for  daisy-wheel  and  certain  other  printers,  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  pitch  during  printing.  When  you're  using  a  printer  that  emulates 

a  typewriter,  you're  probably  using  pica  type,  which  is  10  pitch  and  12  point  (10 
characters  to  the  inch  that  normally  need  a  vertical  space  12  points  high),  or  elite 
type,  which  is  12  pitch  and  10  point  (12  characters  to  the  inch  that  normally  need 
a  vertical  space  10  points  high).  This  means  that  if  you  format  characters  as  Pica 
12  and  print  them  on  a  daisy-wheel  printer,  when  Word  instructs  you  to  mount 
the  proper  daisy  wheel,  it  will  request  Pica  10.  The  distinction  can  be  confusing 
at  first. 

♦  If  the  font  name  is  followed  by  PS,  as  in  ROMANPS,  the  font  you've  chosen  is 
proportionally  spaced  and  on  most  printers  has  a  designated  font  size  of  12. 

font  color .  What  color  will  be  used  to  print  the  selected  text  (as  opposed  to  what 
is  displayed  on  the  screen)?  This  field  is  applicable  only  if  the  make  and  model  of  your 
printer  supports  color  printing.  (Most  do  not.)  The  proposed  response  is  black ,  the  only 
choice  if  your  printer  prints  only  black.  If  you  use  a  color  printer,  you  can  type  the 
name  of  another  available  color  or  press  the  FI  key  to  choose  from  a  list.  The  colors 
listed,  as  with  font  name  and  font  size ,  vary  according  to  the  information  Word  is  given 
in  the  printer  description  file. 

hidden:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  the  selected  text  to  be  hidden?  If  you  choose  Yes , 
Word  will  give  the  text  special  formatting  that  enables  you  to  make  it  visible  and  invis¬ 
ible  at  will,  either  on  the  screen  or  on  paper.  By  default,  Word  displays,  but  does  not 
print,  text  formatted  as  hidden.  For  details  about  hidden  text,  see  Chapter  27,  "Power 
Tools:  Hidden  Text." 

As  explained  in  Chapter  6,  "The  Simple  Word,"  there  is  a  built-in  format  for  hid¬ 
den  text:  Press  the  Alt  key  and  the  letter  E.  (If  a  style  sheet  is  in  use,  either  press  the 
Alt  key  and  the  letter  X  followed  by  E,  or  else  use  a  style  that  includes  the  hidden 
attribute.) 
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FORMAT  PARAGRAPH 


FORMAT:  Character  liWBWSWi  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  rev is i on-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  Centered  Right  Justified 


left  indent:  0" 
line  spacing:  1  li 
keep  together:  Yes (No) 


first  line:  0" 
space  bef  ore :  0  1 i 
keep  follow:  Yes (No) 


right  indent:  0” 
space  af  ter :  0  1 i 
side  by  side:  Yes (No) 


The  Format  Paragraph  command  lets  you  specify  such  line  formatting  as  indenta¬ 
tion,  spacing,  and  alignment.  The  command  affects  whole  paragraphs  at  a  time  and 
applies  to  as  many  paragraphs  at  once  as  you  have  selected.  On  screen,  paragraph  for¬ 
mats  generally  look  much  as  they'll  print,  although  accuracy  decreases  when  you  for¬ 
mat  characters  in  more  than  one  size.  This  is  because  in  Word's  normal  mode  the 
screen  shows  all  characters  as  the  same  size,  except  when  you  use  the  Print  preView 
command  in  version  5.0  or  later  to  preview  page  layout. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  Word  somewhat  redefines  the  meaning  of  the 
word  paragraph.  As  writers,  we're  accustomed  to  thinking  of  a  paragraph  in  terms  of 
content — as  a  cohesive  block  of  text  devoted  to  a  single  theme  or  point.  But  Word  ma¬ 
nipulates  format  as  well  as  content,  so  a  "paragraph"  to  Word  is  also  a  cohesive  unit 
of  formatting.  Word  considers  a  paragraph  to  be  whatever  lies  between  two  para¬ 
graph  marks.  Because  any  paragraph  can  be  formatted  distinctively,  you  can  start 
a  new  paragraph  for  formatting  reasons  as  well  as  for  content.  For  example: 

♦  To  center  a  single  line,  make  it  a  separate  paragraph  and  then  format  it  to  be 
centered.  The  same  goes  for  titles  and  running  heads,  if  you  want  to  center 
them. 

♦  To  construct  a  form  or  a  table  in  which  different  lines  have  different  tab  stops 
(an  impossibility  with  many  word  processors),  make  each  line  a  separate  * 
paragraph. 

In  some  senses,  the  Format  Paragraph  command  could  be  called  the  Format  Line 
command  because  you  can  give  any  single  line  a  distinctive  design  simply  by  making 
it  a  paragraph  in  itself.  And,  because  your  readers  never  see  paragraph  marks,  they 
need  never  know  that  two  (or  more)  consecutive  lines  are,  to  Word,  consecutive  para¬ 
graphs  with  different  paragraph  formatting. 

Assuming  no  style  sheet  is  in  use.  Word's  "normal"  (built-in)  paragraph  format  is 
flush-left  (ragged-right)  alignment,  no  indentations,  and  single-spacing,  with  no  extra 
blank  lines  before  or  after  the  paragraph.  Additionally,  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
where  normal  paragraphs  split  from  one  page  to  the  next  during  printing,  except  that 
Word  never  strands  a  single  line  by  itself  at  the  top  of  a  page  unless  it  is  a  one-line 
paragraph.  (However,  you  can  turn  off  this  "widow/orphan  control"  by  using  the 
Print  Options  command.) 

Paragraphs  are  "normal"  until  you  change  them  by  making  choices  in  the  Format 
Paragraph  command  fields  or  by  using  built-in  paragraph  formats  or  paragraph 
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styles  from  a  style  sheet.  (You  can  redefine  what  is  "normal"  paragraph  formatting 
by  designating  a  "Paragraph  Standard"  style  in  a  style  sheet.) 

The  Paragraph  Mark 

Understanding  the  role  of  the  paragraph  mark  is  crucial  to  understanding  para¬ 
graph  formatting.  Whenever  you  press  the  Enter  key  during  writing  or  editing,  a  para¬ 
graph  ends  and  several  things  happen: 

♦  Word  marks  the  end  of  the  paragraph  with  a  paragraph  mark  ( n ).  Although  it  is 
not  printed,  this  mark  is  as  much  a  real  character  as  is  any  letter,  number,  or 
punctuation  mark,  so  you  can  select,  copy,  or  delete  it. 

♦  Within  the  paragraph  mark.  Word  stores  the  formatting  instructions  for  the 
paragraph  that  the  mark  ends.  (Technically,  the  formatting  for  each  paragraph 
mark  is  stored  near  the  end  of  a  Word  document.  But  conceptually,  you  can 
think  of  formatting  as  being  stored  "inside"  the  paragraph  mark:  If  you  delete 
the  mark,  any  special  formatting  the  paragraph  had  will  vanish.) 

♦  Word  moves  you  to  a  new  line  and  begins  a  fresh  paragraph,  giving  it  the  same 
formatting  as  the  preceding  paragraph.  This  paragraph  formatting  prevails  un¬ 
less  you  change  it. 

How  does  this  affect  you?  Imagine  you've  written  two  paragraphs  and  have  for¬ 
matted  each  differently.  During  editing  you  inadvertently  delete  the  mark  that  ends 
the  first  paragraph.  You  just  deleted  the  first  paragraph's  identity  as  a  separate  para¬ 
graph.  The  result?  The  two  paragraphs  join  at  the  position  where  the  mark  used  to  be, 
and  the  formatting  instructions  for  the  second  paragraph  take  control  of  the  newly 
unified  paragraph.  The  formatting  of  the  first  paragraph  disappeared  with  its  para¬ 
graph  mark.  Annoying?  Confusing?  Quite  possibly,  if  you  don't  understand.  All  is  not 
lost,  of  course;  there's  always  the  Undo  command.  (Or,  if  the  two  paragraphs  had  the 
same  formatting  to  begin  with,  you  could  simply  press  Enter  to  insert  a  new  para¬ 
graph  mark  that  breaks  them  apart  again.) 


The  Paragraph  Frame 

Each  paragraph  is  surrounded  by  an  invisible  frame.  The  frame  is  like  a  protective 
shield  that  stops  the  text  of  other  paragraphs  from  intruding  on  the  space  reserved  in¬ 
side  the  frame. 

When  you  indent  one  or  both  sides  of  a  paragraph,  you  are  indenting  from  the 
edges  of  the  frame — leaving  the  frame  size  unaffected.  This  is  worth  keeping  in  mind 
if  you  experiment  with  the  interactions  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command  and  other 
commands  such  as  Format  pOsition. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  paragraph  frames,  see  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics, 
Layout,  and  Fonts." 
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Fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  Command 

alignment:  (Left)  Centered  Right  Justified.  This  field  gives  you  a  choice  of  four 
ways  to  lay  out  the  individual  lines  of  a  paragraph: 

Left  is  normal  typewriter  format,  in  which  the  left  margin  is  flush  and  the  right 
margin  is  ragged.  Left  alignment  is  common  in  correspondence  because,  with  a  letter- 
quality  printer  and  a  fixed-pitch  font  such  as  Courier  or  Pica,  it  has  a  more  "person¬ 
alized"  typewritten  look  than  the  obviously  computer-generated  or  typeset  ap¬ 
pearance  of  text  that  is  justified  on  both  left  and  right.  Often  the  first  line  of  a  left- 
aligned  paragraph  is  indented.  This  book  is  set  with  "left"  alignment — also  called 
"ragged  right." 

Centered  causes  every  line  of  a  paragraph  to  be  centered  between  the  paragraph's 
left  and  right  indentations,  if  any.  Centering  is  useful  where  the  paragraph  consists 
of  a  single  distinctive  line — such  elements  as  titles,  headings,  or  banner  text — or  con¬ 
sists  of  text  that  is  boxed  or  bordered  or  that  is  "glued"  to  an  absolute  position  on  the 
page  with  the  Format  pOsition  command.  When  using  centered  alignment,  you  proba¬ 
bly  want  to  set  the  first-line  indent  to  0  to  avoid  offsetting  the  line  to  the  right  of  center. 

Right ,  not  surprisingly,  is  the  opposite  of  Left.  This  choice  makes  lines  align  flush 
right,  with  a  ragged  left  margin — an  uncommon  formatting  choice. 

Justified  makes  each  line  fill  all  available  space  between  the  left  and  right  edges 
of  the  paragraph's  frame;  in  other  words,  the  left  and  right  edges  of  the  text  line  up 
vertically.  Only  the  final  line  of  a  justified  paragraph  doesn't  have  to  line  up  on  the 
right.  Newspapers  and  many  magazines  and  books  have  justified  type.  As  a  further 
refinement,  with  most  printers.  Word  automatically  uses  microspacing  (that  is,  finely 
adjusted  spacing  between  letters  and  words  when  printing  justified  paragraphs),  even 
though  microspacing  does  not  show  on  the  screen.  Type  fonts  that  are  proportionally 
spaced  automatically  print  with  microspace  justification  if  the  printer  is  capable  of  it 
and  if  the  alignment  field  is  set  to  Justified.  When  you  are  printing  fixed-pitch 
(non-proportional)  fonts,  you  can  avoid  microspace  justification  by  setting  the  Print 
Options  command's  draft  field  to  Yes.  (For  more  information,  see  Chapter  20,  "The 
Family  of  Print  Commands.") 

Indent  fields 

Three  indent  fields  control  to  what  extent,  if  any,  a  paragraph  or  its  first  line  is  in¬ 
dented  inside  the  paragraph's  frame.  The  first  line  indent  gives  you  a  way  to  indent  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph  without  pressing  the  Spacebar  or  using  the  Tab  key.  The  left 
indent  and  right  indent  fields  let  you  put  additional  blank  space  to  the  left  or  right  of  a 
paragraph — such  as  when  you  want  a  quoted  passage  to  be  printed  in  lines  shorter 
than  those  of  surrounding  text. 

The  ruler,  which  you  can  turn  on  and  off  with  the  Options  command  or  by  click¬ 
ing  with  the  mouse  in  the  upper-right  corner  of  a  text  window,  is  displayed  across  the 
top  of  the  window.  It  shows  the  location  of  indents  (and  tab  stops)  for  whatever  para¬ 
graph  is  selected.  Left  and  right  indents  are  indicated  by  square  brackets  ([]);  a  first- 
line  indent  is  indicated  by  a  broken  vertical  bar  ( ! ),  as  in  the  following  illustration. 
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LC - I - 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7 

In  this  sample  paragraph,  the  left  indent  is  indicated 
by  the  [  at  the  far  left  of  the  ruler,  and  the  right  indent 
is  indicated  by  the  ]  at  the  right.  The  first- line  indent  of 
0.5  inch  is  indicated  by  the  !  at  the  half-inch  mark  of  the 
ruler . 


In  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  running  heads  are  a  special  case  because  margins 
do  not  apply  to  them.  When  you  are  using  the  Format  Paragraph  command  to  design  a 
running  head,  the  left  indent  and  right  indent  fields  specify  distances  from  the  edges  of 
the  page  rather  than  from  the  (division)  margins.  (Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can 
specify  whether  margins  apply  to  running  heads.  See  the  section  later  in  this  chapter.) 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  three  indent  fields. 

left  indent.  How  far  from  the  left  side  of  the  selected  paragraph's  frame  do  you 
want  the  selected  paragraph  or  paragraphs  to  be  positioned?  The  normal  setting,  0, 
aligns  the  left  edge  of  the  text  with  the  left  side  of  the  frame.  (In  single-column  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  no  fancy  formatting,  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  paragraph  frames 
are  essentially  synonymous  with  the  left  and  right  page  margins.) 

first  line.  How  far  in  from  the  paragraph's  left  indent  do  you  want  the  first  line 
to  begin?  A  popular  setting  is  0.5,  which  indents  the  first  line  an  additional  half  inch 
from  the  left  edge  of  the  other  lines  of  the  paragraph.  The  0.5-inch  setting  gives  five 
blank  spaces  of  pica-size  type  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph.  If  you're  using 
smaller,  elite-size  type  and  you  want  a  five-space  indentation,  specify  .42"  or  5  pl2 
instead. 

Negative  settings  (-0.5")  are  allowed,  so  you  can  combine  a  positive  left  indent 
with  a  negative  first-line  indent  to  create  a  hanging-indented  paragraph  like  the  one  in 
the  following  illustration. 

L0  ••••!■■■•  1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 1 . 7 . 

Here  the  paragraph's  left  indent  is  1  inch  and  its 
first-line  indent  is  -0.5  inch.  The  two  values 
work  together  to  indent  the  first  line  0.5  inch 
(1  plus  -0.5),  while  the  remaining  lines  of  the 
paragraph  are  indented  the  full  inch. 


Hanging  indents  are  valuable  for,  among  other  things,  paragraphs  in  an  outline — 
where  the  first  line  is  farther  to  the  left  than  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  (to  accommodate 
the  numeral  or  letter  that  precedes  the  outline  entry). 

right  indent.  How  far  from  the  right  page  margin  do  you  want  the  selected  para¬ 
graph  or  paragraphs  to  be  indented?  The  normal  setting,  0,  means  that  a  full-length 
text  line  reaches  the  right  margin. 
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Vertical  spacing  fields 

Vertical  spacing  between  the  lines  of  a  paragraph  and  between  paragraphs  is 
established  in  three  fields:  line  spacing ,  space  before,  and  space  after.  Word's  ability  to 
show  line  spacing  on  the  screen  is  limited,  but  it  will  print  fractional  line  settings,  such 
as  1.5  lines,  to  the  best  ability  of  the  printer. 

line  spacing .  How  much  space  do  you  want  between  the  lines  of  a  paragraph?  The 
normal  setting  is  one  line.  If  you  specify  2,  the  lines  will  be  double-spaced.  Although 
Word  assumes  six  lines  to  an  inch,  measures  other  than  lines  are  permitted.  So,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  could  increase  the  space  between  lines  slightly  by  specifying  13  pt  in  the 
line  spacing  field. 

You  can  also  type  the  word  auto  in  the  line  spacing  field.  This  causes  Word  to  adjust 
line  spacing  on  a  line-by-line  basis  so  that  lines  of  small  type  are  closer  together  than 
lines  of  large  type.  The  rule  Word  follows  is  that  line  spacing  will  be  sufficient  to  com¬ 
fortably  accommodate  the  point  size  of  the  largest  type  on  a  line.  This  works  well  gen¬ 
erally,  although  you  may  need  to  add  some  space  before  when  a  line  of  small  type 
directly  follows  a  line  of  substantially  larger  type. 

space  before .  How  much  extra  vertical  space,  if  any,  do  you  want  Word  to  place 
immediately  above  the  paragraph? 

space  after.  And  how  much  extra  vertical  space,  if  any,  do  you  want  Word  to  place 
immediately  below  the  paragraph? 

Remember  that  the  extra  space  between  two  paragraphs  is  the  sum  of  the  space  af¬ 
ter  the  first  paragraph  and  the  space  before  the  second.  When  adding  spaces  between 
paragraphs,  it's  advisable  to  consistently  create  any  blank  lines  with  either  space  before 
or  space  after ,  but  not  both.  This  standardizes  your  formatting  and  minimizes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  inadvertently  "stacking"  extra  spaces — as  when  a  paragraph  with  space  after 
is  followed  by  a  paragraph  with  space  before.  I  recommend  using  space  before ,  the  same 
convention  used  in  Word's  built-in  format  (Alt-O)  for  open  paragraph  spacing,  and 
the  convention  followed  in  the  style  sheets  that  come  with  the  book  Microsoft  Word 
Style  Sheets. 

keep  fields 

Word  generally  follows  this  rule  when  breaking  a  paragraph  across  two  pages 
during  printing:  Unless  a  paragraph  consists  of  a  single  line.  Word  never  prints  only 
one  line  of  it  at  either  the  bottom  of  the  page  or  the  top  of  the  next  page.  Instead,  Word 
arranges  pages  so  there  are  at  least  two  lines  of  the  paragraph  on  each.  You  can  over¬ 
ride  the  rule  by  setting  the  widow /orphan  control  field  of  the  Print  Options  command  to 
No,  or  you  can  strengthen  and  supplement  the  rule  with  the  Format  Paragraph  keep 
fields:  keep  together  and  keep  follow. 

keep  together:  Yes  (No).  If  a  paragraph  falls  near  the  end  of  a  page,  do  you  want 
Word  to  print  the  entire  paragraph  on  one  page  or,  in  the  case  of  multicolumn  pages, 
in  the  same  column?  If  you  choose  Yes,  Word  moves  the  whole  paragraph  to  the  next 
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page  or  column  rather  than  splitting  it.  This  option  is  valuable  in  keeping  all  of  a  table 
together  or  printing  an  entire  section  of  a  form  on  one  page. 

keep  follow:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  lay  out  the  page  so  that  the  last  line  of 
the  paragraph  is  printed  on  the  same  page  as  the  first  two  lines  of  the  next  paragraph? 
Setting  this  field  to  Yes  for  a  heading  ensures  that  it  prints  on  the  same  page  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  text  to  which  it  refers.  Setting  it  to  Yes  in  the  last  paragraph  in  the  body 
of  a  letter  guarantees  that  part  of  the  paragraph  is  printed  on  the  same  page  as  the 
letter's  complimentary  closing. 

To  ensure  that  all  of  two  consecutive  paragraphs  are  printed  on  the  same  page, 
choose  Yes  for  both  keep  together  and  keep  follow  in  the  first  paragraph  and  Yes  for  keep 
together  in  the  second.  By  judiciously  applying  the  keep  attributes  throughout  a  docu¬ 
ment,  especially  if  you  also  turn  on  automatic  pagination  with  the  paginate  field  of  the 
Options  command,  you  might  have  little  need  to  monitor  page  breaks  before  printing 
with  Word's  Print  Repaginate  command.  If  your  equipment  displays  graphics,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  probably  find  it  helpful  to  preview  page  layout  with  the  Print  preView 
command. 

side  by  side:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  paragraphs  to  be  printed  beside  each  other  on 
the  page?  Word  lets  you  print  paragraphs  of  text  next  to  each  other  in  two  or  more  col¬ 
umns,  provided  that  each  of  the  paragraphs  involved  has  been  formatted  with  the  side 
by  side  field  set  to  Yes  and  that  the  paragraphs  would  not  overlap  each  other  if  they 
were  printed  on  the  same  lines. 

Side-by-side  paragraphs  are  a  handy  way  to  format  and  visually  set  off  any  para¬ 
graphs  within  a  document  that  benefit  from  a  side-by-side  presentation — lists, 
perhaps,  or  point-by-point  comparisons.  Side-by-side  paragraphs  are  also  useful  in 
creating  multiple-column  tables,  as  shown  in  Chapter  38,  "Power  Tools:  Tables  and 
Columns." 

To  print  two  paragraphs  beside  each  other,  you  might  format  the  first  one  with  a 
wide  right  indent,  format  the  second  one  with  a  wide  left  indent,  and  set  the  side  by  side 
field  to  Yes  for  both  paragraphs.  Specifically,  if  a  page  is  8.5  inches  wide  and  the  right 
and  left  margins  are  1.25  inches  each,  you  have  6  inches  of  printable  width.  You  could 
set  the  Format  Paragraph  command's  right  indent  field  to  3.5"  for  the  first  paragraph 
and  its  left  indent  field  to  3.5"  for  the  second  paragraph.  Provided  that  side  by  side  was 
set  to  Yes  for  both  paragraphs,  they  would  print  beside  each  other,  with  a  1-inch  space 
between  them. 

If,  instead,  you  wanted  to  print  a  series  of  five  paragraphs  beside  five  other  para¬ 
graphs,  you  would  set  side  by  side  to  Yes  for  each  of  them,  and  format  the  left  series 
with  a  wide  right  indent  and  the  right  series  with  a  wide  left  indent.  When  printing. 
Word  would  put  each  paragraph  on  the  appropriate  side,  and  position  it  as  high  in  the 
column  as  possible.  The  same  technique  can  be  used  to  print  three  or  more  columns 
side  by  side  on  the  same  page. 

On  screen.  Word  positions  side-by-side  paragraphs  appropriately,  in  that  left-side 
paragraphs  are  at  the  left  side  of  the  screen  and  right-side  paragraphs  are  at  the  right. 
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Unless  you  set  show  layout  to  Yes ,  Word  does  not  show  the  paragraphs  next  to  one 
another;  rather,  it  staggers  them  on  the  screen  like  this: 


This  is  the  left 
paragraph  of  a  pair  of 
paragraphs  formatted  for 
side-by-side  printing. 

This  is  the  right 
paragraph  of  the  pair 
formatted  for  side-by- 
side  printing. 


On  paper,  however,  the  paragraphs  print  as  you  would  expect. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  best  way  to  see  side-by-side  paragraphs  before 
printing  is  with  the  Print  preView  command  if  your  computer  display  has  graphics 
capability.  Another  way  to  check  on  side-by-side  paragraphs  (as  well  as  multiple  col¬ 
umns)  in  either  text  or  graphics  mode  is  to  set  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand  to  Yes. 

If  you  use  show  layout ,  also  bear  in  mind  that  Word's  display,  because  it  shows  a 
fixed  number  of  characters  per  line  on  the  screen,  does  not  necessarily  match  the 
layout  of  your  lines  on  the  printed  page.  Because  of  this,  words  or  lines  in  your  side- 
by-side  paragraphs  may  be  truncated  on  the  screen.  You  cannot  change  this  by  choos¬ 
ing  Yes  in  the  show  line  breaks  field  of  the  Options  command.  The  words  and  lines  will, 
however,  be  printed  correctly. 

When  you  format  side-by-side  paragraphs,  always  begin  with  the  leftmost  para- 
graph(s)  and  work  your  way  toward  the  right  side  of  the  page.  Word  neither  thinks  nor 
scans  ahead  when  it  lays  out  your  document.  Thus,  if  it  encounters  a  left-side  para¬ 
graph  after  a  right-side  paragraph.  Word  doesn't  print  the  right-side  paragraph  and 
then  back  up  and  insert  the  left-side  paragraph  where  it  belongs.  It  simply  forges 
ahead,  and  the  result  is  this: 


The  result  is  not  what 
you  might  expect  to  see 
on  the  printout. 


Here  the  right  paragraph 
preceded  the  left 
paragraph . 


instead  of  this: 

Now  the  left  paragraph  And  the  result  is  just 

comes  first.  the  way  you  want  it. 


For  more  extensive  multiple-column  formatting  of  the  type  you  see  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  refer  to  the  Format  Division  Layout  command  later  in  this  chapter. 
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THE  FORMAT  TAB  SUBMENU 

FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  IllfliS  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  reuisibn-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


FORMAT  TAB:  5J3J  Clear  Reset-all 

Normally,  Word  presets  a  tab  stop  every  half  inch:  Press  the  Tab  key,  and  the  high¬ 
light  moves  half  an  inch  to  the  next  predetermined  stop.  This  built-in  formatting  meets 
many  basic  needs,  and  it  requires  no  work  on  your  part.  But  when  you're  ready  to  set 
your  own  tabs.  Word  offers  a  formidable  array  of  tab  features.  It  lets  you: 

♦  Change  the  distance  between  preset  tab  stops  by  altering  the  setting  of  the 
default  tab  width  field  of  the  Options  command. 

♦  Choose  a  different  type  of  alignment  for  each  tab  stop  and,  if  you  want,  define 
a  leader  character  that  fills  the  blank  space  leading  to  the  tab  stop  with  dots, 
hyphens,  or  underlines. 

♦  Set,  move,  and  clear  tab  stops  with  the  keyboard  and  the  ruler. 

♦  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  set  and  change  tab  stops  easily  with  the  mouse  and 
the  ruler  without  leaving  edit  mode  (in  other  words,  as  you  work  on  your 
document). 

All  these  possibilities  are  described  in  this  chapter  under  the  sections  on  the  three 
Format  Tab  commands:  Format  Tab  Set,  Format  Tab  Clear,  and  Format  Tab  Reset-all. 
Of  these  three  tab  commands.  Format  Tab  Set  is  the  only  one  that  requires  a  little  bit  of 
learning.  And,  beginning  with  Word  5.0,  it  might  be  the  only  command  you  need.  For¬ 
mat  Tab  Clear  and  Format  Tab  Reset-all  are  used  only  to  eliminate  tab  stops  and  are 
simple  to  master. 

First,  some  background  to  help  you  understand  and  use  tabs  correctly. 

Content  vs  Format 

Recall  the  distinction  between  a  document's  content  and  its  format.  When  setting 
and  using  tabs,  bear  in  mind  that  a  tab  character  is  content,  but  a  tab  stop  is  format. 

When  you  press  the  Tab  key.  Word  inserts  a  tab  character  into  the  text  at  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  highlight.  The  tab  character  keeps  blank  the  space  between  its  insertion 
point  and  the  location  of  the  next  tab  stop  in  the  same  line.  Although  it  can  blank  out 
many  consecutive  spaces,  the  tab  character  is  a  single  character  and  is  selected,  de¬ 
leted,  and  copied  like  any  other  single  character. 

If  this  concept  seems  a  bit  fuzzy,  try  displaying  a  few  tab  characters  on  the  screen. 
Choose  the  Options  command  and  set  the  show  non-printing  symbols  field  to  All.  (If 
your  version  of  Word  is  earlier  than  5.0,  choose  the  Options  command  and  set  the 
visible  field  to  Complete.) 

Now  press  the  Tab  key  a  few  times.  Each  time  you  press  it,  a  small,  right-pointing 
arrow  (-»)  followed  by  some  blank  space  appears.  The  arrow  and  the  space  together 
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represent  a  single  tab  character.  Thus,  if  you  select  one  of  these  arrows,  the  highlight 
encompasses  both  the  arrow  and  the  space  following  it.  Likewise,  if  you  press  the 
Del  key,  you  remove  both  the  arrow  and  the  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  use  the  Format  Tab  Set  command,  you  create  for¬ 
matting — a  tab  stop  containing  instructions  on  how  any  tab  character  that  comes  in 
contact  with  it  will  affect  the  appearance  of  the  document.  A  tab  stop  is  part  of  para¬ 
graph  formatting,  although  you  apply  it  with  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  rather 
than  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  You  can  vary  tab  stops  between  para¬ 
graphs.  One  way  to  create  tab  stops  that  apply  throughout  a  document  is  to  select 
the  entire  document  before  using  the  Format  Tab  Set  command. 

FORMAT  TAB  SET 

FORMAT  TAB:  Clear  Reset-all 


FORMAT  TAB  SET  position:  | 

al ignnent : CLef t)Center  Right  Decinal  Uertical  leader  char : (Blank) .  - 


You  can  choose  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  in  one  of  two  ways:  by  choosing  the 
command  from  the  menu  or  by  pressing  Alt-Fl  to  go  directly  from  your  document  to 
the  first  field  ( position )  of  the  command.  With  the  Format  Tab  Set  command,  you  create 
and  move  tab  stops.  You  also  use  this  command  to  choose  options  for  the  two  features 
called  alignment  and  leader  char,  with  which  you  align  text  at  a  tab  stop  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and,  if  you  want,  lead  up  to  the  tab  stop  with  a  series  of  dots,  hyphens,  or 
underlines. 

Word  always  displays  a  ruler  at  the  top  of  the  text  window  when  you  are  making 
choices  with  the  Format  Tab  Set  command.  The  ruler  (described  in  Chapter  19)  shows 
the  location,  alignment,  and  leader  characters  (if  any)  of  tab  stops  for  the  selected 
paragraph(s). 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  you  can  press  Alt-Fl,  or  you  can  choose  the  Format  Tab 
Set  command  and  then  press  FI.  Either  way,  you  then  can  use  the  direction  keys  and 
several  other  keys  to  create  or  change  tab  stops  without  using  the  fields  of  the  com¬ 
mand.  (For  yet  another  method,  see  "Keyboard  and  Mouse  Shortcuts"  later  in  this 
chapter.)  In  all  versions  of  Word,  you  can  control  tab  stops  by  filling  in  the  fields  of  the 
Format  Tab  Set  Command. 

Because  people  often  want  tab  stops  left-aligned  and  without  leader  characters. 
Left  and  Blank  are  the  proposed  responses  in  the  Format  Tab  Set  fields.  Word's  preset 
tab  stops  are  always  left-aligned  and  without  leader  characters. 

position.  How  far  from  the  left  side  of  the  paragraph's  frame  do  you  want  the  tab 
stop  to  be  located?  You  can  use  any  of  Word's  units  of  measure. 

If  you  pressed  Alt-Fl  to  choose  the  Format  Tab  Set  command,  you  can  press  the 
Left  and  Right  direction  keys  to  move  a  special  highlight  across  the  ruler  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  you  want.  Alternatively,  you  can  use  the  mouse  to  point  to  the  location  you  want 
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or,  if  you  chose  the  command  by  pressing  Esc  FTS,  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to  activate 
the  ruler  highlight  and  then  press  the  direction  keys  to  move  to  the  location  you  want. 
If  you  use  the  direction  keys,  the  position  field  displays  the  numeric  location  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  highlight,  using  whatever  unit  of  measure  you  have  specified  with  the  Options 
command. 

alignment :  (Left)  Center  Right  Decimal  Vertical.  What  part  of  the  text  do  you  want 
lined  up  with  the  tab  stop?  Left,  Center,  Right,  and  Decimal  are  obvious  ways  to  align 
text.  Left  aligns  everything  flush  left.  Center  centers  text  on  the  tab  stop.  Right  aligns 
everything  flush  right,  and  Decimal  aligns  numbers  on  the  decimal  point.  Beginning 
with  version  5.0,  a  decimal  tab  stop  aligns  negative  numbers  in  parentheses  on  the 
value,  not  on  the  opening  parenthesis  as  in  earlier  versions,  and  it  aligns  percentages 
on  the  %  sign,  not  on  the  leftmost  digit. 

Now,  what  on  earth  is  a  vertical  tab  stop?  Actually,  it's  not  so  much  a  conventional 
tab  stop  as  it  is  a  method  for  you  to  draw  a  straight  (vertical)  line  down  through  a 
paragraph  at  the  position  you  specify  with  the  Format  Tab  Set  command.  Why  would 
you  use  it?  Perhaps  for  separating  columns  in  a  table  or  for  dividing  a  large  box  on  a 
form  into  smaller  boxes. 

Note  the  tab-stop  information  in  the  ruler  above  the  text  in  these  examples  of  left, 
center,  right,  and  decimal  alignment: 

L •  ■  *  ■  1 . 2 . C ■  -3 . 4 . r..  .5. . 7 . = 

Left-aligned  A  column  Right  99.95 

text  looks  centered  for  1.005  j 

like  this.  under  the  "C."  poetry?  1,588.00  j 

And  here  is  an  example  of  a  vertical  tab  stop: 


|[ . 1 . 2  -  -| 

1  -  -  -  -  3  -  -  -  ■ 

. 4  ■  ■ 

. 5 . 

This  vertical  line  -> 

represents  a  vertical 

tab  stop . 

leader  char:  (Blank)  .  -  _ .  Which  leader  character,  if  any,  do  you  want  displayed  in 
the  otherwise  blank  space  leading  to  the  tab  stop?  (Leaders  are  often  used  in  tables  of 
contents.)  Here  are  examples;  again,  note  how  information  is  displayed  in  the  ruler: 

ru . 1 . 2  ■  ■  .L . 3 l ....  4 ... _l .... 5 . ] . 7 . 

Leader  characters:  . Dot  - Dash  _ Underline 


NOTE:  Leader  characters  do  not  apply  to  tab  stops  with  vertical  alignment. 
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Setting  Tab  Stops 

You  can  set  from  one  to  several  tab  stops  with  a  single  use  of  the  Format  Tab  Set 
command,  and  you  can  do  so  either  by  using  the  command  fields  or  by  using  the  key¬ 
board  or  the  mouse  (described  in  the  following  section,  "Keyboard  and  Mouse 
Shortcuts").  First,  the  command  fields: 

♦  Choose  Format  Tab  Set,  fill  in  the  position  field  and,  if  necessary,  choose  the 
alignment  and  leader  character  you  want.  To  specify  a  tab  stop  by  using  the 
ruler  rather  than  by  typing  a  number,  press  FI  when  the  position  field  is  high¬ 
lighted  and  use  the  Left  and  Right  direction  keys  to  move  the  highlight  along  the 
ruler.  Press  Ins  to  set  the  tab  stop. 

♦  If  this  is  the  only  tab  stop  you  want  to  set,  press  the  Enter  key.  If  the  ruler  is  dis¬ 
played,  the  letter  L,  C,  R,  or  D,  or  a  vertical  line  (for  vertical  alignment)  appears 
at  the  position  of  the  tab  stop,  preceded,  if  appropriate,  by  the  leader  character 
you  chose. 

♦  To  delete  a  tab  stop,  press  FI  when  the  position  field  is  highlighted,  use  the  Left 
and  Right  direction  keys  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  tabstop,  and  press  Del. 

♦  If  you  want  to  set  other  tab  stops  for  the  same  paragraph,  don't  press  the  Enter 
key;  press  the  Ins  key  instead.  If  the  ruler  is  displayed,  a  descriptive  letter  (or 
letter  and  leader  character)  appears  at  the  correct  position  in  the  ruler,  but  the 
Format  Tab  Set  menu  remains  active,  with  the  highlight  once  again  in  a  blank 
position  field.  Word  is  ready  for  you  to  set  another  tab  stop.  Continue  setting  tab 
stops  with  the  Ins  key.  When  you  have  set  the  last  one,  press  the  Enter  key  to 
execute  the  command  and  make  all  tabs  a  part  of  your  paragraph  formatting. 

You  can  use  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  (or  the  mouse  and  keyboard  shortcuts) 
to  add  one  or  more  tab  stops  to  a  selected  (highlighted)  group  of  paragraphs  without 
affecting  any  existing  tab  stops  in  any  of  the  paragraphs.  Use  some  caution  if  you  do 
this,  however,  and  recheck  the  alignment  of  text  in  the  affected  paragraphs. 

Keyboard  and  Mouse  Shortcuts 

After  choosing  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  you  can,  in  versions  4.0  and  later, 
press  the  FI  key  to  activate  the  ruler  and  then  use  the  direction  keys  to  move  a  special 
highlight  to  the  position  where  you  want  to  set  a  tab  stop.  Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
you  can,  after  moving  the  ruler  highlight,  press  L,  R,  C,  D,  or  V  to  set  the  tab  stop  and 
choose  an  alignment  for  it  simultaneously.  Whichever  alignment  you  choose  remains 
in  effect  for  succeeding  tab  stops  until  you  either  quit  Word  or  specify  a  different  type 
of  alignment. 

If  you  want,  you  can  type  a  period,  a  hyphen,  or  an  underline  to  choose  a  leader 
character.  To  specify  a  blank  leader  character,  press  B  or  the  Spacebar.  When  you  choose 
a  leader  in  this  way,  the  character  becomes  effective  with  the  next  tab  stop  you  set  and 
remains  in  effect  either  until  you  change  it  or  until  you  quit  and  restart  Word.  Thus,  be¬ 
ginning  with  version  5.0,  if  you  are  using  the  ruler  to  set  tab  stops,  you  should  choose  the 
Format  Tab  Set  command,  press  the  FI  key,  and  take  one  of  the  following  two  steps. 
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♦  Choose  the  leader  character,  move  the  ruler  highlight  with  the  direction  keys, 
and  press  the  key  for  the  desired  type  of  alignment. 

or: 

♦  Move  the  highlight,  choose  the  leader  character,  and  then  press  the  key  for 
alignment  type. 

After  you  have  set  them,  you  can  also  move  tab  stops  with  the  keyboard  and  ruler. 
Choose  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  and  press  the  FI  key  to  activate  the  ruler.  Then 
move  the  ruler  highlight  to  the  tab  stop  you  want  to  move,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key,  and 
press  the  Left  or  Right  direction  key  to  move  the  tab  stop. 

To  delete  tab  stops  with  the  keyboard  and  ruler,  you  can  choose  either  the  Format 
Tab  Clear  or  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  and  press  the  FI  key.  When  you  use  the  For¬ 
mat  Tab  Clear  command,  pressing  the  Right  direction  key  moves  you  quickly  from  tab 
stop  to  tab  stop  across  the  ruler.  Executing  this  command  by  pressing  Enter,  however, 
removes  only  the  tab  stop  currently  highlighted  by  the  special  marker  on  the  ruler.  In 
contrast,  when  you  use  the  Format  Tab  Set  command,  pressing  the  Right  direction  key 
moves  you  across  the  ruler  one  space  at  a  time  (at  a  much  slower  pace),  but  you  can  re¬ 
move  multiple  tab  stops  simply  by  pressing  the  Del  key  when  the  ruler  highlight  is  on 
each  tab  stop  you  want  to  remove  and  then  pressing  Enter  when  you've  finished. 

If  you  want  to  remove  several  sequential  tab  stops,  you  can  use  either  Format  Tab 
Clear  or  Format  Tab  Set.  Move  the  ruler  highlight  to  (or  to  the  right  of)  the  last  tab  stop 
you  want  to  keep  and  press  Ctrl-Del.  If  the  highlight  is  on  a  tab  stop,  that  tab  stop, 
plus  any  others  you  have  set  to  the  right  of  it,  will  disappear. 

If  you  use  a  mouse,  you  can  set,  move,  and  delete  tab  stops  with  the  ruler,  and  you 
need  never  leave  edit  mode  to  do  so.  That  is,  you  can  manipulate  tab  stops  "on  the 
fly,"  adding,  moving,  and  removing  them  as  you  work  on  your  document  and  as  the 
need  arises.  This  is  because  the  ruler,  when  a  mouse  is  installed,  becomes  "live" — 
responsive  to  any  valid  mouse  actions  that  occur. 

To  help  you  manipulate  tab  stops  with  a  mouse,  there  are  two  special  characters 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  ruler,  above  the  selection  bar  in  the  document  window: 

JJ_L[ . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . ] . 7  •  ■  ■  ■  ■  =j] 

The  space  in  which  you  see  the  underline  in  the  preceding  illustration  is  a 
scrollable  "directory"  of  leader  characters.  Click  on  this  space  and  you  see,  in  turn,  a 
blank  space,  a  period,  a  hyphen,  and  an  underline.  Whichever  leader  character  is  dis¬ 
played  will  be  applied  to  any  tab  stops  you  set. 

Next  to  the  underline,  you  see  the  letter  L  (for  Left).  This,  too,  is  a  scrollable  direc¬ 
tory,  but  of  alignment  choices:  Left,  Center,  Right,  Decimal,  and  a  vertical  line  for  Vertical. 
The  display  tells  you  the  type  of  alignment  any  tab  stops  will  have. 

To  set  a  tab  stop  with  the  mouse,  you  needn't  use  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  at 
all.  Simply  scroll  through  the  leader  characters  and  alignment  types  until  the  ones  you 
want  are  displayed,  point  with  the  mouse  to  the  location  of  the  new  tab  stop,  and  click 
the  left  mouse  button.  Use  the  same  procedure  to  set  however  many  tab  stops  you 
want,  up  to  Word's  maximum  of  19  per  paragraph. 
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To  clear  a  tab  stop,  point  to  the  one  you  don't  want  and  click  both  mouse  buttons. 
To  move  a  tab  stop,  point  to  the  marker,  press  and  hold  a  mouse  button  (either  one), 
and  drag  the  tab  stop  to  its  new  position.  The  tab  stop  will  be  moved  but,  if  you've 
chosen  an  alignment  or  leader  character  different  from  those  originally  given  to  the 
tab  stop,  the  tab  stop  you  move  will  be  given  these  characteristics.  Check  the  far-left 
edge  of  the  ruler  before  you  move  a  tab  stop. 

NOTE:  The  live  ruler  also  lets  you  use  the  mouse  to  move  paragraph  and  first-line 
indents  (signified  on  the  ruler  by  [  for  the  left  indent,  ]  for  the  right,  and  I  for  the  first 
line).  Point  to  the  indent  marker  you  want  to  move,  press  and  hold  the  right  mouse 
button,  and  drag  the  marker  to  its  new  location.  When  you  finish,  any  selected  para- 
graph(s)  will  have  the  new  indents  you  chose. 

The  same  shortcuts  work  in  the  Gallery,  provided  that  a  paragraph  style  is  cur¬ 
rently  selected. 


FORMAT  TAB  CLEAR 


FORMAT  TAB:  Set  5TEEW  Reset-all 


FORMAT  TAB  CLEAR  position:  | 

You  use  the  Format  Tab  Clear  command  to  eliminate  one  or  more  tab  stops  in  the 
selected  paragraph(s). 

The  Format  Tab  Clear  command  has  only  one  field,  position.  If  you  type  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  tab  stop  to  be  cleared,  you  might  have  to  type  the  unit  of  measure  too.  For  in¬ 
stance,  to  clear  a  tab  stop  at  2  inches,  you'd  type  2 

FORMAT  TAB  RESET-ALL 


FORMAT  TAB:  Set  Clear  jjEggjgH] 


(Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it) 

The  Format  Tab  Reset-all  command  eliminates  all  tab  stops  at  once,  thereby  restor¬ 
ing  the  preset  tab  stops. 

The  command  acts  only  on  paragraphs  that  are  selected  in  whole  or  in  part  when 
the  command  is  executed.  There  are  no  command  fields;  Format  Tab  Reset-all  executes 
immediately  whenever  you  choose  it  from  the  Format  Tab  submenu. 

FORMAT  BORDER 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  [[E3EE3  Footnote  Division  Running-head 


sEarch  repLace  revision-Marks 


pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


Stylesheet 


FORMAT  BORDER  type:  TfflTH  Box  Lines  line  style:  Normal  color:  Black 

left:  Ves(No)  right:  Ves(No)  above:  Ves(No)  below:  Ves(No) 

background  shading:  0  shading  color:  Black 
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Use  the  Format  Border  command  to  place  lines  on  some  or  all  four  sides  of  a  para¬ 
graph.  The  paragraph  can  contain  either  a  graphic  or  text.  Paragraph  borders  are 
simple  to  create,  yet  they  give  you  considerable  flexibility  in: 

♦  Presenting  text  or  graphics  (quotations,  for  example,  or  small  "icons")  that  are 
supplemental  to  the  main  flow  of  your  narrative. 

♦  Emphasizing  important  text  or  drawing  the  reader's  eye  to  a  particular  part  of 
the  page. 

♦  Creating  organization  charts,  boxed  tables,  forms,  even  monthly  calendars. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  border  you  choose  with  the  Format  Border  command. 
Word  draws  horizontal  lines  between  the  left  and  right  paragraph  indents,  draws  ver¬ 
tical  lines  even  with  the  left  and  right  indents,  or  draws  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines.  Horizontal  and  vertical  lines  intersect  cleanly,  with  no  break  between  any  two 
adjacent  borders.  If  borders  are  above  or  below  the  paragraph,  space  above  the  border 
is  controlled  by  the  space  before  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command;  space  below 
the  border  is  controlled  by  the  space  after  field  of  the  same  command.  Spacing  within 
a  box  or  horizontal  border  lines  is  determined  by  the  line  spacing  field  of  the  Format 
Paragraph  command. 

This  spacing  is  important  to  remember  because  it  means  that  you  can  not  ver¬ 
tically  center  text  or  a  graphic  within  horizontal  paragraph  borders  by  trying  to  add 
or  remove  space  above  or  below.  If  you  want  text  to  be  vertically  centered  between  the 
top  and  bottom  borders,  set  line  spacing  to  1  li  and  add  appropriate  blanks  within  the 
borders  by  forcing  new  lines  with  the  Shift-Enter  key  combination. 

Paragraph  borders  are  a  form  of  paragraph  formatting,  like  first-line  indents  or 
double-spacing.  This  means  you  cannot  move  the  highlight  to  a  border,  any  more  than 
you  can  move  the  highlight  to  the  space  between  double-spaced  lines.  But  then,  there's 
no  need  to.  Whether  you  select  a  paragraph  and  then  put  a  border  around  it  or  create  a 
border  and  then  type  text  into  it.  Word  adjusts  the  size  of  the  border  to  fit  the  text 
within  it. 

Because  borders  are  a  part  of  paragraph  formatting,  you  create  new  borders 
whenever  you  press  the  Enter  key.  If  the  space  before  and  space  after  fields  of  the  Format 
Paragraph  command  are  set  to  0  li  and  successive  paragraphs  have  the  same  left  and 
right  indents,  Word  gives  neighboring  paragraphs  with  the  same  type  of  border  lines 
a  common  border,  like  this: 


This  is  the  first  of  two  paragraphs  formatted  with  a  box 
border.  Both  haue  the  same  left  and  right  indents  and  have 
no  extra  space  before  or  space  after.*!! 


This  is  the  second  of  the  two  paragraphs.  Notice  the 
shared  horizontal  border  line  between  the  two.*!! 


Otherwise,  each  paragraph  is  given  its  own  borders. 
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One  way  to  print  multiple  paragraphs  in  a  single  box  is  to  make  the  text  all  one 
large  "paragraph."  You  can  create  what  seem  to  be  new  paragraphs  by  forging  new 
lines  with  the  Shift-Enter  (new-line)  key  combination  instead  of  with  the  Enter  key. 
Here  is  an  example: 


To  Word,  this  example  is  a  single  paragraph  because 
there  is  a  paragraph  mark  only  at  the  very  end.  On-sceen 
and  on  paper,  however,  these  lines  can  look  like  a  series 
of  paragraphs  enclosed  in  a  box. I 
i 

To  create  this  look,  give  the  paragraph  a  box  border 
with  the  Format  Border  command.  For  breaks  between 
’'paragraphs/'  press  Shift-Enter  (indicated  by  the 
downward-pointing  arrows  in  this  illustration).  Press  the 
Tab  key  to  create  a  ’'first  line  indent”  for  each 
’'paragraph.”  Word's  default  tab  width  of  0.5”  was  used 
here . ^ 


Word  prints  a  paragraph  with  top  and  bottom  border  lines  on  successive  pages,  if 
necessary.  Whenever  possible,  however,  it  prints  a  boxed  paragraph  on  a  single  page. 
If  the  box  is  less  than  one  page  long  but  will  not  fit  in  the  space  remaining  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  page.  Word  prints  the  entire  box  on  the  next  page.  If  the  box  is  more  than  one  page 
long.  Word  prints  as  much  as  it  can  and  then  completes  printing  on  the  next  page. 
Word  does  not  draw  the  bottom  border  of  the  box  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the 
paragraph. 

Another  way  to  print  a  succession  of  paragraphs  in  a  single  box  is  to  give  all  the 
paragraphs  left  and  right  borders,  give  the  first  paragraph  a  top  border,  and  give  the 
last  paragraph  a  bottom  border. 

You  can  preview  page  breaks  with  the  Print  Repaginate  command  or,  if  your 
system  displays  graphics  and  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  with  the  Print  preView 
command. 

For  practical  examples  of  ways  to  use  the  Format  Border  command,  see  chapters 
35,  "Power  Tools:  Forms,"  and  38,  "Power  Tools:  Tables  and  Columns." 

Fields  of  the  Format  Border  Command 

type:  (None)  Box  Lines.  What  type  of  border  do  you  want?  Box  encloses  the  para¬ 
graph  completely;  Lines  draws  lines  at  the  locations  you  specify  for  left,  right ,  above , 
and  below.  None ,  the  default,  draws  no  border  lines.  Choose  None  if  you  want  to  re¬ 
move  paragraph  borders. 

line  style:  What  type  of  border  line  do  you  want?  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the 
possible  choices  are  Normal  for  single-line  borders  like  those  illustrated  above;  Bold  for 
boldfaced,  single-line  borders;  and,  on  printers  that  support  the  IBM  graphics  charac¬ 
ters,  Double  for  double-line  borders  and  Thick  for  broad-lined  borders.  Word  proposes 
Normal.  Type  the  name  of  a  different  line  style  or  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list.  (If  your 
printer  does  not  support  the  IBM  extended  character  set,  the  list  shows  only  Normal 
and  Bold.) 
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In  version  4.0  of  Word,  the  line  style  field  lists  the  choices  Normal ,  Bold,  and  Double. 
If  your  printer  supports  the  IBM  extended  character  set,  a  double-line  border  prints  as 
thin,  double  lines.  If  your  printer  does  not  support  the  IBM  extended  character  set,  a 
double-line  border  prints  as  a  combination  of  bars  and  hyphens  or,  as  on  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  LaserJet*,  as  a  single-line  border. 

color:  In  what  color  do  you  want  to  print  the  border?  Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
you  can  choose  a  printing  color  if  you  have  a  color  printer  and  have  specified  it  in  the 
printer  and  model  fields  of  the  Print  Options  command.  Type  the  name  of  a  color  or 
press  FI  to  see  a  list  of  those  you  can  use.  If  you  do  not  have  a  color  printer,  you  see 
only  one  choice,  black. 

left:  Yes  (No),  right:  Yes  (No),  above:  Yes  (No),  below:  Yes  (No).  If  you  chose  Lines 
for  the  border  type,  do  you  want  a  line  to  the  left  of  the  paragraph,  to  the  right,  above 
the  first  line,  or  below  the  last  line?  You  can  choose  any  combination  of  lines,  such  as 
left  and  above,  right  and  below,  and  so  on.  Choosing  Yes  for  all  four  fields  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  telling  Word  to  draw  a  box  around  the  selected  paragraph(s).  Word  does  not, 
however,  attempt  to  keep  the  bordered  section  on  a  single  page;  if  it  reaches  the  end 
of  a  page  when  printing  or  repaginating,  it  breaks  the  "box"  across  successive  pages. 

background  shading:  0.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  if  your  printer  supports  the 
IBM  extended  character  set,  you  can  choose  background  shading  at  intensity  levels  be¬ 
tween  0  (none)  and  100  (solid).  On  an  IBM  graphics  printer,  for  example,  a  value  of  10 
gives  light  shading,  a  value  of  40  gives  medium  shading,  and  a  value  of  70  gives  dark 
shading.  You  can  either  type  in  a  value  or  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  choices.  If 
your  printer  does  not  support  background  shading.  Word  displays  0  (printer  does  not 
support  shading)  when  you  press  the  FI  key. 

shading  color:  Black.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  if  your  printer  supports  the 
IBM  extended  character  set  and  can  print  in  different  colors,  you  can  use  this  field  to 
specify  the  color  of  whatever  background  shading  you  choose  in  the  background  shad¬ 
ing  field.  The  colors  that  are  available  depend  on  your  printer  make  and  model;  press 
FI  to  see  a  list. 


FORMAT  FOOTNOTE 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 

sEarch  repLace  revision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  booknarK 


FORMAT  FOOTNOTE  reference  nark:  | 


The  Format  Footnote  command  places  a  footnote  reference  mark,  such  as  an 
asterisk  (*)  or  a  numeral,  at  the  selected  location  in  the  document  and  allows  you  to 
create  corresponding  footnote  text.  Choosing  the  Format  Footnote  command  brings  to 
the  screen  a  single  command  field,  reference  mark.  You  can  respond  to  this  field  in  one 
of  two  ways. 
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♦  Type  in  a  character  of  your  choice  and  execute  the  command.  The  character  you 
type  is  the  reference  mark  for  the  footnote  and  is  inserted  into  the  text  at  the 
selection.  You  can  type  more  than  one  character. 

♦  To  have  Word  number  footnotes  for  you,  execute  the  command  without  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  field.  Word  assigns  the  next  available  numeral  to  the  footnote.  If 
the  footnote  is  the  first  in  a  division,  the  number  assigned  to  it  is  1.  The  next  foot¬ 
note  is  2,  the  next  3,  and  so  on. 

When  you  execute  the  Format  Footnote  command.  Word  immediately  moves  to 
the  end  of  the  document,  where  it  stores  all  footnote  text.  The  footnote  reference  mark 
appears  again,  and  you  can  type  corresponding  footnote  text  after  it.  When  you  are 
through,  use  the  Jump  Footnote  command  to  return  to  the  footnote  reference  mark  in 
the  text.  (Conversely,  if  you  are  working  in  the  main  part  of  a  document  and  want  to 
see  a  certain  footnote,  select  the  appropriate  reference  mark  and  use  the  Jump  Foot¬ 
note  command  to  jump  to  the  text  of  that  footnote.) 

A  special  kind  of  footnote,  called  an  annotation,  lets  you  specify  the  author  of 
comments  that  are  included  in  an  annotation/  footnote  and  record  the  time  and  date 
the  comments  are  made.  See  the  discussion  of  the  Format  Annotation  command  later 
in  this  chapter. 

Word  prints  footnotes  and  annotations  either  at  the  bottoms  of  respective  pages  or 
collected  together  at  the  end  of  a  document  or  division  of  a  document,  depending  on 
how  you  set  the  Format  Division  Layout  command's  footnotes  field. 

♦  If  the  field  is  set  to  Same-page,  Word  will  print  all  of  the  footnote  on  the  same 
page  as  the  footnote  reference,  if  there  is  room.  If  there  is  not  enough  room. 
Word  will  wrap  footnote  text  to  successive  pages,  as  necessary. 

♦  If  the  field  is  set  to  End,  Word  will  gather  together  all  of  the  footnotes  contained 
in  a  division  and  print  them  at  the  end  of  the  division.  If  you  want  the  footnotes 
to  appear  on  a  page  by  themselves,  insert  a  new-page  mark  (Ctrl-Shift-Enter) 
immediately  above  the  division  mark,  the  row  of  colons  at  the  end  of  the 
document.  Most  documents  have  only  a  single  division,  which  means  that  End 
refers  to  the  end  of  the  document,  practically  speaking. 

If  you  delete  a  footnote  or  annotation  reference  mark  to  the  scrap  or  the  glossary. 
Word  deletes  the  associated  footnote  text.  If  you  reinsert  the  reference  mark,  Word  re¬ 
inserts  the  footnote  text.  If  you're  using  automatic  footnote  numbering,  Word  renumbers 
and  reorders  the  footnotes  when  you  move  or  delete  footnote  reference  marks. 

If,  while  editing  your  footnote  text,  you  accidentally  delete  an  automatically  num¬ 
bered  footnote  reference  mark.  Word  has  a  special-purpose,  permanent  footnote  entry 
in  the  glossary  that  you  can  use  to  restore  both  the  mark  and  its  formatting  (such  as 
superscripting  and  a  small  font  size).  Select  the  location  of  the  missing  reference  mark, 
press  the  Spacebar  once  if  necessary  to  add  a  blank  space,  type  the  word  footnote,  and 
press  the  F3  key.  The  automatically  numbered  reference  mark  will  be  restored. 
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You  can  also  change  a  footnote  reference  mark  in  the  body  of  a  document  if  you 
want — for  example,  from  an  asterisk  to  a  plus  sign  (+).  Highlight  the  reference  mark 
you  want  to  change  and  choose  the  Format  Footnote  command.  Word  displays  the 
existing  reference  mark  as  its  proposed  response,  but  you  can  type  a  different  refer¬ 
ence  mark  and  press  Enter.  When  you  do.  Word  changes  the  reference  mark  both  in 
the  document  and  in  front  of  the  associated  footnote  text  at  the  end  of  the  document 
or  division. 


Footnote  Windows  and  Superscripting 

By  opening  a  special  footnote  window  as  described  in  Chapter  9,  'Introducing 
Multiple  Windows,"  and  Chapter  23,  "The  Family  of  Window  Commands,"  you  can 
write,  edit,  or  view  footnote  text  without  jumping  back  and  forth  to  the  end  of  your 
document.  The  footnote  window  shows  the  footnote  text  corresponding  to  any  foot¬ 
note  reference  mark  that  is  displayed  in  the  main  window.  As  reference  marks  are 
scrolled  on  and  off  the  screen  in  the  main  window,  the  corresponding  footnote  text 
appears  and  disappears  from  the  footnote  window. 

To  work  in  the  footnote  window,  you  can  select  a  footnote  mark  in  the  document 
and  choose  the  Jump  Footnote  command  to  jump  to  the  corresponding  footnote  text  in 
the  footnote  window.  You  can  also  press  the  FI  key  or  use  the  mouse  to  move  back  and 
forth  between  the  document  and  footnote  windows.  While  working  in  the  footnote 
window,  you  can  scroll  up  or  down  to  see  the  text  of  any  footnote  if  its  reference  mark 
is  on  the  screen  in  the  document  window.  You  cannot,  however,  scroll  to  a  footnote 
whose  mark  is  not  displayed  in  the  document  window. 

To  visually  set  off  footnote  reference  marks  from  your  text,  you  may  want  to 
superscript  them.  To  do  so,  select  the  reference  mark  and  then  use  either  the  Format 
Character  command  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  or  the  built-in  superscript  char¬ 
acter  format  (hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  ±  key  twice  to  use  the  built-in 
superscripting  format  on  a  single  character).  When  you're  comfortable  with  style 
sheets,  you  can  superscript  footnote  references  automatically  by  creating  a  character 
style  with  the  predefined  variant  Footnote  ref  and  formatting  it  to  be  superscripted. 

Footnote  Limitations 

Impressive  as  Word's  footnoting  capabilities  are,  you  should  be  aware  of  three 
limitations: 

♦  Automatic  numbering  restarts  with  the  number  1  at  every  division  mark.  If 
you  want  sequential  footnote  numbering  across  two  or  more  divisions  (sections 
of  a  report,  for  example),  you  must  type  the  footnote  numbers  in  all  but  the  first 
division.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  automatically  numbered  footnotes  reset 
to  1  in  the  middle  of  a  document,  a  new-division  mark  will  do  the  job. 

♦  The  counter  for  automatic  numbering  counts  every  footnote  and  annotation, 
regardless  of  its  reference  mark.  If  you  use  an  asterisk  as  the  reference  mark 
of  your  first  footnote  and  then  use  an  autonumbered  reference  mark  for  your 
second  footnote.  Word  will  assign  the  number  2  to  the  second  footnote.  Also, 
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Word  does  not  distinguish  between  footnotes  and  annotations.  If  you  have 
three  annotations  and  then  a  footnote,  Word  will  assign  the  number  4  to  the 
footnote. 

♦  Word's  Format  Division  commands  won't  allow  you  to  collect  and  print  all  foot¬ 
notes  at  the  end  of  a  multidivision  document.  If  you  specify  End  in  the  footnotes 
field  of  the  Format  Division  Layout  command.  Word  prints  the  footnotes  at  the 
end  of  the  division,  not  the  end  of  the  document.  To  overcome  this  limitation  af¬ 
ter  you've  finished  writing  a  document,  combine  the  footnotes  from  the  end  of 
each  division  and  place  them  at  the  end  of  the  main  document,  or  make  them  a 
separate  document.  If  you've  used  automatically  numbered  footnotes  in  the 
document,  the  footnote  reference  numbers  probably  will  change;  you'll  then 
have  to  correct  them  manually. 

THE  FORMAT  DIVISION  SUBMENU 

FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  i JBBfffl  Running-head  Stylesheet 


FORMAT  DIVISION:  TETOTffB  Page-nunbers  Layout  line-Numbers 


There  are  four  Format  Division  commands:  Format  Division  Margins,  Format 
Division  Page-numbers,  Format  Division  Layout,  and  Format  Division  line-Numbers. 
Use  them  to  design  the  layout  of  pages  or  page  columns.  If  the  document  has  a  single 
division,  you  can  use  the  commands  to  set  up  page  design  throughout.  But  if  the  docu¬ 
ment  has  two  or  more  divisions,  you  can  use  the  commands  to  format  the  pages  of 
each  division  differently. 

The  boundary  between  the  divisions  is  indicated  by  a  division  mark,  which  ap¬ 
pears  just  above  the  end  mark  when  you  execute  a  Format  Division  command  or  when 
you  manually  start  a  new  division  by  pressing  the  Ctrl-Enter  key  combination. 
Technically,  the  division  mark  is  a  single  character,  even  though  it  stretches  the  width 
of  the  column  or  text  window  as  a  series  of  colons 

It's  important  to  remember  that  the  mark  contains  the  division  formatting  for  the 
text  that  precedes  it — not  the  text  that  follows.  The  first  time  you  use  any  Format  Divi¬ 
sion  command  with  a  document,  a  division  mark  appears  at  the  end  of  the  document. 
The  division  mark,  like  the  end  mark,  can  be  puzzling  to  newcomers  who  try  to  write 
or  format  at  or  below  its  position,  so  it's  best  not  to  do  any  text  entry  or  any  character 
or  paragraph  formatting  when  the  division  mark  is  highlighted. 

The  Format  Division  commands  offer  a  total  of  25  command  fields.  The  values  ini¬ 
tially  shown  in  the  fields  (before  you  do  any  formatting)  reflect  Word's  "normal"  divi¬ 
sion  formatting.  This  default  design  gives  you  a  single-column,  8.5-by-ll-inch  page, 
with  1-inch  margins  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  1.25-inch  left  and  right  margins.  If  you 
choose  to  print  page  numbers,  they  are  consecutive  Arabic  numerals,  beginning  with 
1,  printed  0.5  inch  from  the  top  and  7.25  inches  from  the  left  edge  of  the  page.  Foot¬ 
notes,  if  any,  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  running  heads,  if  any,  are 
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0.5  inch  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  page,  depending  on  whether  they  are  "headers" 
or  "footers."  Line  numbers,  if  you  choose  to  print  them,  are  consecutive,  right-aligned 
Arabic  numerals  printed  0.4  inch  from  the  left  edge  of  the  text. 

You  can  change  any  of  the  normal  settings  by  altering  the  proposed  responses  in 
the  fields  of  the  Format  Division  commands  (and  you  can  change  the  overall  definition 
of  a  "normal"  division  by  creating  a  Division  Standard  style  in  a  style  sheet  named 
NORMAL.STY). 


FORMAT  DIVISION  MARGINS 

FORMAT  DIO  IS  ION:  TTTOTffB  Page-numbers  Layout  line-Numbers 


FORMAT  DI0ISI0N  MARGINS 

top :  QH  bottom : 
left:  1.25”  right: 
page  length:  11”  width: 
running-head  position  from  top: 
mirror  margins:  Yes (No) 


1" 

1 .25” 

8.5"  gutter  margin:  0U 

0.5"  from  bottom:  0.5" 

use  as  default:  Yes (No) 


Page  margins  are  bands  of  blank  space  along  the  four  edges  of  your  paper.  The 
inner  edges  of  the  page  margins  are  the  out-of-bounds  lines  for  ordinary  text.  You  can 
adjust  each  of  the  four  margins  individually.  The  only  element  that  Word  will  print  in 
a  margin  is  a  running  head  (a  header  or  footer)  or,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  text  or  a 
graphic  image  from  a  paragraph  that  you've  positioned  in  the  margin  by  using  the 
Format  pOsition  command. 

Understanding  the  distinction  between  page  margins  and  paragraph  indents  is 
important.  The  margins  govern  the  whole  page;  paragraph  indents  pertain  to  specific 
paragraphs.  To  compute  how  far  a  paragraph's  lines  will  print  from  the  left  edge  of 
the  page,  add  the  left  page  margin  and  the  left  paragraph  indent.  By  having  both 
margins  and  indents.  Word  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  change  the  horizontal  place¬ 
ment  of  lines  on  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  basis. 

top.  Enter  a  measurement  in  any  accepted  unit  of  measure  for  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  each  page  to  the  first  line  of  ordinary  text.  Word  proposes  1  inch.  Remember 
to  leave  room  in  the  margin  for  a  running  head,  if  you  intend  to  use  one.  Beginning 
with  version  5.0,  Word  will,  if  necessary,  adjust  the  depth  of  the  top  margin  on  the 
printout  to  accommodate  a  multiline  running  head.  Even  so,  and  certainly  with  prior 
versions  of  the  program,  you  should  set  a  top  margin  that  allows  ample  space  between 
the  running  head  and  the  top  line  of  text  on  a  page. 

bottom.  Enter  a  similar  measurement  for  the  distance  from  the  end  of  text  on  each 
page  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  paper.  Word  proposes  1  inch.  Leave  room  for  a  bottom 
running  head,  or  footer,  if  you  intend  to  use  one. 

left.  Enter  a  measurement  for  the  left  margin — the  distance  from  the  left  edge  of 
the  paper  to  the  left  edge  of  text.  Word  proposes  1.25  inches.  If  you  specified  a  gutter 
margin  (see  the  discussion  under  gutter  margin ),  Word  measures  from  the  edge  of  the 
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gutter  on  odd-numbered  pages.  Remember,  if  a  left  indent  is  specified  in  paragraph 
formatting,  actual  text  may  be  farther  from  the  edge  of  the  page  than  the  margin  mea¬ 
surement  alone  indicates.  Some  printers  are  considerably  slower  when  printing  with 
a  left  margin  of  1.25  inches  because  the  0.05  portion  of  the  measurement  requires 
microspacing.  The  Panasonic  KX-P1080,  for  instance,  has  to  print  unidirectionally 
under  the  1.25  setting.  If  you  encounter  slow  printing  with  a  1.25-inch  left  margin,  try 
changing  the  margin  to  1.2, 1.3,  or  some  other  multiple  of  0.1. 

right .  This  is  the  same  as  for  left,  but  measured  from  the  right  edge  of  the  paper  to 
the  rightmost  edge  of  text. 

NOTE:  If  you  feed  paper  into  your  printer  a  sheet  at  a  time,  the  top  margin  of  your 
printed  page  may  come  out  about  five  lines  too  deep  and  the  bottom  margin  about  five 
lines  too  shallow.  To  adjust  the  top  and  bottom  fields,  try  reducing  the  top  margin  by 
0.83  inch  and  increasing  the  bottom  margin  by  the  same  amount.  (You  can  set  up  a 
division  style  in  a  style  sheet  to  take  care  of  this  for  you.) 

page  length.  Enter  the  length  of  your  paper  in  inches  O'),  centimeters  (cm),  points 
(pt),  or  lines  (li).  The  proposed  length  is  11  inches;  the  maximum  is  22  inches. 

width.  Enter  the  width  of  your  paper,  using  any  of  Word's  accepted  units  of  mea¬ 
sure.  Pica-size  characters  (P10)  are  equivalent  to  tenths  of  an  inch;  elite-size  characters 
(P12)  are  equivalent  to  twelfths  of  an  inch.  The  proposed  width  is  8.5  inches;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permitted  is  22  inches  or  254  characters,  whichever  is  narrower. 

gutter  margin.  When  formatting  pages  that  will  be  reproduced  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper  and  bound,  specify  a  gutter  (extra  margin)  allowance  for  the  binding.  A 
gutter  allowance  of  0.5  inch  typically  is  suitable  for  pages  that  are  to  be  inserted  into 
three-ring  notebooks.  Word  puts  this  extra  space  on  the  left  side  of  odd-numbered 
pages  and  on  the  right  side  of  even-numbered  pages.  If  pages  are  to  be  printed  on  only 
one  side,  leave  the  gutter  margin  at  0  and  add  any  width  required  for  binding  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  left  margin. 

The  vertical  placement  of  running  heads  ( running  head  position )  on  a  page  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  two  fields:  from  top  and  from  bottom . 

Measurements  in  these  fields  do  not  obligate  you  to  have  running  heads.  Like  the 
default  division  settings,  they  simply  indicate  how  far  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
page  Word  will  print  running  heads  if  you  use  them.  Running  heads  are  printed  in  the 
margins  of  a  document  and  are  repeated  page  after  page. 

from  top.  How  far  from  the  top  of  the  page  do  you  want  running  heads  to  be 
printed?  This  field  applies  only  when  you  have  a  running  head  formatted  to  appear  in 
the  top  margin  of  a  page.  Word  proposes  0.5  inch,  but  printers  into  which  you  hand- 
feed  paper  might  not  be  able  to  print  a  running  head  that  close  to  the  top  of  the  page. 

from  bottom.  How  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  do  you  want  running  heads  to 
be  printed  when  Bottom  is  specified  with  the  Format  Running-head  command?  Word 
proposes  0.5  inch,  but  some  laser  printers,  such  as  the  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet 
printers,  can't  print  quite  that  close  to  the  bottom  of  a  page. 
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mirror  margins:  Yes  (No).  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  use  the  mirror 
margins  field  to  create  "mirror-image"  left  and  right  margins  of  different  widths  on 
two  facing  pages.  This  is  the  type  of  design  you  see  when  you  open  a  book  in  which 
the  left  and  right  pages  have  wide  margins  on  the  outer  edges  and  narrower  margins 
on  the  inner  edges  (near  the  binding),  or  vice  versa. 

To  create  mirror  margins,  set  the  mirror  margins  field  to  Yes  and  specify  different 
left  and  right  margin  widths.  Word  alternates  the  left  and  right  margins  when  it 
prints,  using  the  specified  margin  widths  for  all  odd-numbered  pages  and  swapping 
left  and  right  margins  for  even-numbered  pages. 

use  as  default :  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  remember  your  Format  Division 
Margins  settings  and  use  them  whenever  you  create  a  new  document  or  load  an 
existing  document  that  has  not  been  given  special  division  formatting  of  its  own?  If 
you  choose  Yes,  Word  saves  the  settings  in  the  file  named  MW.INI  so  that  whenever 
you  use  Word,  your  documents  will  have  these  margins.  The  settings  do  not  affect 
documents  that  have  division  formatting  already  applied  either  with  the  Format 
Division  Margins  command  or  with  a  division  style  from  a  style  sheet. 

FORMAT  DIVISION  PAGE-NUMBERS 

FORMAT  DIO IS ION:  Margins  Msmm  3  Layout  1 ine-Numbers 


FORMAT  DIO  IS  ION  PAGE-NUMBERS:  Yes  J0  from  top:  0.5"  from  left:  7.25" 

numbering! ( Continuous) Start  at:  number  format: (1)1  i  A  a 


You  can  number  pages  in  either  of  two  ways: 

♦  Set  the  Format  Division  Page-numbers  command's  first  field  to  Yes  to  print  page 
numbers  in  the  location  specified  in  the  from  top  and  from  left  fields. 

♦  Print  the  current  page  numbers  with  the  reserved  glossary  name  page,  which  au¬ 
tomatically  numbers  pages.  Most  often,  this  glossary  name  is  typed  into  a  run¬ 
ning  head,  and  it  can  be  given  a  label  or  other  accompanying  text,  such  as  the 
word  Page.  The  use  of  page  is  described  with  the  Format  Running-head  com¬ 
mand  later  in  this  chapter  and  at  the  end  of  Chapter  14. 

No  matter  which  method  you  use,  you  set  the  starting  number  and  its  printed 
form  (Arabic,  Roman,  or  alphabetic)  with  the  following  fields  of  the  Format  Division 
Page-numbers  command. 

PAGE-NUMBERS:  Yes  (No).  Set  this  field  to  Yes  to  turn  on  automatic  page  num¬ 
bering  in  the  selected  division.  Choosing  No  means  page  numbers  won't  be  printed 
unless  you  use  the  glossary  name  page. 

from  top.  If  PAGE-NUMBERS  is  set  to  Yes,  how  far  from  the  top  of  the  page  do  you 
want  the  page  number  to  be  printed?  Use  any  of  the  accepted  units  of  measure.  The 
proposed  distance  is  0.5  inch. 
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from  left.  If  PAGE-NUMBERS  is  set  to  Yes ,  how  far  from  the  left  edge  of  the  page  do 
you  want  the  number  to  be  printed?  Again,  use  any  accepted  unit  of  measure.  Word 
proposes  7.25  inches. 

In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  specifying  a  wide  gutter  can  cause  Word's  calculations  to 
move  the  position  of  the  page  number  far  enough  to  the  right  that  it  is  no  longer  on  the 
page  and  thus  does  not  get  printed.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  is  smarter  in 
handling  extra-wide  gutters  and  mirror  margins  and  prints  the  page  number  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  7.5  inches  from  the  left  edge  of  the  page. 

numbering:  (Continuous) Start.  Word's  proposed  response.  Continuous ,  starts  num¬ 
bering  at  1  in  the  first  (or  only)  division  in  a  document,  or  continues  previous  number¬ 
ing  if  the  division  follows  another.  Choosing  Start  informs  Word  that  you  will  specify 
the  starting  page  number.  This  field  also  controls  numbering  printed  with  the  special 
glossary  entry  page. 

at.  If  you  choose  Start  in  the  numbering  field,  specify  the  starting  number  here. 
Word  accepts  only  numbers,  not  letters,  so  if  you  choose  lettering  in  the  format  field 
and  want  to  start  with  the  fifth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  E,  type  5  for  the  fifth  letter. 

The  at  field  controls  page  numbers  in  running  heads  too. 

format:  (1)1  i  A  a.  These  five  choices  represent  the  five  ways  Word  can  print  page 
numbers.  Keep  the  proposed  1  for  Arabic  numerals  (1,  2, 3);  choose  I  or  i  for  uppercase 
or  lowercase  Roman  numerals  (I,  II,  III  or  i,  ii,  iii);  choose  A  or  a  for  uppercase  or  lower¬ 
case  alphabetic  lettering  (A,  B,  C  or  a,  b,  c). 

FORMAT  DIVISION  LAYOUT 


FORMAT  DIO IS  ION:  Margins  Page-numbers  line-Numbers 


FORMAT  DIUISION  LAVOUT  footnotes:  End 

number  of  columns:  i  space  between  columns:  0.5" 

division  break : (Page ) Continuous  Column  Even  Odd 


Word  lets  you  print  two  or  more  columns  on  a  page.  It  also  lets  you  place  footnote 
and  annotation  text  either  on  the  same  page  as  its  reference  mark  or  at  the  end  of  the 
division. 

footnotes:  (Same-page)  End.  Choose  where  you  want  footnotes  and  annotations  to 
be  collected  for  printing:  at  the  bottoms  of  pages  or  at  the  ends  of  divisions.  (For  more 
details,  refer  to  the  Format  Footnote  discussion  earlier  in  this  chapter  and  the  Format 
Annotation  discussion  later  in  this  chapter.) 
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number  of  columns.  Word  proposes  1,  and  that's  all  you  want  on  a  single  page  of 
a  typical  document,  such  as  a  business  letter.  If  you  want  more  than  one  column  on  a 
page,  type  in  the  number  of  columns  you  need.  The  text  will  print  as  you  instruct,  but 
on  the  screen  normally  you'll  see  a  single,  narrower  column  of  type,  adjusted  to  fit 
within  the  margins  specified  with  the  Format  Division  Margins  command  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  space  between  columns  specified  in  the  space  between  columns  field  of  the 
Format  Division  Layout  command. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  see  multiple-column  layouts  on  screen  by 
setting  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes.  Although  this  does  not 
necessarily  show  you  complete  lines  (because  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  characters 
Word  displays),  it  does  give  you  a  way  to  preview  page  and  column  breaks  before 
printing.  To  break  a  page  at  a  particular  location,  press  Shift-Ctrl-Enter  to  insert  a 
manual  page  break;  to  break  a  column  at  a  particular  place,  press  Alt-Ctrl-Enter. 

A  tip:  To  see  as  many  full  lines  of  text  as  possible  on  screen,  set  the  display  mode 
field  of  the  Options  command  to  a  43-line  text  or  graphics  mode  in  order  to  display 
more  characters  per  line.  If  you  have  a  display  capable  of  showing  graphics,  the  Print 
preView  command  is  an  excellent  way  to  preview  layouts  before  printing. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  also  change  to  a  different  number  of  columns 
on  a  single  page  as  follows:  Place  the  highlight  where  you  want  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  to  change  and  press  Ctrl-Enter  to  start  a  new  division.  Move  the  highlight  any¬ 
where  below  the  row  of  colons  that  marks  the  division  break  and  choose  the 
Format  Division  Layout  command.  Specify  the  number  of  columns  you  want  in  the 
number  of  columns  field,  specify  the  space  between  columns  if  necessary,  and  finally 
choose  Continuous  in  the  division  break  field  (as  described  shortly). 

space  between  columns.  When  there  are  several  columns  on  a  page  as  a  result  of 
division  formatting,  how  much  blank  space  do  you  want  between  any  two  of  them? 
Word  proposes  0.5  inch. 

division  break:  (Page)  Continuous  Column  Even  Odd.  This  field  controls  what 
Word  does  when  it  encounters  a  division  mark.  For  example,  if  the  field  is  set  to  Page 
(Word's  proposed  response),  a  division  mark  forces  Word  to  begin  printing  a  new 
page  immediately  and  to  format  the  page  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  new  division. 
The  division  break  field  offers  you  advanced  control  of  division  formatting;  skip  it  un¬ 
less  you  need  one  of  the  four  settings  other  than  Page. 

NOTE:  To  control  the  transition  from  one  division  to  another  with  the  division 
break  field,  change  the  formatting  of  the  division  following  the  division  mark. 

Page  begins  printing  the  new  division  on  the  next  page. 

Continuous ,  beginning  in  version  5.0,  enables  you  to  print  different  numbers  of 
columns  on  one  page.  When  you  choose  Continuous ,  Word  changes  to  the  new  division 
format  on  the  same  page.  The  new  formatting  starts  at  the  division  mark  and  controls 
the  left  and  right  margins,  number  of  columns,  and  whether  line  numbers  print.  The 
bottom-margin  formatting  doesn't  change  until  the  next  page.  When  a  division  con¬ 
tains  footnotes  or  annotations.  Word  ignores  the  Continuous  setting  and  starts  a  new 
page  at  the  division  mark. 
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In  prior  versions,  the  Continuous  setting  instructs  Word  to  delay  changing  to  the 
new  division  format  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  next  page.  Thus,  a  document  format¬ 
ted  with  different  numbers  of  columns  in  version  4.0,  for  example,  will  have  different 
page  breaks  if  printed  with  version  5.0.  To  see  where  page  breaks  will  occur,  use  the 
Print  preView  command  or  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  command. 

Column  starts  printing  the  new  division  at  the  top  of  the  next  column.  If  there  is 
only  one  column  to  a  page,  Column  begins  a  new  page. 

Even  is  similar  to  Page ,  but  it  tells  Word  to  start  the  new  division  on  the  next  even- 
numbered  (left)  page. 

Odd  is  similar  to  Even,  but  it  begins  printing  on  the  next  odd-numbered  page, 
leaving  a  blank  even-numbered  page  if  necessary.  One  use  for  Odd  is  to  ensure  that  a 
new  section  of  a  document  that  is  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  always  starts  on 
a  right  (odd-numbered)  page. 

FORMAT  DIVISION  LINE-NUMBERS 


FORMAT  DIVISION:  Margins  Page-numbers  Layout 


1  ine-Numbers 


FORMAT  DIVISION  LINE-NUMBERS:  Ves  2J  from  text:  0.4" 

restart  at : (Page )Di vision  Continuous  increments:  1 


The  Format  Division  line-Numbers  command  tells  Word  to  number  the  lines  of 
text  in  a  document.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  legal  documents,  and  it  also  can  be  useful 
in  numbering  the  lines  of  a  computer  program  or  an  annotated  manuscript. 

Line  numbers  are  Arabic  numerals  and  are  added  when  the  document  is  printed; 
they  do  not  appear  on  screen.  You  can,  however,  see  the  number  of  the  line  containing 
the  highlight  by  setting  the  line  numbers  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes  and  the 
count  blank  space  field  of  the  same  command  to  No.  Word  then  displays  the  number  of 
the  current  line  next  to  the  page  number  in  the  bottom-left  corner  of  the  screen. 

Word  shows  some  wisdom  in  adding  line  numbers.  It  does  not  count  any  text, 
such  as  running  heads  and  footnotes,  that  is  outside  the  main  body  of  the  document. 
Nor  does  it  count  blank  space  between  lines  or  blank  space  added  with  the  space  before 
and  space  after  fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  It  does,  however,  count  any 
blank  lines  you  add  to  a  document  by  pressing  the  Enter  key.  If  a  document  is  format¬ 
ted  with  side-by-side  paragraphs.  Word  ignores  the  number  of  columns  they  create 
and  instead  numbers  each  matched  set  of  lines  as  a  single  line.  In  a  multiple-column 
document,  however,  which  you  create  with  division  formatting.  Word  numbers  each 
line  of  each  column  separately. 

Fields  of  the  Format  Division  line-Numbers  Command 

LINE  NUMBERS  Yes  (No).  Choose  Yes  if  you  want  line  numbers  printed  in  your 
document. 
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from  text.  How  far  from  the  left  edge  of  the  line  do  you  want  the  number  printed? 
Word  proposes  0.4  inch — enough  to  make  the  numbers  clearly  visible,  even  if  you  add 
vertical  lines  to  the  left  of  the  text  with  revision  marks  or  paragraph  borders.  You  can, 
however,  specify  any  distance  from  the  text,  provided  it  is  less  than  the  width  of  the 
left  margin.  In  multiple-column  documents,  be  careful  to  set  the  from  text  field  to  a 
value  that  is  less  than  the  space  between  columns. 

Word  prints  line  numbers  as  right-aligned.  If  there  is  not  enough  room  to  print  the 
entire  number,  it  eliminates  digits,  beginning  with  the  one  farthest  to  the  left.  Thus,  on 
long  documents,  be  sure  to  allow  enough  room  for  however  many  digits  will  be  in  the 
largest  line  number.  To  allow  for  more  white  space  on  a  crowded  page  (or  to  match  the 
font  and  size  of  line  numbers  with  the  rest  of  the  document),  you  can  create  a  line- 
number  style  with  the  usage  Character  and  the  reserved  variant  Line  Number.  (For 
more  on  creating  styles,  refer  to  chapters  7  and  31.) 

restart  at:  (Page)  Division  Continuous.  Do  you  want  Word  to  start  each  page  with 
line  number  1  (the  default)?  If  not,  do  you  want  numbering  to  restart  with  every  new 
division,  or  do  you  want  numbering  to  be  continuous  throughout  a  document  that 
contains  multiple  divisions? 

Word  can  also  print  line  numbers  in  nonconsecutive  divisions  of  a  document — for 
example,  in  only  the  first  and  fourth  divisions.  If  you  choose  Continuous  numbering. 
Word  picks  up  where  it  left  off  in  the  last  division  that  contained  line  numbers. 

increments.  Do  you  want  the  lines  numbered  2, 2, 3, 4, 5,  and  so  on  or  do  you 
prefer  a  different  increment,  such  as  5  (making  it  5, 10, 15,  and  so  on)?  Specify  the  incre¬ 
ment  you  want  in  this  field  if  you  do  not  want  Word's  default  of  2. 


FORMAT  RUNNING-HEAD 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  ijj 

sEarch  repLace  rev is i on-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


unn ing-head 


FORMAT  RUNNING-HEAD  position:  Top  Bottom  TfflB 

odd  pages : (Ves)No  even  pages : (Ves)No  first  page:  VesCNo) 
a  1 ignnent : (Left-narg in )Edge-of -paper 


Stylesheet 


A  running  head,  often  called  a  "header"  or  a  "footer,"  is  one  or  more  lines  of  text 
printed  in  the  margin  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  one  or  more  pages.  A  title,  for  example,  is 
often  printed  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  a  chapter  or  report,  and  a  page  number  or  other 
message  may  be  repeated  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  page.  Sometimes  different  run¬ 
ning  heads  appear  on  odd-numbered  and  even-numbered  pages,  and  often  running 
heads  are  omitted  on  the  first  page  of  a  document.  You  can  accommodate  all  these 
situations  and  more  with  the  Format  Running-head  command,  which  turns  any  para¬ 
graph  in  which  it  is  executed  into  a  running  head  and  lets  you  choose  generally  where 
it  will  be  printed.  Simply  select  the  paragraph,  choose  the  Format  Running-head  com¬ 
mand,  fill  in  the  command  fields  as  desired,  and  execute  the  command. 
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Fields  of  the  Format  Running-head  Command 

position:  Top  Bottom  (None).  Do  you  want  the  running  head  to  be  printed  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  the  page?  (This  is  linked  to  the  running  head  position  fields  of  the 
Format  Division  Margin  command,  explained  shortly.)  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you 
can  choose  None  to  transform  a  running  head  into  a  normal  text  paragraph.  (If  you're 
using  a  version  prior  to  5.0,  you  turn  a  running  head  into  a  normal  paragraph  by  set¬ 
ting  the  odd  pages ,  even  pages ,  and  first  page  fields  to  No.) 

NOTE:  Word  offers  keyboard  shortcuts  for  creating  and  changing  running  heads. 
To  create  a  running  head  to  be  printed  at  the  top  of  all  but  the  first  page,  move  the 
highlight  to  the  paragraph  (blank  or  otherwise)  that  is  to  become  the  running  head 
and  press  Ctrl-F2.  To  create  a  running  head  to  be  printed  at  the  bottom  of  all  but  the 
first  page,  press  Alt-F2.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  to  turn  a  running  head  into  a  nor¬ 
mal  paragraph,  press  Alt-P  (Alt-XP  if  a  style  sheet  is  attached  to  the  document). 

odd  pages:  (Yes)  No.  Do  you  want  the  running  head  printed  on  odd-numbered 
(right)  pages?  Generally,  the  answer  to  this  is  Yes ,  unless  you  are  using  different  run¬ 
ning  heads  on  odd-numbered  and  even-numbered  pages. 

even  pages:  (Yes)  No.  Do  you  want  this  running  head  printed  on  even-numbered 
(left)  pages?  Generally,  the  answer  to  this  too  is  Yes ,  unless  you  are  using  different 
running  heads  on  even-numbered  and  odd-numbered  pages. 

first  page:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  this  running  head  to  be  printed  on  the  first  page 
of  the  division?  Often  as  not,  the  answer  here  is  No,  because  running  heads  usually 
don't  appear  on  title  or  cover  pages.  If  you  choose  Yes ,  make  the  running  head  the  first 
paragraph  in  the  division. 

alignment:  (Left-margin)  Edge-of -paper.  This  field  lets  you  choose  whether  you 
want  the  running  head  to  be  oriented  in  reference  to  the  left  margin,  as  Word  pro¬ 
poses,  or  with  the  edge  of  the  paper  (extending  into  the  left  margin). 

Choosing  Edge-of-paper  is  useful  when  you  want  a  running  head  to  be  exempt  from 
the  left  and  right  margins  you  set  with  the  Format  Division  Margins  command.  Edge- 
of-paper  means  your  running  heads  can  print  to  the  left  or  right  of  ordinary  text,  un¬ 
constrained  by  page  margins.  Prior  to  version  5.0,  all  running  heads  were  oriented  to 
the  edge  of  the  paper  and  you  deliberately  gave  them  a  left  indent  if  you  wanted  them 
to  align  with  the  page  margin  that  governed  the  rest  of  the  document.  You  can  still  use 
the  Format  Paragraph  command's  left  indent  field  to  indent  a  running  head,  but  it  is 
easier  in  version  5.0  to  set  the  alignment  field  to  Left-margin  and  leave  the  paragraph's 
left  indent  set  to  0. 

NOTE:  If  you  are  an  experienced  user  of  earlier  versions  of  Word,  bear  in  mind 
that  you  do  not  need  to  specify  a  left  indent  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command  in 
order  to  align  running  heads.  If  you  do  specify  a  left  indent  when  the  alignment  field  is 
set  to  Left-margin,  your  running  head  will  be  indented  the  distance  of  the  left  margin 
plus  the  left  indent. 
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Understanding  Running  Heads 

Running  heads  print  from  the  page  at  which  the  Format  Running-head  command 
is  put  into  effect  until  the  end  of  the  division  or  until  Word  encounters  another  run¬ 
ning  head  with  the  same  combination  of  position,  odd  pages,  even  pages,  and  first 
page.  To  keep  a  running  head  from  printing  beyond  a  particular  page,  either  create  a 
new  division  or  replace  the  running-head  paragraph  with  another  one — even  if  the 
new  one  is  a  paragraph  that  has  no  printable  characters  in  it  (some  spaces  and  a  para¬ 
graph  mark,  for  instance). 

If  you  want  a  running  head  to  print  on  the  same  page  on  which  it  exists  in  the  text, 
it  must  be  the  first  paragraph  on  the  page.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  adjusts 
top  and  bottom  margins  to  accommodate  running  heads  that  are  deeper  than  the  page 
margin,  and  it  wraps  the  lines  of  a  running  head  to  fit  the  page.  In  earlier  versions,  it 
does  not.  If  you  execute  the  Format  Running-head  command  in  Word  4.0  without 
changing  any  of  the  settings  Word  proposes,  the  running  head  will  appear  at  the  top 
of  all  pages  except  the  first  page  of  the  division. 


Format  Running-head  and  Other  Commands 

You  use  the  Format  Running-head  command  in  conjunction  with  the  Format  Divi¬ 
sion  Margins,  Format  Paragraph,  and,  sometimes,  the  Format  Character,  Format  Tab 
Set,  and  Format  pOsition  commands.  Jointly,  they  provide  remarkable  flexibility,  but 
their  interactions  can  be  relatively  complex.  Understanding  how  the  commands  relate 
to  each  other  is  the  key  to  success: 

♦  Format  Running-head  turns  a  selected  paragraph  into  a  running  head  and  spec¬ 
ifies  where  and  on  what  pages  it  is  printed.  It  does  not  control  the  appearance  of 
the  running  head  or  the  exact  vertical  position  of  the  running  head  on  the  page. 

♦  Format  Division  Margins  (the  running-head  position  fields)  lets  you  specify  the 
exact  vertical  positions  reserved  for  running  heads  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
pages.  But  specifying  these  positions  has  no  effect  unless  there  is  a  running 
head.  (Remember,  you  convert  paragraphs  into  running  heads  with  the  Format 
Running-head  command.) 

♦  Format  Paragraph  controls  the  layout  of  the  line  or  lines  that  make  up  the  run¬ 
ning  head.  In  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  the  Format  Paragraph  command  is 
the  only  way  you  can  control  the  horizontal  placement  of  a  running  head.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  version  5.0,  the  alignment  field  of  the  Format  Running-head  command 
also  provides  control  over  horizontal  placement. 

♦  Format  Character  can  be  used  to  boldface,  underline,  or  otherwise  format  the 
characters  within  the  running  head. 

♦  Format  pOsition  can  be  used  to  give  a  running  head  a  fixed,  or  "absolute"  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  page — useful  in  designing  complex  or  nonstandard  layouts.  This 
lets  you  put  a  running  head  literally  anywhere  on  the  page,  and  if  used  with  the 
Library  Link  command,  it  lets  you  put  a  picture  or  image  in  the  same  place  on 
page  after  page. 
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♦  Format  Tab  Set  is  often  used  to  create  tab  stops  in  running  heads  because  run¬ 
ning  heads  frequently  contain  words  or  phrases  separated  by  tab  characters. 

For  example,  the  running  head  of  a  report  might  have  a  title  printed  flush  left 
and  a  page  number  printed  flush  right,  courtesy  of  a  tab  character  and  a  right- 
aligned  tab  stop.  (In  any  version  of  Word,  tab  stops  are  another  way  to  produce 
formatting.  For  example,  if  you  want  the  page  numbers  always  on  the  "outside" 
and  the  titles  always  on  the  "inside"  of  double-sided  pages,  use  different  run¬ 
ning  heads  for  odd-numbered  and  even-numbered  pages.) 

Running-Head  Symbols 

On  screen,  running  heads  are  identified  in  a  document  by  a  caret  (A)  that  appears 
in  the  selection  bar  immediately  left  of  the  first  line  of  the  running-head  paragraph. 
The  running-head  symbols  consist  of  one  or  two  lowercase  letters.  They  indicate 
where  in  the  document  the  adjacent  running  head  will  print. 


Symbol 

Running-head  location 

t 

top  of  both  even-numbered  and  odd-numbered  pages 

te 

top  of  even-numbered  pages 

to 

top  of  odd-numbered  pages 

tf 

top  of  the  first  page  only 

b 

bottom  of  both  even-numbered  and  odd-numbered  pages 

be 

bottom  of  even-numbered  pages 

bo 

bottom  of  odd-numbered  pages 

bf 

bottom  of  the  first  page  only 

Page  Numbers 

Word's  automatic  page  numbering  can  be  activated  in  running  heads,  either  with 
the  glossary  entry  page  or  (beginning  with  version  5.0)  with  the  Format  Division  Page- 
numbers  command. 

The  word  page  actually  represents  a  special  character  stored  permanently  in  the 
glossary.  You  can  insert  it  into  the  text  at  any  time  by  typing  page  and  pressing  the  F3 
key.  The  page  number  is  represented  as  (page)  on  the  screen,  but  the  current  page  num¬ 
ber  is  printed  on  paper. 

The  (page)  character  is  useful  when  you  want  page  numbers  linked  with  a  label 
such  as  the  word  Page.  Typing  Page  page  and  pressing  F3,  for  example,  causes  Page 
(page)  to  appear  in  the  text  of  the  running  head  but  Page  5  to  appear  on  the  printed  page 
5.  A  page-number  style  created  with  the  character  variant  Page  number  does  not  affect 
page  numbers  printed  with  (page). 

In  addition  a  (nextpage)  character,  also  stored  in  the  glossary,  lets  you  print  the 
number  of  the  next  page  so  that  you  can,  for  example,  use  the  phrase  "Continued  on 
page  (nextpage)"  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  with  continued  text. 
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THE  FORMAT  STYLESHEET  SUBMENU 


NOTE:  You  can  skip  this  section  for  now  if  you  don't  use  style  sheets. 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head 
sEarch  repLace  revision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


Itylesheet] 


FORMAT  STVLESHEET:  YHiErail  Character  Paragraph  Division  Record 


Five  commands  govern  the  way  existing  style  sheets  are  used  with  documents: 
Format  Stylesheet  Attach,  Format  Stylesheet  Character,  Format  Stylesheet  Paragraph, 
Format  Stylesheet  Division,  and  Format  Stylesheet  Record.  Of  these.  Format  Style- 
sheet  Attach  and  Format  Stylesheet  Record  are  the  most  important — the  former  be¬ 
cause  it  controls  which  style  Sheet,  if  any,  is  attached  to  a  document,  and  the  latter  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  you  to  save  formats  from  your  documents  as  styles,  without  having  to 
enter  the  Gallery. 

The  other  three  Format  Stylesheet  commands  primarily  offer  you  an  alternative 
to  key  codes — they  let  you  do  the  same  things  you  do  when  you  press  an  Alt-key 
combination:  attach  character,  paragraph,  and  division  styles  to  selected  text.  These 
commands  are  not  used  to  create  or  to  modify  style  sheets,  but  to  apply  formatting  in¬ 
structions  from  existing  style  sheets  to  specific  documents.  Chapter  31,  "Power  Tools: 
Style  Sheets,"  explains  the  relationship  between  documents  and  style  sheets  in  detail. 

FORMAT  STYLESHEET  ATTACH 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET:  ';llBET3fl  Character  Paragraph  Division  Record 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET  ATTACH:  | 

Use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command  to  look  at  the  name  of  the  style 
sheet,  if  any,  that  is  attached  to  the  entire  current  document,  or  to  assign  or  switch  a 
document's  style  sheet.  Because  more  than  one  style  sheet  can  be  applied  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  (although  not  at  the  same  time),  you  can  dramatically  change  the  appearance  of 
a  document  simply  by  swapping  one  style  sheet  for  another.  Step  by  step,  this  is  how 
you  attach  a  different  style  sheet  to  a  document: 

1.  Select  any  character(s)  within  the  document. 

2.  Choose  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command. 

3.  When  the  name  of  the  presently  attached  style  sheet,  if  any,  is  displayed  in  the 
FORMAT  STYLESHEET  ATTACH  field,  type  in  the  name  of  a  different  style  sheet 
if  you  know  its  name  and  (if  appropriate)  which  drive  or  directory  it's  in.  (You 
can  omit  the  .STY  extension.)  If  you're  not  certain  of  the  style  sheet's  name  or 
location,  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list.  If  the  name  appears,  highlight  it.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  version  5.0,  if  you  don't  see  the  name  you  can  highlight  the  bracketed 
name  of  a  drive  or  directory  and  press  the  Tab  key  to  see  a  new  list. 
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4.  Execute  the  command.  The  new  style  sheet  will  replace  the  former  one,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  document  might  change  immediately,  if  the  new  style  sheet 
imposes  new  formatting  rules. 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET  CHARACTER 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET:  Attach 


Character! 


Paragraph  Division  Record 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET  CHARACTER:  | 


Use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Character  command  to  identify  or  switch  the  style 
currently  controlling  the  format  of  the  selected  character(s).  Choosing  the  command 
produces  a  single  field,  FORMAT  STYLESHEET  CHARACTER ,  which  identifies  the 
current  character  style,  if  any,  that  is  formatting  the  selected  character  (or  the  first — 
leftmost — character  if  more  than  one  is  selected).  The  command  identifies  the  style 
by  its  usage  and  variant  number  or  name.  For  example: 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET  CHARACTER: 


haracter  Standard 


Because  the  Format  Stylesheet  command  fields  reflect  only  formatting  that  is 
governed  by  a  style,  any  character  that  has  been  shaped  by  any  direct  formatting — 
that  is,  by  the  Format  Character  command  or  a  built-in  character  format — causes  the 
FORMAT  STYLESHEET  CHARACTER  command  field  to  be  blank. 


Switching  a  Character  Style 

When  the  FORMAT  STYLESHEET  CHARACTER  field  is  displayed,  you  can  replace 
the  current  formatting  or  style  with  any  other  character  style  in  a  style  sheet.  Or  you 
can  apply  a  style  where  there  is  none.  A  new  style  dislodges  any  previous  direct  for¬ 
matting  or  character  style.  The  new  style  affects  the  entire  selection.  When  the  field 
is  displayed,  you  can  switch  to  a  new  character  style  in  either  of  two  ways: 

♦  Type  the  name  of  the  character  style  you  want  (such  as  Character  3). 
or: 

♦  View  a  list  of  available  character  styles,  highlight  the  style  of  your  choice,  and 
execute  the  command  to  apply  it  to  the  selection.  If  you  request  a  list,  note  that 
some  style  descriptions  generated  by  the  Format  Stylesheet  Character,  Format 
Stylesheet  Paragraph,  and  Format  Stylesheet  Division  commands  are  cut  at  the 
39th  letter.  That's  so  two  lists  can  appear  side  by  side  on  an  80-column  screen. 

FORMAT  STYLESHEET  PARAGRAPH 

Use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Paragraph  command  exactly  as  you  use  the  Format 
Stylesheet  Character  command,  but  to  identify  or  switch  the  paragraph  style  that 
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controls  the  format  of  the  selected  paragraph  or  paragraphs.  Choosing  the  command 
produces  the  field  FORMAT  STYLESHEET  PARAGRAPH. 

When  you  choose  the  command,  the  command  field  shows  the  name  of  the  para¬ 
graph  style  of  the  selection,  provided  that  the  entire  selection  has  the  same  style.  The 
field  is  blank  if  the  selection  contains  more  than  one  paragraph  style  or  if  it  contains 
any  direct  paragraph  formatting  accomplished  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command 
or  a  built-in  format. 

Change  to  a  different  paragraph  style  in  a  style  sheet  by  using  any  of  the  methods 
described  for  the  Format  Stylesheet  Character  command. 

FORMAT  STYLESHEET  DIVISION 

Use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Division  command  to  identify  or  switch  the  division 
style  that  controls  formatting  of  the  selected  division(s).  Choosing  the  command  pro¬ 
duces  the  field  FORMAT  STYLESHEET  DIVISION. 

You  use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Division  command  as  you  do  the  Format  Stylesheet 
Paragraph  command,  except  that  selecting  a  single  character  in  a  division  selects  the 
entire  division. 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET  RECORD 

FORMAT  STYLESHEET:  Attach  Character  Paragraph  Division 


FORMAT  STYLESHEET  RECORD  key  code:  |  usage:  Character (Paragraph )Di vision 

variant:  1  renark: 

Use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command  to  save  the  character,  paragraph,  or 
division  formatting  of  the  currently  selected  text  or  to  change  the  formatting  described 
by  an  existing  style.  Called  "style  by  example,"  this  is  a  quick  and  effective  means  of 
creating  or  modifying  a  style  sheet.  You  can  record  styles  either  from  an  existing,  for¬ 
matted  document  or  from  a  document  you  are  formatting  as  you  write  and  edit. 

Use  of  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command  was  illustrated  in  Chapter  7. 
Briefly,  here  is  the  procedure. 

First,  select  the  text  from  which  you  want  to  record  formatting.  Be  cautious  here.  If 
the  text  you  highlight  contains  mixed  formatting — character,  paragraph,  or  division — 
Word  records  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  formatting  it  encounters.  The  formatting  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  containing  normal  and  italic  words,  for  example,  may  be  translated  into  either  a 
normal  or  an  italic  character  style,  based  on  the  formatting  of  the  first  character  in  the 
selection.  In  the  case  of  paragraphs  or  divisions  with  mixed  formatting.  Word  records 
the  formatting  of  the  first  paragraph  or  the  first  division  and  ignores  the  rest. 

When  the  text  is  selected  and  formatted  as  you  want,  choose  the  Format  Stylesheet 
Record  command  or  press  Alt-FlO  and  fill  in  the  fields  as  described  in  this  section  of 
the  chapter.  If  you  need  more  information  on  what  these  fields  represent,  refer  to 
Chapter  7  or  to  Chapter  16,  "The  Gallery  Command,"  for  a  detailed  explanation. 
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NOTE:  If  a  style  sheet  is  already  attached  to  the  document.  Word  displays  the  key 
code  and  other  particulars  of  the  paragraph  style  applied  to  the  selected  text.  Don't  be 
nonplussed  if  you  are  trying  to  record  a  character  or  division  style  and  Word  proposes 
totally  unrelated  items  in  the  fields  it  displays.  Simply  change  them. 

Fields  of  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  Command 

key  code .  After  a  style  is  recorded,  you  can  apply  it  to  text  you  want  to  format  by 
pressing  the  key  code  while  you  hold  down  the  Alt  key.  In  the  key  code  field,  type  a 
one-character  or  two-character  key  code  of  your  choice.  A  two-character  key  code  is 
preferable  because  it  gives  you  more  flexibility  and  is  more  likely  to  suggest  the  type 
of  style  it  represents.  Avoid  beginning  a  key  code  with  the  letter  X. 

usage.  The  usage  defines  the  type  of  style  you  are  recording:  character,  para¬ 
graph,  or  division.  By  analogy,  it  is  equivalent  to  your  last  name. 

variant.  The  variant  is  the  name  or  number  that  distinguishes  one  style  from  an¬ 
other  within  a  usage  group,  as  your  first  name  distinguishes  you  from  other  family 
members  with  the  same  last  name.  Type  the  name  or  number  you  want  to  assign  or 
press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  available  variants.  Any  variant  in  the  list  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  parentheses  enclosing  a  key  code  has  already  been  assigned  to  a  style  and 
cannot  be  used  again  in  this  style  sheet. 

remark.  A  remark  is  optional,  but  it's  a  good  way  to  describe  a  style  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  It  can  be  up  to  28  characters  long,  including  spaces.  This  book  uses  all-capital 
letters  for  remarks,  to  make  them  stand  out  when  either  printed  or  displayed  in  the 
Gallery. 

After  you  fill  in  the  fields  of  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command,  press  Enter 
to  create  the  style.  If  you  enter  the  Gallery  (by  pressing  Esc  G),  you'll  see  the  style  dis¬ 
played  there.  To  save  the  styles  you  have  recorded,  use  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Save 
command.  If  you  save  the  style  sheet  as  NORMAL.STY,  Word  will  use  it  whenever  you 
work  from  the  drive  or  directory  in  which  the  style  sheet  has  been  saved. 

FORMAT  SEARCH  AND  FORMAT  REPLACE 

Two  related  Format  commands.  Format  sEarch  and  Format  repLace,  add  to  your 
formatting  flexibility  in  much  the  same  ways  that  the  Search  and  Replace  commands 
on  the  Edit  menu  enhance  your  efficiency  in  editing  a  document.  Just  as  the  Search  and 
Replace  commands  find  and  replace  specified  text.  Format  sEarch  and  Format  repLace 
find  and  replace  specified  formatting.  Both  commands  offer  submenus  that  enable  you 
to  locate  or  change  styles  from  a  style  sheet,  as  well  as  conventional,  direct  formatting. 

By  using  a  single  command,  you  can  search  for,  or  replace,  combinations  of  char¬ 
acter  formatting,  such  as  characters  that  are  both  underlined  and  italic,  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  paragraph  formatting,  such  as  paragraphs  that  are  both  centered  and  justified. 
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But  you  cannot  tell  Word  to  search  for  two  different  formats  at  the  same  time,  such  as 
characters  that  are  either  italic  or  underlined  or  paragraphs  that  are  either  centered  or 
justified.  When  you  search  for,  or  replace,  styles,  you  do  it  on  the  basis  of  key  codes, 
and  you  do  it  one  style  at  a  time. 

You  can  search  for  and  replace  formatting  within  text  formatted  as  hidden,  and 
you  can  sometimes  do  so  whether  or  not  the  text  is  displayed  on  the  screen.  You 
should,  however,  set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  Window  Display  com¬ 
mand  to  Yes  if  you  are  going  to  search  for  or  replace  formats.  If  you  forget  and  the  field 
is  set  to  No,  Word  will  still  indicate  that  it  has  located  the  desired  formatting, 
as  follows: 

^  When  you  use  the  Format  sEarch  command,  Word  moves  the  highlight  to,  or 
just  to  the  right  of,  the  location  of  the  hidden  text  if  the  formatting  occurs  within 
the  hidden  text.  The  presence  of  the  hidden  text  might  be  indicated  by  a  double¬ 
headed  arrow. 

♦  When  you  use  the  Format  repLace  command.  Word  finds  the  formatting  you 
specified,  displays  the  hidden  text,  and  highlights  the  appropriate  character(s) 
or  paragraph(s)  if  the  confirm  field  is  set  to  Yes.  Otherwise,  it  simply  replaces  the 
old  formatting  with  the  new. 

THE  FORMAT  SEARCH  SUBMENU 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
saaa  repLace  revision~Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


FORMAT  SEARCH:  gjBSSSSSI  Paragraph  Style 

The  Format  sEarch  command  includes  three  subcommands  that  search  for  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  character,  paragraph,  or  division  formatting  you  specify.  Depending 
on  whether  you  choose  Up  or  Down  in  the  subcommand  fields.  Word  searches  from  the 
current  location  of  the  highlight  either  up  (toward  the  beginning  of  the  document)  or 
down  (toward  the  end).  The  search  does  not  include  any  highlighted  text.  To  search  an 
entire  document,  press  Ctrl-PgUp  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  first  character  of  the 
document.  To  repeat  a  search,  press  Shift-F4. 

FORMAT  SEARCH  CHARACTER 


FORMAT  SEARCH  CHARACTER  direction: 
bold:  Yes  No 
strikethrough:  Yes  No 
double  underline:  Yes  No 
font  name : 
hidden:  Yes  No 


Up 

italic:  Yes  No  underline:  Yes  No 

uppercase:  Yes  No  small  caps:  Yes  No 
position:  Normal  Superscript  Subscript 
font  size:  font  color: 
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Use  this  subcommand  to  search  for  character  formatting  applied  with  built-in 
formats  or  with  the  Format  Character  command.  Except  for  the  direction  field,  where 
you  specify  whether  to  search  up  or  down  in  the  document,  the  fields  and  their  mean¬ 
ings  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fields  in  the  Format  Character  command. 

The  Format  sEarch  Character  subcommand  can't  find  formatting  that  was  applied 
with  styles. 


FORMAT  SEARCH  PARAGRAPH 

FORMAT  SEARCH  PARAGRAPH  direction:  Up  iiBffl 

alignment:  Left  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  first  line:  right  indent: 

line  spacing:  space  before:  space  after: 

keep  together:  Ves  No  keep  follow:  Yes  No  side  by  side:  Yes  No 

Use  this  subcommand  to  search  for  paragraph  formatting  applied  with  built-in 
formats  or  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  Again,  except  for  direction,  the  fields 
and  their  meanings  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fields  in  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand.  The  search  skips  over  identical  paragraph  formatting  applied  with  styles. 


FORMAT  SEARCH  STYLE 

FORMAT  SEARCH  STYLE  key  code:  |  direction:  Up (Down) 


Use  this  subcommand  to  search  for  character,  paragraph,  or  division  styles.  The 
key  code  you  type  in  the  key  code  field  must  exist  in  the  style  sheet  currently  attached 
to  the  document.  Format  sEarch  Style  is  for  finding  styles  only;  Word  skips  over  for¬ 
matting  applied  with  built-in  formats  or  the  Format  commands. 

THE  FORMAT  REPLACE  SUBMENU 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  revision-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  bookmark 


FORMAT  REPLACE:  liflEflETffEH  Paragraph  Style 

The  Format  repLace  command  includes  three  subcommands  that  search  for  occur¬ 
rences  of  specified  character,  paragraph,  or  division  formatting  and  replace  them  with 
other  formatting  you  specify.  If  you  choose  Yes  in  the  confirm  field  of  a  subcommand. 
Word  stops  at  each  occurrence  and  asks  you  to  Enter  Y  to  replace ,  N  to  skip  and  continue , 
or  Esc  to  cancel  ( Enter  Y  to  replace ,  N  to  ignore ,  or  press  Esc  to  cancel  in  versions  prior  to 
5.0).  If  you  choose  No,  Word  replaces  all  occurrences  it  finds.  Whether  you  choose  Yes 
or  No,  Word  displays  the  number  of  replacements  in  the  message  line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  screen  when  it  completes  the  command. 
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Unlike  Format  sEarch,  Format  repLace  moves  in  only  one  direction:  down.  To 
search  an  entire  document,  first  press  Ctrl-PgUp  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  top  of  the 
document.  To  limit  the  search  to  a  portion  of  a  document,  highlight  the  portion  before 
choosing  Format  repLace. 


FORMAT  REPLACE  CHARACTER 


FORMAT  REPLACE  CHARACTER  confirm: 
bold:  Yes  No 
strikethrough:  Yes  No 
double  underline:  Yes  No 
f  ont  name : 
hidden:  Yes  No 


FEB  No 

italic:  Yes  No  underline:  Yes  No 

uppercase:  Yes  No  snail  caps:  Yes  No 

position:  Normal  Superscript  Subscript 
font  size:  font  color: 


Use  this  subcommand  to  replace  character  formatting  applied  either  with  built-in 
formats  or  with  the  Format  Character  command.  Except  for  the  confirm  field,  where 
you  specify  whether  or  not  you  want  to  confirm  each  replacement,  the  fields  and  their 
meanings  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fields  of  the  Format  Character  command.  After 
you  fill  in  the  fields  appropriately,  press  Enter  to  display  a  second  and  similar  set  of 
fields.  Use  these  fields  to  specify  the  replacement  formatting. 

The  Format  repLace  Character  subcommand  can't  find  character  formatting  ap¬ 
plied  with  styles. 


FORMAT  REPLACE  PARAGRAPH 

FORMAT  REPLACE  PARAGRAPH  confirm:  Qg  No 

alignment:  Left  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  first  line:  right  indent: 

line  spacing:  space  before:  space  after: 

keep  together:  Yes  No  keep  follow:  Yes  No  side  by  side:  Yes  No 


Use  this  subcommand  to  search  for  paragraph  formatting  applied  with  built-in 
formats  or  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  Again,  except  for  confirm,  the  fields 
and  their  meanings  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand.  Fill  in  the  fields  and  press  Enter  to  display  a  second  set  of  command  fields  in 
which  you  specify  the  replacement  formatting. 

The  command  can't  replace  formatting  applied  with  styles. 

FORMAT  REPLACE  STYLE 

FORMAT  REPLACE  STYLE  key  code:  |  with: 

conf irm : ( Yes )No 


Use  this  subcommand  to  replace  character,  paragraph,  or  division  styles.  The  key 
codes  you  type  in  the  key  code  and  (replace)  with  fields  must  exist  in  the  style  sheet  cur¬ 
rently  attached  to  the  document.  Format  repLace  Style  is  for  replacing  styles  only; 
Word  skips  over  identical  formatting  applied  with  built-in  formats  or  the  Format 
commands. 
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THE  FORMAT  REVISION-MARKS  SUBMENU 

We  usually  think  of  editing  as  a  one-step  process:  We  make  a  change,  and  that's 
it — the  change  is  made.  But  Word's  manuscript  revision  feature  lets  you  break  editing 
into  a  two-step  process.  If  you  turn  the  feature  on.  Word  considers  all  the  additions  or 
deletions  you  make  to  be  tentative.  At  your  option.  Word  will  show  all  the  changes 
you've  made.  This  is  the  first  step.  When  you're  sure  of  what  you  want,  you're  ready 
for  the  second  step:  telling  Word  to  accept  or  reject  the  changes.  The  commands  in  the 
Format  revision-Marks  submenu  let  you  accomplish  this.  Along  the  way,  they  help 
you  make  discriminating  choices  when  you  are  confronted  with  passages  competing 
for  inclusion  in  a  document.  This  manuscript-revision  feature  is  also  known  as 
redlining. 

In  one  step,  the  tentative  stage,  if  you  delete  a  passage.  Word  "deletes"  the  original 
text  to  the  scrap,  as  usual.  But  instead  of  removing  the  text  from  the  document,  it 
marks  the  text  as  deleted  by  striking  it  through  (with  a  horizontal  line).  Similarly,  if 
you  insert  new  material.  Word  displays  it  like  any  other  text  you  type,  but  at  your  op¬ 
tion  Word  can  also  mark  the  addition  as  provisional  with  underlining,  boldfacing,  or 
another  format  you  specify  with  the  Format  revision-Mark  Options  command. 

On  the  screen  and  on  paper.  Word  shows  all  insertions  and  deletions  where  they 
occur.  To  make  changes  easier  to  spot,  you  can  also  tell  Word  to  place  a  vertical  bar  in 
the  margin  next  to  each  altered  line  of  text. 

In  step  two,  you  can  accept  marked  changes  and  simultaneously  incorporate  them 
into  the  document  by  selecting  the  text  and  telling  Word  to  remove  revision  marks 
(that  is,  "unmark"  the  text  and  make  it  normal).  Or  you  can  reject  a  potential  change, 
making  it  go  away,  by  telling  Word  to  undo  the  revision. 

When  the  manuscript-revision  feature  is  on.  Word  guards  against  undocumented 
deletions  of  original  text  by  refusing  to  remove  even  a  single  character  from  the  docu¬ 
ment  without  leaving  visual  evidence  of  its  removal.  Thus,  although  you  can  freely  de¬ 
lete  newly  inserted  text,  you  cannot  overtype  any  existing  text,  nor  backspace  over  it, 
without  first  turning  off  the  revision  feature.  Similarly,  if  you  use  the  Replace  com¬ 
mand  to  replace  one  word  with  another.  Word  marks  the  old  one  as  deleted,  rather 
than  simply  replacing  it. 

When  manuscript  revision  is  turned  on,  the  letters  MR  appear  at  the  bottom  right 
of  the  screen,  in  the  status  line.  If  manuscript  revision  was  turned  on  when  you  saved 
a  document.  Word  turns  it  on  again  when  the  document  is  reloaded. 

FORMAT  REVISION-MARKS  OPTIONS 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  iflJTHflTHTETOlS  pOsition  Annotation  bookmarK 


FORMAT  REU  IS  ION-MARKS :  accept-Revisions  Undo-revisions  Search 
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Use  the  Format  revision-Mark  Options  command  to  turn  manuscript  revision  on 
and  off  and  to  set  your  preferences  for  marking  insertions  and  changes.  Choosing  For¬ 
mat  revision-Mark  Options  causes  Word  to  display  the  following  fields: 

FORMAT  REU IS  ION-MARK  OPTIONS 

add  revision  narks:  Ves  US 

inserted  text:  Nornal  BoldCUnder 1 ined) Uppercase  Double-underlined 
revision  bar  position : (None) Left  Right  Outside 


add  revision  marks:  Yes  (No).  This  field  is  the  manuscript-revision  feature's 
on=off  switch.  If  you  choose  Yes ,  Word  will  consider  any  new  editing  to  be  tentative.  It 
will  strike  through  any  characters  you  delete  and  will  mark  insertions  and  changed 
lines  according  to  the  preferences  you  express  in  the  remaining  two  fields  of  the  com¬ 
mand.  If  you  choose  No,  Word  turns  off  the  manuscript-revision  feature.  Turning  off 
the  revision  feature  does  not  affect  editing  you've  already  completed.  Editing  that 
Word  considers  tentative  will  remain  so  until  you  use  the  Remove-marks  subcom¬ 
mand  of  the  Undo-revisions  subcommand. 

inserted  text:  Normal  Bold  (Underlined)  Uppercase  Double-underlined.  Do  you 
want  insertions  visually  distinguished  from  surrounding  text  and,  if  so,  what  special 
formatting  do  you  want  them  to  have?  Word  proposes  underlining  all  insertions,  but 
you  can  choose  boldfacing,  all-capitals,  or  double-underlining  if  you  prefer.  If  you 
choose  Normal ,  Word  does  not  mark  insertions  in  any  way;  that  is,  whatever  you  type 
in  looks  exactly  like  the  text  surrounding  it.  Be  careful  in  choosing  Normal ,  because 
insertions — especially  small  ones — will  not  be  as  easy  to  spot  as  they  would  if  they 
were  distinctively  formatted.  If  you  do  choose  Normal ,  you  probably  will  want  Word 
to  display  revision  bars  in  a  margin.  Also,  if  you  choose  Normal ,  remember  that  even 
though  insertions  will  look  like  any  other  text.  Word  still  considers  them  to  be  changes 
to  the  document.  Thus,  if  you  later  highlight  a  section  of  the  document  and  tell  Word 
to  undo  revisions.  Word  will  eliminate  the  insertions,  and  you  could  inadvertently 
undo  work  you  did  not  mean  to  lose. 

revision  bar  position:  (None)  Left  Right  Outside.  Do  you  want  Word  to  draw  a  ver¬ 
tical  line  in  the  margin  next  to  each  revised  line?  Word's  proposed  response.  None , 
does  not  add  revision  bars  (or  turns  them  off  if  they  are  already  displayed).  Left  puts 
all  revision  bars  in  the  left  margin;  Right  puts  them  in  the  right  margin.  Outside  ( Alter¬ 
nate  in  version  4.0)  puts  revision  bars  in  the  left  margin  on  even-numbered  printed 
pages  and  in  the  right  margin  on  odd-numbered  printed  pages  (a  good  choice  for 
documents  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page). 

Revision  bars  show  on  the  screen  as  well  as  on  the  printed  page  and  are  placed 
next  to  changed  or  inserted  body  text,  running  heads,  footnotes,  and  annotations. 
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FORMAT  REVISION-MARKS  ACCEPT-RE VISIONS 

The  Format  revision-Marks  accept-Revisions  command  (Remove-marks  in  version 
4.0)  removes  revision  marks  and  makes  all  indicated  revisions  to  the  portion  of  the 
document  currently  highlighted.  When  you  use  this  command,  all  struckthrough  text 
is  deleted — including  any  text  given  strikethrough  formatting  with  the  Format  Char¬ 
acter  command,  the  built-in  key  code  Alt-S,  or  a  character  style  in  a  style  sheet.  The 
command  also  incorporates  all  insertions  in  the  selected  text  and  removes  revision 
bars  from  the  margin. 

Before  choosing  the  Format  revision-Marks  accept-Revisions  command,  be  sure 
to  select  the  portion  of  the  document  from  which  you  want  to  remove  the  marks.  If 
you  forget,  or  if  no  revisions  exist  in  the  highlighted  text.  Word  responds  Revised  text 
not  found.  To  remove  marks  from  an  entire  document,  first  press  Shift-FlO  to  select 
all  of  it. 

After  Word  removes  revision  marks  from  the  highlighted  text,  it  asks  if  you  want 
to  search  for  the  next  occurrence  of  revised  text  by  highlighting  Search  in  the  Format 
revision-Marks  submenu.  If  you  want  to  continue,  press  the  Enter  key.  Word  high¬ 
lights  the  next  section  of  revised  text,  and  the  Format  revision-Marks  submenu  re¬ 
mains  on  screen  so  that  you  can  choose  and  execute  another  command.  If  you  don't 
want  to  search  for  the  next  revision,  press  the  Esc  key. 

FORMAT  REVISION-MARKS  UNDO-REVISIONS 

Exactly  as  you  use  the  Edit  menu's  Undo  command  to  reverse  your  last  editing  act, 
you  use  the  Format  revision-Marks  Undo-revisions  command  to  eliminate  revisions 
and  return  a  document  to  its  original  state.  As  when  you  use  Format  revision-Marks 
accept-Revisions,  highlight  the  appropriate  text  before  choosing  the  command  or  press 
Shift-FlO  to  select  the  entire  document.  Here,  too.  Word  highlights  the  Search  command 
to  ask  if  you  want  to  continue.  Press  Enter  to  go  on,  or  press  Esc  to  end  the  command 
and  return  to  your  document. 

FORMAT  REVISION-MARKS  SEARCH 

Whether  you  choose  this  command  directly  from  the  submenu  or  when  Word  pro¬ 
poses  Search  after  you  remove  or  undo  revision  marks.  Format  revision-Marks  Search 
exists  to  help  you  find  the  next  instance  of  revised  text  in  your  document.  Word  car¬ 
ries  out  the  command  as  soon  as  you  choose  Search — no  need  to  press  the  Enter  key — 
and  highlights  the  next  continuous  section  of  revised  text.  The  Format  revision-Marks 
submenu  remains  on  screen  so  that  you  can  tell  Word  how  to  handle  the  revised  text 
it  has  found.  This  means  you  can  change  options  as  well  as  remove  or  undo  revision 
marks  in  the  highlighted  text,  or  you  can  press  S  or  Enter  to  move  to  the  next  revision. 
If  Word  does  not  find  any  more  revised  text,  it  displays  the  message  Revised  text 
not  found. 
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FORMAT  POSITION 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  revision-Marks  Annotation  bookmarK 


FORMAT  POSITION 


horizontal  frame  position: 
vertical  frame  position:  Normal 
frame  uidth:  Single  Column 


relative  to : (Column )Marg ins  Page 
relative  to : (Margins )Page 
distance  from  text:  0.167" 


Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  adds  to  your  flexibility  in  designing  page 
layouts  by  offering  the  Format  pOsition  command,  which  enables  you  to  tell  Word 
exactly  where  on  the  page  you  want  one  or  more  paragraphs  to  be  printed.  This  capa¬ 
bility,  known  as  absolute  positioning ,  works  with  both  text  and  graphics  and  is  built 
around  the  concept  of  a  paragraph  frame.  This  section  briefly  describes  these  concepts 
and  the  way  you  use  the  Format  pOsition  command.  For  more  detailed  descriptions  of 
absolute  positioning,  refer  to  Chapter  38,  'Tower  Tools:  Tables  and  Columns,"  and 
Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts." 

Recall  that  Word  "sees"  a  document  as  being  composed  of  two  parts,  content  and 
format,  and  that  it  generally  distinguishes  quite  clearly  between  the  two  components. 
Think,  now,  of  a  paragraph  you  type.  Its  content  is  text;  but,  excluding  the  character 
formatting  of  the  text  itself,  a  paragraph's  format  in  large  part  defines  white  space: 
left,  right,  and  first-line  indents;  space  before;  and  space  after,  aligned  with  respect  to 
the  margins  or  edges  of  the  page.  This  white  space,  although  it  contains  no  text,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  page  exactly  as  the  text  does,  and  it  ends  at  an  invisible  boundary,  the  para¬ 
graph's  frame. 

Word  has  no  problem  "seeing"  this  invisible  frame  and  treating  it  as  a  unit  that 
can  be  positioned  anywhere  on  the  page.  Because  the  frame  is  separate  from  the  para¬ 
graph  formatting  itself,  it  encompasses  not  only  text  or  graphics,  but  line  borders 
drawn  with  the  Format  Border  command.  Furthermore,  you  can  control  the  amount  of 
white  space  surrounding  the  text  with  the  distance  from  text  field  of  the  Format  pOsition 
command  and  the  alignment  space  before,  space  after,  and  indent  fields  of  the  Format 
Paragraph  command. 

Normally,  Word  treats  the  paragraphs  you  type  as  a  sequence  of  frames,  which  it 
prints  neatly,  one  after  the  other,  in  one  or  more  columns,  as  you  specify.  If  you 
specify  keep  together  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  Word  attempts  to  keep  all 
of  a  paragraph  frame  and  contents  on  a  single  page;  if  you  specify  keep  follow,  it  places 
the  paragraph  frame  on  the  same  page  as  the  frame  of  the  succeeding  paragraph.  No 
two  paragraph  frames  occupy  the  same  space,  nor  is  any  paragraph  frame  (except  a 
running  head)  destined  for  a  particular  part  of  the  page.  Not,  at  least,  unless  you  use 
the  Format  pOsition  command  to  reserve  a  particular  ("absolute")  position  on  the 
page  for  the  paragraph.  The  Format  pOsition  command  can  position  normal  body 
paragraphs  and  running  heads,  as  well  as  paragraphs  that  contain  graphics. 
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When  you  give  a  paragraph  an  absolute  position  on  the  page,  you  define  the  size 
of  its  frame  and  reserve  a  location  for  it.  Because  this  location  is  set  aside.  Word  ad¬ 
justs  page  layout  so  that  the  text  of  other  paragraphs  flows  around  the  reserved  area. 

Fields  of  the  Format  pOsition  Command 

horizontal  frame  position:  Left .  How  do  you  want  the  frame  of  the  paragraph 
positioned  horizontally  (left  to  right)?  Word's  proposed  response.  Left,  positions  the 
frame  to  the  left,  with  respect  to  the  choice  (column,  margins,  or  page)  you  make  in 
the  adjoining  relative  to  field.  If  you  press  the  FI  key.  Word  offers  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  choices: 

♦  Centered  (relative  to  the  column,  margins,  or  page). 

♦  Right  (relative  to  the  column,  margins,  or  page). 

♦  Inside  (relative  to  the  left  edge  of  the  column),  meaning  to  the  left  on  odd- 
numbered  pages  and  to  the  right  on  even-numbered  pages. 

♦  Outside  (relative  to  the  left  edge  of  the  column),  meaning  to  the  right  on  odd- 
numbered  pages  and  to  the  left  on  even-numbered  pages. 

You  can  also  type  a  measurement  for  the  distance  between  the  left  edge  of  the 
frame  and  the  left  edge  of  the  column,  margin,  or  page  (whichever  you  choose  in  the 
relative  to  field).  You  can  use  any  unit  of  measure  Word  understands,  but  if  you  use  one 
(such  as  centimeters)  that  differs  from  the  setting  in  the  measure  field  of  the  Options 
command,  include  the  abbreviation  for  the  unit  of  measure  you  use.  For  placing 
frames  exactly,  using  points  ( Pt )  gives  you  control  to  about  V72  of  an  inch. 

relative  to:  (Column)  Margins  Page.  Do  you  want  to  position  the  frame  horizon¬ 
tally  in  relation  to  the  column,  margins,  or  edges  of  the  page?  Choose  Page  with  the 
Inside  or  Outside  horizontal  frame  position  to  print  the  text  in  a  narrow  frame  (a  side- 
bar,  for  example)  within  the  left  or  right  margin  of  the  page. 

NOTE:  If  you  position  a  frame  within  the  left  or  right  margin,  test  print  a  page  or 
use  the  Print  preView  command  to  ensure  that  your  text,  borders,  or  text  and  borders 
print  completely.  The  horizontal  frame  position  might  be  pushed  toward  the  edge  of 
the  page  by  the  value  you  specify  in  the  distance  from  text  field.  If  it  moves  too  close  to 
the  edge,  part  of  the  paragraph  might  be  cut  off. 

vertical  frame  position:  In  line.  How  do  you  want  the  frame  positioned  vertically 
(top  to  bottom)  on  the  page?  Word's  proposed  response.  In  line,  treats  the  paragraph 
frame  as  "normal,"  in  other  words,  printed  immediately  after  the  paragraph  that  pre¬ 
cedes  it  in  text.  If  you  press  the  FI  key.  Word  also  offers  additional  choices. 
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♦  Top  (relative  to  the  margins  or  page). 

♦  Centered  (relative  to  the  margins  or  page). 

♦  Bottom  (relative  to  the  margins  or  page). 

You  can  also  type  a  measurement,  as  you  can  in  the  horizontal  frame  position  field. 

relative  to.  Do  you  want  the  paragraph  frame  positioned  relative  to  the  top  and 
bottom  margins  of  the  page,  or  relative  to  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  page? 

frame  width.  How  wide  do  you  want  the  paragraph  frame  to  be?  You  can  type  a 
value  for  the  width  or  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to  see  your  choices.  For  a  single¬ 
column  page.  Word  displays  the  choices  Single  Column ,  which  is  the  width  of  the  page, 
followed  by  a  value  in  parentheses  that  tells  you  the  width  of  the  current  paragraph 
and  width  of  graphic,  which  is  useful  when  you  want  the  paragraph's  frame  and  the 
graphic  it  contains  to  be  the  same  width.  For  a  multiple-column  page.  Word  displays 
Single  Column  plus  the  additional  choices  Double  Column  (twice  the  column  width)  and 
Between  Margins  (the  width  of  the  printed  page  between  the  left  and  right  margins);  all 
are  followed  by  parentheses  containing  the  actual  widths  for  the  paragraph  in 
question. 

distance  from  text.  How  far  do  you  want  the  edge  of  the  frame  (not  the  edge  of  the 
text  within  the  frame)  to  be  from  the  surrounding  text,  top,  bottom,  left,  and  right? 
Word  proposes  0.167  inch,  which  is  equal  to  one  normal  line.  Adjust  this  amount  as 
needed.  You  might,  for  example,  want  more  space  if  the  absolutely  positioned  para¬ 
graph  has  a  thick  line  or  double  lines  for  a  border. 

The  distance  from  text  field  has  an  effect  only  in  certain  circumstances,  based  on 
choices  you  make  in  other  fields  of  the  Format  pOsition  command.  See  the  distance  from 
text  discussion  in  Chapter  39. 

FORMAT  ANNOTATION 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  rev  is  i  on-Marks  pOsition  'SWffnTTTffl  booknarK 


FORMAT  ANNOTATION  mark:  | 

insert  date:  Yes (No) 


insert  time:  Yes (No) 


Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  enables  you  (and  others)  to  add  annotations  to  a 
document.  This  feature  can  be  particularly  useful  when  you  are  creating  a  document 
and  want  to  insert  notes  to  yourself  ("check  figures  before  finalizing,"  for  example), 
or  when  a  document  is  passed  on  disk  or  on  a  network  to  several  reviewers. 

If  you  know  how  to  use  footnotes,  you  also  know  how  to  use  annotations.  To 
Word,  annotations  are  simply  a  glamorized  type  of  footnote.  In  fact,  an  annotation  is 
an  automatically  numbered  footnote,  but  one  that  lets  you  add  your  initials  or  other 
reference  characters  before  the  number.  It  also  lets  you  tell  Word  to  stamp  the  date. 
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the  time,  or  the  date  and  time  on  each  note.  And  Word  remembers  your  initials  (or 
whatever  characters  you  use)  as  well  as  whether  you  want  the  date  and  time  stamp. 

It  even  remembers  your  preferences  between  editing  sessions. 

To  add  an  annotation  to  a  document,  highlight  the  spot  at  which  you  want  the  ref¬ 
erence  mark  and  press  Esc  FA.  Word  inserts  the  annotation  mark  you  specify  and  then 
jumps  to  the  end  of  the  document  so  that  you  can  type  in  the  text  of  your  annotation. 
To  move  between  annotation  marks  and  annotation  text,  you  use  the  Jump  Annotation 
command  (or  the  Jump  Footnote  command),  described  in  Chapter  17,  "The  Family  of 
Jump  Commands."  (Jump  Annotation  and  Jump  Footnote  are  interchangeable  most 
of  the  time.) 

In  line  with  its  treatment  of  annotations  as  special  footnotes.  Word  collects  both 
footnotes  and  annotations  together  at  the  end  of  the  document,  displays  both  in  the 
footnote/annotation  window,  and  prints  both  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  or  the  end 
of  the  document,  whichever  you  specify. 

Because  the  Format  Annotation  command  really  is  the  same  feature  as  the  Format 
Footnote  command,  but  in  a  slightly  different  guise,  there  is  a  practical  problem  when 
you  want  to  use  both  features  at  the  same  time,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
The  problem  is  that  Word  uses  the  same  numbering  sequence  for  both  footnotes  and 
annotations.  So  if  a  footnote  is  assigned  the  number  1  and  is  followed  by  an  annota¬ 
tion,  the  annotation  will  have  the  number  2. 

This  means  that  if  you  want  to  print  a  document  that  contains  both  footnotes  and 
annotations  and  you  don't  want  the  annotations  to  print,  there  will  be  gaps  in  the 
numbering  of  the  footnotes.  You  can  get  around  this  by  removing  the  annotations 
before  printing — but  you  might  not  want  to  lose  them.  A  work-around  solution  is  to 
save  a  second  copy  of  the  document,  remove  the  annotations  from  that  copy,  and 
then  print  it. 

When  you  choose  the  Format  Annotation  command.  Word  displays  three  fields: 

FORMAT  ANNOTATION  nark:  | 

insert  date:  Ves(No)  insert  tine:  Ves(No) 

The  first  field  is  called  mark,  but  this  is  a  bit  of  a  misnomer.  Actually,  Word  always 
assigns  the  mark,  giving  it  an  automatically  assigned  footnote  number.  What  this  field 
lets  you  do  is  add  a  label  immediately  after  the  mark.  The  label — your  initials, 
perhaps,  or  someone's  name — can  be  up  to  28  characters  long  including  spaces  and 
punctuation  marks.  If  you  and  several  others  are  annotating  the  same  document,  make 
your  label  unique.  If,  for  example,  you  and  another  reviewer  have  the  initials  LG,  in¬ 
clude  your  middle  initial  or  use  your  first  name  and  last  initial.  The  next  time  you 
choose  Format  Annotation,  Word  will  display  the  last  annotation  mark  you  typed  as 
its  proposed  response  in  the  command  field. 

After  you  type  a  label  in  the  mark  field,  press  Enter  to  carry  out  the  command,  or 
press  Tab  or  a  direction  key  to  move  to  the  insert  date  field  and  then  the  insert  time  field. 
Choose  Yes  or  No  for  each  field  and  then  press  Enter.  Word  jumps  to  the  end  of  the 
document,  letting  you  type  the  text  of  your  annotation.  If  you  insert  more  than  one  an¬ 
notation  or  footnote  in  a  document.  Word  numbers  the  annotations  sequentially  as. 
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for  example,  2LTG,  2LTG ,  3LTG ,  and  so  on.  If  footnotes  are  mixed  in  with  annotations, 
the  numbering  is  applied  to  both,  such  as  1  (a  footnote),  2LTG  (an  annotation),  3  (a  foot¬ 
note),  and  so  on. 

To  change  an  annotation  mark,  highlight  the  mark  you  want  to  change,  choose  the 
Format  Annotation  command,  type  the  new  mark,  and  press  Enter.  To  delete  an  anno¬ 
tation,  highlight  the  annotation  mark  in  text  and  use  the  Del  key  or  the  Delete 
command. 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  a  special  character  style  is  reserved  for  annotation  refer¬ 
ence  marks,  and  a  special  paragraph  style  is  reserved  for  the  text  of  annotations.  These 
are  separate  from  styles  that  are  reserved  for  ordinary  footnote  reference  marks  and 
text.  The  availability  of  these  four  styles  makes  distinctive  formatting  of  annotations 
and  footnotes  easy  for  users  of  style  sheets. 

FORMAT  BOOKMARK 

FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  Border  Footnote  Division  Running-head  Stylesheet 
sEarch  repLace  rev  is  i  on-Marks  pOsition  Annotation  (^33SjEEH2 


FORMAT  BOOKMARK  name:  | 

Have  you  ever  wished  you  could  jump  from  place  to  place  in  an  on-screen  docu¬ 
ment  in  much  the  same  way  you  can  shuffle  through  pages  on  a  desk?  Or,  perhaps, 
have  you  wanted  to  "bracket"  some  text — from  a  few  characters  to  several  pages — 
that  you  knew  you  would  want  to  include  in  a  different  document  or  move  later? 
Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  offers  you  a  way  to  mark  exactly  the  text  you  want, 
find  it  again  instantly,  and  move  it  anywhere  you  want:  the  Format  bookmarK 
command. 

When  you  insert  an  electronic  bookmark  with  the  Format  bookmarK  command, 
you  begin  by  highlighting  the  text  you  want  to  mark.  In  practical  terms,  there  isn't 
much  of  a  limit  on  the  amount  you  can  highlight — anything  from  a  single  word  to 
whole  sections  of  a  document.  Word's  only  restriction  on  bookmarks  is  that  it  will 
not  let  you  attach  a  bookmark  to  a  column  of  text  selected  with  the  column-select 
keys  Shift-F6. 

After  you  have  highlighted  the  text,  choose  the  Format  bookmarK  command. 

Word  displays  a  single  command  field: 

FORMAT  BOOKMARK  nane:  | 

Type  a  name  for  your  bookmark.  Like  a  glossary  name,  it  can  be  up  to  31  charac¬ 
ters  long;  spaces  are  not  allowed,  but  you  can  separate  words  with  hyphens,  periods, 
or  underlines,  provided  that  you  do  not  use  any  of  these  characters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  name.  Because  the  name  can  be  quite  long  and  because  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to 
see  a  list  of  existing  bookmark  names,  make  the  name  descriptive  enough  to  remind 
you  of  the  text  with  which  it  is  associated.  If  you  type  a  name  that  already  exists.  Word 
prompts  you  to  press  Y  if  you  want  to  overwrite  the  existing  name. 
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When  you  press  Enter  to  carry  out  the  command.  Word  doesn't  display  anything 
on  screen,  but  it  does  create  the  bookmark  and  identify  the  first  and  last  characters  of 
the  text  as  invisible  anchors  that  define  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  section  you 
marked.  If  you  change  your  mind  after  creating  a  bookmark,  use  Undo  immediately 
or  remove  the  bookmark  as  described  in  the  bulleted  list  below. 

After  you  have  created  a  bookmark,  you  can  return  to  it  at  any  time  by  using  the 
Jump  bookmarK  command.  Press  Esc  JK,  type  the  bookmark  name  or  press  FI  to 
choose  it  from  a  list,  and  press  Enter.  Word  immediately  moves  to  the  text  you  want, 
highlighting  everything  from  the  beginning  anchor  to  the  ending  anchor. 

You  can  use  the  Library  Link  Document  command  to  include,  in  one  document, 
text  that  is  bookmarked  in  another  document.  Highlight  the  place  in  the  one  document 
where  you  want  to  incorporate  the  text,  choose  the  Library  Link  Document  command 
by  pressing  Esc  LLD,  type  the  name  of  the  file  that  contains  the  bookmark  text,  and  in 
the  bookmark  field  type  the  name  of  the  bookmark  or  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list. 

You  can  edit,  move,  or  delete  bookmark  text  as  follows: 

♦  You  can  insert  text  anywhere  between  the  beginning  and  ending  anchor  charac¬ 
ters;  the  new  text  will  be  associated  with  the  bookmark. 

♦  You  can  delete  text  anywhere  between  the  anchors  without  affecting  the 
bookmark. 

♦  You  can  delete  an  anchor;  Word  will  assign  a  new  character  to  be  the  replace¬ 
ment  anchor.  The  character  will  be  the  closest  one  to  the  deleted  character,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  was  part  of  the  original  bookmark. 

♦  You  can  move  bookmarked  text  by  deleting  it  to  the  scrap  and  inserting  it 
elsewhere.  You  can  even  insert  it  in  a  different  document,  provided  the  same 
bookmark  name  does  not  exist  in  the  new  document.  Note,  however,  that  you 
must  move  all  of  the  text  associated  with  the  bookmark,  including  both  anchors, 
in  order  to  retain  the  bookmark  name. 

♦  You  can  delete  bookmarked  text  just  as  you  delete  any  other  text.  You  can  also 
disassociate  the  bookmark  text  from  the  bookmark  name  by  choosing  the  For¬ 
mat  bookmarK  command  and  pressing  Enter  with  the  name  field  blank.  When 
Word  prompts  you  to  Enter  Y  to  confirm  deletion  of  bookmark(s),  press  Y.  The  text 
remains  highlighted,  so  you  can  use  the  Format  bookmarK  command  to  assign 
a  new  bookmark  name,  if  you  want. 

♦  You  can  copy  bookmarked  text  to  another  part  of  the  same  document.  If  you 
do  this,  however,  only  the  originally  marked  text  remains  associated  with  the 
bookmark  name  because  a  single  bookmark  cannot  refer  to  two  places  in  the 
same  document. 

NOTE:  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  means  of  moving  quickly  to  specific  text,  the 
Format  bookmarK  command  plays  a  significant  role  in  having  Word  cross-reference 
a  document  when  you  print  it.  Because  this  is  a  relatively  sophisticated  use  of  Word, 
cross-referencing  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  28,  "Power  Tools:  Navigation  Aids 
and  Document  Markers." 


CHAPTER 


SIXTEEN 


The  Gallery  Command 


You  can  use  Word  effectively  without  ever  entering  the  Gallery.  You  can  even 
use  existing  style  sheets  without  ever  entering  the  Gallery.  But  as  you  gain  mastery  of 
Word  and  want  to  more  deeply  tap  the  powers  of  style  sheets,  you  might  find  the  com¬ 
mands  available  in  the  Gallery  invaluable.  To  reach  these  Gallery-menu  commands, 
choose  the  Gallery  command  from  the  Edit  menu. 

ENTERING  THE  GALLERY 

Because  the  Gallery  is  a  place  as  well  as  a  command,  it's  good  to  begin  with  a 
view  of  the  Gallery  and  what  it  does  (and  sometimes  does  not)  contain.  This  is  what 
the  Gallery  looks  like  when  you  first  enter  it,  if  you  are  not  using  a  style  sheet: 


a 


FORMAL.  STY=!I 


Microsoft  Uord 


GALLERY’.  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 
Select  style  or  press  ESC  to  use  menu 
{>  ? 
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When  I  taught  myself  Word  in  the  fall  of  1983, 1  was  vexed  by  just  such  a  blank 
Gallery  as  this.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Every  hour  or  so  I'd  choose  the  Gal¬ 
lery  command,  hoping  that  something  would  magically  appear,  but . .  .no  luck.  Has 
this  been  a  familiar  frustration  for  you  too? 

The  Gallery  is  blank  because  it  has  nothing  to  display.  Like  an  empty  art  gallery, 
it  is  a  place  with  potential.  But  styles  don't  magically  appear  in  the  Gallery.  They  must 
be  put  there. 

Recall  from  Chapter  7  that  just  as  there  are  three  types  of  formats — division,  para¬ 
graph,  and  character — there  are  three  corresponding  types  of  styles.  You  can  work 
with  any  of  them  in  the  Gallery.  A  division  style,  for  example,  controls  page  layout. 
Here's  an  example: 

I  1  S/  Division  Standard  STANDARD  MARGINS,  LETTER  DIU  II 

!  Page  break .  Page  length  11";  width  8.5".  Page  #  format  Arabic.  Top 

margin  1.67";  bottom  1";  left  1.25";  right  1.25".  Top  running  head 
at  1".  Bottom  running  head  at  0.83".  Footnotes  on  same  page.  jj 


Here,  a  paragraph  style  has  been  added  to  the  Gallery: 

1  S/  Division  Standard  STANDARD  MARGINS,  LETTER  DIU 

Page  break.  Page  length  11";  width  8.5".  Page  #  format  Arabic.  Top 
margin  1.67";  bottom  1";  left  1.25";  right  1.25".  Top  running  head 
at  1".  Bottom  running  head  at  0.83".  Footnotes  on  same  page. 

2  SP  Paragraph  Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH  (STND  <fl) 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space  before  1 
li. 


A  paragraph  style  controls  paragraph  formatting  (line  layout  and  spacing)  and 
establishes  a  "normal"  format  for  the  characters  in  a  paragraph. 

You  can  override  "normal"  character  formatting  whenever  you  want  by  applying 
a  character  style  to  selected  text.  In  the  following  illustration  an  example  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  style  has  been  added  to  the  Gallery: 

1  s/  Division  Standard  STANDARD  MARGINS,  LETTER  DIU 

Page  break.  Page  length  11";  width  8.5".  Page  #  format  Arabic.  Top 
margin  1.67";  bottom  1";  left  1.25";  right  1.25".  Top  running  head 
at  1".  Bottom  running  head  at  0.83".  Footnotes  on  same  page. 

2  SP  Paragraph  Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH  (STND  TI) 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space  before  1 
1  i  . 

3  UC  Character  1  UNDERLINED  CHARACTER 

modern  b  12  Underlined. 


To  put  styles  in  the  Gallery  you  either: 

♦  Record  formatting  from  the  Edit  menu  with  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  com¬ 
mand.  You  can  then  enter  the  Gallery  to  see  an  English-language  description  of 
the  formatting  you've  recorded. 


or: 


♦  Create  styles  directly  in  the  Gallery,  with  the  Gallery's  menu  of  commands. 
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The  Elements  of  a  Style 

Regardless  of  the  formatting  it  describes,  every  style  you  see  in  the  Gallery  has  the 
same  basic  structure,  which  was  described  briefly  in  Chapter  7.  Let's  look  again  at  the 
paragraph  style  illustrated  earlier.  This  time,  labels  distinguish  the  different  parts  of 
the  style: 

a  b  c  d 


1  SP  Paragraph  Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH  CSTMD  11) 

[modern  b  12.1  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5”),  space  before  1 
li.  I 


e 


f 

At  first  glance,  this  collection  of  names  and  numbers  might  seem  terse  and  possi¬ 
bly  confusing,  so  let's  use  an  analogy.  The  following  "style"  has  similar  elements,  but 
it  is  about  something  more  familiar: 


a  b  c  d 


1  TJ  Johnson  Toby  HUMAN  BEING 

|Blue  jeans,  T-shirts .|  Black  hair,  brown  eyes,  medium  height, 
slender .  j 

e 


f 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  elements  of  both  "styles": 

a:  1.  This  is  a  number,  nothing  more.  Word  numbers  all  the  styles  in  a  style  sheet 
sequentially;  the  first  is  number  1,  the  second  number  2,  and  so  on.  If  you  move  or  in¬ 
sert  styles  in  a  style  sheet.  Word  renumbers  them. 

b:  SP  is  the  key  code  assigned  to  the  style.  It's  a  "shorthand"  way  of  referring  to 
the  style  (as  are  the  initials  TJ).  When  you  record  or  create  a  style,  you  can  give  it  a 
one-character  or  two-character  key  code.  Later  you  can  apply  the  style  to  your  docu¬ 
ment  by  pressing  Alt  plus  the  key  code.  Even  if  you  don't  assign  key  codes,  you  can 
apply  styles  to  your  document  with  the  Format  Stylesheet  Character,  Format  Style- 
sheet  Paragraph,  and  Format  Stylesheet  Division  commands. 

c:  Paragraph  Standard.  This  is  the  style's  formal  name,  and  it  has  two  parts,  usage 
and  variant.  In  this  case.  Paragraph  is  the  usage.  Think  of  it  as  the  "family"  name  (like 
Johnson) — the  group  to  which  the  style  belongs.  There  are  only  three  possible  family 
names:  Character,  Paragraph,  and  Division.  Each  corresponds  to  the  type  of  format¬ 
ting  the  style  represents.  Within  each  usage,  there  are  variants ,  such  as  Standard ,  that 
further  identify  the  style  within  its  group.  Standard  (like  Toby)  identifies  the  member 
of  the  family. 
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d:  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH  (STND  f).  This  is  an  optional  descriptive  remark  (as  is 
HUMAN  BEING).  You  can  add  such  a  remark  to  any  style  you  create,  to  remind  your¬ 
self  of  its  purpose.  The  remark  can  be  up  to  28  characters  long;  capitals  help  the 
remark  stand  out,  but  are  not  necessary. 

e:  Modern  b  12.  This  portion  of  the  style's  description,  up  to  the  period,  is  devoted 
to  character  formatting.  It  describes  the  font  and  type  size  that  will  be  considered  nor¬ 
mal  for  characters  in  the  paragraph.  In  this  case,  the  font  is  "modern  b"  and  the  size  is 
12  point.  (If  the  paragraph  were  to  be  double-spaced,  the  size  would  be  listed  as  12/24, 
indicating  12-point-high  characters  in  24  points  of  vertical  space.)  A  point  is  V72  of  an 
inch,  so  12-point  spacing  yields  6  lines  to  an  inch.  Like  Toby's  blue  jeans  and  T-shirts, 
this  character  formatting  is  the  typical  "dress"  applied  to  paragraphs  formatted  with 
this  style.  It  is  easy  to  change  the  character  formatting  of  a  paragraph  style. 

f:  Flush  left  (first-line  indent  0.5"),  space  before  1  li.  This  describes  the  line  layout  of  the 
paragraph  itself:  flush  with  the  left  margin,  the  first  line  indented  one-half  inch,  and  a 
blank  line  above  (preceding)  the  paragraph.  It  is  like  saying  Toby  has  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  and  so  on. 


Using  Style  Sheets 

Together,  the  styles  you  record  or  create  form  a  style  sheet.  Any  document  can 
have  one  style  sheet  at  a  time  "attached"  to  it — "attached"  meaning  that  the  styles  in 
the  style  sheet  are  available  for  formatting  the  document. 

To  attach  an  existing  style  sheet  to  a  document,  you  use  the  Edit  menu's  Format 
Stylesheet  Attach  command.  You  can  then  enter  the  Gallery  via  the  Edit  menu's  Gal¬ 
lery  command  and  see  the  descriptions  of  the  styles  displayed  there.  After  a  style 
sheet — even  a  style  sheet  consisting  of  one  style — has  been  created  and  attached  to  a 
document,  the  Gallery  contains  the  entire  style  sheet  and  displays  as  much  of  it  as  will 
fit  on  the  screen  at  one  time.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  first  screen  of  a  style  sheet 
named  SEMI.STY  that  comes  with  Word. 


S/  Division  Standard  SEMI-BLOCK  LETTER,  6"  WIDTH 

age  break.  Page  length  11”;  width  8.5”.  Page  It  format  Arabic.  Top 
argin  1.67”;  bottom  1”;  left  1.25”;  right  1.25”.  Top  running  head 
”.  Bottom  running  head  at  0.83”.  Footnotes  on  same  page. 


SMI 


LH  Paragraph  10 

modern  b  12.  Flush 
RA  Paragraph  14 

modern  b  12.  Flush 
in  one  column,  keep 
DA  Paragraph  7 

modern  b  12.  Flush 
in  one  column,  keep 
I A  Paragraph  11 

modern  b  12.  Flush 
0.5”),  right  indent 
paragraph) . 

SA  Paragraph  13 

modern  b  12.  Flush 
keep  with  following 


ADJUSTABLE  LETTERHEAD  SPACE 
left,  space  after  2  li. 

shift-4—1  RETURN  NAME,  ADDR 
left,  Left  indent  3.2”,  space  before  1  li  (keep 
with  following  paragraph). 

DATE 

left.  Left  indent  3.2”,  space  after  1  li  (keep 
with  following  paragraph). 

INSIDE  ADDRESS/Mr.  Jim  Smith 
left.  Left  indent  0.5”  (first  line  indent  - 
2.8”  (keep  in  one  column,  keep  with  following 

SALUTATION  /  Dear. . . 

left,  space  before  1  li  (keep  in  one  column, 
paragraph ) . 


=SEMI.ST¥=y 


GALLERV:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 
Select  style  or  press  ESC  to  use  menu 
O  ? 


Microsoft  Word 
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The  styles  in  a  style  sheet  associated  with  a  document  can  be  applied  either  with 
the  Edit  menu's  Format  Stylesheet  Character,  Format  Stylesheet  Paragraph,  and  For¬ 
mat  Stylesheet  Division  commands  or  with  key  codes  you've  assigned  to  the  styles. 
You  cannot  format  a  document  with  styles  when  you  are  in  the  Gallery,  however.  You 
must  return  to  the  Edit  menu  for  that. 

To  return  from  the  Gallery  to  the  Edit  menu  and  your  document,  press  E  or  click 
the  mouse  with  the  pointer  on  Exit  on  the  Gallery  menu. 

Now,  knowing  what  you  find  in  the  Gallery,  it's  time  to  look  at  the  commands 
it  offers. 


THE  GALLERY  COMMANDS 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 


The  Gallery  menu  is  similar  to,  although  less  extensive  than,  the  Edit  menu.  Most 
of  the  command  names  are  familiar  and  work  much  as  do  their  counterparts0  on  the 
Edit  menu.  The  major  difference  is  that  the  Gallery  commands  affect  styles  and  style 
sheets  only — not  text. 

The  highlight  works  a  little  differently  in  the  Gallery,  in  that  it  selects  an  entire 
style  at  a  time,  rather  than  individual  characters  as  in  the  document  window.  Editing 
functions  in  the  Gallery,  however,  are  largely  similar  to  those  on  the  Edit  menu.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  can  scroll  quickly  through  the  styles  in  the  Gallery  by  moving  the  mouse 
pointer  to  the  left  window  border  and  clicking  the  mouse  buttons,  exactly  as  you  can 
in  a  text  window.  You  can  scroll  one  screenful  at  a  time  with  the  PgUp  and  PgDn  keys 
and  go  directly  to  the  first  or  last  style  by  pressing  the  Ctrl-PgUp  or  Ctrl-PgDn  key 
combination. 

You  can  select  more  than  one  style  by  pressing  F6  (the  Extend  Selection  key)  and 
then  using  the  direction  keys.  And  you  can  use  built-in  formats  to  rapidly  modify  the 
formatting  of  a  style:  If  you  want  underlining  to  be  added  to  the  formatting  of  a 
selected  character  or  paragraph  style,  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  letter  U, 
as  an  alternative  to  using  the  Gallery's  Format  Character  command. 

COPY 


GALLERY:  ISfiHfl  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 


The  Copy  command  copies  the  currently  highlighted  style  to  the  Gallery's  scrap 
(a  different  scrap  from  that  of  the  Edit  menu)  and  leaves  the  original  in  the  style  sheet. 
You  can  copy  more  than  one  consecutive  style  to  the  Gallery's  scrap  by  first  pressing 
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the  F6  key  to  extend  the  selection.  Highlighted  styles  are  copied  as  soon  as  you  choose 
the  Copy  command;  you  don't  press  Enter  to  execute  the  command  as  you  do  with  the 
Edit  menu's  Copy  command. 

Styles  copied  to  the  Gallery's  scrap  remain  there  until  replaced  by  other  styles 
you  copy  or  delete,  or  until  you  use  the  Exit  command  to  leave  the  Gallery.  When  you 
exit  the  Gallery,  the  scrap  is  cleared.  Thus,  if  you  copy  one  or  more  styles  to  the  scrap, 
intending  to  insert  them  into  a  new  or  different  style  sheet,  do  not  exit  the  Gallery  in 
the  meantime.  To  create  a  new  style  sheet,  based  on  styles  you  have  copied  to  the 
scrap,  first  use  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Clear  command  to  clear  the  screen.  To  insert 
styles  into  an  existing  style  sheet,  use  the  Transfer  Load  command  and  type  the  name 
of  the  style  sheet  or  press  the  FI  key  to  choose  from  a  list.  Then  press  the  Ins  key  or  use 
the  Insert  command  to  insert  the  style (s)  from  the  scrap,  and  use  the  Transfer  Save 
command  to  save  the  new  or  revised  style  sheet. 

DELETE 


GALLERY:  Copy  lOfSB  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 


The  Delete  command  deletes  the  selected  style  or  styles  to  the  Gallery  scrap, 
removing  the  style(s)  from  the  current  style  sheet.  Like  the  Gallery's  Copy  command. 
Delete  is  carried  out  on  the  highlighted  style(s)  as  soon  as  you  choose  the  command.  If 
you  change  your  mind  about  the  deletion  or  find  you've  made  a  mistake,  press  the  Ins 
key  or  use  the  Undo  command  before  transferring  any  other  styles  to  the  scrap.  See  the 
notes  on  the  Copy  command  earlier. 

The  Del  key  works  like  the  Delete  command.  To  remove  one  or  more  styles 
without  sending  them  to  the  scrap,  press  Shift-Del.  To  move  styles  to  another  style 
sheet,  delete  them,  load  the  other  style  sheet,  select  the  new  location,  and  insert  them. 

EXIT 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  i&PWil  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 


The  Exit  command  returns  you  to  the  document  window.  If  you  choose  Exit  after 
viewing  the  style  sheet  currently  attached  to  the  document  in  the  document  window, 
you  immediately  return  to  your  prior  position  in  the  document,  whether  or  not  the 
style  sheet  contains  changes  you  have  not  yet  saved. 

If  you  choose  Exit  after  creating  a  new  style  sheet  or  making  changes  to  a  style 
sheet  other  than  the  one  attached  to  the  document.  Word  offers  one  of  several  prompts 
asking  you  what  to  do  with  the  style  sheet  you've  been  working  on: 

♦  Enter  Y  to  attach  new  style  sheet,  N  to  keep  old  one,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  Do  you  want  to 
attach  this  style  sheet  to  the  document  in  place  of  its  prior  style  sheet?  Press  Y 
to  attach  the  new  style  sheet;  press  N  to  return  to  your  document  without 
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attaching  the  new  style  sheet;  or  press  Esc  to  cancel  the  command.  (In  version 
4.0,  this  message  is  Enter  Y  to  attach  style  sheet ,  N  to  ignore ,  or  Esc  to  cancel.) 

♦  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to  style  sheet,  N  to  lose  changes,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  This  prompt 
appears  if  you  load  a  new  style  sheet  into  the  Gallery,  but  the  style  sheet  pre¬ 
viously  displayed  contains  unsaved  changes.  This  prompt  also  appears  if  you 
created  a  new  style  sheet  or  made  changes  to  a  style  sheet  other  than  the  one 
attached  to  the  current  document.  If  you  press  Y  but  you  have  not  yet  saved  a 
new  style  sheet,  Word  displays  the  message  Not  a  valid  file  and  cancels  the  com¬ 
mand.  Use  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Save  command  to  give  the  file  a  name.  (In 
versions  prior  to  5.0,  this  message  is  Enter  Y  to  save  style  sheet,  N  to  lose  edits,  or 
Esc  to  cancel.) 


FORMAT 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  [J2333SQ  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  I  Transfer  Undo 


FORMAT:  SflfWfffnSW  Paragraph  Tab  Border  pOsition 


Format  is  a  family  of  commands.  The  commands  are  similar  to  those  on  the  Edit 
menu,  but  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  the  Gallery  menu,  and  they  pertain  to  styles 
rather  than  to  text.  The  Format  commands  act  on  the  character,  paragraph,  or  division 
formatting  of  appropriate  styles  when  they  are  selected  (highlighted).  When  you  exe¬ 
cute  a  command  after  changing  the  formatting,  the  Gallery's  plain-English  description 
of  the  formatting  changes. 

The  fields  and  choices  offered  by  the  Gallery's  Format  commands  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Edit  menu's  family  of  Format  commands. 
For  descriptions  of  these  choices  and  what  they  mean,  refer  to  Chapter  15,  "The  Family 
of  Format  Commands." 


FORMAT  CHARACTER 


FORMAT:  223^333  Paragraph  Tab  Border  pOsition 


FORMAT  CHARACTER  bold:  Yes  italic:  Yes (No)  underline:  Yes (No) 

strikethrough:  Yes (No)  uppercase:  Yes (No)  small  caps:  Yes (No) 

double  underline:  Yes(No)  posit  ion : (Normal  Superscript  Subscript 
font  name:  Pica  font  size:  12  font  color:  Black 

hidden:  Yes (No) 


The  Format  Character  command  defines  the  font  (typeface)  and  font  size  to  be 
applied  by  a  style  and  controls  such  other  character  attributes  as  underlining,  bold¬ 
facing,  and  italics.  You  can  use  the  Gallery's  Format  Character  command  with  either 
character  or  paragraph  styles  because  "normal"  character  formatting  is  included  as 
part  of  the  definition  of  a  paragraph  style. 
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When  you  select  (highlight)  a  character  style  and  choose  Format,  Word  takes  you 
directly  to  the  fields  of  the  Format  Character  command. 

FORMAT  PARAGRAPH 


FORMAT:  Character  dETffCTSTE!  Tab  Border  pOsition 


FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  *5*3  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  0"  first  line:  0”  right  indent:  0” 

line  spacing:  1  li  space  before:  0  li  space  after:  0  1 i 

keep  together:  Ves(No)  keep  follou:  Ves(No)  side  by  side:  Ves(No) 


The  Format  Paragraph  command  defines  the  line  formatting  of  a  paragraph  style. 
Paragraph  formatting  includes  such  features  as  alignment,  line  spacing,  and  left,  right, 
and  first-line  indents.  You  cannot  apply  more  than  one  paragraph  style  to  any  given 
paragraph. 


FORMAT  TAB 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Ifflfl  Border  pOsition 


FORMAT  TAB:  £23  Clear  Reset-all 


FORMAT  TAB  SET  position:  | 

al ignment : (Left)Cehter  Right  Decimal  Vertical  leader  char : (Blank) .  - 


FORMAT  TAB:  Set  BTCgW  Reset-all 


FORMAT  TAB  CLEAR  position:  | 


FORMAT  TAB:  Set  Clear 

The  three  Format  Tab  commands  set  and  clear  tab  stops  in  a  paragraph  style. 
Format  Tab  Set  defines  the  tab  stops;  Format  Tab  Clear  removes  individual  tab  stops; 
Format  Tab  Reset-all  removes  all  tab  stops  defined  for  a  particular  paragraph  style. 

The  following  illustration  shows  what  the  position ,  alignment,  and  leader  char  fields 
refer  to.  For  more  detailed  information,  refer  to  Chapter  15. 
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IRC . L . 2 . C . 4 . R 

Lef  t-a 1 i gned  Centered  R i gh  t-a 1 i gned 
at  one  at  three  at  five 
inch  inches  inches 


Lt . 1 . D . 3 . 5 . ]= 

.9 

1.99 

10.999 

100.9999 

Numbers  aligned  A  vertical 

on  the  decimal  tab  stop  draws  a 

point  vertical  bar 


EJ-Lt . 1 . .L . -L . _L . 5 . 1 

. dots 

- dashes 


_ underlines  j 

These  are  the  three  types  of  leader  characters  that  can  j 

precede  (lead  up  to)  a  tab  stop. 

As  with  the  Edit  menu's  Format  Tab  Set  command,  you  can  set  multiple  tab  stops 
with  one  call  to  the  Format  Tab  Set  command.  Highlight  the  paragraph  style(s)  for 
which  you  want  to  set  tab  stops  and  choose  the  Format  Tab  Set  command.  Type  the 
position  of  one  tab  stop,  and  then  use  the  direction  keys  (or  the  Tab  key)  and  the  Space¬ 
bar  to  choose  the  type  of  alignment  and  leader  character,  if  any.  When  you  have 
defined  the  first  tab  stop,  press  the  Ins  key  instead  of  the  Enter  key.  The  highlight  will 
jump  back  to  the  position  field,  and  you  can  repeat  the  procedure  to  set  another  tab 
stop.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  also  use  the  ruler  that  appears  when  you  choose  the  For¬ 
mat  Tab  Set  command.  Press  the  FI  key  and  use  the  direction  keys  and  the  Ins  key,  or 
click  the  left  mouse  button  at  appropriate  positions  on  the  ruler.  When  you  have  set  all 
the  tab  stops  you  need,  press  Enter  to  execute  the  command.  Descriptions  of  each  of 
the  tab  stops  you  defined  will  appear  as  part  of  the  paragraph  style. 

FORMAT  BORDER 


FORMAT:  Character  Paragraph  Tab  liTBffEW  pOsition 


FORMAT  BORDER  type:  TTfflB  Box  Lines  line  style:  Normal  color:  Black 

left:  Ves(No)  right:  Ves(No)  above:  Yes(No)  below:  Ves(No) 

background  shading:  0  shading  color:  Black 


The  Format  Border  command  defines  the  type  of  border  to  be  drawn  around  a 
paragraph.  You  can  specify  a  box  or  various  combinations  of  lines. 
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This  is  a  paragraph  with  a  border  all  around  it:  a  box. 


This  is  a  paragraph  with  double  lines  above  and  below. 


| This  is  a  paragraph  with  single  lines  at  the  left  and  right.  | 

If  you  create  styles  that  draw  borders  around  paragraphs,  here  are  some  con¬ 
siderations  to  keep  in  mind: 

♦  The  setting  in  the  line  spacing  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command  affects 
the  vertical  spacing  of  the  lines  between  the  top  and  bottom  borders. 

♦  The  settings  in  the  space  before  and  space  after  fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph 
command  affect  the  amount  of  blank  space  above  and  below  the  top  and  bottom 
borders. 

♦  You  can  add  vertical  lines  within  a  box  with  the  Vertical  alignment  option  of  the 
Format  Tab  Set  command. 

♦  Border  lines  and  boxes  rely  on  characters  available  in  the  IBM  set  of  graphics 
characters.  If  your  printer  uses  the  same  character  set  or  the  line-drawing  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  you  will  see  smooth  single  or  double  lines  on  your  pages.  Otherwise, 
borders  will  be  printed  as  broken  lines. 

For  more  details  on  using  paragraph  borders,  refer  to  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of 
Format  Commands,"  and  to  chapters  34  and  37,  on  forms,  tables,  and  columns.  For  in¬ 
formation  on  line  drawing  and  on  graphics  characters  including  getting  them  to 
print — especially  with  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  printers — see  Chapter  39. 

FORMAT  DIVISION 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  liBWuEn  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  I  Transfer  Undo 


FORMAT  DIO  IS  ION:  TETCTTflS  Page-numbers  Layout  line-Numbers 


The  Format  Division  commands  define  page  layout  for  a  document  formatted  with 
a  division  style.  Word  displays  Format  Division  as  a  choice  only  when  a  division  style 
is  highlighted. 

The  command  is  divided  into  several  subcommands:  Format  Division  Margins, 
Format  Division  Page-numbers,  Format  Division  Layout,  and  Format  Division  line- 
Numbers.  Their  purposes  are  described  briefly  here;  they  closely  parallel  the  Format 
Division  commands  on  the  Edit  menu,  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  15. 
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FORMAT  DIVISION  MARGINS 


FORMAT  DIO IS  ION:  TETSTffS  Page-numbers  Layout  line-Numbers 


FORMAT  DIO IS ION  MARGINS 

top :  m  bottom:  1" 

left:  1.25"  right:  1.25" 

page  length:  11"  width:  8.5"  gutter  margin:  0" 

running-head  position  from  top:  0.5"  from  bottom:  0.5" 

mirror  margins:  Yes (No) 


Use  the  fields  of  the  Format  Division  Margins  command  to  describe  page  margins, 
page  size,  and  position  of  top  and  bottom  running  heads  (if  any). 

FORMAT  DIVISION  PAGE-NUMBERS 

FORMAT  DIO  IS  ION:  Margins  ijyffHBTflTTPTSE  Layout  line-Numbers 

, _ I 

I 

FORMAT  DIOISION  PAGE-NUMBERS:  Yes  JJj]  from  top:  0.5"  from  left:  7.25" 

number ing : (Continuous )Start  at:  number  format: (1)1  i  A  a 


Use  the  fields  of  the  Format  Division  Page-numbers  command  to  describe  where 
and  in  what  format  (such  as  1, 2,  3  or  i,  ii,  iii)  page  numbers  are  to  be  printed. 


FORMAT  DIVISION  LAYOUT 


FORMAT  DIOISION:  Margins  Page-numbers  fW?TOTn  line-Numbers 


FORMAT  DIOISION  LAYOUT  footnotes:  gg  End 

number  of  columns:  1  space  between  columns:  0.5" 

division  break : (Page) Continuous  Column  Even  Odd 

Use  the  fields  of  the  Format  Division  Layout  command  to  describe  where  foot¬ 
notes  are  to  be  printed,  to  define  the  number  and  spacing  of  columns  on  the  page,  and 
to  tell  Word  where  to  begin  printing  a  new  division  of  a  document.  (Page,  the  default, 
begins  each  new  division  on  a  new  page.) 


FORMAT  DIVISION  LINE-NUMBERS 


FORMAT  DIOISION:  Margins  Page-numbers  Layout 


1  ine-Numbers 


FORMAT  DIOISION  LINE-NUMBERS:  Yes  J0  from  text:  0.4" 

restart  at : (Page)Division  Continuous  increments:  1 
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Use  the  fields  of  the  Format  Division  line-Numbers  command  to  add  line  numbers 
to  the  printed  document.  You  can  specify  where  line  numbers  are  printed  in  relation 
to  the  left  edge  of  the  text;  whether  the  numbers  are  continuous  throughout  the  docu¬ 
ment  or  restart  at  a  particular  point;  and  whether  numbering  is  by  ones  (1, 2, 3),  twos 
(2, 4, 6),  fives  ( 5 , 10, 15),  or  whatever  other  increment  you  choose. 

HELP 


GALLERV:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  !f3P! 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  I  Undo 


HELP:  Next  Previous  Basics 

Index  Tutorial  Keyboard  Mouse 


The  Help  command  takes  you  to  Word's  on-line  help  facility,  exactly  as  the  Edit 
menu's  Help  command  does.  If  you  need  help  while  using  a  command,  press  Alt-H.  If 
you  have  a  mouse,  you  can  request  help  at  any  time  by  clicking  either  mouse  button 
when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  question  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  (The  ques¬ 
tion  mark  appears  only  if  you  have  a  mouse  installed.) 

INSERT 


GALLERV:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Name  Print  Transfer  Undo 


INSERT  key  code:  [±]|  usage : (Character Paragraph  Division 

variant:  1  remark: 

The  Insert  command  adds  a  new  style  to  a  style  sheet,  either  by  inserting  a  style 
that  is  already  in  the  scrap  or  by  letting  you  create  a  new  one. 

To  insert  one  or  more  styles  from  the  scrap,  choose  the  Insert  command  and  press 
the  Enter  key. 

To  create  a  new  style,  choose  the  Insert  command,  but  before  pressing  Enter,  type 
a  key  code  of  your  choice  and  choose  one  of  the  three  usages  (Character,  Paragraph,  or 
Division).  Next,  enter  an  appropriate  variant;  Word  proposes  the  next  available  variant 
number,  but  you  can  choose  a  different  number  or  a  reserved  name  either  by  typing 
its  name  or  number  or  by  pressing  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list.  Finally  (and  optionally),  you 
can  type  a  remark.  The  fields  are  almost  identical  to  those  of  the  Gallery's  Name  com¬ 
mand,  except  that  the  Insert  command  lets  you  assign  a  usage. 
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NAME 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  TETB3  Print  Transfer  Undo 


NAME  key  code:  |  gar i ant:  1 

remark : 


The  Name  command  allows  you  to  change  the  name  of  a  style,  as  opposed  to  the 
formatting  it  describes.  You  can  change  any  of  the  following  elements  in  the  name  of 
an  existing  style:  the  key  code,  the  variant,  or  the  remark.  You  cannot  change  the 
usage — you  can't  transform  a  character  style  into  a  paragraph  style  or  division  style, 
for  instance. 


PRINT 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  maim  Transfer  Undo 


The  Print  command  prints  the  style  sheet  currently  displayed  in  the  Gallery.  You 
do  not  have  to  press  Enter  to  carry  out  the  command.  Press  P  or  Esc  P  (either  will  do) 
or  click  either  mouse  button  on  the  command  name,  and  the  Print  command  is  exe¬ 
cuted  immediately. 


TRANSFER 


GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help 

Insert  Name  Print  E2SE323  Undo 


TRANSFER:  JSE  Sage  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename 

The  Gallery's  Transfer  commands  are  similar  to  those  on  the  Edit  menu,  except 
that  there  are  fewer  of  them  and  they  pertain  to  style  sheets  (files  ending  with  .STY) 
rather  than  documents  (files  ending  with  .DOC). 

TRANSFER  LOAD 

TRANSFER:  Sage  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename 


TRANSFER  LOAD  style  sheet  name:  |  read  only:  Yes (No) 

The  Transfer  Load  command  brings  an  existing  style  sheet  from  disk  into  the  Gal¬ 
lery.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  specify  the  style  sheet  either  by  typing  its 
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name  (including  a  drive  letter  and  path,  if  necessary)  or  by  pressing  the  FI  key  to  see 
a  list  or  to  navigate  through  your  directory  structure. 

If  the  read  only  field  is  set  to  Yes,  you  can  view  and  use  the  style  sheet  but  not 
change  it. 


TRANSFER  SAVE 


TRANSFER:  Load  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename 


TRANSFER  SAUE  style  sheet  name:  | 


The  Transfer  Save  command  saves  a  style  sheet  to  disk.  If  you  make  changes  to  an 
existing  style  sheet  and  want  to  keep  both  the  original  and  the  new  versions,  be  certain 
to  give  the  modified  style  sheet  a  different  name  when  you  use  the  Transfer  Save 
command. 


TRANSFER  CLEAR 


TRANSFER:  Load  Save  3BT3  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename 

The  Transfer  Clear  command  removes  the  current  style  sheet  from  the  Gallery's 
window.  This  command  is  carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it. 

Although  the  style  sheet  disappears  from  view,  the  original  version  remains  on 
disk,  and  a  copy  (including  modifications  to  the  style  sheet)  remains  in  your  com¬ 
puter's  memory.  You  might,  however,  make  it  a  habit  to  save  altered  style  sheets — it's 
easier  than  reconstructing  one  you've  inadvertently  forgotten  or  damaged  in  the 
process  of  jumping  to  and  from  other  style  sheets. 

TRANSFER  DELETE 


TRANSFER:  Load  Save  Clear  Merge  Options  Rename 


TRANSFER  DELETE  filename:  | 

The  Transfer  Delete  command  removes  a  style  sheet  from  disk.  This  is  a  some¬ 
what  dangerous  command  because,  like  its  counterpart  on  the  Edit  menu,  the  Gallery 
version  of  the  Transfer  Delete  command  can  also  remove  other  types  of  files,  in¬ 
cluding  programs,  documents,  backup  files,  and  glossary  files.  For  example,  if  you 
press  the  FI  key  to  choose  from  a  list.  Word  displays  not  only  files  in  the  current  direc¬ 
tory  with  the  extension  .STY,  but  also  those  with  the  extensions  .COM,  .SYS,  .DOC,  .BAK, 
and  .GLY — and  Transfer  Delete  will  remove  any  of  these  types  of  files. 

Because  of  the  risk  of  losing  files.  Word  prompts  for  confirmation,  as  a  safety  mea¬ 
sure,  before  deleting  a  file.  Furthermore,  it  refuses  to  delete  any  file  that  is  open 
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(in  a  window)  at  the  time.  Versions  prior  to  5.0  will  not  delete  any  file  that  has  been 
used  or  consulted  during  your  current  session  with  Word.  It  is  prudent  to  double¬ 
check  the  name  of  the  file  you  are  deleting  before  carrying  out  the  command. 

TRANSFER  MERGE 


TRANSFER:  Load  Sage  Clear  Delete  TTBffH  Options  Rename 


TRANSFER  MERGE  style  sheet  name:  | 


The  Transfer  Merge  command  combines  style  sheets  by  retrieving  the  one  you 
specify  and  inserting  it  into  the  current  style  sheet  above  the  highlight.  The  Transfer 
Merge  command  is  particularly  useful  if  you  keep  special-purpose  styles  or  blocks  of 
styles  on  disk,  combining  them  with  other  style  sheets  on  an  "as-needed"  basis.  For 
example,  you  might  keep  sets  of  heading-level  styles  or  indexing  styles  in  their  own 
special  files  and  merge  them  into  your  current  style  sheets  if  and  when  you  need  their 
particular  type  of  formatting  capability. 

NOTE:  If  you  expect  to  use  style  sheets  routinely — particularly  if  you  think  you 
will  be  merging  existing  styles  or  blocks  of  styles  to  create  new  style  sheets — you  are 
strongly  advised  to  plan  ahead  and  define  a  systematic  method  of  assigning  key  codes 
and  variants  to  your  styles.  You  might,  for  example,  reserve  Paragraph  variant  5  only 
for  a  double-spaced  paragraph  style  in  any  style  sheet  you  create.  To  further  simplify 
matters,  you  could  then  reserve  the  key  code  SD  (Standard  Double-spaced)  for  use 
only  with  this  type  of  style. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  establishing  such  order — both  simple,  although  not  im¬ 
mediately  apparent.  First,  using  the  same  usages,  variants,  and  key  codes  in  all  style 
sheets  you  create  enables  you  to  change  the  style  sheet  attached  to  a  document  with 
little  worry  that  the  new  styles  will  produce  odd  or  unexpected  formatting.  Second, 
and  more  relevant  to  the  Gallery,  Word  will,  without  complaint,  merge  any  styles  or 
groups  of  styles  you  tell  it  to.  It  will  not,  however,  let  you  leave  the  Gallery  via  the  Exit 
command  if  you've  assigned  the  same  key  code  or  usage  and  variant  to  more  than  one 
style  in  the  current  style  sheet.  Instead,  it  displays  the  message  Style  already  defined 
and,  effectively,  makes  you  a  prisoner  of  your  own  machinations  until  you  have  lo¬ 
cated  and  renamed  or  removed  all  problem  styles.  If  you  take  a  systematic  approach 
to  assigning  key  codes  and  usages  and  variants,  you  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
maintaining  order  than  if  you  willy-nilly  assign  the  first  variant  or  key  code  that 
comes  to  mind. 


TRANSFER  OPTIONS 


TRANSFER:  Load  Sage  Clear  Delete  Merge  TffTTTO  Rename 


TRANSFER  OPTIONS  setup:  | 

sage  between  sessions:  Yes (No) 
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The  Transfer  Options  command  lets  you  check  on  or  change  the  drive  or  directory 
in  which  Word  currently  saves  documents  and  style  sheets.  You  can  press  the  FI  key 
either  to  view  a  list  or  to  choose  a  different  drive  or  directory.  If  you  set  the  save  be¬ 
tween  sessions  field  to  Yes,  Word  remembers  your  choice  from  one  session  to  the  next, 
storing  it  in  the  MW.INI  file,  and  uses  that  choice  the  next  time  you  start  up.  (This  op¬ 
tion  is  in  version  5.0  of  Word  and  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  starting  earlier  versions 
with  the  /I  option:  word  /l)  If  save  between  sessions  is  set  to  No,  Word  comes  on  in  what¬ 
ever  directory  you  are  in  when  you  type  word  to  start  the  program. 

TRANSFER  RENAME 


TRANSFER:  Load  Saue  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options 


TRANSFER  RENAME  style  sheet  name:  | 


The  Transfer  Rename  command  changes  the  name  of  the  style  sheet  currently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Gallery  both  in  memory  and,  if  appropriate,  on  disk. 

UNDO 

GALLERY:  Copy  Delete  Exit  Format  Help _ 

Insert  Name  Print  Transfer  IfiTifll 


The  Undo  command  undoes  the  most  recent  editing  change  to  a  style. 

Chapter  30,  "Power  Tools:  Style  Sheets,"  tells  you  more  about  style  sheets  them¬ 
selves,  as  does  Microsoft  Word  Style  Sheets,  which  I  coauthored  with  JoAnne  Woodcock 
(Microsoft  Press,  1987, 1988). 


S  E  V  E 


N  T  E  E  N 


CHAPTER 


The  Family  of 
Jump  Commands 


The  Jump  commands  are  hot  rods.  They  get  you  where  you  want  to  go — and  they 
do  it  fast.  You  can  jump: 

♦  To  a  page  by  typing  its  number  (Jump  Page); 

♦  To  footnote  reference  marks  and  between  footnote  reference  marks  and  corre¬ 
sponding  footnote  text  (Jump  Footnote); 

♦  Between  annotation  marks  and  annotation  text  (Jump  Annotation); 

♦  Or  to  a  specific  passage  of  text  that  you've  previously  labeled  with  a  "book¬ 
mark"  (Jump  bookmarK). 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  I  Undo  Window 

l - - 

JUMP  to:  rSEBH  Footnote  Annotation  bookmarK 

Prior  to  version  5.0,  the  only  Jump  commands  were  Jump  Footnote  and  Jump  Page. 

JUMP  PAGE 


JUMP  to:  1SEET3  Footnote  Annotation  bookmarK 


JUMP  PAGE  number:  | 
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The  Jump  Page  command  causes  the  highlight  to  move  to  the  first  character  of  the 
page  you  specify.  It  works  only  after  Word  has  calculated  breaks  between  pages  for  a 
document.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  calculates  page  breaks  automatically: 

1)  as  you  create  a  document,  if  you  choose  Auto  in  the  paginate  field  of  the  Options 
command,  and  2)  when  you  choose  the  Print  preView  command  to  view  a  document 
that  has  not  yet  been  paginated.  In  this  and  earlier  versions.  Word  also  calculates  page 
breaks  when  a  document  is  printed  (with  the  Print  Printer  command),  repaginated 
(with  the  Print  Repaginate  command),  or  indexed  (with  the  Library  Index  command), 
and  in  other  circumstances  in  which  it  is  important  that  Word  know  exactly  where 
page  breaks  fall. 

When  you  choose  the  Jump  Page  command  or  press  Alt-F5,  the  number  command 
field  is  displayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  Type  the  page  number  you  want. 
Whether  you  are  moving  forward  or  backward,  one  page  or  a  hundred,  the  command 
almost  instantly  moves  you  to  the  new  page.  Once  there,  Word  places  the  highlight  on 
the  first  character  on  the  new  page  (in  a  multiple-column  document,  the  first  character 
in  the  first  column  on  the  page).  If  you  press  the  Up  direction  key  one  or  more  times, 
you  see  a  dotted  line  (marking  the  break  between  pages)  and  the  last  few  lines  of  the 
preceding  page.  The  page  number  is  displayed  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  screen. 

The  Jump  Page  command  moves  to  a  new-page  mark  or  character,  but  it  will  not 
move  you  to  a  particular  column  on  a  particular  page. 

i  New-page  mark  inserted  by  Word 


New-page  character  inserted  with  the  Ctrl-Shift-Enter  key  combination 


In  documents  that  have  been  formatted  to  have  more  than  one  division,  a  particu¬ 
lar  page  number  may  appear  more  than  once.  Word  moves  to  the  next  page  that  has 
the  number  you  specify.  To  move  to  a  particular  page  in  a  particular  division,  follow 
the  page  number  with  a  D  and  the  number  of  the  division.  For  instance,  if  you  type 
3D2,  Word  moves  to  the  third  page  of  the  second  division.  (If  you  want  to  jump  to  a 
level  of  heading  rather  than  to  a  known  page  number,  you  can  use  outline  view.  See 
Chapter  36,  "Power  Tools:  Outlining.") 

Nonexistent  Pages 

If  you  try  to  use  the  Jump  Page  command  before  the  document  has  been  printed  or 
repaginated.  Word  displays  the  message  Pagination  is  required.  Use  the  Print  Repaginate 
command  and  then  try  the  Jump  Page  command  again. 

If  you  specify  a  page  number  higher  than  any  in  the  document.  Word  jumps  to  the 
beginning  of  the  last  page. 

You  see  the  message  No  such  page  if  the  new-page  mark  for  the  desired  page  was 
deleted  since  the  document  was  last  printed  or  repaginated.  It's  possible  to  inadver¬ 
tently  delete  new-page  marks,  especially  if  paragraph  marks  and  other  nonprinting 
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symbols  are  not  displayed,  because  each  is  tied  to  the  final  character  of  the  preceding 
page.  Whether  this  final  character  is  visible  or  whether  it  is  a  spacing  character,  delet¬ 
ing  it  may  cause  the  new-page  mark  to  vanish  too.  Furthermore,  the  Undo  command 
will  not  restore  the  new-page  mark. 

If  this  happens  to  you,  either  repaginate  the  document  and  then  try  the  Jump  Page 
command  again,  or  jump  instead  to  the  next-highest  or  next-lowest  page  number  and 
scroll  to  the  desired  position. 


JUMP  FOOTNOTE 


JUMP  to:  Page  jJJEBIEIB  Annotation  bookmark 


(Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it) 

The  Jump  Footnote  command  executes  as  soon  as  you  choose  it,  but  what  it  does 
depends  on  what  is  highlighted  when  you  use  it.  If  a  footnote  reference  mark  or  anno¬ 
tation  mark  is  highlighted,  the  command  takes  you  to  the  corresponding  footnote  or 
annotation  text.  Conversely,  if  footnote  or  annotation  text  is  highlighted,  the  Jump 
Footnote  command  takes  you  to  the  corresponding  reference  mark  in  the  main  text. 
And  when  neither  reference  marks  nor  footnote  annotation  text  is  highlighted,  the 
command  takes  you  to  the  next  reference  mark. 

Versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0  do  not  allow  the  use  of  annotation  marks  and  annota¬ 
tion  text.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  however.  Word  offers  the  ability  (through  the 
Format  Annotation  command)  to  create  annotation  marks  and  annotation  text  as  a 
special  type  of  "footnote."  Annotations,  as  you  might  expect,  are  useful  as  means  of 
inserting  comments,  remarks,  suggestions,  and  the  like  into  a  document.  Whereas  tra¬ 
ditional  footnotes  are  generally  numbered  or  identified  by  special  marks,  you  can  use 
initials,  group  IDs,  even  first  and  last  names  as  annotation  marks;  and  you  can  tell 
Word  to  "stamp"  each  annotation  with  the  date  and  time  of  insertion.  Because  annota¬ 
tions  are  really  only  footnotes  in  slightly  different  guises,  the  Jump  Footnote  com¬ 
mand  cannot  distinguish  between  a  footnote  and  an  annotation  and  will  move  you  to 
the  next  one  of  either  kind  that  it  finds.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  use  of  and  rela¬ 
tionship  between  footnotes  and  annotations,  see  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format 
Commands." 

The  following  description  applies  to  versions  earlier  than  5.0,  but  only  in  terms  of 
footnotes.  For  ease  of  reading,  both  annotation  marks  and  footnote  reference  marks 
are  called  "reference  marks"  from  here  on. 

Jump  to  Next  Reference  Mark 

When  text  (not  a  reference  mark)  is  selected,  using  the  Jump  Footnote  command 
moves  the  highlight  to  the  next  reference  mark.  For  example,  if  you  are  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  document  and  the  first  reference  mark  is  on  page  3,  using  the  command  will 
move  the  highlight  to  the  reference  mark  on  the  third  page. 
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If  you  use  both  footnotes  and  annotations  in  a  document.  Word  numbers  them  all 
sequentially  and  treats  the  numbers  as  footnote  reference  marks.  Thus,  when  text  is 
highlighted,  the  Jump  Footnote  command  moves  you  to  the  next  footnote  or  the  next 
annotation.  If  the  reference  mark  (either  a  number  or  a  footnote  reference  character 
such  as  *)  is  associated  with  a  footnote,  the  number  or  character  is  highlighted.  If  the 
reference  mark  is  associated  with  an  annotation,  only  the  number  is  highlighted. 

In  this  context.  Word  always  moves  toward  the  end  of  the  document.  When  there 
are  no  reference  marks  between  the  highlight  and  the  end  of  the  document,  this  mes¬ 
sage  appears:  No  more  footnote  or  annotation  references. 

When  more  than  one  character  is  highlighted  and  one  of  them  (but  not  the  first 
one)  is  a  reference  mark,  the  Jump  Footnote  command  reduces  the  size  of  the  selection 
to  the  character  or  characters  that  form  the  reference  mark. 


Jump  to  Footnote  or  Annotation  Text 

When  only  a  reference  mark  is  selected  or  when  a  mark  is  the  first  character  of  a 
larger  selection,  the  Jump  Footnote  command  moves  you  to  the  text  corresponding  to 
the  mark.  If  a  footnote/ annotation  window  is  open,  the  selection  moves  to  it.  Other¬ 
wise,  Word  almost  instantly  scrolls  to  where  footnote  and  annotation  text  is  stored  at 
the  end  of  the  document. 

Jump  Back  to  Reference  Mark 

When  footnote  or  annotation  text  is  selected,  the  Jump  Footnote  command  returns 
you  to  the  corresponding  reference  mark  in  the  document.  Use  this  command  when 
you  finish  writing  or  editing  a  footnote  or  annotation  and  want  to  pick  up  where  you 
left  off  in  the  document. 

JUMP  ANNOTATION 


JUMP  to :  Page  Footnote  bookmarK 


(Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it) 

The  Jump  Annotation  command  works  like  the  Jump  Footnote  command,  but  with 
annotations  only.  Whereas  Jump  Footnote  takes  you  to  the  next  footnote  or  annotation 
mark  in  a  document,  or  moves  you  to  and  from  the  text  associated  with  either  type  of 
mark.  Jump  Annotation  moves  the  highlight  to  the  next  annotation  mark  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  or  between  an  annotation  mark  and  its  corresponding  annotation  text. 

The  Jump  Annotation  command  is  particularly  useful  when  a  document  contains 
both  footnotes  and  annotations,  and  you  want  to  see  annotations  only. 
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JUMP  BOOKMARK 


JUMP  to:  Page  Footnote  Annotation 


JUMP  BOOKMARK  name:  | 

The  Jump  bookmarK  command  enables  you  to  move  directly  to  a  section  of  text 
that  has  been  previously  marked  and  given  a  bookmark  name  with  the  Format  book¬ 
marK  command.  You  can  even  jump  to  bookmarked  text  in  another  division,  provided 
that  you  give  Word  a  valid  bookmark  name. 

Together,  the  Format  bookmarK  and  Jump  bookmarK  commands  provide  you 
with  a  rapid  means  of  skipping  from  place  to  place  in  a  long  document.  For  example, 
suppose  you  write  a  report  broken  into  a  number  of  major  and  minor  sections,  such  as 
Introduction,  Scope,  Methods  and  Procedures,  Budget,  and  so  on.  Turn  each  section 
title  into  a  bookmark  and  you  can  quickly  move  to  any  one  you  want,  regardless  of  its 
page  number  or  division  number,  provided  the  section  you  want  to  see  is  part  of  the 
current  document.  For  details  on  creating  bookmarks,  see  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of 
Format  Commands." 

When  you  choose  the  Jump  bookmarK  command.  Word  prompts  for  the  name  of 
the  bookmark  by  displaying  the  words  JUMP  BOOKMARK  name.  If  you  know  the  name 
of  the  bookmark,  type  it  in;  if  you  are  uncertain  of  the  name  or  the  way  it  is  spelled, 
press  the  FI  key  to  choose  from  a  list.  Press  Enter  to  execute  the  command;  Word 
almost  immediately  jumps  to  the  bookmarked  text  and  highlights  all  of  it,  from  the 
first  character  (beginning  anchor)  to  the  last  character  (ending  anchor). 

As  described  in  Chapter  28,  "Power  Tools:  Navigation  Aids  and  Document 
Markers,"  bookmarks  also  provide  a  means  of  automatically  cross-referencing  a  docu¬ 
ment  at  print  time.  If  you  use  bookmarks  to  mark  tables  or  figures  to  be  sequentially 
numbered  by  Word,  using  the  Jump  bookmarK  command  is  an  ideal  way  to  review  the 
finished  document  for  missing  or  incomplete  bookmarks  before  you  print  it. 


C  H  A  P  T  E 


R 


EIGHTEEN 


The  Family  of 
Library  Commands 


You  can  check  your  spelling,  hyphenate  the  words  in  a  document,  sort  and  renum¬ 
ber  lists,  compile  indexes  and  tables  of  contents,  even  run  another  program — all  with 
the  family  of  Library  commands.  You  can  also  use  Library  commands  to  locate  docu¬ 
ments;  import  text,  graphics,  or  spreadsheet  data  into  your  documents;  and  find  syn¬ 
onyms  for  words.  There  are  10  commands  in  the  Library  family:  Autosort,  Document- 
retrieval,  Hyphenate,  Index,  Link,  Number,  Run,  Spell,  Table,  and  thEsaurus.  Each 
enhances  Word's  power  and  flexibility. 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 


Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo 


Uindou 


LIBRARY:  Autosort  Document-retrieval  Hyphenate  Index  Link  Number  Run  Spell 
Table  thEsaurus 


If  you  are  using  a  floppy-disk  computer,  most  Library  commands  are  self- 
contained  on  the  Word  Program  disk(s).  Two  exceptions  are  Library  Spell,  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  a  separate  Spell  disk,  and  Library  thEsaurus,  which  is  also 
contained  on  a  separate  disk.  On  a  hard-disk  computer,  all  Library  commands  are 
available  at  all  times. 

When  you  are  using  Library  Spell,  Library  thEsaurus,  or  Library  Run  (to  run 
another  program).  Word  is  held  in  your  computer's  memory,  and  any  remaining 
memory  is  allotted  to  the  other  program.  So  to  access  major  programs  such  as 
Multiplan  or  Lotus  1-2-3,  you  need  ample  memory — often  512  KB  or  more  of  RAM. 
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Unless  you  are  using  a  hard-disk  system,  your  Word  Program  disk  must  contain 
the  DOS  program  COMMAND.COM  in  order  for  you  to  use  the  Library  Spell  or  Library 
Run  command. 


LIBRARY  AUTOSORT 


LIBRARY:  25E33E  Document-retrieval  Hyphenate  Index  Link  Number  Run  Spell 


Table 


thEsaurus 


LIBRARY  AUTOSORT  by: 

case : 


lphanumer  ic| 


Yes (No) 


Numeric  sequence: (Ascend ing)Descending 

column  only:  Yes (No) 


The  Library  Autosort  command  sorts  lists  and  columns  of  words  and  numbers 
either  alphabetically  or  numerically.  Word  will  sort  in  either  ascending  (2, 2, 3. . .  or 
a,  b,  c.. .)  or  descending  (9, 8,7...  or  z,  y,  x. . .)  sequence. 

Before  choosing  the  Library  Autosort  command,  you  must  select  (highlight)  the 
text  to  be  sorted.  The  selection  can  be  sequences  that  span  whole  paragraphs  or  simply 
a  column  in  a  table.  Generally,  Word  reorders  the  selected  text  according  to  the  letters 
or  numbers  that  begin  each  paragraph,  but  if  you  select  a  column  of  characters  and  set 
the  Library  Autosort's  column  only  field  to  Yes ,  Word  sorts  by  individual  lines  instead 
of  by  paragraphs.  As  you'll  see  in  a  tutorial  in  this  section,  with  a  little  cleverness  you 
can  also  alphabetize  items  such  as  names  within  a  paragraph. 

If  you  complete  a  sort  and  decide  you  made  a  mistake,  immediately  use  the  Undo 
command  to  restore  the  selected  text  to  the  form  it  had  before  you  sorted  it. 


Fields  of  the  Library  Autosort  Command 

There  are  four  fields  of  the  Library  Autosort  command. 

by:  (Alphanumeric)  Numeric.  Do  you  want  Word  to  put  the  selected  elements 
in  alphanumeric  order  or  in  numeric  order?  If  you  choose  Alphanumeric,  Word  alpha¬ 
betizes  the  paragraphs  or  lines,  putting  special  characters  (such  as  *  and  #)  first,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  numbers  and  then  letters.  The  sort  ignores  accent  marks  in  letters  such  as  ii 
and  a;  the  character  q  is  treated  as  c.  If  you  choose  Numeric,  Word  orders. the  elements 
by  numeric  value.  It  recognizes  only  numerals  0  through  9  and  the  following  charac¬ 
ters  associated  with  numbers:  decimal  point  (.),  dollar  sign  ($),  percent  sign  (%),  minus 
sign  (-),  comma  (,),  and  open  and  closed  parentheses  (()). 

An  example  of  the  difference  between  alphanumeric  and  numeric  sorting  is  in¬ 
structive.  If  you  select  a  column  of  numbers  that  contains  12, 2, 112,  and  0.12,  you  obtain 
different  results  by  sorting  it  alphanumerically  from  those  you  obtain  if  you  sort  it 
numerically.  An  alphanumeric  sort  considers  the  digits  in  a  number  from  left  to  right, 
as  if  it  were  alphabetizing  a  word.  So  it  returns  the  numbers  in  this  order:  0.12, 112, 12, 
and  2.  The  first  number  is  0.12  not  because  it  is  the  smallest  number,  but  because  it 
starts  with  a  special  character,  in  this  case  a  decimal  point.  (Word  ignores  the  zero.) 
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The  number  2  comes  last  because  its  first  digit  has  a  higher  value  than  the  first  digit  of 
any  of  the  other  numbers.  In  contrast,  the  numeric  sort  looks  at  all  the  digits  in  a  num¬ 
ber  at  the  same  time  and  assigns  the  number  a  priority  dependent  on  its  overall 
numeric  value.  So  it  returns  the  numbers  in  lowest-to-highest  order:  0.12, 2, 12, 112. 

A  valuable  use  of  a  numeric  sort  is  to  reorganize  a  document  by  numbering  its 
paragraphs  according  to  the  order  in  which  you  want  them  to  appear.  Selecting  the 
document  (or  portion  of  a  document)  and  executing  the  Library  Autosort  command 
with  the  by  field  set  to  Numeric  causes  the  document  to  be  restructured  in  the  num¬ 
bered  order.  Because  a  numeric  sort  recognizes  decimals,  you  can  give  a  paragraph  a 
number  between  two  existing  numbers.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  put  a  paragraph 
between  two  paragraphs  already  numbered  7  and  8,  you  can  give  the  paragraph  to  be 
inserted  the  number  7.5.  You  must  type  these  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  para¬ 
graphs.  You  can  remove  them  later  by  selecting  the  whole  document  (or  the  relevant 
portion),  setting  the  NUMBER  field  of  the  Library  Number  command  to  Remove ,  and 
executing  the  command. 

A  characteristic  of  this  method  is  that  every  paragraph  to  be  moved  must  be  num¬ 
bered.  If  you  want  to  move  two  consecutive  paragraphs,  you  cannot  number  the  first 
one  and  assume  the  one  following  it  will  move  with  it.  (However,  this  kind  of  move 
is  possible  if  you  number  paragraphs  using  Word's  outline  mode.  See  Chapter  36, 
"Power  Tools:  Outlining,"  and  the  example  of  combining  indexes  in  Chapter  37, 
"Power  Tools:  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents.") 

sequence:  (Ascending)  Descending.  Choosing  Ascending  causes  Word  to  alphabetize 
from  A  to  Z  and  to  number  from  0  to  9.  Choosing  Descending  instructs  Word  to  reverse 
the  sequence. 

In  an  alphanumeric  sort  with  the  sequence  field  set  to  Descending ,  paragraphs  start¬ 
ing  with  special  characters  (such  as  &  or  #)  come  last  instead  of  first. 

case:  Yes  (No).  In  Word  5.0,  choosing  Yes  causes  Word  to  list  words  beginning  with 
capital  letters  ahead  of  words  beginning  with  lowercase  letters  when  performing  an 
alphanumeric  sort.  (For  example,  it  lists  Armageddon  and  Atlanta  before  alligator ,  arti¬ 
choke,  and  attention.)  Choosing  No  causes  Word  to  ignore  case  in  sorting.  Word  4.0 
ignores  case,  regardless  of  this  setting. 

column  only:  Yes  (No).  This  field  has  two  uses.  First,  it  lets  you  sort  the  elements 
in  one  column  of  a  table  without  affecting  the  order  of  the  other  columns.  Second,  it 
permits  you  to  sort  selected  text  by  line  rather  than  by  paragraph. 

To  understand  the  sorting  of  individual  columns,  recall  that  you  can  select  indi¬ 
vidual  columns  of  text  using  Word's  Column  Selection  mode.  (This  method  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  end  of  Chapter  14,  "The  Scrap  and  Glossary  Commands:  Copy,  Delete, 
and  Insert,"  and  is  reviewed  in  the  following  tutorial.) 

After  you  select  a  column  in  a  table,  you  can  sort  the  elements  in  it  with  the  Li¬ 
brary  Autosort  command.  The  question  becomes  whether  you  want  to  apply  the  new 
order  only  to  the  selected  column  or  to  the  entire  table.  For  instance,  if  you  are  sorting 
a  table  that  contains  last  names  in  one  column  and  addresses  and  phone  numbers  in 
another  column,  you  probably  do  not  want  Word  to  reorganize  the  order  of  the  names 
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without  also  reorganizing  the  order  of  the  corresponding  addresses  and  phone  num¬ 
bers.  In  this  case,  choose  No  in  the  column  only  field  because  you  want  all  the  columns 
to  be  reordered.  Choosing  Yes  would  cause  Word  to  reorganize  the  order  of  only  the 
selected  column. 

If  you  want  to  sort  a  table  by  more  than  one  column,  you  do  so  consecutively,  sort¬ 
ing  first  by  the  least  important  column  (the  secondary  sort)  and  last  by  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  column  ( the  primary  sort).  For  example,  if  you  want  to  alphabetize  a  table  of  people 
by  the  city  in  which  they  live,  and  then  by  family  names  within  the  various  cities,  you 
first  sort  the  column  containing  family  names  and  then  sort  the  column  of  city  names. 
The  city  names  in  this  case  are  the  objects  of  the  primary  sort,  and  the  family  names 
are  the  objects  of  a  secondary  sort. 

The  other  purpose  of  the  column  only  field  is  to  sort  by  line  instead  of  by  para¬ 
graph.  This  is  useful  when  you  have  a  table  or  list  that  assigns  a  new  element  to  every 
line  but  doesn't  start  a  new  paragraph  for  each  line.  Generally,  this  applies  only  when 
each  line  ends  with  a  new-line  character  (created  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and 
pressing  the  Enter  key). 


A  Tutorial 

The  following  tutorial  illustrates  how  you  can  combine  several  techniques  to  do 
sophisticated  sorting.  In  this  example,  a  list  of  seven  names  is  contained  in  a  para¬ 
graph,  with  given  name  preceding  family  name  and  commas  separating  the  names. 

If  we  want  to  organize  these  names  in  alphabetic  order,  we  are  challenged,  not  only 
because  the  names  are  neither  on  separate  lines  nor  in  separate  paragraphs,  but  also 
because  we  want  family  names  to  be  alphabetized  before  given  names. 

Here  is  the  list  of  names: 

I  Jin  Smythe,  John  Smith,  Pan  Powers ,  Barry  Snithj  Betty 
Powers,  Ben  Arnold,  Scott  Jones,  Julie  Adans. 

Our  technique  will  be  to  temporarily  make  each  name  a  separate  paragraph  in  which 
the  given  name  is  separated  from  the  family  name  by  a  tab  character  and  then  to 
alphanumerically  sort  the  list  of  paragraphs  twice — first  by  given  name,  and  second, 
using  Column  Selection  mode,  by  last  name.  Finally,  we  will  remove  the  tab  characters 
and  paragraph  marks  to  restore  the  list  of  names  to  its  original,  non-tabular  format. 

NOTE:  Before  beginning,  choose  the  Options  command  and  change  the  default  tab 
width  field  to  0.8".  After  you  have  finished  the  sort,  you  can  change  it  back  to  0.5",  but 
for  now  you  will  need  the  extra  space  between  tab  stops  to  create  proper  separation 
between  names. 

1.  Select  the  list  of  names,  and  choose  the  Replace  command.  In  the  text  field,  type 
a  comma  followed  by  a  space,  and  then  press  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  Tab 
key  to  move  to  the  with  text  field.  Type  a  comma  followed  by  Ap  (Shift-6  and  p, 
which  stands  for  the  paragraph  mark).  Move  to  the  confirm  field  and  press  the 
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Spacebar  once  to  highlight  the  word  No.  This  is  what  your  text  should  look  like 
before  you  press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  Replace  command: 

REPLACE  text:  ,  with  text:  ,Ap 

conf  irn :  Yes  IB  case:  Yes (No)  whole  word:  Yes (No) 


2.  When  you  press  Enter,  your  screen  shows  each  name  as  a  separate  paragraph, 
and  all  are  selected  (highlighted).  Choose  the  Replace  command  again,  and  this 
time  put  a  space  (press  the  Spacebar  once)  in  the  text  field  and  type  Af  (Shift-6 
and  t,  which  represents  the  tab  character)  in  the  with  text  field.  Press  the  Right 
direction  key  or  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  confirm  field,  and  press  the  Spacebar 
once  to  set  it  to  No.  Now  press  the  Enter  key.  The  space  representing  a  tab  char¬ 
acter  will  appear  between  each  first  and  last  name: 


3.  With  the  entire  list  selected  this  way,  choose  the  Library  Autosort  command. 
Accept  the  default  settings  of  the  command:  the  by  field  set  to  Alphanumeric ,  the 
sequence  field  set  to  Ascending ,  the  case  field  set  to  No,  and  the  column  only  field 
set  to  No.  Execute  the  command  by  pressing  the  Enter  key. 

This  has  the  effect  of  alphabetizing  the  list  by  the  given  (first)  names  of  the  people  on 
it.  Recall  that  secondary  sorts  (such  as  alphabetizing  by  first  names)  are  performed 
before  primary  sorts  (such  as  alphabetizing  by  last  names). 

Now  we  will  alphabetize  the  list  by  last  names,  using  Word's  Column  Selection 
mode  and  its  ability  to  sort  by  column. 

4.  Select  the  first  letter  of  the  initial  last  name  on  the  list,  in  this  case  the  S  of 
Smith.  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  press  the  F6  key  to  turn  on  Column  Selec¬ 
tion  mode.  Observe  that  the  letters  CS  appear  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen. 

5.  Using  the  direction  keys  or  the  mouse,  extend  the  selection  to  beyond  the  last 
character  of  the  last  family  name  on  the  list.  Because  Column  Selection  mode  is 
on,  the  selection  is  rectangular  and  the  given  names  are  not  selected.  Be  sure 
that  the  rectangular  selection  extends  beyond  the  last  character  of  the  longest 
name  on  the  list. 


Barry 

Ben 

Betty 

Jin 

John 

Julie 

Pan 

Scott 
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6.  Choose  the  Library  Autosort  command  again,  and  accept  the  same  settings  in 
the  fields  as  before.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  command.  Word  alpha¬ 
betizes  the  names  by  family  name  because  only  family  names  were  selected 
when  the  command  was  executed.  Given  names  remain  alphabetized  within 
the  context  of  the  alphabetization  of  the  last  names,  so  that  Betty  Powers  comes 
before  Pam  Powers ,  and  Barry  Smith  before  John  Smith. 

The  alphabetization  is  complete,  but  the  names  are  still  in  a  tabular  form.  The  en¬ 
tire  block  of  names  remains  selected  after  the  completion  of  the  last  sort.  We  will  now 
use  the  Replace  command  twice  to  return  them  to  paragraph  form. 

7.  Choose  the  Replace  command,  and  type  At  (Shift-6  and  t,  representing  the  tab 
character)  in  the  text  field.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  Tab  key  to  move 
to  the  with  text  field,  and  press  the  Spacebar  once  to  put  a  single  space  in  the 
field.  Move  to  the  confirm  field,  and  press  the  Spacebar  once  to  set  it  to  No.  Exe¬ 
cute  the  command,  and  the  tab  characters  between  the  given  and  last  names  are 
replaced  by  single  spaces. 

8.  Choose  the  Replace  command  again,  and  type  Ap  (Shift-6  and  p,  representing 
the  paragraph  mark)  in  the  text  field.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  Tab 
key  to  move  to  the  with  text  field,  and  press  the  Spacebar  once  to  put  a  single 
space  in  the  field.  Move  to  the  confirm  field,  and  press  the  Spacebar  once  to  set  it 
to  No.  Execute  the  command,  and  the  names  will  return  to  paragraph  structure, 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning — only  now  they  are  alphabetized. 


fulie  Adams.  Ben  Arnold,  Scott  Jones,  Betty  Pouers,  Pam 
tauers,  Barry  Smith,  John  Smith,  Jim  Sim i (In  , 


9.  The  only  remaining  task  is  to  change  the  period  after  Adams  into  a  comma,  and 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  into  a  period.  Do  this  manually. 

LIBRARY  DOCUMENT-RETRIEVAL 


LIBRARY:  Autosort  03 

ocument-retr ieua 1 

Table  thEsaurus 

Hyphenate 


Index  Link  Number  Run  Spell 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEVAL :  Query  Exit  Load  Print  Update  View  Copy  Delete 


Word's  document-retrieval  system,  introduced  in  version  4.0  and  refined  in  5.0, 
lets  you  search  through  documents  on  disk  in  one  or  more  drives  or  directories  to 
locate  those  you  need.  Word's  document-retrieval  system  is  a  powerful,  flexible  aid  in 
finding  and  managing  the  document  files  that  can  quickly  accumulate  in  your  directo¬ 
ries  and  on  your  disks.  It  is  described  thoroughly  in  Chapter  32,  "Power  Tools:  Docu¬ 
ment  Retrieval."  This  chapter  provides  you  with  an  introduction  to  the  feature  and  a 
quick  reference  to  the  commands  on  the  document-retrieval  submenu. 
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Word's  document-retrieval  system  actually  is  a  specialized  database  program. 
One  record  exists  in  the  database  for  each  document  you  create.  Each  record  has  sev¬ 
eral  fields,  and  although  Word  fills  in  some  of  the  fields  for  you,  you  must  fill  in  most 
of  the  fields  yourself.  You  fill  in  a  short  form  called  the  document  summary  sheet.  On  it. 
Word  records  the  creation  date  and  revision  date.  You  can  fill  in  other  fields  to  show 
the  document's  title,  the  author,  the  word-processing  operator,  key  words,  and  com¬ 
ments.  If  you  keep  the  summary  sheet  field  of  the  Options  command  set  to  Yes ,  Word 
presents  you  with  a  blank  summary  sheet  whenever  you  save  a  new  document  for  the 
first  time. 


SUMMARY  INFORMATION 


title:  | 
author : 


version  number: 
creation  date:  06/06/89 
revision  date:  06/06/89 


operator : 
keywords : 
comments : 


You  can  fill  in  as  many  fields  as  you  like,  or  simply  press  Enter  to  skip  a  particular 
field.  Later,  you  can  revise  a  summary  sheet  by  choosing  the  Library  Document- 
retrieval  command,  highlighting  the  name  of  the  document,  and  choosing  Update. 
Even  if  you  don't  fill  out  a  summary  sheet  when  you  first  save  a  document,  you  can 
fill  one  out  later  by  using  the  Update  command. 

As  with  any  database,  you  can  both  put  information  into  the  system  and  take  it 
back  out.  The  summary  sheet,  whether  you  fill  it  out  when  you  first  save  the  document 
or  later,  is  your  means  of  putting  information  about  documents  into  the  system.  The 
remaining  commands  on  the  document-retrieval  submenu  are  your  means  of  extract¬ 
ing  information. 

The  document-retrieval  submenu  enables  you  to  have  Word  search  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  summary  sheets  to  locate  one  or  more  documents  that  interest  you.  When 
the  search  is  complete.  Word  lists  the  names  of  qualifying  documents.  Word  can 
search  for  particular  authors,  dates,  key  words  you've  included  on  the  summary 
sheets,  and  so  on.  It  can  search  for  summary  sheets  that  meet  combination  tests,  such 
as  documents  written  by  a  certain  author  and  after  a  certain  date.  You  can  even  ask 
that  certain  documents  be  excluded  that  otherwise  would  match  your  criteria. 
Although  you  don't  word  your  request  so  conversationally,  you  can  say:  "Show  me 
the  names  of  all  documents  written  by  Smith  and  Jones  except  those  related  to  farm 
policies."  If  you  choose,  you  can  also  command  Word  to  search  for  text  within  docu¬ 
ments,  regardless  of  whether  the  documents  have  summary  sheets. 

When  you  choose  the  Library  Document-retrieval  command,  the  document- 
retrieval  window  and  menu  replace  the  text  window  and  the  Edit  menu.  The 
document-retrieval  menu  offers  eight  commands:  Query,  Exit,  Load,  Print,  Update, 
View,  Copy,  and  Delete.  You  use  these  commands  to  search  for  documents,  exit  docu¬ 
ment  retrieval,  load  or  print  any  of  the  documents  found  in  the  search,  update  and 
print  document  summary  sheets,  modify  the  way  Word  displays  the  list  of  found 
documents,  copy  selected  files  to  another  disk  or  directory,  or  delete  them.  (Copy 
and  Delete  are  new  beginning  in  version  5.0.) 
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Commands  of  the  Document-retrieval  Submenu 

QUERY 

DOCUMENT-RETR IEUAL :  Exit  Load  Print  Update  Uieu  Copy  Delete 


QUERY  path: 
author : 
operator : 
keywords : 

creation  date:  reuision  date: 

document  text : 

case:  Yes (No)  marked  files  only:  Yes (No) 


Use  the  Library  Document-retrieval  Query  command  to  tell  Word  what  to  search 
for  and  where  to  search.  The  Query  command  has  nine  fields  (eight  in  version  4.0). 

path .  Use  this  field  to  specify  the  drives  and  directories  Word  is  to  search.  In  ver¬ 
sion  4.0,  you  type  one  or  more  paths,  separating  them  with  commas,  to  see  a  single  list 
of  documents  stored  in  all  your  directories.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  also 
press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list.  After  a  search.  Word  displays  the  pathname  (s)  at  the  top 
of  the  screen. 

NOTE:  Word  searches  only  documents  stored  on  disk.  It  does  not  search  docu¬ 
ments  in  memory;  that  is,  it  does  not  search  a  document  that  contains  unsaved 
changes.  To  include  the  current  document  in  a  search,  save  it  before  choosing  the 
Library  Document-retrieval  command. 

author ,  operator,  keywords,  creation  date,  and  revision  date.  These  five  fields  cor¬ 
respond  to  summary-sheet  fields.  By  filling  in  values  for  any  combination  of  these 
fields,  you  tell  Word  what  to  look  for  on  the  summary  sheets  so  that  Word  can  locate 
the  documents  to  which  the  summary  sheets  are  attached.  To  further  refine  the 
search,  you  can  enter  more  than  one  item  per  field,  provided  you  separate  them  with 
the  following  logical  operators: 


Operator 

Name 

Meaning 

/ 

OR 

"This  or  that";  for  example,  Anders, Anderson, Andersen 
would  mean  "match  Anders  or  Anderson  or 
Andersen" — that  is,  at  least  one  of  these. 

& 

AND 

"This  and  that";  for  example,  Anders  &  Anderson  &  Ander¬ 
sen  would  mean  "match  Anders  and  Anderson  and 
Andersen" — that  is,  all  of  these. 

NOT 

"This  not  that";  for  example,  Anders-Anderson-Andersen 
would  mean  "match  Anders,  but  not  Anderson  or 
Andersen." 
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Operator 

Name 

Meaning 

< 

LESS  THAN 

"Earlier  than"  and  used  only  for  dates;  for  example, 
<4/15/89  would  mean  before  April  15,  1989. 

> 

GREATER 

THAN 

"Later  than"  and  used  only  for  dates;  for  example, 
>4/15/89  would  mean  after  April  15, 1989. 

In  addition  to  these  logical  operators,  you  can  use  parentheses  to  group  items,  and 
you  can  use  quotation  marks  and  carets  (A)  to  help  Word  interpret  punctuation  marks 
correctly.  For  more  details  on  these  elements,  see  Chapter  32. 

document  text  Use  this  field  to  search  for  specific  text  within  documents.  Docu¬ 
ment  text  searches  are  relatively  slow,  so  you  might  not  want  to  use  them  often.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  tool  can  do  in  a  minute  what  might  otherwise  take  you  hours.  And 
searches  can  be  useful  in  searching  not  only  Word  files  but  non- Word  files  stored  in 
either  ASCII  or  binary  format.  You  can  shorten  the  search  time  in  two  ways:  Focus  the 
search  by  filling  in  as  many  of  the  other  search  fields  as  possible,  and  specify  the  short¬ 
est  possible  string  of  characters  that  will  still  be  unique  to  the  text  you  want  to  find. 

case:  Yes  (No).  This  field  is  related  to  the  document  text  field.  Choose  Yes  when  you 
want  Word  to  identify  documents  containing  the  text  you  are  searching  for  only  when 
the  text  is  capitalized  exactly  as  you  typed  it  in  the  document  text  field. 

marked  files  only:  Yes  (No).  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  limit  searches  to 
files  you've  marked  in  advance,  thereby  speeding  up  searches.  To  mark  (or  unmark)  a 
file,  highlight  its  name  with  the  direction  keys  and  then  press  the  Spacebar  or  the  Enter 
key.  An  asterisk  appears.  To  mark  (or  unmark)  all  files  listed,  press  Ctrl-Spacebar.  To 
limit  a  search  to  files  you've  marked,  choose  Yes  in  the  marked  files  only  field. 

EXIT 

DOCUMENT-RETRIEVAL :  Query  iPgffl  Load  Print  Update  View  Copy  Delete 


(Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it) 

Choose  the  Exit  command  to  leave  the  document-retrieval  screen  and  menu  and 
return  to  Word's  text  window  and  the  Edit  menu.  Word  executes  the  Exit  command 
immediately  when  you  press  the  Enter  key. 
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LOAD 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEVAL:  Query  Exit  iffflPfl  Print  Update  View  Copy  Delete 


LOAD  filename:  |  read  only:  Ves(No) 


To  load  any  document  listed  in  the  document-retrieval  window  into  Word's  text 
window,  use  the  Library  Document-retrieval  Load  command.  If  the  text  window  con¬ 
tains  a  document  with  unsaved  changes.  Word  prompts  you  with  its  usual  Enter  Y  to 
save.. .  message  before  loading  the  new  document. 

filename.  If  the  file  you  want  to  load  is  listed  in  the  document-retrieval  window, 
use  the  direction  keys  or  the  mouse  to  highlight  it,  and  then  press  Enter.  You  can  also 
load  a  Word  document  not  listed  in  the  document-retrieval  window  by  typing  its  path 
(if  necessary)  and  filename. 

read  only:  Yes  (No).  Choose  Yes  if  you  want  to  load  the  document  as  a  read-only 
file  to  protect  the  original  from  change.  You  can  make  editing  changes  after  loading  a 
document  as  read-only,  and  you  can  save  the  changes  by  saving  the  file  under  a  new 
filename. 


PRINT 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEVAL :  Query  Exit  Load  Update  View  Copy  Delete 


PRINT  marked  files:  Document  Both 


Use  this  command  to  print  documents  listed  in  the  document-retrieval  window. 
You  can  print  documents,  summary  sheets,  or  both,  and  you  can  do  so  for  one  file  or 
more  than  one  file. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  Print  command  looks  as  shown  on  the  preceding 
screen.  In  version  4.0,  which  does  not  support  the  ability  to  mark  and  unmark  selected 
files,  the  Print  command  looks  like  this: 

PRINT:  ■.4llu!iliKVtin  Document  Both  range  :  (Select  ion  )A1 1 

marked  files:  Summary  Document  Both.  (Equivalent  in  version  4.0:  PRINT:  Sum¬ 
mary  Document  Both.)  Word  proposes  to  print  only  summary  sheets.  Choose  Document 
to  print  documents,  or  choose  Both  to  print  both  documents  and  summary  sheets.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  carries  out  the  Print  command  for  the  files  you've 
marked  on  screen.  In  version  4.0,  Word  carries  out  the  Print  command  for  the  filename 
currently  highlighted  in  the  list  in  the  document-retrieval  window  unless  you  choose 
All  in  the  range  field.  In  the  latter  case,  it  prints  the  document,  summary  sheet,  or  both 
(as  you  specified)  for  all  files  listed  in  the  window. 
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UPDATE 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEUAL:  Query  Exit  Load  Print  Uiew  Copy  Delete 


UPDATE  SUMMARY  filename:  | 


title : 
author : 


version  number 
creation  date: 
revision  date: 


operator : 
keywords : 
comments : 


Use  the  Library  Document-retrieval  Update  command  to  update  document  sum¬ 
mary  sheets.  Word  updates  the  revision  date  on  the  summary  sheet  whenever  you 
save  a  document,  but  all  other  fields  remain  unchanged  unless  you  use  this  command. 
The  fields  and  the  information  you  enter  are  as  described  for  the  Query  command, 
with  one  exception:  You  do  not  use  logical  operators  on  summary  sheets;  separate 
multiple  entries  with  spaces. 


VIEW 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEUAL:  Query  Exit  Load  Print  Update  Copy  Delete 


UIEU :  aifflg I  Long  Full 

Sort  by : (Directory ) Author  Operator  Revision_date  Creation_date  Size 


The  View  command  controls  how  Word's  list  of  files  is  arranged  and  displayed  on 
the  screen. 

VIEW:  (Short)  Long  Full.  Unless  you  tell  it  otherwise.  Word  lists  files  by  drive 
and  pathname  in  two-column  format,  displaying  up  to  39  characters  for  each  name.  If 
it  cannot  display  a  full  pathname  in  this  space,  it  omits  the  middle,  showing  the  omis¬ 
sion  with  an  ellipsis  (...).  This  display  is  the  Short  view. 

The  Long  view  lists  files  by  the  sort  criterion  you  choose  in  the  next  field  ( Sort  by) 
and  by  title.  If  you  sort  by  directory.  Word  displays  the  author's  name  as  the  sort 
criterion. 

The  Full  view  displays  the  summary  sheet  for  the  highlighted  file. 

Sort  by:  (Directory)  Author  Operator  Revision _date  Creation _date  Size.  Choose 
the  field  you  want  Word  to  use  when  sorting  document  names  into  the  order  you  want 
for  viewing  them. 


COPY 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEUAL:  Query  Exit  Load  Print  Update  Uieu  BiHfl  Delete 


COPY  narked  files  to  drive/directory:  | 
delete  files  after  copy:  Yes (No) 


copy  style  sheets:  Yes (No) 
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Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  Copy  command  enables  you  to  copy  marked  files 
from  one  disk  or  directory  to  another. 

COPY  marked  files  to  drive/ directory.  After  you've  found  the  files  you  want  (with 
the  Query  command)  and  marked  those  you  want  to  copy  (with  the  highlight  and  the 
Spacebar  or  Enter  key),  use  this  field  to  specify  the  drive  and  directory  you  want  to 
copy  the  files  to.  You  can  either  type  the  drive  and  path  of  the  destination  or  press  FI 
to  choose  from  a  list. 

delete  marked  files  after  copy:  Yes  (No).  Choose  Yes  if  you  want  to  delete  the  files 
from  the  original  drive  and  directory  after  they  have  been  copied.  Word  proposes  No 
as  a  safety  measure. 

copy  style  sheets:  Yes  (No).  Choose  Yes  if  you  want  Word  to  copy  the  style  sheets 
associated  with  the  files  you  are  copying.  If  you  are  copying  to  a  floppy  disk,  be  sure 
you  allow  enough  room  for  both  the  files  and  their  style  sheets. 

DELETE 

DOCUMENT-RETRIEUAL :  Query  Exit  Load  Print  Update  Uieu  Copy  ijgHg 


(Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it) 

Use  the  Delete  command  to  remove  files  you've  marked  in  the  document-retrieval 
window.  Word  prompts  with  the  message  Enter  Y  to  confirm  deletion  of  marked  files 
before  it  carries  out  the  command.  It  prompts  only  once,  however,  for  all  marked  files, 
so  if  you  mark  more  than  one  file,  be  certain  you  want  to  delete  them  all.  You  won't  be 
given  a  second  chance. 


LIBRARY  HYPHENATE 


LIBRARY:  Autosort  Docunent-retr ieual  TfflTIfSffTB  Index  Link  Number  Run  Spell 
Table  thEsaurus 


LIBRARV  HYPHENATE  confirm:  Yes  23 


hyphenate  caps: (Yes) No 


For  manuscripts,  screenplays,  and  certain  other  documents,  hyphenation  gen¬ 
erally  isn't  too  important.  On  the  other  hand,  for  justified  text  or  narrow  columns, 
hyphenation  is  desirable  because  it  increases  the  average  number  of  characters  per 
line,  thereby  reducing  unnecessary  white  space  between  words  and  letters.  Use  the 
Library  Hyphenate  command  to  have  Word  hyphenate  any  amount  of  text,  from  a 
single  word  to  a  whole  document. 
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Word  recognizes  three  types  of  hyphens.  On  screen  and  on  the  printed  page,  these 
hyphens  are  indistinguishable  from  one  another.  To  Word,  however,  they  serve  differ¬ 
ent  purposes: 

♦  A  normal  hyphen  is  the  type  you  use  to  hyphenate  compound  words  or  words 
with  hyphenated  prefixes,  such  as  blow-dry  and  sister-in-law.  You  create  these 
hyphens  by  pressing  the  hyphen  key,  and  you  always  insert  them  manually,  as 
part  of  the  word. 

♦  A  nonbreaking  hyphen  is  like  a  normal  hyphen,  but  you  enter  it  by  pressing  Ctrl- 
Shift-hyphen.  This  key  combination  tells  Word  never  to  split  the  compound 
word  at  the  end  of  a  printed  line.  For  example,  suppose  you  insert  a  non¬ 
breaking  hyphen  in  the  name  Baker-Daniels.  If  Word  does  not  have  enough 
room  to  print  the  entire  name  at  the  end  of  a  line,  it  will  move  both  parts  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line,  rather  than  printing  Baker-  at  the  end  of  one  line  and 
Daniels  at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

♦  An  optional  hyphen  is  one  that  Word  uses  only  when  it  is  needed  to  break  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  This  is  the  type  of  hyphen  that  evens  out  line  breaks, 
especially  in  justified  or  multiple-column  text.  You  can  insert  optional  hyphens 
manually  by  pressing  Ctrl-hyphen.  Or  you  can  have  Word  insert  any  that  you 
need  by  choosing  the  Library  Hyphenate  command. 

NOTE:  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  recognizes  a  fourth  type  of  hyphen  called 
a  long  hyphen.  As  the  name  implies,  this  hyphen  is  longer  (wider)  than  a  normal 
hyphen.  You  enter  it  by  pressing  Ctrl- Alt-hyphen.  Depending  on  the  capabilities  of 
your  printer,  you  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  print  a  long  hyphen  correctly.  If  your 
printer  uses  the  IBM  extended  character  set,  you  should  have  no  problems.  Otherwise, 
you  (or  someone  familiar  with  printers  and  .PRD  files)  might  have  to  do  some  juggling 
with  the  program  called  MAKEPRD.EXE  that  comes  on  your  Word  Utilities  disk.  (For 
details,  see  Chapter  6  of  the  manual  Printer  Information  for  Microsoft  Word.) 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  at  hand:  Hyphens  inserted  with  the  Library  Hyphenate 
command  are  of  the  optional  or  nonrequired  variety,  so  they  are  displayed  and  printed 
only  if  a  word  needs  to  break  at  the  end  of  a  line.  When  such  a  hyphen  is  not  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  Word  displays  it  only  if  the  show  non-printing  symbols  field  of  the  Options 
command  is  set  to  Partial  or  All  (in  versions  prior  to  5.0,  if  the  visible  field  of  the  Op¬ 
tions  command  is  set  to  Partial  or  Complete).  If  you  are  not  displaying  nonprinting 
symbols  and  you  select  an  invisible  optional  hyphen,  the  selection  seems  to  vanish. 
Pressing  any  direction  key  moves  the  selection  to  an  adjacent  visible  character, 
causing  it  to  reappear. 

At  your  option,  the  Library  Hyphenate  command  either  inserts  hyphens  on  its 
own  or  shows  you  where  each  hyphen  would  be  placed  and  lets  you  accept  or  change 
the  suggestions  individually.  Word  finds  the  correct  places  to  hyphenate  multisyllabic 
words  by  using  a  sophisticated  formula  and  a  substantial  amount  of  data  from  the  file 
named  HYPH.DAT,  which  the  SETUP  program  copies  to  your  Program  disk  or  direc¬ 
tory  (or,  if  you  are  using  360  KB  disks,  to  your  data  disk).  Word  does  not  place  a 
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hyphen  at  every  possible  break  between  syllables:  It  ignores  words  that  already  con¬ 
tain  hyphens,  and  it  ignores  words  in  which  the  addition  of  an  optional  hyphen  won't 
affect  the  present  layout  of  the  document.  In  the  following  example,  a  sentence  is  re¬ 
peated  twice,  the  second  time  hyphenated.  Observe  that  in  the  unhyphenated  version, 
the  word  seating  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  and  there  is  some  space  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  line.  In  the  hyphenated  version,  the  first  syllable  of  seating  has 
been  moved  up  to  use  the  space. 

The  early  purchase  of  season  tickets  provides  the  best 

seating  in  the  house.  j 

The  early  purchase  of  season  tickets  provides  the  best  seat¬ 
ing  in  the  house . 


What  Does  Word  Hyphenate? 

You  can  choose  to  hyphenate  a  word,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  section  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  by  selecting  the  appropriate  text  before  executing  the  Library  Hyphenate  com¬ 
mand.  The  command  follows  the  same  rules  as  the  Replace  command  regarding  what 
text  is  acted  upon: 

♦  If  the  selection  is  a  single  character,  all  words  from  that  point  forward  are  can¬ 
didates  for  hyphenation,  provided  they  don't  already  contain  hyphens.  This 
means  that  an  entire  document  is  hyphenated  if  only  the  first  character  of  it  is 
selected. 

♦  If  the  selection  covers  more  than  one  character,  hyphenation  is  confined  to  the 
words  that  are  partially  or  totally  selected. 

Remove  Existing  Optional  Hyphens 

Word  won't  look  for  a  new  hyphenation  point  in  any  word  that  already  contains  a 
hyphen.  Consequently,  to  achieve  the  most  effective  hyphenation,  first  remove  exist¬ 
ing  optional  hyphens  with  the  Replace  command:  Type  A-  (Shift-6,  followed  by  the 
hyphen  key)  in  the  Replace  command's  text  field,  tab  past  the  with  text  field,  and,  to 
save  time,  set  confirm  to  No.  If  you  set  confirm  to  Yes,  you  should  first  set  the  Options 
command  to  display  nonprinting  (normally  invisible)  characters. 

Inserting  or  deleting  a  large  number  of  hyphens  uses  up  a  lot  of  computer  memo¬ 
ry,  so  for  best  performance  on  large  jobs,  use  the  Transfer  Save  command  immediately 
before  and  after  inserting  hyphens  with  Library  Hyphenate  or  after  removing 
hyphens  with  Replace. 

When  it  has  completed  the  Library  Hyphenate  command.  Word  tells  you  the  total 
number  of  words  hyphenated. 

If  used  immediately,  the  Undo  command  removes  all  hyphens  that  were  inserted 
with  the  Library  Hyphenate  command.  Because  you  can  execute  the  Undo  command 
repeatedly,  you  can  compare  the  hyphenated  and  the  unhyphenated  versions  of  the 
document.  For  an  accurate  reflection  of  how  the  document  will  look  when  printed,  set 
the  Options  command's  show  line  breaks  field  to  Yes  before  comparing  the  two  versions 
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of  a  single-column  document,  or  set  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  command  to 
Yes  before  comparing  two  versions  of  a  multiple-column  document.  If  your  computer 
has  graphics  capability,  you  can  also  preview  the  hyphenated  version  with  the  Print 
preView  command  and  still  use  the  Undo  command,  provided  that  you  perform  no 
other  editing  acts  in  between. 

Fields  of  the  Library  Hyphenate  Command 

There  are  only  two  fields  in  the  Library  Hyphenate  command,  confirm  and  hyphen¬ 
ate  caps.  Either  can  be  set  to  Yes  or  No. 

confirm:  Yes  (No).  Choosing  No  causes  Word  to  execute  the  command  without  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  confirm  each  hyphen.  This  is  the  faster  choice,  because  Yes  makes  you  ap¬ 
prove  each  suggested  hyphen.  If  you  choose  Yes,  the  following  sequence  occurs: 

1.  Word  temporarily  sets  the  show  line  breaks  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes 
so  that  the  screen  shows  the  lengths  and  content  of  lines  as  they  will  be  printed. 
This  mode  gives  you  the  information  needed  to  review  potential  hyphenation 
points  intelligently. 

2.  Each  time  Word  finds  a  multisyllabic  word  that  can  be  hyphenated  so  that  part 
of  the  word  appears  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line,  it  highlights  the  character 
that  would  follow  the  hyphen  and  displays  the  message  Enter  Y  to  insert  hyphen , 
N  to  skip  word ,  or  use  direction  keys  to  reposition.  (In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  Enter  Y  to  insert  hyphen ,  N  to  skip ,  or  press  Esc  to  cancel.) 

Press  Y  to  accept  the  proposed  hyphenation  point.  If  you  want  to  hyphen¬ 
ate  the  word  at  a  different  point,  press  the  Left  or  Right  direction  key  to  move 
the  highlight  a  character  at  a  time,  or  press  the  Up  or  Down  direction  key  to 
move  the  highlight  left  (Up  key)  or  right  (Down  key)  to  the  next  point  in  the 
word  that  Word  recognizes  as  acceptable  for  hyphenation.  Then  press  Y. 

Press  N  to  skip  the  word  but  continue  hyphenating.  Press  the  Esc  key  to 
cancel  further  hyphenation  but  keep  the  hyphenation  of  any  words  up  to 
that  point. 

3.  If  you  set  show  line  breaks  to  No  before  executing  the  Library  Hyphenate  com¬ 
mand,  Word  turns  it  on  during  the  hyphenation  and  then  turns  it  back  off. 

hyphenate  caps:  (Yes)  No.  Choose  Yes  to  tell  Word  to  consider  hyphenating  words 
that  start  with  a  capital  letter.  Choose  No  to  protect  names  and  other  such  capitalized 
words  from  hyphenation. 


LIBRARY  INDEX 


LIBRARV:  Autosort  Document-retr ieual  Hyphenate  Link  Number  Run  Spell 

Table  thEsaurus 


LIBRARV  INDEX  entry /page  tt  separated  by:  H  cap  main  entr ies : (Ves)No 
indent  each  leuel:  0.2"  use  style  sheet:  Ves(No) 
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After  you  have  prepared  a  document  for  indexing,  you  can  use  the  Library  Index 
command  to  compile  the  index.  Word  will  place  the  index  at  the  end  of  the  document, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  text  by  a  division  mark  across  the  width  of  the 

text  window.  In  this  case,  creating  a  new  division  allows  you  to  use  the  three  Format 
Division  commands  (or  a  division  style)  to  format  the  pages  of  the  index  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  pages  of  the  document. 

To  prepare  a  document  for  indexing,  you  designate  index  entries  throughout  the 
text  with  simple  coding  that  is  formatted  as  hidden  text.  For  details  on  these  prepara¬ 
tions,  see  Chapter  37,  'Tower  Tools:  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents." 

An  index  created  with  the  Library  Index  command  is  an  alphabetized  list  of  all  the 
previously  designated  index  entries  from  the  document,  complete  with  page  numbers. 
When  the  same  index  entry  appears  on  more  than  one  page  of  your  document.  Word 
eliminates  duplicate  listings  from  the  index  and  combines  page  numbers. 

NOTE:  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  use  the  cross-referencing  feature  to 
have  Word  number  cross-references  or  groups  of  similar  items,  such  as  tables  and 
figures.  Word  includes,  and  correctly  numbers,  such  references  in  an  index  if  you 
code  them  as  index  entries.  For  details  on  creating  cross-references,  refer  to  Chapter 
28,  "Power  Tools:  Navigation  Aids  and  Document  Markers." 

The  Library  Index  command  will  create  an  index  with  up  to  five  levels  of  entry — 
the  main  entry  and  four  sublevels.  You  can  do  rudimentary  formatting  of  the  levels 
with  the  Library  Index  command,  or  you  can  do  sophisticated  formatting  by  telling 
the  command  to  use  a  style  sheet. 

Before  using  the  Library  Index  command  in  versions  prior  to  5.0,  be  sure  hidden 
text  is  invisible  in  the  text  window — that  is,  be  sure  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the 
Window  Options  command  is  set  to  No.  This  is  advisable  because  the  command 
repaginates  the  document  before  assigning  page  numbers,  and  the  temporary  presence 
of  otherwise  hidden  text  can  render  the  pagination  of  the  document  inaccurate.  In  5.0 
and  later  versions,  only  the  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print  Options  command  affects 
pagination,  so  be  sure  that  field  is  set  to  No. 

Word  assembles  an  index  that  begins  with  a  line  of  hidden  text  that  says  .Begin  In¬ 
dex .,  and  ends  with  a  similar  line  that  says  .End  Index..  You  can  delete  these  lines,  but 
generally  there's  little  reason  to  because  they  won't  be  printed  (unless  you've  chosen 
Yes  in  the  print  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print  Options  command).  Flowever,  you  might 
want  to  delete  the  lines  if  you  want  to  index  your  document  more  than  once,  keeping 
each  version  of  the  index  at  the  end  of  your  document  for  reference. 

If  the  .Begin  Index,  and  .End  Index,  lines  are  in  the  document  when  you  execute  the 
Library  Index  command.  Word  replaces  the  old  index  with  the  new  one.  However, 
before  making  this  substitution.  Word  displays  the  message  Index  already  exists.  Enter  Y 
to  replace  or  Esc  to  cancel,  giving  you  a  chance  to  change  your  mind.  (In  versions  prior  to 
5.0,  the  message  is  Enter  Y  to  replace  existing  index  or  Esc  to  cancel.) 

Fields  of  the  Library  Index  Command 

The  Library  Index  command  has  four  fields,  each  pertaining  to  how  Word  will 
format  the  index  compiled  by  the  command. 
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entry/page  #  separated  by.  Unless  you  change  the  setting  in  this  field.  Word  will 
insert  two  blank  spaces  between  the  index  entry  and  the  first  of  its  page  numbers.  You 
can,  if  you  prefer,  change  this  setting  to  a  single  space,  multiple  spaces,  or  characters 
such  as  hyphens.  You  can  also  specify  a  tab  character,  by  typing  At  (Shift-6  and  t). 
Word  will  move  the  other  fields  aside  (or  even  to  another  line)  to  make  room  if  you 
type  more  than  four  characters  in  the  entry/page  #  separated  by  field. 

cap  main  entries:  (Yes)  No.  Do  you  want  Word  to  capitalize  the  first  word  of  each 
main  (first-level)  entry  in  the  index?  Generally  you'll  want  to  leave  this  field  set  to  Yes , 
although  for  some  scientific  and  other  indexes  the  use  of  lowercase  letters  is  preferred, 
in  which  case  you  should  change  the  setting  to  No. 

indent  each  level.  Unless  you  use  a  style  sheet  and  set  the  next  field  ( use  style  sheet) 
to  Yes,  the  indent  each  level  field  controls  how  far  each  subentry  is  indented  relative  to 
the  entry  that  precedes  it.  The  default  setting  is  0.2  ",  which  corresponds  to  two  spaces 
of  pica-size  (10-pitch)  typewriter  type.  This  means  that  a  first-level  index  entry  will  not 
be  indented  (unless  you  format  it  later),  but  that  a  second-level  index  entry  will  be  in¬ 
dented  0.2”,  a  third-level  entry  will  be  indented  another  0.2”,  and  so  forth.  Word  will  ac¬ 
commodate  up  to  five  levels  of  entries,  each  indented  more  than  the  level  above  it  by 
the  amount  specified  in  the  indent  each  level  field.  If  you  want  each  level  indented  three 
pica-size  (plO)  spaces  instead  of  two,  change  the  field  from  0.2  "  to  0.3  ".  If  you  want  two 
elite-size  (pl2)  characters,  change  the  field  to  0.17"  (or  2  pl2),  and  if  you  want  three 
elite-size  characters,  change  it  to  0.25"  (or  3  pl2). 

use  style  sheet:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  use  the  special  Index  level  styles 
from  a  style  sheet  to  individually  control  the  formatting  of  each  level  of  entry?  This  is 
an  advanced  but  extremely  powerful  feature  of  Word,  combining  the  features  of  in¬ 
dexing  and  style  sheets.  If  you  don't  understand  style  sheets  yet,  you  might  want  to 
skip  the  next  foui;  paragraphs.  If  you  want  more  details,  see  Chapter  31,  "Power  Tools: 
Style  Sheets,"  and  Chapter  37,  "Power  Tools:  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents." 

If  you  choose  No,  Word  ignores  any  style  sheet  attached  to  the  document  when  it 
carries  out  the  paragraph  formatting  of  the  index.  Instead,  it  follows  the  indentation 
instructions  given  in  the  preceding  field,  indent  each  level.  (However,  if  there  is  a  style 
sheet  attached  to  the  document.  Word  formats  the  characters  of  the  index  entry  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  formatting  of  the  Standard  Paragraph  style  in  the  style  sheet,  even 
though  it  does  not  follow  the  paragraph  formatting  of  the  style.) 

If  you  choose  Yes  in  the  use  style  sheet  field.  Word  disregards  the  indent  each  level 
field  of  the  Library  Index  command  and  formats  the  index  according  to  both  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  paragraph  formatting  in  the  style  sheet  attached  to  the  document.  If  the 
style  sheet  contains  the  special  styles  Index  level  1,  Index  level  2,  Index  level  3,  and  Index 
level  4,  Word  follows  the  formatting  of  the  appropriate  style  when  formatting  the 
various  levels  of  the  index.  If  any  of  these  special  index  styles  is  not  in  the  style  sheet. 
Word  substitutes  the  formatting  of  the  Paragraph  Standard  style  for  the  missing 
style(s).  If  you  add  the  missing  index  style(s)  later.  Word  updates  the  format  of  the 
index  to  reflect  the  presence  of  the  new  style(s). 
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Word  can  accommodate  five  levels  of  index  entry,  but  there  are  only  four  index 
styles  in  the  style  sheet.  If  you  create  an  index  with  five  levels,  entries  on  the  fifth  level 
are  formatted  with  the  Paragraph  Standard  style — unless  you  later  change  the  format¬ 
ting  by  applying  a  different  style  manually  or  by  using  direct  formatting. 

If  you  choose  Yes  and  there  is  no  style  sheet  attached  to  the  document,  the  levels  of 
entry  in  the  index  will  not  have  relative  levels  of  indentation  until  an  appropriate  style 
sheet  is  attached. 

A  great  deal  more  can  be  said  about  indexing.  Again,  see  Chapter  37. 

LIBRARY  LINK 


LIBRARV:  Autosort  Document-retr ieual  Hyphenate  Index  intnn  Number  Run  Spe 1 1 
Table  thEsaurus 


LIBRARV  LINK:  iflSHfffllfln  Graphics  Spreadsheet 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  choosing  the  Library  Link  command  takes  you  to  the 
three  subcommands  shown  here,  each  of  which  takes  you  to  a  set  of  related  command 
fields.  In  version  4.0,  choosing  the  Library  Link  command  immediately  takes  you  to 
two  fields  that  in  Word  5.0  are  associated  with  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  com¬ 
mand;  there  are  no  Document  and  Graphics  subcommands  in  version  4.0. 

If  you  have  version  4.0  of  Word,  you  can  use  the  Library  Link  command  to 
incorporate  spreadsheet  data  from  programs  such  as  Lotus  1-2-3  and  Microsoft  Excel  in 
your  Word  documents.  This  ability  puts  you  firmly  on  the  path  toward  integrating  in¬ 
formation  from  various  sources. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  Library  Link  command  takes  you  further  down  the 
road  by  giving  you  the  ability  to  copy  not  only  spreadsheet  data  but  text  and  graphics 
of  many  types  into  a  Word  document.  The  Library  Link  command  broadens  con¬ 
siderably  into  a  much  more  sophisticated  tool  for  combining  the  different  types  of 
work  you  do.  For  example,  you  can  start  out  with  a  standard  Word  document  and, 
through  the  Library  Link  command,  add  to  it: 

♦  Selected  text  from  another  Word  document. 

♦  Charts  created  with  Microsoft  Excel,  Microsoft  Chart,  Lotus  1-2-3,  and  other 
programs;  illustrations  created  with  drawing  programs  such  as  Microsoft  Paint¬ 
brush;  photographs  and  artwork  captured  digitally  with  a  scanner;  even  pic¬ 
tures  of  your  computer  screen  "taken"  with  the  Capture  program  that  comes 
with  Word  (a  useful  way  to  import  images  from  programs  that  Word  does  not 
otherwise  work  with). 

♦  Spreadsheet  data  created  with  Microsoft  Excel,  Lotus  1-2-3,  Microsoft  Multiplan, 
or  Microsoft  Works. 

Whatever  type  of  information  you  import — text,  a  graphic,  or  spreadsheet  data — 
is  inserted  into  the  document  in  your  text  window  at  the  current  location  of  the 
highlight. 
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The  subject  of  integrating  graphics  and  spreadsheets  into  Word  documents  enters 
the  realm  of  desktop  publishing  and  is  thus  treated  elsewhere  in  this  book.  This  chap¬ 
ter  gives  you  a  look  at  the  options  available  in  the  Library  Link  command.  For  details 
on  when  and  how  to  use  these  options,  refer  to  Chapter  11,  'Introducing  Graphics  and 
Layout"  and  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts." 


The  Library  Link  Commands 

The  three  Library  Link  commands,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  are  Document, 
Graphics,  and  Spreadsheet. 

LIBRARY  LINK  DOCUMENT 

LIBRARY  LINK:  Graphics  Spreadsheet 


LIBRARY  LINK  DOCUMENT  filename:  |  bookmark: 

Choosing  the  Library  Link  Document  command  enables  you  to  import  a  section  of 
another  document  that  you  previously  marked  (by  highlighting  it)  and  identified  (by 
giving  it  a  bookmark  name  with  the  Format  bookmarK  command).  Assigning  a  book¬ 
mark  name  to  a  segment  of  text  is  somewhat  like  copying  it  to  the  glossary  under  a 
unique  name.  The  difference  is  that  bookmarked  text  is  "flagged"  within  the  docu¬ 
ment  itself  and,  when  you  refer  to  the  bookmark  name.  Word  searches  the  document, 
not  the  entries  in  the  glossary.  (See  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands.") 

When  you  choose  Library  Link  Document,  Word  displays  the  two  fields  filename 
and  bookmark. 

filename.  In  this  field,  you  type  the  path  (if  necessary)  and  filename  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  that  contains  the  bookmarked  text  you  want  to  include  in  the  current  document. 
If  you  want,  you  can  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list. 

bookmark.  In  this  field,  you  type  the  name  of  the  bookmark  you  assigned  to  the 
text  in  the  file  you  specified.  The  bookmark  name  tells  Word  exactly  what  part  of  the 
document  on  disk  you  want  to  bring  into  the  document  in  the  text  window.  If  you  do 
not  remember  the  bookmark  name  or  its  spelling,  press  FI  to  see  a  list. 

When  you  press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  Library  Link  Document  command. 
Word  inserts  the  bookmarked  text  you  specified  at  the  current  location  of  the  high¬ 
light.  The  text  is  preceded  and  followed  by  coding  formatted  as  hidden  text.  The 
coding  begins  with  .D.,  followed  by  the  drive,  path,  and  filename  of  the  source  docu¬ 
ment  and  the  name  of  the  bookmark.  For  example,  the  beginning  of  a  bookmarked 
section  of  text  named  Robin _Hood  in  a  file  named  ENGLAND  in  a  directory  named 
FOLKLORE  on  the  C  drive  would  be  coded  like  this  when  imported  into  another 
document: 


II 


. D . C : SFOLKLORESENGL AND . DOC , Rob i njloodi 
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The  dotted  underline  indicates  that  the  text  is  formatted  as  hidden.  At  the  end  of  the 
imported  text  would  be  a  simple  code: 

II  II 

with  another  <newline>  immediately  above  it.  The  two  new-line  characters 
(downward-pointing  arrows)  simply  tell  Word  to  move  to  a  new  line  before  and  after 
printing  the  imported  text. 

This  hidden  coding  will  be  visible  on  screen  if  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Op¬ 
tions  command  is  set  to  Yes.  It  will  also  appear  in  the  printed  document,  and  on  screen 
when  you  choose  the  Page  preView  command,  if  the  print  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print 
Options  command  is  set  to  Yes.  Adjust  these  settings  appropriately  when  viewing  or 
printing  text  imported  with  the  Library  Link  Document  command. 

LIBRARY  LINK  GRAPHICS 


LIBRARY  LINK:  Document  23352E  Spreadsheet 


LIBRARY  LINK  GRAPHICS  filename:  | 

file  format:  alignment  in  frame:  Centered 

graphics  uidth:  6"  graphics  height:  6” 

space  before:  0"  space  after:  0" 

When  you  choose  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command.  Word  displays  the  fields 
shown  in  the  preceding  illustration.  These  fields  enable  you  to  specify  the  name,  type, 
size,  and  alignment  of  the  graphic — chart,  drawing,  digitized  image,  and  so  on — you 
want  to  import  into  your  Word  document. 

NOTE:  Word  understands  a  number  of  different  graphics  formats,  including 
Microsoft  Paintbrush  .PCX  files,  Lotus  1-2-3  .PIC  files,  Hewlett-Packard  HPGL  plotter 
files,  TIFF  (Tag  Image  File  Format)  scanner  files,  and  Microsoft  Windows  applications 
that  save  graphics  as  bitmaps.  (See  Chapter  39  for  more  details.)  If  the  graphic  you 
want  to  import  cannot  be  saved  in  one  of  these  formats,  you  can  bring  it  into  Word  as 
a  print  file  (described  in  Chapter  20)  or  by  taking  a  "snapshot"  of  it  on  screen  with  the 
Capture  program. 

filename.  Type  the  name  of  the  graphics  file  you  want  to  import,  including  the 
extension,  or  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list.  If  you  are  running  Word  under  Microsoft 
Windows  and  are  importing  a  graphic  you  have  copied  to  the  Windows  clipboard, 
type  clipboard  in  this  field  or  press  FI  to  choose  it  from  a  list. 

file  format.  If  the  file  you  specified  represents  a  format  Word  recognizes,  you  can 
skip  this  field  because  Word  fills  in  the  file  format  field  when  you  specify  the  filename. 
If  this  field  is  blank,  specify  the  type  of  file  you  are  importing  or  press  FI  to  choose 
from  a  list. 
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alignment  in  frame:  Centered.  Each  graphic  you  import  is  positioned  within  a 
paragraph  "frame,"  an  invisible  boundary  that  defines  the  width  and  height  of  the 
paragraph  that  contains  the  graphic.  Word  proposes  to  center  the  graphic  within  its 
frame.  If  you  want  the  graphic  positioned  toward  either  the  left  or  the  right  edge  of  the 
frame,  enter  the  type  of  alignment  you  prefer  or  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list.  The 
field  is  meaningful  only  if  the  width  of  the  graphic,  as  specified  in  the  next  field, 
graphics  width,  is  narrower  than  the  width  of  the  frame. 

graphics  width.  How  wide  do  you  want  the  graphic  to  be?  Word  proposes  the 
width  of  the  frame  (for  example,  6  "),  but  you  can  type  a  different  width  or  press  FI 
to  choose  from  a  list. 

graphics  height.  How  tall  do  you  want  the  graphic  to  be?  Word  proposes  a  height 
that  will  maintain  the  proportions  of  the  original  graphic.  As  you  do  for  the  width  of  the 
graphic,  type  a  value  or  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list.  However,  you  should  maintain 
the  width/height  ratio  of  the  original  graphic  to  avoid  distorting  the  image  you  import. 

space  before.  Do  you  want  extra  space  above  the  graphic?  If  so,  specify  the  amount 
here.  If  you  type  a  value,  such  as  2,  Word  adds  the  equivalent  number  of  blank  lines 
above  the  graphic.  You  can,  however,  specify  units  of  measure,  such  as  0.5"  or  12  pt. 
Like  the  space  before  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command,  this  field  adds  extra 
space  above  the  content  (graphic)  within  the  invisible  frame  surrounding  it. 

space  after.  Do  you  want  extra  space  below  the  graphic?  Fill  in  this  field  as  you  do 
the  space  before  field,  typing  either  a  number  (for  lines)  or  a  number  and  unit  of  measure. 

When  you  execute  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command  after  filling  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  fields.  Word  adds  a  line  of  coded,  hidden  text  to  your  document  at  the  current 
location  of  the  highlight.  The  line,  beginning  with  the  code  .G.,  contains  the  path  and 
filename  of  the  graphics  file,  the  width  and  height  of  the  graphic,  and  the  type  (format) 
of  the  file.  For  example: 

!  .  G.  C:\PBRUSHS  ICON.  PCX  J  2”;  2"  ;PCX<I1  II 


would  tell  you  that  the  graphic  is  on  drive  C,  in  the  PBRUSH  directory,  as  a  file  named 
ICON.PCX,  will  be  2  inches  wide  and  2  inches  high,  and  is  in  PCX  format.  To  see  this 
"tag,"  set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes.  To  see  the  tag  and  a 
dotted  border  showing  the  positioning  of  the  graphic  relative  to  the  frame,  set  the  show 
layout  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes.  To  see  a  representation  of  the  graphic  it¬ 
self,  use  the  Print  preView  command. 

LIBRARY  LINK  SPREADSHEET 


LIBRARY  LINK:  Document  Graphics 


preadsheet 


LIBRARY  LINK  SPREADSHEET  filename:  | 


area : 
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This  command,  also  available  in  version  4.0  as  the  Library  Link  command,  enables 
you  to  import  all  or  part  of  a  spreadsheet  into  a  Word  document.  You  can  use  this  com¬ 
mand  with  spreadsheets  created  with  Microsoft  Works,  Microsoft  Multiplan,  Lotus 
1-2-3,  or  Microsoft  Excel  for  Windows.  The  data  is  copied  into  your  document  at  the 
position  of  the  highlight. 

NOTE:  When  importing  spreadsheet  data,  be  sure  the  decimal  character  specified 
in  the  decimal  character  field  of  the  Options  command  matches  the  decimal  character 
(and  currency  format)  used  in  the  spreadsheet.  Word  uses  the  currency  format  de¬ 
fined  by  the  COUNTRY  command  in  your  operating  system's  CONFIG.SYS  file.  If  the 
spreadsheet  you  are  importing  uses  a  different  currency  format,  change  the  COUN- 
TRY=  statement  in  the  DOS  CONFIG.SYS  file.  (Your  operating  system's  manual  tells  you 
how  to  do  this.) 

Choosing  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command  causes  Word  to  display  two 
fields,  filename  and  area. 

filename .  Enter  the  drive,  path,  and  filename,  including  extension,  of  the  spread¬ 
sheet  containing  the  data  you  want  to  import.  If  you  want,  press  FI  to  choose  from 
a  list. 

area.  Tell  Word  what  part  of  the  spreadsheet  you  want  to  import.  If  you  want  the 
entire  spreadsheet,  leave  this  field  blank.  When  you  fill  in  this  field,  you  can  either 
use  cell  ranges  (specified  according  to  the  conventions  used  by  your  spreadsheet  pro¬ 
gram)  or  use  a  name  previously  assigned  to  a  range  of  cells.  You  must  type  the  coordi¬ 
nates  if  you  are  specifying  a  cell  range,  but  you  can  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list  of 
named  ranges. 

When  you  execute  the  command.  Word  imports  the  region  you  requested  from  the 
spreadsheet  you  specified.  If,  in  the  process.  Word  encounters  protected  cells  in  the 
section  you  are  importing,  it  prompts  for  the  password  assigned  to  those  cells  before 
continuing. 

When  it  copies  spreadsheet  data  into  a  document.  Word  puts  hidden-text  coding 
before  and  after  the  data.  The  coding  that  appears  before  the  data  begins  with  .L.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  drive,  path,  and  filename  of  the  source  and  the  cells  you  have  imported. 
The  coding  at  the  end  is  a  simple  .L.  that  identifies  the  end  of  the  spreadsheet  data.  The 
code  that  precedes  the  data  would  thus  look  like  this  for  a  Lotus  l-273  spreadsheet 
named  REGION1: 

II  .L.  C:\SALESF I GSREGI ONI . WK1 , A 1 ,  . G 13 i 

The  .L.  indicates  a  link  to  a  spreadsheet.  The  remainder  shows  the  drive,  directory, 
and  filename  of  the  Lotus  1-2-3  file,  followed  by  the  range  of  cells  (A1  through  G13)  im¬ 
ported  into  the  Word  document.  If  the  imported  region  were  specified  by  name  (for 
example,  April),  the  line  would  read  .L.C:\SALESFIG\REGIONl.WKl,april. 

Word  uses  these  codes  not  only  for  your  information  but  to  locate  the  data  if  you 
change  the  spreadsheet  and  want  to  update  the  information  in  your  Word  document 
too.  If  you  are  certain  you  will  never  want  to  update  the  information,  you  can  delete 
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the  coding.  If  you  think  you'll  want  to  update  the  document,  leave  the  coding  in.  Be¬ 
cause  the  coding  is  formatted  as  hidden  text,  you  can  eliminate  screen  clutter  by  set¬ 
ting  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  command  to  No. 

To  update  the  data  in  your  Word  document  to  reflect  changes  in  the  spreadsheet, 
highlight  the  data  you  want  to  update,  or  press  Shift-FlO  to  highlight  the  entire  docu¬ 
ment.  Choose  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command,  and  press  Enter  without  filling 
in  the  fields.  Word  will  display  the  message  Enter  Y  to  update  link ,  N  to  skip  and  continue , 
or  Esc  to  cancel.  Press  Y  to  update  the  information,  N  to  move  to  the  next  imported 
region  (if  any),  or  Esc  to  cancel  the  command. 

Spreadsheet  data  is  imported  into  your  Word  document  as  a  single  paragraph. 
Word  separates  columns  with  tab  characters  and  ends  each  row  of  cells  with  a  new- 
line  character.  Because  your  data  represents  one  paragraph,  you  can  quickly  adjust  the 
spacing  of  lines  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command  and  do  the  same  for  columns  by 
using  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  or  by  changing  the  default  tab  width  setting  of  the 
Options  command.  Remove  the  hidden  coding  first  to  avoid  including  it  in  the  format¬ 
ting.  Use  care  if  you  change  the  default  tab  width  because  this  can  also  affect  other  tab 
stops  in  your  document. 


LIBRARY  NUMBER 
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LIBRARY  NUMBER:  IJiftElEl  Remoue  restart  sequence :  (Yes) No 

Use  the  Library  Number  command  to  renumber  lists,  paragraphs,  headings,  or 
subheadings.  The  command,  which  recognizes  and  updates  a  variety  of  numbering 
(and  lettering)  schemes,  can  also  remove  numbering.  Generally,  the  command  affects 
only  text  that  is  selected.  However,  when  a  single  character  is  selected,  the  entire 
document  is  subject  to  the  command.  With  the  exception  of  numbering  performed 
when  Word  is  in  outline  mode,  elements  that  are  not  numbered  (or  lettered)  before  the 
Library  Number  command  is  executed  will  not  be  numbered  or  lettered  by  the  com¬ 
mand.  In  other  words.  Word  renumbers  or  removes  numbering,  but  doesn't  add  num¬ 
bering  on  its  own  to  unnumbered  elements  (except  in  outline  mode). 

In  some  senses,  the  Library  Number  command  is  related  to  the  Library  Autosort 
command.  For  instance,  you  can  use  either  command  to  update  a  series  of  numbered 
paragraphs  in  which  the  numbers  are  out  of  sequence.  But  the  Library  Autosort  com¬ 
mand  rearranges  paragraphs  to  put  the  numbers  in  order,  and  Library  Number  com¬ 
mand  updates  the  numbers  but  leaves  the  paragraphs  in  their  original  order. 

Word  recognizes  several  kinds  of  characters  as  "numbers"  and  can  update  any 
of  them: 

♦  Arabic  numerals  (1,  2,  3). 

♦  Roman  numerals  (I,  II,  III). 
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♦  Lowercase  Roman  numerals  (i,  ii,  iii). 

♦  Capital  letters  (A,  B,  C). 

♦  Lowercase  letters  (a,  b,  c). 

♦  Double  numeration  (1, 1.1, 1.2, 1.3). 

Word  recognizes  and  updates  a  number  or  letter  provided  it  is  followed  by  a  pe¬ 
riod  (.)  or  a  close  parenthesis  ())  that  is  in  turn  followed  by  a  space  or  tab  character  and 
some  text.  The  Library  Number  command  won't  update  a  number  that  isn't  followed 
by  punctuation  and  text.  Also,  the  number  or  letter  must  begin  a  paragraph,  except 
that  it  may  be  preceded  by  spaces,  tab  characters,  an  open  parenthesis  ((),  or  all  of 
these  characters. 

As  examples.  Word  recognizes  and  updates  all  of  these:  4, 4),  (4),  IV.,  IV),  (IV),  iv., 
iv),  (iv).  A.,  A),  (A),  a.,  a),  (a),  2.3, 2.3),  and  (2.3). 

Word  renumbers  by  using  the  numbering  scheme  (such  as  Roman  or  Arabic)  and 
punctuation  that  it  first  encounters.  A  number  that  Word  puts  at  the  beginning  of  a 
paragraph  has  the  same  character  formatting  (font  type  and  size,  and  attributes  such 
as  underlining)  as  the  first  printable  character  in  the  paragraph. 

When  you  want  to  renumber  several  lists  within  the  same  document,  one  way  is  to 
select  each  set  of  elements  to  be  renumbered  and  to  execute  the  Library  Number  com¬ 
mand  once  for  each  list.  In  this  way,  you  can  number  different  lists  using  different 
schemes — for  instance,  Arabic  numerals  for  one  list  and  Roman  numerals  for  another. 

But  Word  can  handle  several  renumbering  tasks  simultaneously,  with  a  single  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Library  Number  command,  as  long  as  the  different  lists  are  at  discrete 
levels  of  indentation  in  a  document.  The  best  example  of  a  document  with  suitable 
levels  of  indentation  is  an  outline  (whether  it  is  viewed  in  Word's  outline  mode  or  not). 
Each  level  of  heading  in  an  outline  is  indented  a  different  amount,  and  each  can  have  a 
separate  numbering  scheme  (such  as  Arabic  or  Roman).  Subheads  that  are  indented 
one  level  could  be  in  Arabic  numerals,  and  main  headings  could  be  in  Roman 
numerals,  with  each  numbered  independently.  This  works  only  when  the  indentation 
has  been  created  with  paragraph  formatting,  such  as  the  indent  fields  of  the  Format 
Paragraph  command,  the  built-in  format  Alt-N,  or  paragraph  styles  from  a  style  sheet. 
(When  apparent  indentation  has  been  achieved  by  pressing  the  Spacebar  or  the  Tab 
key,  the  effect  reflects  the  content  of  the  document  rather  than  its  formatting.  Word 
ignores  such  indentations  for  purposes  of  renumbering  because  the  Library  Number 
command  disregards  spaces  or  tab  characters  that  lead  up  to  a  number.) 

Two  notes  on  renumbering  outlines: 

♦  For  each  level  of  heading  that  is  indented  farther  to  the  right  than  the  level  that 
preceded  it.  Word  restarts  its  renumbering  (from  I  or  1  or  A  or  a)  so  that 
subheadings  are  numbered  in  relation  to  the  heading  they  follow.  In  other 
words,  the  Library  Number  command  is  smart  enough  to  not  simply  continue 
counting  at  each  level  of  indentation;  in  any  level  of  heading,  it  starts  counting 
all  over  again  when  the  structure  of  the  outline  suggests  that  this  is  appropriate. 
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♦  When  Word  is  in  outline  mode,  the  Library  Number  command  will  number  as 
well  as  renumber  an  outline's  levels  of  heading.  In  document  mode,  Word  won't 
do  this  (even  for  a  document  that  has  levels  of  indentation  and  appears  to  be  an 
outline)  because  the  program  can't  assume  that  you  want  every  paragraph 
numbered.  But  in  outline  mode.  Word  knows  it  is  dealing  with  an  outline,  and  it 
assigns  an  appropriate  number  to  each  paragraph.  By  default.  Word  assigns  a 
standard  system  of  outline  numbering,  following  this  pattern:  I.,  A.,  1.,  a),  (1),  (a), 
i).  You  can  alter  this  pattern  of  numbering,  or  you  can  have  Word  assign  a 
double  numeration  system  (1.1, 1.2, 1.3,  and  so  on)  to  an  outline.  For  details,  see 
Chapter  36,  "Power  Tools:  Outlining." 

Also  note  that  the  double  numeration  system  works  differently  in  Word's  normal 
document  mode  from  the  way  it  does  in  outline  mode.  Normally,  the  Library  Number 
command  uses  double  numeration  by  updating  the  digits  to  the  right  of  the  final  deci¬ 
mal  point.  For  instance,  if  a  list  begins  with  1.1,  the  successive  numbers  assigned  by 
Word  will  be  1.2, 1.3, 1.4,  and  so  on.  However,  in  outline  mode  the  double  numeration 
system  is  considerably  more  powerful:  Word  updates  each  digit  and  assigns  new 
digits  as  it  encounters  changes  in  levels  of  indentation.  For  an  example,  see  Chapter  36. 

If  you  don't  like  the  consequences  of  the  Library  Number  command,  use  the  Undo 
command  immediately  after  the  Library  Number  command. 

Fields  of  the  Library  Number  Command 

Although  the  Library  Number  command  has  great  flexibility,  it  takes  many  of  its 
cues  as  to  how  to  renumber  by  mimicking  what  it  already  finds  in  a  document.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  command  has  only  two  fields  in  which  you  give  it  explicit  instructions. 

NUMBER:  (Update)  Remove.  Leave  this  set  at  Update ,  unless  you  want  to  remove 
all  the  numbers,  letters,  or  both  numbers  and  letters  that  start  paragraphs  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  (or  a  section  from  a  document).  The  Remove  setting  is  handy  when  you  want  to 
convert  an  outline  into  a  document  that  no  longer  has  paragraph  numbering  or  when 
you  want  to  eliminate  numbers  you  have  temporarily  added  to  the  beginnings  of 
paragraphs. 

restart  sequence:  (Yes)  No.  Do  you  want  renumbering  to  begin  at  1  (or  I  or  i  or  A  or 
a)?  If  you  choose  Yes ,  Word  numbers  the  selection  starting  with  the  first  number  or  let¬ 
ter  in  the  numbering  system  you  chose.  If  you  choose  No,  Word  accepts  the  first  num¬ 
ber  in  the  selection  (or  in  the  document,  if  only  a  single  character  is  selected)  and 
continues  the  sequence  upwards. 
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You  can  run  other  programs  or  use  system-level  commands  by  putting  Word  tem¬ 
porarily  on  hold  with  the  Library  Run  command.  Your  computer  must  have  sufficient 
memory  for  both  the  other  program  and  Word. 

Starting  with  Word  5.0,  the  first  time  you  choose  the  Library  Run  command.  Word 
proposes  COMMAND  if  you  use  DOS  and  CMD  if  you  use  OS/2.  Pressing  Enter  when 
you  see  either  of  these  proposed  responses  takes  you  to  the  operating  system's  prompt, 
from  which  you  can  use  system  commands,  such  as  Format  or  Dir,  as  you  can  before 
you  start  Word.  The  only  difference  now  is  that  Word  and  your  current  Word  docu¬ 
ment  remain  in  your  computer's  memory,  exactly  as  you  left  them.  You're  in  a  position 
that  is  equivalent  to  being  at  the  system  prompt  in  a  computer  with  less  memory. 

You  don't  have  to  press  Enter  when  Word  proposes  COMMAND  or  CMD.  Instead, 
you  can  type  the  name  of  the  program  or  command.  The  program  or  command  will 
execute  as  if  Word  were  not  running.  And  when  you  quit  the  other  program  or  the 
command  finishes  its  work,  you  don't  need  to  type  exit  because  you'll  be  taken 
straight  to  the  Press  a  key  to  resume  Word  message.  The  next  time  you  choose  the 
Library  Run  command,  the  choice  you  typed  previously  is  proposed  again.  (In  ver¬ 
sions  prior  to  5.0,  you  must  enter  the  program  name  or  command  name  each  time  you 
run  it.) 

On  a  floppy-disk  system,  each  time  you  leave  or  return  to  Word  with  the  Library 
Run  command.  Word  instructs  you  to  enter  Y  when  the  Program  disk  is  ready.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  switch  disks  to  put  a  needed  program  in  place.  You  needn't 
switch  disks  if  the  software  you  need  is  already  on  the  Word  Program  disk(s). 

When  you  are  running  Word  from  a  hard  disk,  the  transition  from  Word  to  the 
other  program  and  back  is  momentary,  so  the  message  doesn't  appear. 

When  you've  finished  with  the  other  program,  type  exit,  and  Word  will  display  the 
message  Press  a  key  to  resume  Word.  When  you  press  a  key,  the  Word  screen  returns,  ex¬ 
actly  as  you  left  it  when  you  chose  the  Library  Run  command. 

Even  if  your  computer  doesn't  have  enough  spare  memory  to  run  major  programs 
through  the  Library  Run  command,  you  can  use  system  commands  to  good  effect.  For 
instance,  you  can  format  a  disk  without  leaving  Word — something  that  can  be  a  big 
help  on  a  floppy-disk  system  if  you  have  a  full  Program  disk.  And  the  Norton  Utilities 
FF  (File  Find)  and  LD  (List  Directories)  programs  let  you  find  what  you  want  on  a 
hard  disk  without  exiting  Word. 

Test  the  Library  Run  command  by  requesting  a  directory  of  your  disk.  Choose  the 
command  (Esc  LR),  type  dir ,  and  press  Enter. 

You  can  put  Library  Run  to  many  good  uses  when  you  are  executing  a  batch  file. 
See  Chapter  24,  "Speed." 

NOTE:  It  is  dangerous  to  run  memory-resident  programs  for  the  first  time  through 
Library  Run  because  the  RAM  these  programs  set  aside  interferes  with  Word's  ability 
to  function  when  you  want  to  resume  word  processing.  For  instance,  although  it  may 
be  OK  to  load  Sidekick  before  starting  Word,  don't  load  it  into  RAM  with  Library  Run. 
(It's  OK  to  use  Sidekick  after  it  is  loaded,  even  if  you  are  using  Word.)  Similarly,  don't 
use  the  DOS  Mode  command  through  Library  Run. 
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THE  LIBRARY  SPELL  SUBMENU 

Library  Spell  lets  you  use  the  spell-checking  feature  that  is  part  of  Word.  Because 
spell  checking  can  be  a  time-consuming  task,  you  can  either  highlight  a  section  of  text 
and  thus  confine  the  checking  to  that  portion  of  a  document,  or  press  Ctrl-PgUp,  high¬ 
light  the  first  character  of  the  document,  and  let  Spell  check  the  entire  document. 

Like  spelling-checker  programs  in  general.  Spell  compares  a  document's  words 
with  entries  in  an  electronic  dictionary  and  shows  you  the  words  that  it  does  not 
recognize.  These  might  be  misspellings,  or  they  might  be  legitimate  words  that  aren't 
in  the  dictionary. 


The  Spell  Dictionaries 

To  help  you  strike  a  balance  between  speed  and  completeness.  Spell  uses  three 
different  types  of  dictionaries:  a  main  dictionary,  one  or  more  user  dictionaries,  and 
document-specific  document  dictionaries.  These  types  of  dictionaries  are  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  26,  "Power  Tools:  Spelling  and  Synonyms,"  but  to  help  you  under¬ 
stand  Spell  and  some  of  the  commands  this  section  describes,  the  following  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  introduction. 

The  main  dictionary  is  the  one  that  comes  with  Word.  This  is  the  first  dictionary 
Spell  checks  when  you  use  the  Library  Spell  command.  You  can  add  to  it  words  that 
you  use  repeatedly — your  name,  for  instance — and  Spell  will  add  them  to  the  main 
dictionary  as  a  supplemental  file  it  refers  to  as  the  standard  dictionary,  which  it  rou¬ 
tinely  checks  whenever  it  checks  the  main  dictionary.  These  two  lists  of  words 
become,  in  effect,  a  single  dictionary — one  that  Spell  always  consults.  Add  any  num¬ 
ber  of  words,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  disk,  but  beware:  Adding  too  many  words  slows 
Spell's  performance  by  giving  it  an  excessive  number  of  entries  to  examine. 

For  example,  you  could,  given  enough  time  and  disk  space,  create  an  enormous 
dictionary  containing  almost  all  existing  English  (or  French,  or  German)  words,  but 
even  a  fast  computer  would  take  a  long  time  to  search  this  enormous  dictionary,  and 
such  a  complete  dictionary  could  mask  errors  by  including  obscure  words  that 
matched  your  misspellings.  For  example,  if  you  meant  to  type  buttering ,  father ,  and 
sleepiness ,  but  you  actually  typed  butterine,f other,  and  steepiness ,  a  sufficiently  complete 
dictionary  wouldn't  catch  the  typos  because  it  would  recognize  the  spellings  as  legiti¬ 
mate  words.  Strike  a  balance  between  speed  and  completeness. 

User  and  document  dictionaries  are  additional  lists  that  you  create — secondary 
dictionaries,  so  to  speak,  of  words  that  are  not  in  the  main  dictionary  but  that  you 
want  Spell  to  recognize  when  it  encounters  them. 

A  user  dictionary  would  contain  words,  such  as  proper  names  or  technical  terms, 
that  you  use  frequently  but  that  are  not  included  in  Spell's  main  dictionary.  Such  a  dic¬ 
tionary  could  contain  words  you  use  in  several  different  types  of  documents.  Or,  be¬ 
cause  Spell  allows  you  to  create  more  than  one  user  dictionary,  it  could  also  be  a 
special-purpose  dictionary  that  you  use  for  certain  types  of  documents,  such  as  tech¬ 
nical  reports.  You  can  add  words  to  a  user  dictionary  with  Spell's  Add  command. 
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Unless  you  specify  otherwise  with  Spell's  Options  command.  Spell  adds  any  words 
you  specify  to  a  default  user  dictionary  named  SPECIALS.CMP. 

A  document  dictionary  might  be  a  list  of  words  related  to  a  particular  document. 
Spell  can  create  a  document  dictionary  only  after  you've  named  and  saved  a  docu¬ 
ment  with  the  Edit  menu's  Transfer  Save  command.  After  you've  done  that,  however, 
you  can  create  a  document  dictionary  and  add  to  it  with  the  Add  command.  Spell  will 
give  the  dictionary  the  same  filename  as  the  document,  but  it  will  add  the  exten¬ 
sion  .CMP. 

NOTE:  As  described  briefly  in  this  chapter  and  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  26,  you 
can  create  one  or  many  dictionaries  of  your  own.  Word  also  has  spelling  checkers  for 
several  languages.  If  you  need  a  foreign-language  spelling  checker,  contact  Word's 
technical  support  staff  at  Microsoft  Corporation. 

The  Spell  Window 

You  choose  the  Library  Spell  command  either  from  the  Edit  menu  or  by  pressing 
Alt-F6.  When  you  are  running  Spell,  the  bottom  of  your  screen  displays  a  submenu  of 
choices  that  helps  you  refine  the  work  of  the  spelling  checker.  The  menu  and  Spell 
screen  you  see  depends  on  the  version  of  Word  you  are  using.  Beginning  with  version 
5.0,  the  Library  Spell  submenu  looks  like  this: 

SPELL:  Correct  Add  Exit  Ignore  Options  Undo 

When  you  perform  a  spelling  check.  Word  5.0  splits  the  screen  into  upper  and 
lower  halves,  like  this: 


The  opportunity  to  inspect  a  document  for  prior 

to  it  being  printed  can  save  both  paper  and  embarrassment. 


misspell ings 

misspelled 

“ 

misspells 

missending 

I  misspelling  Not  found 

SPELL:  Correct  Add  Exit  Ignore  Options  Undo 


Select  correction  for  unknown  word  and  press  Enter,  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 
Pgl  Co54  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 


The  upper  portion  contains  part  of  your  document;  the  lower  half  is  the  window 
used  by  Spell  to  display  spelling  errors  and  offer  possible  alternatives. 
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If  you  have  version  4.0,  the  Spell  submenu  offers  these  choices: 
COMMAND:  Dictionary  Help  Lookup  Options  Quit 


When  you  run  the  spelling  checker,  your  entire  text  window  is  replaced  tem¬ 
porarily  by  a  three-part  Spell  window  like  this: 


The  opportunity  to  inspec 
t  a  document  for  prior  to  it  being  printed  can 

sage  both  paper  and  embarrassment. 


isspel 1 ings 


misspell ing 


CORRECT : 


issspellings 


isspel 1 ings 


Not  found 


adjust  case:(Ves)No 


Enter  correction  or  select  from  list 
Words  checked :  7  Unknown :  1 


Microsoft  Spell 


There  are  some  functional  differences  among  versions  too.  Most  noticeably,  begin¬ 
ning  with  version  5.0,  choosing  the  Library  Spell  command  causes  the  program  to  go 
directly  into  checking  a  document.  In  earlier  versions,  choosing  Library  Spell  causes 
Word  to  save  your  document,  replace  the  text  window  with  the  Spell  window,  and 
then  wait  for  instructions  to  begin  proofing  the  document. 

NOTE:  From  this  point  on,  descriptions  of  the  differences  in  Spell  in  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  Word  would  be  distracting  and  potentially  confusing.  Because  of  this,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  section  deals  with  Spell  as  it  exists  beginning  with  version  5.0.  If  you 
have  version  4.0  of  Word,  refer  to  Chapter  26  for  details  on  the  Spell  commands  and 
their  uses. 

Using  Library  Spell 

Unless  you're  using  Word  on  a  hard  disk  or  a  high-capacity  floppy  disk  that  also 
contains  Spell,  you  need  to  swap  disks  when  you  execute  the  Library  Spell  command. 
Word  displays  the  message  Insert  Spell  disk  in  drive  X.  Enter  Y  when  ready.  When  you're 
through  using  Spell,  you  see  a  message  telling  you  to  Insert  Word  disk.  Enter  Y  when 
ready.  This  is  your  cue  to  replace  the  Spell  disk  with  the  Word  Program  disk  once 
again,  press  Y,  and  resume  working  on  the  document — now  with  its  spelling 
corrected. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  begins  the  spell-checking  procedure  as  soon  as 
you  choose  the  Library  Spell  command  or  press  the  Alt-F6  key  combination.  Although 
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nothing  appears  on  your  screen  for  several  seconds,  your  disk  drive  goes  to  work,  and 
Word  informs  you  of  what  it  is  doing  by  displaying  several  messages  sequentially  at 
the  bottom  of  the  screen.  First  it  tells  you  that  it  is  Loading  dictionary.. . .  When  that  is 
complete,  the  message  Checking  document.. .  appears.  If  it  finds  no  spelling  errors  or 
words  it  does  not  recognize.  Word  ends  the  spelling  check  by  displaying  the  message 
No  incorrect  words  found. 

If  Word  does  find  a  misspelled  or  unrecognized  word,  it  highlights  the  word  in 
the  portion  of  the  document  displayed  in  the  top  half  of  the  screen,  and  also  displays 
the  word  and  the  message  Not  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Spell  window  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  screen.  If  you  have  not  changed  any  settings  in  the  fields  of  Spell's  Options 
command  (described  later  in  this  chapter).  Spell  then  displays  the  message  Checking 
dictionaries . . .  and,  at  the  end  of  this  search,  presents  you  with  a  list  of  similar,  alterna¬ 
tive  words  it  found,  one  of  which  might  have  the  correct  spelling.  At  this  point,  the 
menu  changes  to  one  that  provides  commands  to  deal  with  the  misspelled  word. 

CORRECT 


SPELL:  V.TJW43  Add  Exit  Ignore  Options  Undo 


CORRECT:  |  remember  correction:  Ves(No) 

When  Spell  finds  a  misspelled  word  and  presents  a  list  of  possible  alternatives,  it 
highlights  the  first  word  in  the  list.  If  this  word  is  the  one  you  want,  press  Enter,  and 
Spell  will  continue  checking  the  document.  If  the  word  you  want  is  on  the  list  but  is 
not  highlighted,  use  the  direction  keys  to  move  the  highlight  and  then  press  Enter.  If 
the  word  you  want  is  not  on  the  list,  use  the  Correct  command,  which  has  two  fields, 
CORRECT  and  remember  correction. 

CORRECT:  Type  the  correct  spelling  in  this  field.  If  you  want  Spell  to  check  the 
new  spelling  and  display  a  new  list  of  alternatives,  press  FI.  Otherwise,  press  Enter. 
Spell  will  then  check  its  dictionary  for  the  word  you  typed.  If  it  cannot  find  the  new 
spelling,  it  displays  Word  not  in  dictionary.  Enter  Y  to  confirm  or  N  to  retype.  Press  Y  if 
you  know  the  spelling  is  correct;  press  N  to  try  again. 

remember  correction:  Yes  (No).  Choose  Yes  in  this  field  if  you  want  Spell  to  remem¬ 
ber  both  the  misspelled  word  and  the  way  you  corrected  it.  If  you  choose  Yes  in  this 
field.  Spell  will  remember  the  spelling  from  one  session  to  the  next  and  will  make  the 
appropriate  correction  in  any  document  whenever  you  check  your  spelling.  This  field 
can  be  particularly  useful  for  checking  and  correcting  those  spellings  you  find 
difficult  to  keep  straight.  ("Does  parallel  have  one  l  or  two?") 
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ADD 


SPELL:  Correct  Exit  Ignore  Options  Undo 


ADD  word  to :  User  Document 

Spell's  Add  command  lets  you  add  a  word  to  any  of  the  three  types  of  dictionaries 
it  uses:  standard,  user,  or  document.  You  can  use  this  command  when  Spell  highlights 
a  word  it  does  not  recognize,  but  the  word  is  one  that  you  know  is  correctly  spelled 
and  that  occurs  often  enough  in  your  work  to  deserve  addition  to  one  of  your  diction¬ 
aries.  Which  dictionary  you  choose  depends  on  how  often  the  word  occurs  in  your 
documents.  Choose  Standard ,  Spell's  addition  to  the  main  dictionary,  if  the  word  is  as 
"normal"  as  dog,  cat,  or  airplane.  Choose  User  if  the  word  is  one  that  you  want  to  add  to 
your  own  collection.  Choose  Document  if  the  word  occurs  in  a  particular  document  but 
seldom  or  never  in  other  documents.  (You  must  have  named  and  saved  the  document 
at  least  once  before  you  can  create  a  document  dictionary  for  it.) 

For  example,  a  chemist  might  choose  to  add  the  word  chlorofluorocarbon  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  dictionary;  a  person  who  prepares  grant  proposals  might  add  the  same  word  to  a 
user  dictionary  named  CHEMIST.CMP;  a  person  who  works  on  many  documents,  only 
one  of  which  refers  to  chlorofluorocarbons,  might  choose  to  add  the  word  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  dictionary. 

When  you  specify  the  type  of  dictionary.  Spell  carries  out  the  command  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  only  exception  occurs  if  you  choose  Document  when  the  current  document 
has  not  yet  been  saved.  In  that  case.  Spell  causes  your  computer  to  beep  and  displays 
the  message  Cannot  add  to  document  dictionary.  Document  has  no  name.  If  this  happens, 
exit  the  Spell  program,  save  the  document,  and  try  again. 

Exit.  The  Exit  command  takes  you  out  of  the  Spell  program  and  returns  you  to 
your  document.  Exit  works  like  the  Quit  command  in  versions  prior  to  5.0,  with  the 
single  and  welcome  exception  that  it  returns  you  to  your  prior  position  in  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Quit  returns  you  to  the  beginning  of  the  document. 

Ignore.  Choose  Ignore  if  Spell  highlights  a  word  and  you  want  it  to  skip  the  word 
and  continue  checking  the  rest  of  the  document. 

Options.  Use  the  Options  command  to  refine  Spell's  performance,  tailoring  it  to 
your  preferences.  When  you  choose  the  Options  command.  Spell  offers  five  fields: 

OPTIONS  user  dictionary:  | 

lookup : (Quick )Conplete  ignore  all  caps:  Yes (No) 

a 1 ternat i ues : ( Auto )Manua 1  check  punctuat ion : ( Yes )No 

In  the  user  dictionary  field,  you  specify  the  name  of  the  user  dictionary  you  want 
Spell  to  check.  This  is  also  where  you  type  the  name  of  a  new  user  dictionary  you 
want  to  create.  If  you  are  choosing  from  an  existing  set  of  user  dictionaries,  you  can 
press  FI  to  see  a  list.  If  you  are  creating  a  new  user  dictionary,  typing  the  name  and 
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pressing  Enter  tells  Spell  to  create  and  use  the  dictionary  you  specify.  Later,  if  you  use 
the  Add  command  and  choose  User ,  Spell  adds  the  word  to  this  dictionary. 

Leave  the  lookup  field  set  to  Quick  if  you  want  Spell  to  assume  that  the  first  two  let¬ 
ters  of  an  unrecognized  word  are  correct  when  it  checks  for  alternatives.  Choose  Com¬ 
plete  if  you  want  Spell  not  to  assume  that  the  first  two  letters  are  correct.  This  offers 
more  words  but  takes  longer. 

Leave  the  ignore  all  caps  field  set  to  No  if  you  want  Spell  to  examine  all  words  in 
your  document.  Choose  Yes  if  you  want  Spell  to  ignore  words  composed  entirely  of 
capital  letters — for  example,  IBM,  UNICEF,  and  NATO. 

Leave  the  alternatives  field  set  to  Auto  if  you  want  Spell  to  provide  a  list  of  alter¬ 
natives  whenever  it  finds  a  word  it  does  not  recognize.  Choose  Manual  if  you  do  not 
want  a  list  displayed.  If  you  choose  Manual ,  you  can  still  see  a  list  by  choosing  the 
Correct  command. 

Leave  the  check  punctuation  field  set  to  Yes  if  you  want  Spell  to  consider  the  location 
of  punctuation  marks  in  its  checking.  This  setting  causes  Spell  to  highlight  inappropri¬ 
ately  placed  punctuation  marks  and  display  the  message  Invalid  character.  Spell's 
copyediting  abilities  in  this  area  are,  however,  somewhat  limited  in  that  it  generally 
highlights  punctuation  marks  only  if  they  appear  before  another  word,  without  an  in¬ 
tervening  space.  For  example,  it  will  highlight  !No  in  the  phrase  Oh  !No,  but  will  not 
find  the  problematic  extra  space  in  "  Gee,  that  was  dumb."  Choose  No  if  you  want  to  ig¬ 
nore  punctuation. 

Undo.  Choose  Spell's  Undo  command  to  undo  the  last  correction  it  made.  Spell 
returns  the  word  to  its  original  spelling  and  highlights  it  so  that  you  can  redo  the 
correction. 

NOTE:  You  can  undo  all  corrections  made  during  a  Spell  session  by  exiting  the 
spelling  checker  and  using  the  Edit  menu's  Undo  command.  You  must,  however,  use 
Undo  immediately  after  returning  to  your  document  and  before  you  perform  any 
other  editing  act. 


LIBRARY  TABLE 


LIBRARY:  Autosort  Document-retrieual  Hyphenate  Index  Link  Number  Run  Spell 
thEsaurus 


LIBRARY  TABLE  from:  Outline  index  code:  C 

page  numbers : (Yes) No  entry /page  number  separated  by:  At 

indent  each  leuel:  0.4"  use  style  sheet:  Yes (No) 


After  you  have  appropriately  prepared  a  document  with  hidden  coding,  executing 
the  Library  Table  command  can  generate  a  table  of  contents,  a  table  of  illustrations,  or 
a  list  of  any  other  element  in  the  document.  Tables  can  have  relatively  sophisticated 
formats,  including  subheadings,  and  you  can  use  the  command  successive  times  to 
create  several  different  tables.  The  Library  Table  command  arranges  the  references  it 
compiles  according  to  page  number,  from  first  to  last.  (In  contrast,  the  related  Library 
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Index  command  arranges  references  in  alphabetical  order,  from  A  to  Z,  and  combines 
duplicates  into  single  entries  followed  by  multiple  page  numbers.) 

NOTE:  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  use  Word's  cross-referencing  feature  to 
automatically  number  cross-references  or  groups  of  similar  items,  such  as  tables  and 
figures.  If  cross-references  are  coded  as  table  entries.  Word  includes  and  correctly 
numbers  them  in  a  table,  adding  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  they  appear.  For 
details  on  creating  cross-references,  refer  to  Chapter  28,  'Tower  Tools:  Navigation 
Aids  and  Document  Markers." 

Before  executing  the  Library  Table  command,  you  must  designate  table  entries 
throughout  the  text,  using  simple  coding  that  is  hidden  in  the  document.  For  details  on 
these  preparations,  see  Chapter  37,  "Power  Tools:  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents." 

The  Library  Table  command  can  create  a  table  with  any  number  of  levels  of  entry, 
each  indented  from  the  preceding  level.  You  can  do  rudimentary  formatting  of  the 
levels  with  fields  of  the  Library  Table  command,  and  you  can  do  sophisticated  format¬ 
ting  of  the  first  four  levels  (which  is  a  greater  number  than  most  people  need)  by  in¬ 
structing  the  Library  Table  command  to  consult  a  style  sheet. 

Before  using  the  Library  Table  command  with  version  4.0,  be  sure  hidden  text  is 
invisible  in  the  text  window — that  is,  be  sure  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Window 
Options  command  is  set  to  No. 

Like  Library  Index,  the  Library  Table  command  places  its  compilations  at  the  end 
of  the  document,  separating  each  table  from  the  other  text  with  a  division  mark  (:::::::). 
After  the  division  mark.  Word  starts  a  table  with  a  line  of  hidden  text  that  says  .Begin 
Table,  and  ends  it  with  a  similar  line  that  says  .End  Table..  If  you  keep  these  hidden  lines 
in  your  document,  any  new  table  you  create  with  the  Library  Table  command  will 
replace  or  (beginning  with  version  5.0)  be  appended  to  the  existing  table.  To  warn  you 
of  an  existing  table.  Word  displays  the  message  Table  already  exists.  Enter  Y  to  replace,  N 
to  append,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  If  you  delete  the  hidden  lines  .Begin  Table,  and  .End  Table., 
running  the  Library  Table  command  causes  a  new  table  to  be  added  after  the  previous 
one,  as  a  separate  division. 

After  you've  compiled  a  table,  you  can  change  its  location  in  the  document.  Flow- 
ever,  be  aware  that  moving  the  table  can  change  the  pagination  of  the  document.  Often 
this  is  not  a  problem,  because  the  tables  in  the  front  of  a  book  or  other  formal  docu¬ 
ment  frequently  are  on  pages  numbered  separately  (typically  in  lowercase  Roman 
numerals)  from  the  main  pages  of  the  text  (which  typically  are  numbered  with  Arabic 
numerals).  For  tips  on  how  to  move  tables  while  keeping  pagination  consistent,  see 
Chapter  37. 

NOTE:  The  name  of  the  Library  Table  command  might  be  misleading  at  first.  This 
command  does  not  create  tables  of  information  such  as  statistical  tables  that  you 
might  want  to  incorporate  into  a  report.  Word  does  let  you  format  simple  or  sophisti¬ 
cated  statistical  and  similar  tables,  but  that  is  accomplished  with  styles  from  a  style 
sheet  or  with  the  Format  Tab  Set  command. 
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Fields  of  the  Library  Table  Command 

The  Library  Table  command  has  six  fields,  three  of  which  are  identical  to  the 
fields  of  the  Library  Index  command. 

from:  Outline  (Codes).  To  create  a  table  of  contents  from  the  outline  displayed  in 
outline  view,  choose  Outline.  Be  sure  to  expand  or  collapse  headings  so  that  all  levels 
you  want  to  include  in  the  table  of  contents  are  displayed,  because  Word  uses  only 
displayed  heads. 

If  you  want  to  create  another  kind  of  table,  such  as  a  table  of  figures,  or  if  you 
prefer  to  create  a  table  of  contents  using  codes  you've  inserted,  choose  Codes. 

index  code:  C .  The  default  entry  in  this  field  is  C.  Unless  you  change  the  setting, 
the  Library  Table  command  will  search  through  the  document  for  table  entries  that 
start  with  the  hidden  text  .C.  (or  .c).  The  C  of  .C.  stands  for  Contents ,  but  you  can  use 
any  letter.  To  avoid  complicating  matters,  avoid  using  letters  you  or  Word  have 
reserved  for  other  uses — for  example,  I  for  indexes  or  D,  G,  or  L  for  information  im¬ 
ported  with  the  Library  Link  command.  Unlike  Library  Index,  which  always  looks  for 
the  hidden  text  X.  to  identify  index  entries  in  the  text,  the  Library  Table  command  will 
seek  any  letter  of  your  choice  that  is  set  off  between  periods.  You  might  use  .F.  (for 
figure )  to  compile  a  list  of  drawings  in  a  document,  for  instance.  And  because  you  can 
run  the  command  several  times,  using  a  different  letter  to  compile  each  different  set  of 
entries,  a  variety  of  tables  can  be  appended  to  a  single  document.  (NOTE:  In  version  4.0 
you  must  delete  the  hidden  line  .Begin  Table,  in  order  to  add  a  second  or  successive 
table  to  a  document  that  already  has  a  table  generated  by  the  Library  Table  command.) 

page  numbers:  (Yes)  No.  If  you  don't  want  Word  to  put  page  numbers  in  the  table, 
choose  No. 

entry /page  number  separated  by.  The  default  setting  in  this  field  is  At,  which 
stands  for  the  tab  character.  It  causes  the  Library  Table  command  to  place  a  tab  char¬ 
acter  between  the  name  of  each  table  entry  and  the  corresponding  page  number.  The 
command  also  incorporates  a  right-aligned  tab  stop  into  the  table's  paragraph  format¬ 
ting.  This  combination  of  the  tab  character  and  right  alignment  causes  table  entries  to 
print  on  the  left,  with  indentation  as  appropriate,  and  the  page  number  for  each  entry 
to  print  on  the  right. 

You  can  change  the  entry /page  number  separated  by  field  to  something  else,  such  as  a 
few  spaces,  or  a  comma  and  a  few  spaces.  If  you  do  not  include  a  At  (tab  character)  in 
the  field.  Word  will  not  add  a  right-aligned  tab  stop  to  the  formatting  of  the  table. 

Although  it  appears  there  is  room  to  type  only  about  20  spaces  in  this  field.  Word 
will  wrap  what  you  type  to  another  line  and  move  fields  aside  to  make  room  for 
longer  entries. 

indent  each  level.  Unless  you  use  a  style  sheet  and  set  the  next  field  (use  style  sheet) 
to  Yes,  the  indent  each  level  field  controls  how  far  each  subentry  is  indented  relative  to 
the  entry  that  preceded  it.  The  default  setting  is  0.4",  which  corresponds  to  four  spaces 
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of  pica-size  (10-pitch)  typewriter  type.  This  means  that  a  first-level  table  entry  will  not 
be  indented  (unless  you  format  it  later),  but  that  a  subentry  under  it  (a  second-level 
table  entry)  will  be  indented  0.4",  a  third-level  entry  will  be  indented  another  0.4",  and 
so  forth.  Word  will  accommodate  virtually  any  number  of  levels  of  entry,  each  in¬ 
dented  more  than  the  level  above  it  by  the  amount  specified  in  the  indent  each  level 
field.  If  you  want  each  level  indented  five  pica-size  (plO)  spaces  instead  of  four,  change 
the  field  from  0.4 "  to  0.5 ".  If  you  want  four  elite-size  (pl2)  characters,  change  the  field 
to  0.33  "  (or  4  pit),  and  if  you  want  five  elite-size  characters,  change  it  to  0.42  "  (or  5  pl2). 

use  style  sheet:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  use  the  special  Table  level  styles  in  a 
style  sheet  to  control  the  formatting  of  each  level  of  entry?  If  you  choose  No,  Word  ig¬ 
nores  any  style  sheet  attached  to  the  document  when  it  carries  out  the  paragraph  for¬ 
matting  of  the  table.  Instead,  it  follows  the  indentation  instructions  given  in  the 
preceding  field,  indent  each  level.  (However,  if  there  is  a  style  sheet  attached  to  the 
document.  Word  formats  the  characters  of  the  table  entry  according  to  the  character 
formatting  of  the  Standard  Paragraph  style  in  the  style  sheet,  even  though  it  does  not 
follow  the  paragraph  formatting  of  the  style.) 

If  you  choose  Yes  in  the  use  style  sheet  field.  Word  disregards  the  indent  each  level 
field  of  the  Library  Table  command  and  formats  the  table  according  to  both  the  char¬ 
acter  and  paragraph  formatting  in  the  style  sheet  attached  to  the  document.  If  the  style 
sheet  contains  the  styles  Table  level  1,  Table  level  2,  Table  level  3,  and  Table  level  4,  Word 
follows  the  appropriate  style  when  formatting  the  various  levels  of  the  table.  If  any  of 
these  special  table  styles  are  not  in  the  style  sheet.  Word  substitutes  the  formatting  of 
the  Standard  Paragraph  style  for  the  missing  style(s).  If  you  add  the  missing  table 
style (s)  later.  Word  updates  the  format  of  the  table  to  reflect  the  new  style  (s). 

Word  can  accommodate  more  than  a  dozen  levels  of  table  indentation,  and  there 
are  only  four  table  styles,  so  if  a  table  contains  more  than  four  levels  of  entry.  Word 
will  format  the  additional  levels  initially  with  the  Standard  Paragraph  style. 

If  you  choose  Yes  and  there  is  no  style  sheet  attached  to  the  document,  the  levels  of 
heading  in  the  table  will  not  have  relative  levels  of  indentation  until  you  attach  a  style 
sheet  that  contains  appropriate  Table  level  styles.  For  more  information,  see  Chapter  37, 
"Power  Tools:  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents." 

LIBRARY  THESAURUS 

Word  includes  a  large  thesaurus  that  you  use  to  find  synonyms  for  words  in  your 
document.  Select  a  word  or  place  the  highlight  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  word, 
and  choose  the  Library  thEsaurus  command  or  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  F6. 

If  the  highlight  is  in  the  top  half  of  the  screen.  Word  displays  a  special  thesaurus  win¬ 
dow  in  the  bottom  half;  if  the  highlight  is  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  screen.  Word  dis¬ 
plays  the  window  in  the  top  half.  Within  the  thesaurus  window,  it  lists  as  many 
synonyms  as  it  found  for  the  word  you  chose. 

Within  the  list,  words  are  grouped  and  identified  as  parts  of  speech.  That  is, 
nouns  are  listed  together,  as  are  verbs,  adjectives  (ad)),  adverbs  ( adv ),  prepositions 
(prep),  and  connectives  ( conv ).  Within  each  of  these  categories  you  might  see 
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alphabetized  subgroups  preceded  by  a  small  diamond.  These  subgroups  reflect  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  meaning.  When  you  use  the  Library  thEsaurus  command  to  see  a  list  of 
synonyms.  Word  displays: 


Uord  Finder  Thesaurus  ^ m 

MORE :  PgD~ 


noun  •  ElfffBS,  infection,  virus. 

adj  •  frigid,  inhibited,  passionless,  repressed,  restrained,  reticent, 
unrespons i ve ; 

♦  dry,  dull,  impassive,  laid  back,  matter-of-fact,  phlegmatic, 
poker-faced,  reserved,  stoic,  stolid,  unaffected,  unemotional, 
unf  ee 1 i ng ,  unmo  ved ,  untouched ; 

*  arctic,  chilly,  cool,  freezing,  frigid,  frosty,  glacial,  icy,  nippy, 
wintry J 

_ ♦  adamant,  cruel,  fierce,  relentless,  vindictive: _ 


:  point _ ENTER :  rep  lace _ ESC :  ex  it _ CTRL-F6 :  look  up 


Notice  that  the  synonyms  for  cold  as  a  noun  are  identified  and  listed  separately 
from  those  for  cold  as  an  adjective.  Notice  too  that  such  adjectives  as  arctic,  cool,  and  icy 
are  in  one  subgroup,  but  adamant,  cruel,  and  vindictive  are  in  another. 

Some  words,  like  cold,  have  many  synonyms.  If  they  don't  all  fit  in  the  thesaurus 
window  at  once.  Word  tells  you,  as  in  the  upper-right  corner  of  the  preceding  illustra¬ 
tion,  to  use  the  PgDn  key  to  see  more  synonyms.  After  you've  scrolled  down,  you  can 
scroll  back  up  with  the  PgUp  key. 

If  Word  doesn't  know  any  synonyms  for  the  word  you  selected,  it  will  show  you 
synonyms  for  a  similarly  spelled  root  word.  For  instance,  if  you  ask  to  see  synonyms 
for  the  word  coldness,  it  will  show  synonyms  for  cold.  If  it  fails  to  find  synonyms  for  a 
root  word,  Word  displays  the  message  The  word  was  not  found.  Choose  another  word  to 
look  up  and  shows  you  a  list  of  words  it  found  in  or  near  the  same  part  of  the  alphabet. 
If  you  select  one  and  press  Enter,  Word  finds  and  displays  the  synonyms  for  it. 

When  a  list  of  synonyms  is  on  the  screen,  you  have  several  choices,  as  Word  indi¬ 
cates  in  the  bottom  border  of  the  thesaurus  window: 

♦  Use  the  direction  keys  to  move  the  highlight  to  a  different  word  in  the  list. 

♦  Press  Enter  when  the  highlight  is  on  the  synonym  you  want,  and  Word  replaces 
the  original  word  in  the  document  with  the  one  you've  highlighted.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  synonym  list  from  the  screen  and  replaces  the  selected  word  in  the 
document  with  your  new  choice.  The  newly  inserted  word  will  have  the  same 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  formatting  as  the  original  word. 

♦  Press  Esc  to  leave  the  thesaurus  and  return  to  your  document  without  inserting 
a  synonym.  This  works  at  any  time. 

♦  Press  Ctrl-F6  when  a  word  in  the  list  is  highlighted,  and  Word  extends  the 
search  by  looking  up  synonyms  for  it.  You  can  look  up  synonyms  for  synonyms 
repeatedly. 

♦  Press  Ctrl-PgUp  after  you've  extended  a  search,  and  Word  moves  back  one  step 
to  the  previous  word  you  highlighted.  You  use  Ctrl-PgUp  to  move  back  through 
10  previous  lists.  If  you  try  more  than  10  times,  Word  cycles  through  the  same 
lists  over  again. 
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Each  of  us  has  preferences,  certain  ways  of  working.  Perhaps  you  prefer  the  key¬ 
board  to  the  mouse,  even  though  you  know  the  mouse  can  do  some  jobs  faster.  Maybe 
you  find  Word's  window  border  a  comfortable  frame,  although  others  you  know  find 
it  a  distraction.  Do  you  prefer  the  ruler  on  or  off?  Do  you  want  the  menu  displayed  at 
all  times?  Would  you  like  to  muzzle  the  computer  so  that  it  no  longer  beeps  after  you 
make  a  mistake? 

You  can  control  all  these  things  and  more  with  Word's  Options  command — your 
means  of  tailoring  Word  to  your  preferences  and,  equally  important,  altering  some  of 
Word's  characteristics  to  help  you  work  faster  and  better.  The  Options  command  is 
rich  in  ways  to  help  you  with  your  word-processing  tasks,  as  you'll  see  throughout  the 
chapters  in  Part  III  of  this  book.  It  can  also  provide  some  lighthearted  moments,  as 
you'll  see  later  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  on  colors. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  VERSIONS 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word's  personality  was  enhanced  in  many  ways,  and 
no  other  command  makes  the  changes  as  dramatically  noticeable  as  does  the  Options 
command.  When  you  choose  Options,  almost  the  entire  screen  is  filled  with  fields. 
These  fields  are  your  means  of  making  choices  about  how  Word  looks  and  behaves. 
The  Options  command  includes  choices  that  were  divided  into  the  Options  and  Win¬ 
dow  Options  commands  in  earlier  versions  of  Word.  It  also  includes  new  choices, 
notably  in  the  area  of  color  control.  The  Options  command  gives  you  a  lot  of  power. 
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OPTIONS 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Windou 


WINDOW  OPTIONS  for  uindou  number:  9  shou  hidden  text:(Yes)No 


shou  ruler:  Yes (No)  shou 

shou  1 ay out :  Yes ( No ) 
shou  outline:  Yes (No) 

GENERAL  OPTIONS  mute:  Yes (No) 

measure :( In) Cm  P10  P12  Pt 
paginate: (Auto) Manual 
autosave : 
shou  menu : ( Yes )No 
date  format: (MDY) DM Y 
time  format : (12)24 
line  numbers:  Yes (No) 
cursor  speed :  3 
speller  path:  C:\uord 


non-printing  symbols : (None )Partial  All 
shou  line  breaks:  Yes (No) 
shou  style  bar:  Yes(No) 

summary  sheet : ( Yes ) No 
display  mode:  1 
colors : 

autosave  confirm:  Yes (No) 
shou  borders : ( Yes ) No 
decimal  character :(.) , 
default  tab  uidth:  0.5" 
count  blank  space:  Yes (No) 

1  inedrau  character :  ( | ) 


The  preceding  illustration  shows  the  Options  command  fields  beginning  with  ver¬ 
sion  5.0.  If  you  have  version  4.0  of  Word,  the  fields  of  your  Options  command  look 
like  this: 


OPTIONS  uisible:  j2SQ1s3  Partial  Complete  printer  display:  Yes (No) 

menu: ( Yes )No  menu  color:  15  mute:  Yes (No) 

display:  Graphics (Text)  screen  borders :( Yes )No  line  numbers:  Yes(No) 

date  f ormat : (MDY)DMY  time  f ormat : ( 12 )24  decimal  character:!.), 

default  tab  uidth:  0.5"  measure :( In )Cm  P10  P12  Pt  1 inedrau  character:  (|) 

summary  sheet :( Yes ) No  cursor  speed:  3  speller:  C:\U0RD 


and  your  Window  Options  command  includes  these  fields: 


UINDOU  OPTIONS  uindou  number:  9  outline:  Yes (No)  shou  hidden  text :( Yes )No 
background  color:  O  style  bar:  Yes (No)  ruler:  Yes (No) 


The  Differences 

Whether  you  are  using  version  4.0  of  Word  or  you  have  upgraded,  a  quick  com¬ 
parison  of  the  differences  between  version  4.0  and  version  5.0  can  draw  parallels  that 
will  help  you  to  use  the  Options  command  and  to  follow  the  descriptions  of  command 
fields  in  this  chapter. 

Essentially,  the  fields  in  the  section  of  the  Options  command  labeled  WINDOW 
OPTIONS  in  version  5.0  correspond  to  the  fields  of  the  Window  Options  command  in 
version  4.0,  and  the  fields  in  the  section  of  the  Options  command  labeled  GENERAL 
OPTIONS  in  version  5.0  correspond  to  the  fields  of  the  Options  command  in  version  4.0. 
The  correspondence  is  not  complete,  however,  and  there  are  differences  in  some  field 
names,  so  for  reference  the  equivalent  field  names  in  versions  4.0  and  5.0  are  listed  in 
the  following  table: 
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Field  name  in  version  5.0 

Field  name  in  version  4.0 

WINDOW  OPTIONS  section 
of  Options  command 

Window  Options  command 

for  window  number 

window  number 

show  hidden  text 

show  hidden  text 

show  ruler 

ruler 

show  non-printing  symbols 

visible  (Options  command) 

show  layout 

n/a 

show  line  breaks 

printer  display  (Options  command) 

show  outline 

outline 

show  style  bar 

style  bar 

GENERAL  OPTIONS  section 

- 

of  Options  command 

Options  command 

mute 

mute 

summary  sheet 

summary  sheet 

measure 

measure 

display  mode 

display 

paginate 

n/a 

colors 

background  color  (Window  Options  command) 

autosave 

and  menu  color  (Options  command) 
n/a 

autosave  confirm 

n/a 

show  menu 

menu 

show  borders 

screen  borders 

date  format 

date  format 

decimal  character 

decimal  character 

time  format 

time  format 

default  tab  width 

default  tab  width 

line  numbers 

line  numbers 

count  blank  space 

n/a 

cursor  speed 

cursor  speed 

linedraw  character 

linedraw  character 

speller  path 

speller 

There  is  one  main  difference  between  the  WINDOW  OPTIONS  and  GENERAL  OP¬ 
TIONS  sections  of  the  5.0  Options  command.  Each  controls  a  different  part  of  the  way 
Word  works  for  you.  Choices  in  the  WINDOW  OPTIONS  section  affect  the  display  in 
specific  windows  and  thus  can  vary  from  one  open  window  to  another.  All  but  one 
choice  in  the  GENERAL  OPTIONS  section  affect  Word's  overall  behavior  and  thus 
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affect  all  open  windows.  (The  single  exception  here  is  the  field  controlling  back¬ 
ground  screen  color,  described  later  in  the  section  on  colors.)  If  the  distinction  seems 
fuzzy,  here  are  examples  to  help  clarify: 

♦  WINDOW  OPTIONS:  Suppose  you  are  working  with  two  windows  and  Window 
2  is  active.  You  use  the  show  ruler  field  of  the  Options  command  to  tell  Word  you 
want  to  see  a  ruler  in  the  top  window  border.  Word  will  display  a  ruler  for  you, 
but  only  at  the  top  of  Window  2,  because  the  WINDOW  OPTIONS  fields  affect 
specific  windows. 

♦  GENERAL  OPTIONS:  Suppose  you  use  the  time  format  field  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand  to  tell  Word  you  want  the  time  in  24-hour  format  (for  example,  14:00  in¬ 
stead  of  2  PM).  Word  will  use  the  24-hour  format  in  every  document  you  work 
on,  in  every  window  you  open. 

When  you  make  choices  with  the  Options  command.  Word  remembers  all  but  one 
(show  outline)  between  editing  sessions  by  storing  the  settings  in  its  MW.INI  file.  If  you 
open  multiple  windows  and  set  different  options  for  each  one.  Word  saves  the  settings 
for  Window  1. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Word  is  inflexible  in  terms  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand.  Change  any  or  all  of  the  settings  whenever  you  want,  as  many  times  as  you 
want  in  a  single  session.  The  change  is  immediately  reflected  in  Word's  behavior,  and 
when  you  quit,  the  new  choice  replaces  the  old  in  MW.INI.  If  you  don't  want  a  particu¬ 
lar  Options  setting  to  remain  in  effect  at  your  next  startup,  change  it  to  what  you  want 
before  quitting,  or  leave  it  and  change  the  setting  the  next  time  you  use  Word.  (To 
reset  all  settings  to  their  default  values,  delete  the  MW.INI  file  from  the  Word  program 
directory  before  starting  Word.) 

Let's  begin  at  the  top  of  the  Options  fields,  in  the  WINDOW  OPTIONS  section. 
Equivalent  field  names  in  versions  prior  to  5.0  are  included  in  parentheses  if 
they  differ. 


WINDOW  OPTIONS  Fields 

for  window  number.  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  window  number  field  of  the  Win¬ 
dow  Options  command.)  Specify  the  number  of  the  window  for  which  you  want  to  ad¬ 
just  options.  The  proposed  window  is  the  one  that  contains  the  highlight  when  you 
choose  the  Options  command.  If  only  one  window  is  open  on  the  screen,  the  number 
in  the  for  window  number  field  is  1.  Except  for  background  screen  color,  the  window 
number  becomes  irrelevant  when  you  are  making  choices  in  the  GENERAL  OPTIONS 
section  of  the  command  fields. 

show  hidden  text:  (Yes)  No.  Do  you  want  Word  to  make  characters  that  have  been 
formatted  as  "hidden"  visible  in  the  text  window?  Choosing  Yes  in  this  field  causes 
otherwise  hidden  characters  to  appear  on  the  screen,  with  a  dotted  underline.  (If  your 
computer  does  not  have  graphics  capabilities,  or  if  you're  running  Word  in  text  mode, 
the  underline  is  solid  or  the  hidden  characters  appear  in  color.) 
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When  you  use  hidden  text,  remember  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  show 
hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  command  and  the  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print  Options 
command: 

♦  If  you  want  both  to  display  and  to  print  hidden  text,  set  both  fields  to  Yes. 

♦  If  you  want  to  see  but  not  print  hidden  text,  set  the  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print 
Options  command  to  No  before  using  the  Print  Printer  command. 

♦  If  you  want  to  preview  page  breaks  or  to  see  the  way  your  document  will  be 
printed  without  hidden  text,  set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand  and  the  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print  Options  command  to  No  before  using 
the  Print  Repaginate  or  Print  preView  commands.  If  you  want  to  see  where 
lines  will  break  before  you  print,  set  the  preceding  fields  as  described  and, 
additionally,  set  the  show  line  breaks  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes. 

NOTE:  Hidden  text  was  introduced  early  in  Chapter  6,  "The  Simple  Word,"  and  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Format  Character  command  in  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  For¬ 
mat  Commands."  In  addition  to  straightforward  formatting  for  text  you  don't  want  to 
print,  you  also  use  hidden  text  with  graphics,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  and  forms. 
For  additional  information,  see  Chapter  27,  "Power  Tools:  Hidden  Text." 

show  ruler:  Yes  (No).  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  ruler  field  of  the  Window  Op¬ 
tions  command.)  Use  this  field  to  turn  the  ruler  on  and  off  at  the  top  of  a  window. 
Choosing  Yes  displays  the  ruler  at  all  times,  in  both  the  text  window  and  the  Gallery, 
whether  or  not  window  borders  are  displayed.  Choosing  No  displays  the  ruler  only 
when  you  use  the  Format  Paragraph,  Format  Tab  Set,  or  Format  Tab  Clear  command. 
If  you  have  a  mouse,  you  can  turn  the  ruler  on  by  clicking  either  button  and  off  by 
clicking  both  buttons  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  in  the  upper-right  corner  of  a  text 
window. 

Normally,  the  ruler  shows  a  number  for  every  inch  of  pica-size  characters  and  a 
mark  for  every  tenth  of  an  inch.  A  left  bracket  ( [ )  shows  the  position  of  the  left  indent 
of  the  paragraph  that  contains  the  selection;  a  vertical  bar  ( ! )  indicates  the  special  in¬ 
dentation  (if  any)  of  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  that  contains  the  selection;  and  a 
right  bracket  (])  marks  the  right  indent  of  the  selected  paragraph. 

If  the  selected  paragraph  contains  tab  stops,  they'll  show  in  the  ruler  too.  If  more 
than  one  paragraph  is  selected,  the  tab  stops  will  show  only  if  they  are  the  same  in 
each  paragraph.  An  L  marks  a  left-aligned  tab  stop;  C  marks  a  center-aligned  stop;  R 
marks  a  right-aligned  stop;  D  marks  a  decimal-aligned  stop;  and  a  vertical  line  marks 
the  position  of  a  vertical  tab  stop.  A  period,  hyphen,  or  underline  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  a  tab-stop  character  indicates  that  the  tab  stop  is  formatted  with  that  particular 
punctuation  mark  as  a  leader  character.  (Tab  stops  are  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter 
15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands.") 

NOTE:  If  the  ruler  is  on  in  a  window,  the  upper  border  of  an  associated  footnote 
window  will  contain  a  ruler  too. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  ruler  has  three  new  characteristics:  It  is  live,  mean¬ 
ing  that  it  responds  to  mouse  actions;  it  is  scalable ,  meaning  that  it  adjusts  its  scale  to 
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the  kinds  of  characters  you  use  in  your  document;  and  it  is  slidable ,  meaning  that  it 
can  give  you  a  better  on-screen  approximation  of  layout  than  earlier  versions  do. 

A  live  ruler  gives  you  an  easier,  more  interactive  way  to  manipulate  tab  stops 
and  paragraph  indents  than  the  Format  Tab  and  Format  Paragraph  commands  do.  By 
pointing  with  the  mouse  to  the  ruler  and  clicking,  you  can  set,  clear,  and  move  tab 
stops,  paragraph  indents,  and  first-line  indents  for  paragraphs  you've  highlighted 
without  choosing  a  command.  And  you  can  use  the  ruler,  rather  than  the  Format  Tab 
Set  command,  to  choose  among  leader  characters  and  tab  alignments.  Because  you  see 
the  results  of  your  formatting  immediately  in  the  selected  on-screen  paragraphs,  you 
can  refine  your  tab  stops  and  indents  easily  and  quickly  by  pointing  to  the  ruler  and 
clicking  a  mouse  button  or  dragging  the  mouse.  (For  a  description  of  how  to  use  the 
live  ruler,  see  the  section  on  the  Format  Tab  submenu  in  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of 
Format  Commands.") 

The  terms  scalable  and  slidable  have  two  meanings,  both  related  to  Word's  on¬ 
screen  display  of  document  layout.  Scalable  means  that  Word  can  expand  the  distance 
between  inch  marks  on  the  ruler.  As  mentioned  earlier.  Word's  ruler  normally  shows 
each  character  as  occupying  a  tenth  of  an  inch  because  10  pica-size  (12-point)  characters 
of  non-proportionally  spaced  type  fit  in  a  horizontal  inch  of  printed  output.  But  when 
you  use  proportionally  spaced  fonts,  such  as  Tms  Rmn  or  Helv,  or  any  font  in  sizes 
other  than  12-point,  this  standard  tenths-of-an-inch  ruler  no  longer  represents  the  num¬ 
ber  of  characters  Word  will  actually  print  per  inch.  Proportionally  spaced  fonts,  even 
printed  in  12-point  type,  don't  print  one  character  per  one-tenth  of  an  inch  because 
some  letters  (/,  for  example)  occupy  much  less  space  than  do  other  letters  (such  as  w). 
Similarly,  one  inch  holds  more  8-point  characters  than  it  does  12-point  characters. 

Some  programs  show  characters  on  the  screen  in  their  correct  widths,  giving 
you  a  what-you-see-is-what-you-get  view  of  a  document.  But  Microsoft  Word  is  a 
character-based  program,  meaning  that  each  character  takes  up  the  same  amount  of 
space  on  the  screen.  This  gives  superior  speed  and,  to  many  tastes,  superior  read¬ 
ability.  But  it  leaves  unsolved  the  question  of  how  to  display  the  effects  of  different 
font  sizes  and  widths.  That  is  where  the  scalable  ruler  comes  in. 

In  essence,  rather  than  changing  the  scale  of  the  font.  Word  changes  the  scale  of 
the  measuring  tool,  the  ruler.  It  expands  the  distance  between  inch  marks  so  that  the 
correct  number  of  characters  of  the  correct  font  are  displayed  in  what  the  ruler  shows 
to  be  an  inch.  This  is  the  scalable  ruler. 

As  a  feature,  the  scalable  ruler  is  useful,  but  it  has  limitations.  First,  Word  uses  it 
only  when  you  set  the  show  line  breaks  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes.  (Word  sets 
show  line  breaks  to  Yes  for  you  when  you  set  the  show  layout  field  to  Yes.)  Second,  Word 
uses  it  only  when  a  tab  character  is  present.  The  scalable  ruler  is  intended  to  help  you 
align  the  columns  of  tables  properly  on  the  screen  when  you  are  using  small  fonts. 

So,  if  your  document  doesn't  contain  tab  characters,  the  ruler  won't  change  in  scale, 
regardless  of  the  font  you  are  using.  Third,  the  scale  of  the  ruler  expands  readily,  but  it 
doesn't  contract.  If  you  format  a  table  in  small  characters,  for  example.  Word  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  distance  between  inch  marks  on  the  ruler.  But  if  you  then  move  beyond  the 
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table  to  large  characters,  the  ruler  won't  contract.  It  will  continue  to  show  the  location 
of  tab  stops  and  paragraph  indents  relative  to  the  overall  width  of  the  paragraph,  but  it 
no  longer  is  meaningful  in  showing  the  location  of  specific  characters  on  each  line. 

Once  the  scale  of  the  ruler  is  expanded,  it  remains  expanded  as  long  as  show  line 
breaks  is  set  to  Yes.  If  you  want  to  contract  the  ruler  but  keep  show  line  breaks  set  to  Yes, 
you  must  reload  the  document. 

And  what  of  the  slidable  ruler?  It  comes  into  play  when  you've  set  the  show  layout 
field  to  Yes  in  order  to  view  the  layout  of  a  multiple-column  document  or  one  contain¬ 
ing  absolutely  positioned  paragraphs.  (For  descriptions  of  multiple  columns  and  ab¬ 
solute  positioning,  see  Chapter  11,  "Introducing  Graphics  and  Layout.") 

In  a  document  containing  either  of  these  elements,  saying  that  the  ruler  is  slidable 
means  that  it  slides  from  side  to  side,  aligning  its  left  edge  with  the  leftmost  element  of 
whichever  column  or  absolutely  positioned  paragraph  currently  contains  the  high¬ 
light.  For  example,  the  following  illustration  shows  the  ruler  above  the  left  column  of 
a  two-column  document: 
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Word's  answer  to  helping 
you  see  the  effects  of 
different  fonts  and  font 
sizes  is  the  scalable 
ruler . 


The  slidable  ruler  is  used 
when  working  with  more  than 
one  column  or  when  there 
are  absolutely  positioned 
paragraphs . 


When  you  move  the  highlight  to  the  right  column  by  pressing  Ctrl-5  (5  on  the 
numeric  keypad)  and  then  pressing  the  Right  direction  key,  the  ruler  "slides"  to  the 
right  like  this: 


Word's  answer  to  helping 
you  see  the  effects  of 
different  fonts  and  font 
sizes  is  the  scalable 
ruler . 
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The  slidable  ruler  is  used 
when  working  with  more  than 
one  column  or  when  there 
are  absolutely  positioned 
paragraphs . 


Thus,  you  don't  have  to  do  any  mental  addition  or  subtraction  to  figure  out  where, 
in  relation  to  the  left  edge  of  the  column  (or  of  the  frame  of  an  absolutely  positioned 
paragraph),  your  tab  stops  or  indents  are,  and  you  can  immediately  see  the  width  of 
the  column  or  frame,  starting  from  0. 

show  non-printing  symbols :  (None)  Partial  All.  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions: 
visible  field  of  the  Options  command.)  Which  normally  invisible  (nonprintable)  char¬ 
acters,  if  any,  do  you  want  displayed  on  the  screen? 

Choosing  None  keeps  all  nonprintable  characters  invisible  on  the  screen.  Choosing 
Partial  causes  the  following  characters  to  be  displayed  on  screen:  paragraph  mark  (n); 
new-line  character  (a  );  optional  (nonrequired)  hyphen  ( -);  and  a  double-headed  arrow 
(* ),  indicating  the  presence  of  hidden  text.  Choosing  All  ( Complete  in  versions  prior  to 
5.0)  causes  Spacebar  spaces  ( • )  and  tab  characters  ( *)  to  be  shown  too. 

What  are  these  characters,  and  what  do  they  do? 
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♦  The  paragraph  mark  indicates  the  end  of  a  paragraph.  A  paragraph  mark  stores 
the  paragraph  formatting  for  the  preceding  text.  Insert  it  by  pressing  Enter. 

♦  The  new-line  character  appears  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  text  and  indicates  an  inten¬ 
tional  break  to  begin  a  new  line.  To  insert  a  new-line  character,  hold  down  Shift 
and  press  Enter.  The  new-line  character  does  not  create  a  new  paragraph  (or 
new  paragraph  formatting). 

I  Using  the  Shift-Enter  key  combination  l  ji 

moves  you  to  a  new  line  without  starting  a  new  paragraph.^  [i 

♦  The  optional  hyphen  is  a  hyphen  that  is  not  required  to  separate  two  words.  The 
hyphen  in  talk-ing,  for  example,  is  optional  because  you  insert  it  only  when  the 
word  breaks  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Insert  optional  hyphens  by  holding  down  Ctrl 
and  pressing  the  hyphen  key,  or  by  using  the  Library  Hyphenate  command. 

♦  A  Spacebar  space  separates  words  or  characters  in  a  document.  It  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  you  insert  whenever  you  press  the  Spacebar. 

♦  The  tab  character  tells  Word  to  move  to  the  next  tab  stop.  You  create  a  tab  char¬ 
acter  by  pressing  the  Tab  key.  The  tab  character  is  only  a  single  character,  but 
when  you  select  it,  a  highlighted  bar  extends  from  the  actual  tab  character  to  the 
location  of  the  tab  stop  to  which  it  corresponds. 

♦  The  double-headed  arrow  reveals  that  hidden  text  has  been  inserted  into  the 
document  at  that  point.  When  hidden  text  has  been  made  visible  (with  the  Win¬ 
dow  Options  command),  the  arrow  doesn't  appear.  Instead,  the  "hidden"  text  is 
underlined.  (The  underline  is  a  series  of  fine  dots  when  you  are  using  Word  in 
graphics  mode.) 

Keeping  some  or  all  of  these  characters  invisible  helps  keep  the  screen  unclut¬ 
tered,  but  it  also  can  make  them  easy  to  forget.  And  overlooking  the  existence  of  these 
characters  can  lead  to  such  results  as  the  unwitting  deletion  of  paragraph  marks,  with 
a  consequent  sudden  change  in  paragraph  formatting.  For  most  purposes.  Partial  is 
your  best  choice. 

All  normally  invisible  characters  are  displayed  inside  the  scrap  brackets  after  you 
delete  them  to  the  scrap. 

show  layout:  Yes  (No).  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  set  this  field  to  Yes 
when  you  want  to  display  the  layout  of  a  document  as  it  will  be  printed,  although  you 
won't  see  differences  in  font  size  or  on-screen  mockups  of  full  pages  as  you  do  with 
the  Page  preView  command.  Setting  this  field  to  Yes  causes  Word  to  show  you  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  multiple  columns,  side-by-side  paragraphs,  absolutely  positioned  para¬ 
graphs,  and  graphics  (represented  by  a  box  with  a  dotted  border  and  the  tag  you've 
used  to  identify  them).  Just  as  you  do  not  see  actual  graphics,  you  do  not  see 
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running  heads  in  position  on  each  page  or  footnotes  at  the  bottoms  of  pages.  For  these 
refinements,  use  the  Print  preView  command  if  you  have  a  graphics  adapter  in  your 
computer.  When  show  layout  is  set  to  Yes ,  the  letters  LY  appear  on  the  bottom  line  of 
the  screen. 

NOTE:  If  both  the  show  ruler  field  and  the  show  layout  field  are  set  to  Yes ,  the  ruler  at 
the  top  of  the  screen  can  become  elastic  when  documents  containing  tab  characters  are 
formatted  for  proportionally  spaced  fonts  or  font  sizes  other  than  12-point  type.  If  your 
ruler  stretches  sideways  and  part  of  your  document  runs  off  the  screen  to  the  right, 
don't  worry  that  Word  has  suddenly  lost  its  bearings.  You  are  seeing  Word's  scalable 
ruler:  In  an  effort  to  show  you  the  layout  of  the  document,  the  program  is  matching 
the  ruler  to  the  font  and  font  size  you  are  using  in  the  document.  (For  a  more  detailed 
description,  see  the  preceding  section  on  the  show  ruler  field.) 

show  line  breaks:  Yes  (No).  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  printer  display  field  of  the 
Options  command.)  A  printed  line  is  composed  of  both  content  (characters)  and  for¬ 
mat  (appearance).  The  printed  copy  shows  both  the  content  and  the  format  of  each  line 
properly,  and  in  most  cases  the  screen  does  too.  There  are  exceptions  on  the  screen, 
however,  and  you  tell  Word  how  to  handle  them  with  the  show  line  breaks  field. 

When  your  on-screen  documents  have  conventional  formats.  Word  can  usually 
display  each  line's  content  and  format  on  the  screen  exactly  as  it  will  appear  when 
printed.  But  when  you  change  type  sizes  within  a  document  or  use  type  other  than  10- 
pitch  (pica)  or  12-pitch  (elite).  Word  may  be  able  to  display  either  the  exact  characters 
that  will  be  printed  on  a  particular  line  or  the  format  of  that  line — but  not  both  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  choose  to  see  format,  the  content  of  the  document  is  shown  ac¬ 
curately,  but  it  might  not  appear  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  printed  version. 

The  show  line  breaks  field  asks,  in  effect,  "Do  you  want  the  characters  in  the  lines 
on  your  screen  to  match,  line  for  line,  the  way  they'll  be  printed?" 

Choosing  Yes  tells  Word  to  show  which  line  each  character  will  print  on,  even  if  it 
means  the  format  of  the  document  will  be  distorted  on  the  screen.  For  instance,  choos¬ 
ing  Yes  might  cause  some  justified  text  to  appear  unjustified  on  the  screen,  even 
though  Word  will  still  print  it  properly. 

Choosing  No  tells  Word  to  forgo  accuracy  in  line  content  in  order  to  represent  para¬ 
graph  formats  accurately.  In  this  case,  justified  text  is  justified  both  on  the  screen  and  on 
the  printout,  but  a  particular  word  might  appear  in  different  lines  in  the  two  versions. 

When  you  use  the  Library  Hyphenate  command  and  set  its  confirm  field  to  Yes , 
Word  temporarily  switches  the  show  line  breaks  field  to  Yes,  unless  you  already  have 
done  so.  Similarly,  when  you  set  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes, 
Word  temporarily  sets  the  show  line  breaks  field  to  Yes  too. 

show  outline:  Yes  (No).  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  outline  field  of  the  Window 
Options  command.)  Word  provides  two  different  kinds  of  views  in  a  text  window — 
document  view  and  outline  view.  Holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  the  F2  key 
moves  you  back  and  forth  between  these  views.  Alternatively,  the  show  outline  field 
lets  you  control  the  same  thing.  Choose  Yes  to  specify  outline  view  in  a  window  and 
No  to  specify  document  view. 
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Document  view  is  the  conventional  way  of  looking  at  and  working  with  a  docu¬ 
ment.  When  you  are  in  document  view,  you  can  see  all  parts  of  a  document  on  the 
screen  (although  you  have  to  scroll  if  the  document  is  more  than  a  few  lines  long).  In 
document  view,  the  lower-left  corner  of  the  screen  shows  Pg,  followed  by  the  current 
page  number,  and  Co,  followed  by  the  current  column  number.  (If  the  document  con¬ 
tains  multiple  divisions  or  if  you  have  the  line  numbers  field  of  the  Options  command 
set  to  Yes,  you  see  the  current  division  number  and  line  number  too.) 

If  you've  organized  a  document  in  outline  form,  assigning  hierarchical  levels  to 
different  elements,  outline  view  shows  you  the  document's  outline,  with  different 
levels  of  headings  indented  to  reflect  subsidiary  ideas.  In  outline  view,  you  can  choose 
to  see  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  text  of  the  document  as  you  want — all  of  it,  main  head¬ 
ings  only,  or  subheadings  to  a  certain  level — and  you  can  thus  examine  and  modify 
the  underlying  structure  of  a  document.  When  you  are  in  outline  view,  the  lower-left 
corner  of  the  screen  shows  the  word  Text  or  the  word  Level  followed  by  the  outline 
level  of  the  currently  highlighted  paragraph.  Once  in  outline  view,  you  can  switch  into 
a  special  mode  called  outline  organize  by  pressing  Shift-F5.  In  outline  organize,  the 
lower-left  corner  of  the  screen  shows  the  word  ORGANIZE. 

The  choice  of  document  view  or  outline  view  is  a  window-specific  option,  so  you 
can  look  at  the  same  document  in  both  views  by  using  two  windows,  one  for  docu¬ 
ment  view  and  the  other  for  outline  view. 

For  details  on  the  use  of  outlining,  see  Chapter  36,  "Power  Tools:  Outlining." 

show  style  bar:  Yes  (No).  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  style  bar  field  of  the  Win¬ 
dow  Options  command.)  Turn  the  style  bar  on  and  off  with  this  field.  The  style  bar  is 
a  vertical  band,  two  spaces  wide,  that  runs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  text  win¬ 
dow,  just  inside  the  left  edge  of  the  window.  When  a  style  sheet  is  attached  to  a  docu¬ 
ment,  the  style  bar  shows  you  the  one-character  and  two-character  key  codes  of  the 
paragraph  styles  you  assigned. 

Using  the  style  bar  has  another  benefit,  even  when  a  document  doesn't  have  a 
style  sheet.  The  style  bar  indicates  where  paragraphs  that  you  formatted  as  running 
heads  will  print:  t  means  at  the  top  of  the  page;  b  means  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  o 
means  only  on  odd  pages;  e  means  only  on  even  pages;  and  /  means  only  on  the  first 
page.  (Don't  confuse  this  t  with  the  T  signifying  "text"  that  might  appear  when  you 
are  in  outline  view.) 


GENERAL  OPTIONS  Fields 

mute:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  to  hear  about  it  when  you  attempt  the  impossible? 
Word  sounds  a  beeping  alarm  as  a  reminder  when  you  try  something  not  allowed, 
such  as  scrolling  up  when  you've  already  reached  the  top  of  a  document.  Turn  off  the 
alarm  if  you  want  by  setting  mute  to  Yes. 

summary  sheet:  (Yes)  No.  Do  you  want  Word  to  offer  you  a  chance  to  fill  in  the 
fields  of  a  document  summary  sheet  whenever  you  save  a  document  for  the  first  time? 
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A  summary  sheet  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of  salient  information  about  a 
document:  author,  date  of  creation,  key  words  and  phrases,  comments,  and  so  on. 
Having  a  summary  sheet  lets  you  take  advantage  of  Word's  special  search  feature 
known  as  document  retrieval — a  feature  that  is  easy  to  put  to  work  but  specialized 
enough  that  Chapter  32,  "Power  Tools:  Document  Retrieval,"  is  devoted  to  its  use. 

If  you  leave  the  summary  sheet  field  set  to  Yes ,  Word  presents  you  with  the  blank 
fields  of  a  summary  sheet  whenever  you  save  a  document  for  the  first  time.  Although 
the  task  may  at  first  strike  you  as  tedious,  filling  out  a  summary  sheet  for  each  new 
document  is  a  good  habit  to  form,  especially  if  you  use  Word  often  and  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  documents.  With  summary  sheets  available,  you  can  use  Word's  document- 
retrieval  feature  to  locate  specific  documents.  No  more  staring  at  lists  of  filenames, 
racking  your  memory  for  a  hint  of  what  each  contains.  Instead,  you  can  tell  Word  to 
search  any  field  or  fields  of  the  document  summary  sheets,  looking  for  particular 
words,  authors,  dates,  or  combinations  of  such  criteria — even  instances  of  "all  of  the 
above  except  thus  and  so" — and  you  can  extend  the  search  to  cover  different  drives 
and  directories.  But  none  of  this  is  possible  unless  you  have  summary  sheets. 

measure:  (In)  Cm  P10  P12  Pt.  Which  unit  of  measure  do  you  want  Word  to  use  to 
express  distances  and  measurements  in  various  Format  command  fields?  Possibilities 
are  inches  (In),  centimeters  (Cm),  10-pitch  characters  (P10),  12-pitch  characters  (P12),  and 
points  (Pt). 

Word  displays  text  in  slightly  different  ways  depending  on  the  size  of  type  it 
believes  you  are  using.  When  you  choose  In,  Cm,  or  P10,  Word  assumes  you're  using 
pica-size  (10-pitch)  characters.  When  you  choose  P12  or  Pt,  Word  assumes  you're  using 
elite-size  (12-pitch)  characters.  Use  inches  and  centimeters  when  you  want  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  common  units  of  measure.  Use  P10  when  you  want  to  specify  measurements 
in  pica-size  characters.  Use  P12  when  you  want  to  specify  measurements  in  elite-size 
characters.  Use  points  when  you  want  the  precision  of  units  that  are  about  Vre  of  an 
inch.  (Actually,  Word  can  accept  instructions  as  exact  as  V20  of  a  point — Vimo  of  an 
inch — but  this  degree  of  precision  obviously  requires  comparable  performance  from 
your  printer.)  The  following  diagram  shows  you  the  relationships  among  these  units 
of  measure: 


Centimeters 


Inches 


Pica(PlO) 


Elite(P12) 


Points 
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By  way  of  example,  let's  see  how  these  units  of  measure  are  reflected  in  the  For¬ 
mat  Paragraph  command.  First,  let's  assume  the  measure  field  of  the  Options  command 
is  set  to  In,  Word's  default  value.  Your  Format  Paragraph  command  fields  might  look 
like  this: 


FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment: 
left  indent:  1" 
line  spacing:  1  li 
keep  together:  Yes (No) 


Centered  Right  Justified 
first  line:  0.5"  right  indent:  0.75" 

space  bef ore :  1  1 i  space  after :  0  1 i 

keep  follow:  Yes(No)  side  by  side:  Yes(No) 


Set  the  measure  field  to  Cm,  and,  for  the  same  paragraph,  the  Format  Paragraph  indent 
fields  look  like  this: 

left  indent:  2.54  cm  first  line:  1.27  cm  right  indent:  1.9  cm 


Set  measure  to  P10  and  the  fields  change  to: 

* 

left  indent:  10  pl0  first  line:  5  pl0  right  indent:  7.5  pl0 


Choose  P12  and  the  fields  become: 

left  indent:  12  pl2  first  line:  6  pl2  right  indent:  9  pl2 


Or  choose  Pt  and  you  see: 

left  indent:  72  pt  first  line:  36  pt  right  indent:  54  pt 


In  each  example,  the  measurements  stayed  the  same — they  were  simply  expressed  in 
different  units. 

One  final  note:  You  probably  think  in  terms  of  inches  or  centimeters.  Don't  worry 
about  having  to  convert  them  to  Word's  other  units  of  measure.  Enter  your  measure¬ 
ment  in  inches  (2  ",  2  ",  and  so  on)  or  centimeters  (2.54  cm,  5.0  cm),  and  when  you  execute 
the  Format  commands.  Word  will  convert  your  measurement  to  whatever  unit  you 
have  specified  in  the  Options  measure  field. 

display  mode.  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  the  less  flexible  display  field  of  the 
Options  command.)  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  choose  from  a  list  of  display 
options  and  change  from  one  to  another  during  an  editing  session.  When  you  choose 
the  Options  command,  the  proposed  response  in  the  display  mode  field  is  a  number, 
like  this: 


display  mode:  1 

In  this  example,  the  1  represents  Word's  default  screen  display  of  25  lines  shown 
in  text  mode  (that  is,  its  non-graphics  mode,  in  which  the  mouse  pointer  is  a  rectangle 
instead  of  an  arrow,  for  example).  You  do  not  have  to  memorize  numbers,  however.  If 
you  press  the  FI  key.  Word  lists  the  display  options  available  to  you,  given  the  type  of 
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display  adapter  installed  in  your  computer.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  list  for  a  computer 
equipped  with  a  VGA  adapter  and  a  color  monitor: 

25  Lines ,  16  colors 

2  Text,  43  Lilies,  16  colors 

3  Text,  50  Lilies,  16  colors 

4  Graphics,  25  Lilies,  16  colors 

5  Graphics,  30  Lines,  16  colors 

6  Graphics,  34  Lilies,  16  colors 

7  Graphics,  43  Lines,  16  colors 

8  Graphics,  60  Lines,  16  colors 

As  you  can  see,  the  display  mode  field  enables  you  to  choose  between  viewing  your 
document  in  text  mode  and  viewing  it  in  graphics  mode,  with  a  normal  (25 -line)  or  a 
condensed  (30-line  to  60-line)  display.  If  you  have  a  non-color  monitor,  the  list  shows 
black  and  white  as  2  colors.  If  you  have  a  color  monitor,  the  list  shows  the  number  (for 
example,  16  colors )  used  in  the  display. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  an  earlier  version  of  Word,  think  of  the  display  mode  field 
as  an  enhanced  combination  of  the  display  options  formerly  represented  by  the  /c 
(text  mode),  /g  (graphics  mode),  and  /h  (condensed  mode)  start-up  switches  and  of 
the  display  field  of  the  Options  command.  (In  version  4.0,  the  only  choices  in  the  display 
field  were  Text  and  Graphics.) 

With  the  display  mode  field,  you  can  change  the  display  option  whenever  and  as 
frequently  as  you  want.  Word  remembers  the  last  two  modes  you've  used,  and  you 
can  switch  between  them  by  pressing  Alt-F9.  If  you  quit  and  restart  Word,  it  returns 
you  to  the  last  display  mode  you  used. 

NOTE:  In  version  4.0,  Alt-F9  switches  between  text  mode  and  graphics  mode.  The 
condensed  mode,  represented  by  the  /h  startup  switch,  is  unaffected  by  switching 
from  text  to  graphics  or  vice  versa. 

paginate:  (Auto)  Manual .  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  paginate  field  enables  you 
to  choose  between  automatic  and  manual  pagination  of  a  document.  The  proposed 
choice.  Auto ,  causes  Word  to  paginate  a  document  as  you  create  it,  inserting  a  page 
break  (represented  by  a  widely  spaced  dotted  line  across  the  screen)  whenever  your 
document  overflows  onto  a  new  page.  Because  Word  is  paginating  as  you  go,  it 
displays  the  number  of  the  current  page  at  the  bottom-left  corner  of  your  screen. 
(Without  automatic  pagination,  the  page  number  remains  1  until  you  choose  to  pagi¬ 
nate  the  document.) 

Word  is  quite  clever  about  automatic  pagination:  It  monitors  and  updates  the  page 
breaks  in  your  document  as  it  takes  shape.  For  example,  if  you  move  back  to  a  section 
that  has  already  been  paginated  and  do  some  editing  (such  as  making  a  deletion  or  an 
insertion)  that  affects  pagination.  Word  recalculates  all  succeeding  page  breaks  and 
moves  them,  if  necessary,  to  reflect  their  new  (true)  positions. 

If  you  choose  Manual  in  the  paginate  field.  Word  does  not  paginate  the  document 
until  you  print  it  (with  the  Print  Printer  command),  repaginate  it  (with  the  Print 
Repaginate  command),  preview  it  (with  the  Print  preView  command),  or  tell  Word  to 
compile  an  index  or  table  of  contents  for  it  (with  the  Library  Index  or  Library  Table 
command). 
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colors .  (Equivalents  in  prior  versions:  the  similar,  but  less  flexible,  background  color 
field  of  the  Window  Options  command  and  the  menu  color  field  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand.  See  NOTE,  next  page.)  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  gives  you  extensive 
control  over  on-screen  colors,  if  you  use  a  high-resolution  color  monitor  and  a  com¬ 
patible  display  card,  such  as  an  EGA  or  a  VGA.  Word  enables  you  to  control  the  color 
of  virtually  every  element  you  see  on  the  screen — not  only  background  and  menu 
colors,  as  in  prior  versions,  but  the  colors  of  the  message  line,  status  line,  menu  op¬ 
tions,  even  window  borders.  Furthermore,  if  you  are  working  in  text  mode  rather  than 
graphics  mode,  you  can  choose  and  set  colors  for  different  font  sizes  and  character  for¬ 
matting,  such  as  italic,  underlining,  and  boldfacing.  To  see  a  list  of  options,  highlight 
the  colors  field  and  press  the  FI  key.  Word  shows  the  following  choices  when  you  are 
working  in  text  mode: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP  *  (ignore) 


background  for  window  1 

border 

sample 

text 

menus 

sample 

text 

messages 

sample 

text 

menu  options 

sample 

text 

status  1 ine 

sample 

text 

font  8.5  pts  or  less 

sample 

text 

uppercase 

sample 

text 

9.0  to  10  pts 

sample 

text 

small  caps 

sample 

text 

10.5  to  12  pts 

sample 

text 

subscript 

sample 

text 

12.5  to  14  pts 

sample 

text 

superscript 

sample 

text 

more  than  14  pts 

sample 

text 

hidden  text 

sample 

text 

bold 

sample 

text 

strikethrough 

sample 

text 

italic 

sample 

text 

bold  and  italic 

sample 

text 

under  1 ine 

sample 

text 

bold 

and  underline 

sample 

text 

double  underline 

sample 

text 

italic 

and  underline 

sample 

text 

If  you  have  a  graphics  adapter  and  are 

working 

in  graphics  mode. 

Word  limits 

your  choice  of  colors  to  the  following  because  character  formatting  is  represented 
graphically,  rather  than  by  color  differences  on  the  screen: 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP  *  (ignore) 
background  for  window  l:  border:  sample  text 

menus:  sample  text  messages:  sample  text 

menu  options:  sample  text  status  line:  sample  text 


In  either  of  these  lists,  each  of  the  letters  A  through  P  is  displayed  in  a  different 
color  on  screen.  To  assign  a  color  to  an  element  (such  as  italics),  move  the  highlight  to 
the  description  of  the  desired  screen  element  by  using  the  direction  keys  and  either 
press  the  letter  representing  the  color  you  want  or  use  the  PgUp  and  PgDn  keys  to 
cycle  through  the  entire  set  of  colors  available  to  you. 

The  words  sample  text  to  the  right  of  each  choice  simply  are  characters  that  Word 
tints  with  the  color  of  your  choice  (or  with  a  preassigned  color  you  can  change)  so  that 
you  can  see  the  actual  color  in  question. 

When  you  format  characters  with  more  than  one  of  the  color  attributes.  Word 
must  decide  which  color  to  use.  Normally,  the  colors  you  choose  for  character  format¬ 
ting  override  the  colors  you  choose  for  font  sizes.  For  example,  if  italic  characters  are 
blue  and  small  characters  are  red,  and  you  format  some  characters  to  be  both  italic  and 
small.  Word  will  display  them  in  blue.  When  Word  considers  characters  with  several 
formats,  it  uses  the  following  order:  hidden,  subscript,  superscript,  strikethrough, 
small  capitals,  uppercase,  double  underline,  bold  and  italic,  bold  and  underline,  italic 
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and  underline,  italic,  underline,  bold,  and  normal.  Hidden  text  is  listed  first  because 
it  is  the  attribute  on  which  Word  places  most  importance  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
which  color  to  use. 

The  asterisk  (*)  followed  by  (ignore)  is  your  means  of  reestablishing  Word's 
priorities  when  it  comes  to  assigning  colors.  For  example,  you  might  choose  dark  blue 
for  uppercase  and  orange  for  italics.  Normally,  Word  would  display  uppercase  italic 
characters  in  dark  blue  because  uppercase  comes  before  italic  on  the  priority  list.  But 
because  you  can  see  uppercase  characters  on  screen  anyway,  you  might  choose  to  sup¬ 
press  the  color  for  uppercase  characters  (dark  blue  in  this  case)  in  favor  of  showing  the 
color  for  italics  (orange  in  this  case).  To  do  this,  you  would  choose  the  colors  field  of  the 
Options  command,  move  the  highlight  to  uppercase ,  and  type  an  asterisk.  Word  would 
display  ignore  in  the  color  menu  and,  whenever  you  formatted  characters  for  upper¬ 
case  italics,  it  would  display  the  characters  in  the  italic  color  (orange)  rather  than  the 
uppercase  color  (dark  blue). 

Notice  that,  in  either  graphics  mode  or  text  mode,  the  first  choice  of  color  options 
reads  background  for  window  (Number).  Of  all  the  choices  in  this  list,  background  color 
is  the  only  one  that  can  vary  from  one  window  to  another.  (This  flexibility  exists  in 
earlier  versions  of  Word  too.  In  these  versions,  background  color  is  a  field  of  the  Win¬ 
dow  Options  command.)  Thus,  you  can  choose  different  colors  for  different  windows 
to  give  them  distinct  and  immediate  visual  identities.  One  window,  for  example,  might 
have  a  light-blue  background;  another  might  have  a  dark-blue  one.  You  can  even  choose 
a  white  background  and  combine  it  with  dark  letters  for  a  black-on-white  look. 

Because  of  the  wealth  of  choices  and  colors  available,  mixing  and  matching  differ¬ 
ent  colors  on  the  screen  can  be  an  enjoyable  and  harmless  way  to  pass  a  few  minutes. 
But  because  Word  saves  your  settings  in  its  MW.INI  file,  you  might  consider  resetting 
the  colors  after  concocting  some  particularly  exotic  display.  Unless,  of  course,  you  en¬ 
joy  starting  up  in  eye-popping  style. 

NOTE:  If  you  have  a  version  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  you  control  on-screen  colors  with 
the  background  color  field  of  the  Window  Options  command  and  the  menu  color  field  of 
the  Options  command.  To  control  color,  type  in  a  number  from  0  to  14  (or  0  to  15,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  version  of  Word  and  your  hardware).  Or  see  a  list  of  color  samples  by 
pressing  FI  or  by  clicking  the  right  mouse  button  with  the  pointer  in  the  background 
color  field.  If  you  are  using  multiple  windows,  you  can  assign  each  a  different  back¬ 
ground  color.  You  can  choose  from  among  64  colors  if  you  are  using  an  EGA  or  VGA 
display  card  and  a  compatible  monitor.  Press  the  PgUp  or  PgDn  key  to  move  through 
a  cycle  of  64  colors. 

autosave.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  tell  Word  to  save  your  work  periodi¬ 
cally  in  a  special  backup  file.  You  specify  the  interval  in  the  autosave  field.  Type  the  in¬ 
terval  in  number  of  minutes  (15  or  20  is  reasonable);  if  you  want  to  turn  autosave  off, 
type  0.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  feature,  particularly  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  autosave  backup  file  and  a  conventional  backup  file,  see  Chapter  12,  "Keep 
in  Mind." 

When  autosave  is  turned  on.  Word  briefly  interrupts  your  work  at  the  specified 
intervals,  informing  you  that  it  is  saving  your  latest  editing  changes  in  a  temporary 
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backup  file  on  disk.  The  backup  is  not  the  regular  .DOC  or  .BAK  file,  which  also  exists 
on  disk.  Instead,  the  autosave  backup  file  always  has  the  extension  .SVD.  If  you  are 
working  on  a  new,  as  yet  unnamed  file.  Word  saves  your  work  as  UNTITLEX.SVD, 
where  X  is  a  number,  such  as  1, 2,  or  3.  If  the  document  has  previously  been  saved  with 
the  Transfer  Save  command.  Word  saves  the  interim  version  with  the  assigned  file¬ 
name  but  with,  again,  the  extension  .SVD. 

When  you  save  your  documents  with  Transfer  Save,  or  when  you  quit  Word,  the 
program  cleans  up  behind  itself,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  autosave  backups  it  made.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule,  and  a  welcome  one,  occurs  if  you  do  not  go  through  the 
normal  save-quit-shutdown  procedure  in  ending  a  Word  session.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  your  Word  session  is  terminated  abruptly  by  a  power  failure.  If  the  autosave  fea¬ 
ture  was  in  effect,  the  next  time  you  start  Word  it  will  tell  you  Autosave  backup  files 
exist.  Enter  Y  to  recover  files,  or  Esc  to  ignore.  Your  work  is  not  lost.  If  you  press  Y,  telling 
Word  to  recover  the  file(s),  it  assigns  them  the  extension  .DOC  and  thus  makes  what¬ 
ever  data  they  contain  available  to  you  as  Word  files.  Although  these  recovered  files 
will  not  contain  any  editing  changes  you  made  after  the  last  backup,  the  amount  of 
work  you  save  can  be  substantial.  When  you  recover  files.  Word  also  tells  you  the 
status  of  the  recovery  with  the  message  Last  file  recovered  is  [PATH\FILENAME.DOC]. 

If,  during  an  intense  session,  you  want  Word  to  save  your  work  periodically,  but 
not  at  inopportune  moments,  consider  the  next  field  of  the  Options  command. 

autosave  confirm:  Yes  (No).  This  field,  available  beginning  with  version  5.0,  lets 
you  tell  Word  whether  to  notify  you  before  it  saves  an  autosave  backup  file.  If  you 
leave  this  field  set  to  No,  Word  briefly  takes  over  your  computer  and  displays  the  mes¬ 
sage  Saving  [DRIVE:\PATH\FILENAME.SVD]  whenever  your  computer's  clock  indicates 
that  it  is  time  to  create  a  backup  of  your  work. 

When  you  choose  Yes ,  Word  displays  the  message  About  to  backup  changes  with 
autosave.  Enter  Y  to  backup  or  Esc  to  cancel,  asking  for  permission  to  temporarily  disrupt 
your  work  while  it  saves  recent  editing  changes  on  disk.  If  you  don't  want  to  be 
bothered — whether  because  you  are  in  a  frenzy  of  creation  or  because  you  haven't 
written  anything  worthwhile  since  the  last  save — press  Esc,  and  Word  won't  interrupt 
you  again  until  the  next  time  it  asks  whether  or  not  to  back  up  your  work. 

show  menu:  (Yes)  No.  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  menu  field  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand.)  Do  you  want  the  menu  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  to  be  displayed  during 
text  entry? 

Choosing  Yes  causes  the  Edit  menu  to  be  displayed  during  text  entry.  Choosing  No 
turns  the  menu  off,  except  when  you  are  using  a  command.  If  you  are  an  intermediate 
or  advanced  user  of  Word,  you  probably  will  want  to  choose  No,  because  removing  the 
menu  increases  the  text  area  by  three  lines.  The  bottom  line  of  the  command  area  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  except  that  Word's  messages  temporarily  take  over  the  space  when 
necessary. 

The  Edit  menu  returns  when  you  want  to  use  a  command:  Simply  press  Esc  or 
place  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen  and  click  either  button. 
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show  borders:  (Yes)  No.  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  screen  borders  field  of  the  Op¬ 
tions  command.)  Do  you  want  the  text-entry  window  surrounded  by  a  double-lined 
window  border?  Choose  No  if  you  find  the  border  distracting.  Turning  window  bor¬ 
ders  off  affects  all  windows.  The  borders  return,  at  least  temporarily,  when  you  split  a 
new  window  or  unzoom  those  you  have  already  opened.  When  borders  are  displayed, 
the  name  of  the  current  document  appears  in  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  window 
border.  When  borders  are  turned  off,  the  name  of  the  document  appears  in  place  of  the 
words  Microsoft  Word  in  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  screen. 

date  format:  (MDY)  DMY.  Leaving  this  field  set  to  MDY  causes  Word  to  insert  the 
date  in  the  month-day-year  format  (for  example,  June  15, 1989 )  when  you  use  the  date  or 
dateprint  glossary  entries.  Changing  the  setting  to  DMY  causes  Word  to  use  the  day- 
month-year  format  (for  example,  15  June,  1989). 

decimal  character.  Do  you  want  a  decimal  point  to  be  represented  as  a  period  or  as 
a  comma?  Leave  this  field  set  to  a  period  unless  you  need  the  decimal  notation  used  in 
some  countries  of  Europe. 

If  you  change  the  decimal  character  to  a  comma.  Word  will  no  longer  recognize 
the  comma  as  a  separator  of  entries  in  lists,  so  you  must  use  semicolons  instead.  For 
example,  the  page  numbers  field  of  the  Print  Options  command  will  require  semicolons 
instead  of  commas,  as  will  data  files  and  header  paragraphs  in  form-letter  documents 
to  be  merge  printed. 

time  format:  (12)  24.  When  set  to  12,  Word  uses  a  12-hour  clock  when  it  inserts  the 
time  in  a  document  or  printout.  When  set  to  24,  Word  uses  a  24-hour  clock,  so  3:05  PM 
becomes  15:05.  Insert  the  time  with  the  time  or  timeprint  glossary  entries. 

default  tab  width:  0.5".  Word  assumes  you  want  tab  stops  half  an  inch  (0.5")  apart, 
which  gives  five  spaces  between  stops  with  pica-size  type  (10-pitch,  or  10  characters  to 
the  inch).  You  can,  however,  change  this  to  a  different  default  tab  width.  For  even 
greater  control,  use  the  Format  Tab  Set  command. 

line  numbers:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  count  the  number  of  lines  in  your 
document  and,  on  screen,  display  the  number  of  the  current  line  along  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  page  and  column  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen?  If  you  choose  Yes,  Word  displays  the 
current  position  of  the  highlight  by  page,  line,  and  column  number,  beginning  with 
line  1  on  each  new  page.  (If  you  are  working  on  a  document  that  has  not  yet  been  pagi¬ 
nated  and  you  set  line  numbers  to  Yes,  Word  counts  from  the  first  line  of  the  first  page 
and  continues  sequentially  throughout  the  document.  To  correct  the  numbering,  pagi¬ 
nate  the  document  with  the  Print  Repaginate  command.) 

Setting  line  numbers  to  Yes  causes  many  Word  operations  to  slow  down.  It  does  not 
cause  Word  to  print  line  numbers  on  the  pages  of  a  printed  document.  To  number  the 
lines  of  printed  pages,  choose  the  Format  Division  line-Numbers  command. 

Although  the  line  numbering  produced  by  the  line  numbers  field  is  separate  from 
the  line  numbering  produced  with  the  Format  Division  line-Numbers  command,  both 
count  blank  lines  produced  by  pressing  the  Enter  key  and  both  count  the  lines  of 
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side-by-side  paragraphs  sequentially.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  however.  Word's 
display  of  the  current  line  number  in  multiple-column  documents  changes  depending 
on  whether  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  command  is  set  to  Yes  or  No.  If  this  field 
is  set  to  Yes,  the  line  at  the  top  of  each  new  column  is  counted  as  line  number  1.  If  the 
field  is  set  to  No,  Word  ignores  column  breaks  and  counts  lines  sequentially  from  the 
beginning  of  the  page  to  the  end,  paying  no  attention  to  new  columns. 

count  blank  space:  Yes  (No).  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  refine  Word's 
ability  to  count  the  number  of  lines  in  a  document.  If  you  set  the  line  numbers  field  of 
the  Options  command  to  Yes  and  accept  the  proposed  No  in  the  count  blank  space  field. 
Word  ignores  extra  blank  lines  between  paragraphs  (created  with  the  space  before  and 
space  after  fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command)  in  counting  lines.  If  you  choose 
Yes  in  the  count  blank  space  field.  Word  includes  however  many  blank  spaces  there  are 
between  paragraphs  in  its  count  of  lines.  For  example,  if  you  format  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  a  document  with  two  blank  lines  above  and  set  count  blank  space  to  Yes,  Word 
considers  the  first  line  of  text  in  the  paragraph  to  be  line  3.  If  you  set  this  field  to  No, 
Word  considers  the  first  line  of  text  to  be  line  1. 

Although  the  line  numbering  produced  by  the  Format  Division  line-Numbers 
command  and  that  produced  by  the  line  numbers  and  count  blank  space  fields  of  the  Op¬ 
tions  command  are  different,  you  can  match  line  numbers  on  screen  to  line  numbers 
in  printed  output  by  setting  the  line  numbers  field  to  Yes  and  the  count  blank  space  field 
to  No.  Word  will  then  accurately  display  the  number  of  the  current  line  next  to  the 
page  number  in  the  bottom-left  corner  of  the  screen. 

cursor  speed.  Flow  fast  do  you  want  the  highlight  (cursor)  to  move  when  you  press 
a  direction  key  or  another  movement  key?  You  can  type  any  number  from  0  to  9.  The 
higher  the  number,  the  faster  the  highlight  moves.  Word's  proposed  response,  3, 
moves  the  highlight  at  a  pace  adjudged  moderate  by  its  designers.  Setting  the  cursor 
speed  to  0  slows  the  highlight  to  a  sedate  walk,  while  setting  the  speed  to  9  sends  the 
highlight  tripping  across  the  screen  at  a  rate  that  will  test  your  reflexes. 

linedraw  character.  What  character  do  you  want  Word  to  use  when  you  draw 
lines  and  boxes?  Word  proposes  a  single  line.  If  you  press  the  FI  key,  you  see  a  set  of 
choices: 


)  Single  Set 


|C||)  Double  Set 


( ! )  Hyphen/Bar  Set  | 


Choose  the  linedraw  character  you  want  and,  when  you  press  Ctrl-F5  to  turn  on 
Line  Draw  mode  (the  letters  LD  appear  at  the  bottom  right  of  the  screen).  Word  at¬ 
tempts  to  use  the  character  you  chose  to  draw  lines  in  the  directions  you  indicate  with 
the  direction  keys.  Notice,  however,  the  word  attempts.  Although  choosing  a  linedraw 
character  and  using  it  are  simple  enough  in  practice,  the  lines  you  actually  see  on  your 
printout  will  depend  on  the  capabilities  of  your  printer.  The  linedraw  characters  are 
based  on  the  IBM  extended  character  set.  If  your  printer  can  duplicate  these  characters. 
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you  should  have  no  problems.  If  your  printer  cannot,  you  might  see  a  combination  of 
bars  and  hyphens  (standard  ASCII  characters)  filling  in  for  the  character  you  chose. 

NOTE:  Beginning  with  version  5.0  of  Word,  you  can  create  a  line-draw  style  by 
using  the  reserved  character  variant  named  Line  draw.  If  you  create  such  a  style,  you 
can  use  a  non-alphabetic  symbol  font  for  your  linedraw  character.  Be  aware,  however, 
that  the  line-draw  style  applies  to  intervening  spaces  as  well  as  lines,  so  you  must  re¬ 
member  to  use  a  character-based  font  for  any  text  that  might  be  affected. 

speller  path.  (Equivalent  in  prior  versions:  speller  field  of  the  Options  command.) 
Where  should  Word  look  for  its  dictionary  when  you  use  the  Library  Spell  command 
to  check  spelling  in  a  document?  If  you  are  using  Word  on  a  hard  disk  and  have  in¬ 
stalled  the  speller  during  the  setup  procedure.  Word  assumes  it  is  to  look  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  directory.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to  choose  from  a 
list  or  to  navigate  to  other  drives  or  directories.  In  earlier  versions  of  Word,  you  must 
type  the  drive  and  path. 


CHAPTER 


TWENTY 


The  Family  of 
Print  Commands 


Although  the  name  doesn't  suggest  all  of  its  purposes,  members  of  the  family  of 
Print  commands  are  used  to  produce  paper  copies  of  documents,  to  prepare  Word 
files  for  use  with  other  programs,  and  to  preview  on  the  screen  an  image  of  printed 
pages.  Several  of  the  Print  commands  are  quite  straightforward;  the  Print  Printer  com¬ 
mand,  for  example,  prints  a  document.  Period.  In  fact,  many  people  who  use  Word  5.0 
really  need  only  three  of  the  nine  commands:  Print  Printer,  Print  Options,  and  Print 
preView. 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


PRINT:  ilflRIEW  Direct  File  Glossary  Merge  Options  Queue  Repaginate  preOiew 


This  is  what  the  Print  commands  do: 

♦  Print  Printer  prints  the  document  displayed  in  the  active  text  window  (the  win¬ 
dow  containing  the  selection). 

♦  Print  Direct  lets  you  use  the  computer  and  printer  in  typewriter  fashion.  Key¬ 
strokes  are  sent  directly  to  the  printer. 

♦  Print  File  lets  you  store  a  document  on  disk  in  a  form  that  lets  you  later  send  it 
to  a  printer  or  use  it  with  other  software. 

♦  Print  Glossary  prints  the  names  and  associated  glossary  entries  that  are  pres¬ 
ently  in  Word's  glossary  (the  storage  place  for  text  and  macros)  at  the  time  you 
choose  the  command. 
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♦  Print  Merge  commands  let  you  merge  data  from  a  separate  (data)  file  into  the 
document  displayed  in  the  active  window,  thereby  creating  a  hybrid  document 
such  as  a  formal  letter.  You  can  store  the  resulting  document  on  disk  or  send  it 
to  a  printer. 

♦  Print  Options  lets  you  tell  Word  about  your  printer  and  what  you  want  done  so 
that  the  other  Print  commands  are  carried  out  in  accordance  with  your  needs. 
You  also  use  this  command  to  indicate  whether  you  want  the  printed  version  to 
begin  with  its  summary  sheet  and  whether  you  want  hidden  text  printed. 

♦  Print  Queue  lets  you  stop  and  start  the  printing  of  documents  that  you've 
queued  up  to  be  printed  "in  the  background" — that  is,  while  you  continue  edit¬ 
ing  or  using  Word  for  other  tasks. 

♦  Print  Repaginate  lets  you  preview  and  control  where  new  pages  will  start  if  the 
document  is  printed  in  its  current  form.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  the  program 
will  paginate  automatically  if  you  want  it  to,  making  this  command  less  impor¬ 
tant  for  some  people. 

♦  Print  preView  lets  you  see  on-screen  images  of  the  way  pages  will  be  printed 
with  your  particular  printer.  Print  preView  shows  all  aspects  of  page  layout,  in¬ 
cluding  running  heads,  multiple  columns,  and  graphics. 

PRINT  PRINTER 


PRINT:  ICTffTEW  Direct  File  Glossary  Merge  Options  Queue  Repaginate  preOiew 


PRINT  PRINTER: 

Think  of  the  Print  Printer  command  as  Word's  "print"  button.  "Push"  it  whenever 
you  want  a  paper  copy  of  your  work.  There  are  no  fields  to  fill  in,  and  Word  executes 
the  command  immediately.  You  can  also  press  Ctrl-F8  to  execute  the  Print  Printer 
command.  Or,  if  you're  using  a  mouse  and  the  Edit  menu  is  displayed,  clicking  the 
right  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  Print  executes  the  Print  Printer  command 
without  stopping  at  the  Print  submenu. 

Whenever  you  use  the  Print  Printer  command.  Word  looks  for  specific  printing  in¬ 
structions  (type  of  printer,  number  of  copies,  and  so  on)  in  the  fields  of  the  Print  Op¬ 
tions  command. 

If  your  printer  automatically  changes  typefaces  as  needed,  and  if  you  don't  feed 
pages  to  it  by  hand.  Word  prints  the  whole  document  without  delay.  If  you  manually 
feed  single  sheets  of  paper  to  your  printer,  or  if  your  printer  runs  out  of  paper  before  a 
document  is  completely  printed,  Word  pauses  to  display  this  message:  Enter  Y  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  Esc  to  cancel.  When  you  insert  paper  and  press  Y,  printing  continues. 
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Printing  with  Daisy-Wheel  Printers 

If  you  change  typefaces  on  your  printer  manually,  Word  pauses  when  a  change  in 
character  formatting  requires  a  different  daisy  wheel  (or  other  printing  element). 
Word  tells  you  to  mount  the  new  typeface  by  displaying  a  message  such  as  Enter  Y 
after  mounting  Prestige  12.  This  message  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  printing  of  a 
document  and  each  time  a  new  daisy  wheel  or  other  element  is  required.  The  name 
and  pitch  of  the  font  (Prestige  12  in  the  example)  reflect  the  character  formatting  con¬ 
tained  in  the  document.  Bear  in  mind  here  that  the  font  size  Word  requests  is  the  pitch 
number  shown  on  the  daisy-wheel  element — not  the  font  point  size  used  during 
formatting. 

You  don't  have  to  change  the  daisy  wheel  when  Word  asks  you  to.  When  you 
press  Y,  Word  assumes  you  made  the  change  and  resumes  printing  with  whatever 
daisy  wheel  is  in  the  printer. 

In  some  instances.  Word  does  not  pause,  even  if  the  document  contains  two  or 
more  fonts.  Word  disregards  changes  in  font  type  and  size  when  you  specify  the  Plain 
printer  driver  for  unformatted  print  files  (PLAIN.PRD),  the  Standard  printer  driver 
without  support  for  backspace  (TTY.PRD),  the  Standard  printer  driver  with  support  for 
backspace  (TTYBS.PRD),  or  the  Standard  printer  driver  with  support  for  form  feed 
(TTYFF.PRD)  in  the  printer  field  of  the  Print  Options  command.  Similarly,  if  the  Print 
Options  command's  draft  or  queued  field  is  set  to  Yes ,  Word  disregards  font  changes. 

Problems  with  Printing 

Word  might  be  unable  to  execute  the  Print  Printer  command  for  any  of  several 
reasons.  The  printer  might  be  turned  off.  It  might  be  off  line  or  not  connected  to  the 
port  you  specified  in  the  Print  Options  command's  setup  field.  If  it  is  a  serial  printer, 
the  parameters  set  with  the  DOS  Mode  command  might  be  incorrect,  or  the  printer 
might  be  jammed,  out  of  paper,  or  out  of  ribbon. 

Whatever  the  reason,  if  Word  is  unable  to  print,  it  pauses  and  then  displays  the 
message  Printer  is  not  ready,  followed  by  this  message  or  a  similar  one:  Enter  Y  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  Esc  to  cancel.  The  pause  can  be  momentary,  or  the  message  can  sit  on  your 
screen  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Check  your  printer  to  be  sure  it  is  working 
properly.  If  all  is  in  order  and  you  are  impatient,  try  pressing  the  Esc  key  or  the  Break 
key  (on  the  original  IBM  PC  keyboard,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  Scroll 
Lock  key),  or  try  turning  the  printer  off  and  then  on  again,  or  use  a  switch  on  the 
printer  to  take  it  off  line  and  then  on  line. 

NOTE:  If  you  are  printing  documents  with  graphics  or  multiple  font  changes  on  a 
laser  printer,  don't  be  surprised  if  printing  a  single  page  takes  a  little  time.  (A  large 
graphic  can  take  several  minutes.)  Word  and  your  printer  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  before  printing  a  complex  page.  As  long  as  Word  displays  the  message  Format¬ 
ting  page  X  of  DOCUMENT.DOC  in  the  lower-left  corner  of  the  screen,  all  is  well. 
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PRINT  DIRECT 


PRINT:  Printer  File  Glossary  Merge  Options  Queue  Repaginate  preOiew 


PRINT  DIRECT: 

The  Print  Direct  command  sends  your  keystrokes  directly  to  the  printer.  As  with  a 
typewriter,  remember  to  enter  a  carriage  return  (with  the  Enter  key)  to  end  each  line. 
When  you  finish,  press  the  Esc  key  to  return  to  your  document.  The  Print  Direct  com¬ 
mand  might  be  handy  for  such  things  as  addressing  one  envelope,  and  it  gives  some 
flexibility  because  it  can  be  used  even  when  you  are  writing  or  editing  something  else. 
Daisy-wheel  printers  use  whatever  wheel  is  mounted  when  the  command  is  issued; 
dot-matrix  and  laser  printers  use  their  "normal"  characters.  (NOTE:  If  you  have  a  laser 
printer,  such  as  the  Hewlett-Packard  Laserjet+,  take  the  printer  off  line  and  press  the 
form-feed  or  manual-feed  button — or  both — to  see  the  printed  copy.)  Also,  you  can 
use  the  Print  Direct  command  to  send  printer  codes  (escape  sequences)  to  a  printer, 
although  you'll  rarely  have  reason  to  unless  you  are  a  sophisticated  user  with  very 
special  needs. 

In  most  circumstances,  however,  you'll  probably  find  the  Print  Direct  command  of 
doubtful  value.  The  screen  doesn't  show  what  you  typed,  so  unless  the  printer  is  next 
to  you,  you  cannot  see  the  result.  You  can't  correct  mistakes,  even  by  backspacing  over 
them,  because  no  "word  processing"  takes  place.  And,  depending  on  the  printer,  your 
characters  may  be  printed  as  you  type,  in  spurts  as  you  pause  between  phrases,  when 
you  press  the  Enter  key  at  the  ends  of  lines,  or,  as  with  a  LaserJet,  when  you  feed  the 
paper  through  the  printer. 


PRINT  FILE 


PRINT:  Printer  Direct  l aft  13  Glossary  Merge  Options  Queue  Repaginate  preOiew 


PRINT  FILE  name:  | 


When  you  use  the  Print  File  command,  you  cause  Word  to  "print"  a  document  to 
a  file  on  disk  instead  of  to  a  printer.  Later,  you  can  use  the  disk  file  as  input  to  other 
programs.  One  such  program  is  your  operating  system,  which  includes  a  Print  com¬ 
mand  that  lets  you  print  out  the  file  on  a  printer  without  using  Word.  Other  programs 
that  can  use  a  Word  disk  file  include  most  word  processors  and  spreadsheets. 

Because  Print  File  stores  a  document  on  disk,  it  is  a  cousin  of  the  Transfer  Save 
command.  Whether  you  choose  Print  File  or  Transfer  Save  in  a  given  situation  de¬ 
pends  on  your  version  of  Word  and  on  what  you  want  to  do  with  the  file.  If  you  are 
considering  using  Print  File,  you  need  to  follow  four  steps: 

1.  Determine  whether  you  really  need  the  Print  File  command;  the  correct  choice 
might  be  the  Transfer  Save  command. 
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2.  Determine  which  .PRD  file  is  appropriate. 

3.  Execute  the  Print  File  command  after  specifying  a  name  for  the  disk  file. 

4.  Use  the  resulting  disk  file  with  other  software  or  with  a  printer. 

Let's  take  the  steps  one  at  a  time. 

Print  File  or  Transfer  Save? 

If  you  simply  want  to  save  your  document  so  that  you  can  use  it  later  with  Word, 
use  the  Transfer  Save  command.  Similarly,  use  Transfer  Save  if  you're  going  to  use  the 
document  with  Microsoft  Write,  a  relatively  simple  word  processor  that  runs  under 
Microsoft  Windows,  or  with  the  simplified  derivative  of  Word  that  is  part  of  Microsoft 
Works.  In  each  of  these  instances,  leave  the  format  field  of  Transfer  Save  set  to  Word 
(leave  formatted  set  to  Yes  in  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0). 

If  you  want  to  save  a  file  in  ASCII  (American  Standard  Code  for  Information  Inter¬ 
change)  format — that  is,  with  no  special  formatting  characters — and  you  want  car¬ 
riage  returns  (line  breaks)  only  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs,  use  the  Transfer  Save 
command,  but  set  the  command's  format  field  to  Text-only  (the  formatted  field  to  No  in 
earlier  versions).  You  might  use  this  method  to  save  files  you  plan  to  use  as  messages 
on  certain  electronic  mail  systems  or  files  that  are  computer  programs.  Examples  of 
computer  programs  are  CONFIG.SYS  files,  AUTOEXEC.BAT  and  other  batch  files,  and 
instructions  written  in  BASIC  or  another  computer  language. 

You  might  also  use  Transfer  Save  to  save  a  file  that  you  intend  to  transfer  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  can  read  the  Rich  Text  Format  (RTF)  format  by  setting  the  format  field  to  RTF. 
This  format  lets  you  transfer  a  rich  variety  of  formatting  information  among  pro¬ 
grams  that  might  otherwise  be  incompatible — including  such  programs  as  Microsoft 
Word  for  the  Macintosh. 

Your  choices  are  a  little  more  complicated  if  you  want  to  save  a  file  as  ASCII  char¬ 
acters  and  you  want  each  line  to  end  with  a  carriage  return,  or  line  feed  (expressed  on 
the  screen  as  a  paragraph  mark) — a  format  that  some  electronic  bulletin  board  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  CompuServe,  require.  Complications  arise  because  Word  provides  more 
than  one  option.  The  simplest  course,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  is  to  use  the  Transfer 
Save  command  and  set  the  format  field  to  text-only-with-line-breaks.  This  method  is  fast 
and  easy,  often  doing  exactly  what  you  want — setting  the  left  margin  to  0  and  elimi¬ 
nating  top  and  bottom  margins  so  that  text  is  continuous  rather  than  a  series  of  pages. 

But  you  have  another  choice,  a  more  flexible  choice  that  employs  the  Print  File 
command.  In  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  this  is  the  only  alternative.  You  use  the 
Print  Options  command  to  install  the  printer  description  file  PLAIN.PRD,  adjust  the 
document's  margins  as  you  want,  and  then  use  the  Print  File  command.  (More  about 
this  process  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  "Which  .PRD  File?") 

In  general,  if  you  use  Word  5.0's  Transfer  Save  with  format  set  to  Text-only  and  you 
encounter  problems,  change  the  setting  to  Text-only-with-line-breaks  and  try  again.  If 
you  still  have  problems,  try  the  Print  File  command.  In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  if  you  use 
Transfer  Save  and  discover  that  the  other  word  processor  shows  only  the  first  line  of 
each  paragraph,  you  should  use  Print  File  instead. 
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If  you  use  Print  File  or  Transfer  Save  with  format  set  to  Text-only-with-line-breaks 
and  discover  an  unwanted  paragraph  mark  (or  other  symbol)  at  the  end  of  every  line, 
use  Transfer  Save  with  format  set  to  Text-only  instead. 

If  you  want  to  store  a  Word  document  on  disk  in  a  form  that  will  let  you  print  it 
later  without  using  Word,  use  the  Print  File  method.  (Be  sure  to  use  the  correct 
.PRD  file.) 

Which  .PRD  File? 

You  must  install  an  appropriate  .PRD  file  before  executing  the  Print  File  command. 
Determine  the  .PRD  file  to  use  by  the  purpose  to  which  you  intend  to  put  the  disk  file. 

If  you're  storing  the  file  on  disk  so  that  you  can  print  it  later  with  DOS,  use  the 
.PRD  file  for  the  printer.  Usually  the  .PRD  file  will  already  be  installed  in  the  Print  Op¬ 
tions  command's  printer  field.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a  list  of  .PRD  files.)  If  you  don't 
have  an  appropriate  .PRD  file  for  your  needs  and  printer,  you  might  be  able  to  use  the 
MERGEPRD  and  MAKEPRD  programs  that  come  with  Word. 

If  you'll  be  using  a  file  with  supplemental  software  written  specifically  to  enhance 
Word's  formatting  powers,  use  the  .PRD  files  supplied  with  the  supplemental  soft¬ 
ware.  One  example  of  this  kind  of  software  is  Scriptor,  by  Screenplay  Systems,  which 
prints  a  Word  file  in  the  peculiar,  demanding  format  required  for  screenplays. 

Printing  ASCII  files 

Most  software  must  receive  files  in  a  universal  set  of  characters  known  as  ASCII. 
An  ASCII  file  contains  only  the  symbols  that  represent  numbers,  letters,  spaces,  line 
feeds,  and  the  like.  Word's  formatting  characters  and  special  printer  codes  are  absent. 

There  are  two  steps  to  creating  an  ASCII  file  with  the  Print  File  command: 

1.  Install  the  PLAIN  printer  description  (.PRD)  file  in  the  printer  field  of  the  Print 
Options  command. 

2.  Set  the  top,  bottom ,  left ,  and  right  fields  of  the  Format  Division  Margins  com¬ 
mand  to  0.  Set  the  width  field  to  correspond  to  the  maximum  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  you  want  in  each  line.  There  are  10  characters  to  the  inch  with  PLAIN 
installed,  so  to  create  a  70-character  line,  you  would  type  7"  in  the  width  field. 
You  might  want  to  vary  from  these  margins  on  occasion.  For  example,  if  you 
want  every  line  indented,  you  increase  the  left  margin  to  a  value  greater  than  0; 
and  if  you  want  a  running  head  on  each  page,  you  leave  a  top  margin,  bottom 
margin,  or  both  top  and  bottom  margin.  You  can  accomplish  all  of  this  by  using 
Print  File,  which  is  why,  even  with  Word  5.0,  you  might  sometimes  want  to  use 
Print  File  rather  than  using  Transfer  Save  and  setting  format  to  Text-only-with- 
line-breaks. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  division  in  your  document,  select  the  whole  document 
(Shift-FlO)  before  making  the  changes  in  the  Format  Division  Margins  fields. 
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A  tip:  If  you  frequently  prepare  disk  files  with  the  Print  File  command,  consider 
creating  a  style  sheet  with  a  division  style  that  has  0-inch  margin  settings  and  the  page 
width  field  set  to  the  line  width.  You  can  use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command  to 
attach  the  style  sheet  temporarily  to  any  document  you  are  about  to  print  as  a  file. 

Executing  the  Print  File  Command 

After  you  have  installed  the  appropriate  .PRD  file  and  made  any  necessary 
changes  in  the  Format  Division  Margins  fields  (or  chosen  an  appropriate  division  style 
from  a  style  sheet),  choose  the  Print  File  command.  Word  responds:  PRINT  FILE  name. 
To  avoid  overwriting  the  original,  formatted  version  of  your  document,  type  a  name 
that  is  different  from  that  of  the  document  or  use  an  extension  other  than  .DOC.  You 
might  use  the  extension  .FIL,  .TXT,  or  .ASC.  For  instance,  if  your  document  is  called 
T-BIRD.DOC,  you  could  type  T-BIRD.FIL  in  the  name  field. 

Before  carrying  out  the  command,  consider  what  disk  you  want  the  file  to  be  on  or 
what  directory  you  want  it  to  be  in.  For  example,  if  you're  preparing  a  file  for  use  with 
a  telecommunications  program,  you  might  want  to  put  a  particular  disk  in  your  com¬ 
puter  or  precede  the  name  of  the  file  with  the  name  of  a  communications  directory  on 
your  hard  disk. 

Press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the  command.  If  Word  responds  with  the  message 
Enter  Y  to  overwrite  file,  it  means  you've  already  stored  a  file  under  the  same  name  and 
extension.  If  you  don't  mind  losing  the  old  version,  press  Y.  To  retain  the  old  version, 
press  the  Esc  key  and  choose  the  Print  File  command  again,  this  time  specifying  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name  or  extension. 

Afterward,  remember  to  change  the  .PRD  file  in  the  Print  Options  printer  field  so 
that  it  matches  your  printer  and  to  reset  the  fields  of  the  Format  Division  Margins 
command  if  you  want  to  print  the  document  later  with  the  Print  Printer  command. 

Using  the  Disk  File 

The  way  you  use  a  disk  file  created  with  the  Print  File  command  is  determined  by 
the  software  for  which  you  created  the  file.  If  you've  created  an  ASCII  file,  checking 
for  the  entry  ASCII  in  the  index  of  the  other  software's  manual  often  can  lead  you  to 
the  information  you  need.  If  you're  using  a  program  adapted  specifically  for  use  with 
Word,  check  the  instructions  included  with  the  software. 

If  you  created  a  disk  file  with  the  .PRD  file  for  your  printer,  you  can  copy  the  file  to 
your  printer  from  DOS.  For  example,  if  your  disk  file  is  called  REPORT.FIL  and  your 
printer  is  connected  to  LPT1:,  issue  the  command  copy  report. fit  Iptl:. 

Diablo,  Toshiba,  and  certain  other  printers  require  a  variation  on  this.  If  nothing 
happens  when  you  follow  the  previous  example,  add  a  space  and  a  /b  after  the  name  of 
the  file:  copy  report.fil  /b  Iptl:. 

You  can  use  the  DOS  Print  command  to  print  a  queue  of  up  to  10  disk  files.  Exit 
Word  (or  use  Library  Run)  to  create  the  queue  with  the  DOS  Print  command  and  then 
execute  the  Print  command  at  the  DOS  level.  See  your  DOS  manual  for  details.  You  can 
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return  to  editing  while  DOS  prints  your  files.  This  method  gives  better  computer  per¬ 
formance  than  using  Word's  own  queue  feature — the  feature  explained  in  the  Print 
Options  and  Print  Queue  portions  of  this  chapter. 

Tips  on  Print  File 

Bear  these  two  final  tips  in  mind  when  using  Print  File. 

♦  You  can  edit  the  contents  of  a  disk  file  by  loading  it  into  Word,  making  changes, 
and  storing  it  again  by  using  the  Transfer  Save  command  with  format  set  to  Text- 
only  (the  formatted  field  set  to  No  in  versions  prior  to  5.0).  Doing  this  isn't  always 
easy  when  the  file  was  created  with  a  .PRD  file  for  a  specific  printer,  because  the 
.PRD  file  might  have  inserted  many  printer  codes.  But  it  can  be  worthwhile.  For 
example,  you  can  often  change  the  width  of  the  ruled  line  that  prints  above  foot¬ 
note  text.  (This  is  easier  with  the  files  created  by  some  .PRD  files  than  it  is  with 
others.)  After  the  file  is  edited,  you  can  send  it  to  the  printer  with  the  DOS  Copy 
or  Print  command. 

♦  You  can  send  a  fully  formatted  Word  file  to  a  friend  to  print,  even  if  he  or  she 
doesn't  have  Word.  When  you  use  Print  File,  install  the  .PRD  file  corresponding 
to  your  friend's  printer.  Send  the  file  by  disk  or  modem.  He  or  she  can  print  it 
perfectly  with  the  DOS  Copy  or  Print  command. 

PRINT  GLOSSARY 


PRINT:  Printer  Direct  File  3THSTO]  Merge  Options  Queue  Repaginate  preUiew 


PRINT  GLOSSARV: 

Print  Glossary  is  one  of  the  simplest  commands.  It  prints  each  name  in  the  glos¬ 
sary,  followed  by  the  text  entry  or  macro  instructions  associated  with  the  glossary 
name.  Let's  say  you've  used  the  Copy  or  Delete  command  to  assign  the  name  thanks  to 
the  phrase  Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter .  When  you  choose  the  Print  Glos¬ 
sary  command,  the  word  thanks  will  be  printed,  followed  on  the  next  line  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  it  represents.  Likewise,  suppose  you've  recorded  the  keystrokes  to  create  a 
running  head  on  the  first  and  all  succeeding  pages  of  a  document  and  have  given  the 
macro  the  name  mac.header  and  the  key  code  Ctrl-RH.  When  you  print  the  glossary. 
Word  prints  the  macro  name  and  key  code  on  one  line,  followed  by  the  keystrokes  in 
the  macro  on  another  line. 

The  Print  Glossary  command  prints  only  the  names  and  entries  that  are  in  the 
glossary  at  the  time  you  choose  the  command.  To  print  the  contents  of  a  glossary  file 
other  than  the  one  currently  in  memory  ( filename.GLY ),  you  must  first  load  it  into  the 
glossary  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  the  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command. 
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THE  PRINT  MERGE  SUBMENU 


PRINT:  Printer  Direct  File  Glossary  Options  Queue  Repaginate  preUiew 


PRINT  MERGE:  Document  Options 


The  commands  included  in  the  Print  Merge  submenu  cover  a  wealth  of  possibili¬ 
ties  related  to  producing  customized  form  letters  and  other  multiple-version  docu¬ 
ments.  The  merge  procedure  involves  combining  information  from  two  sources  to 
create  the  finished  document.  This  section  introduces  the  merge  feature  briefly  and 
describes  the  Print  Merge  commands.  More  detailed  explanations  are  in  Chapter  34, 
"Power  Tools:  Merge." 

The  Print  Merge  commands  merge  text  or  information,  such  as  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  from  one  file  (called  the  data  document )  into  specified  places  in  another  file 
(called  the  master  document  or  main  document). 

After  you've  set  up  both  the  master  and  data  documents,  the  print  Merge  com¬ 
mands  offer  you  three  ways  to  merge  the  two:  Print  Merge  Printer,  Print  Merge  Docu¬ 
ment,  and  Print  Merge  Options.  You  can  use  the  Print  Merge  commands  successfully 
only  after  you  have  properly  prepared  the  document  and  data  file  as  described  in 
Chapter  34. 

If  you  use  two  windows,  one  for  the  master  document  and  one  for  the  data  docu¬ 
ment,  be  sure  that  the  selection  is  in  the  master  document  when  you  choose  the  Print 
Merge  command. 


PRINT  MERGE  PRINTER 


PRINT  MERGE:  ijHTiiyjH  Document  Options 


PRINT  MERGE  PRINTER: 

Use  the  Print  Merge  Printer  command  to  print  merged  documents.  Word  prints 
one  copy  of  the  master  document  for  every  record  in  the  data  document  unless  you 
use  the  Print  Merge  Options  command  to  tell  Word  to  merge  only  certain  records.  As 
the  Print  Merge  Printer  command  is  carried  out.  Word  might  display,  in  succession, 
the  messages  Merging  record  X,  Formatting  page  X,  and  Printing  page  X,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  creating  the  merged  document  or  sending  it  to  the  printer. 

PRINT  MERGE  DOCUMENT 


PRINT  MERGE:  Printer  Options 


PRINT  MERGE  DOCUMENT  filename:  | 
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Use  this  command  to  create  a  single  document  on  disk  that  contains  what  other¬ 
wise  would  be  a  series  of  form  letters.  In  other  words,  use  this  command  when  you 
want  to  merge  the  master  and  data  documents  to  create  a  single  long  document  on 
disk  instead  of  a  series  of  printed  documents.  Within  the  document,  form  letters  are 
separated  by  page  breaks.  You  can  edit,  save,  or  print  this  document  as  you  would 
any  other. 

The  Print  Merge  Document  command  has  one  field:  filename.  Enter  the  name  you 
want  to  give  to  the  merged  document  or  press  FI  to  see  a  list. 

PRINT  MERGE  OPTIONS 


PRINT  MERGE:  Printer  Document  IflCTTWS 


PRINT  MERGE  OPTIONS  range:  J*Jj]  Records  record  numbers: 

If  you  don't  want  to  use  all  the  records  in  the  data  document,  use  the  Print  Merge 
Options  command  to  limit  the  merge  operation  to  certain  records. 

range:  (All)  Records.  When  you  choose  the  Print  Merge  Options  command.  Word 
proposes  All  To  merge  selected  records,  choose  Records  and  fill  in  the  next  field. 

record  numbers.  Type  the  numbers  of  the  records  you  want  to  merge.  Use  commas 
to  separate  numbers  (for  example,  6,21  to  merge  only  records  6  and  21);  use  colons  or 
hyphens  to  indicate  ranges  of  numbers  (for  example,  6:22  or  6-22  to  merge  records  6 
through  21);  or  use  a  combination  of  commas  and  colons  or  hyphens  (for  example, 
6-21,25  to  merge  records  6  through  21,  plus  record  25).  Be  sure  you  chose  Records  in  the 
range  field  before  pressing  Enter. 

Using  the  record  numbers  field  of  the  Print  Merge  Options  command  is  more 
difficult  when  you  want  to  print  a  merge  document  using  a  record  from  the  middle  of 
a  long  data  document  and  you  don't  know  its  number.  But  there  are  several  strategies. 

First,  when  you  set  up  your  data  document,  it  is  good  practice  to  include  a  field 
for  record  numbers  and  to  number  the  records  consecutively.  If  you  do,  you  can  sim¬ 
ply  type  the  record  number  in  the  record  numbers  field  of  the  Print  Merge  Options  com¬ 
mand  and  then  use  the  Print  Merge  Printer  or  the  Print  Merge  Document  command. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  F10  key  to  step  through  the  data  document  one  para¬ 
graph  at  a  time,  starting  with  the  header  record  and  counting  the  number  of  times  you 
press  the  key  to  reach  the  record  you  want. 
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PRINT  OPTIONS 


PRINT:  Printer  Direct  File  Glossary  Merge  jJMHTH  Queue  Repaginate  preUieu 


PRINT  OPTIONS  printer: 


nodel : 
copies : 

hidden  text:  Ves(No) 
range : (A  1 1 )Se lection  Pages 
w idou/orphan  contro 1 : ( ¥es )No 
paper  feed:  Continuous 


setup : 

graphics  resolution: 
draft:  VesCNo) 
summary  sheet:  Ves(No) 
page  numbers: 
queued:  Ves(No) 
duplex:  Yes (No) 


It  isn't  enough  to  simply  tell  Word  to  print  to  a  printer  or  to  a  file,  or  to  merge  a 
document  with  data.  Before  Word  can  carry  out  these  commands  successfully,  you 
need  to  set  the  fields  of  the  Print  Options  command  to  reflect  your  computer  equip¬ 
ment  and  your  needs.  Once  you  have  set  them,  however,  you  might  find  little  reason 
ever  to  make  changes. 

If  you  followed  the  step-by-step  instructions  for  the  Print  Options  fields  in  Chap¬ 
ter  4,  "Setting  Up,"  you've  already  made  the  most  important  choices.  The  Word  SETUP 
program  can  set  some  of  the  fields  too. 


Fields  of  the  Print  Options  Command 


Word  remembers  from  one  editing  session  to  the  next  the  choices  you  make  in  all 
Print  Options  fields  except  summary  sheet,  copies ,  range ,  queued ,  and  page  numbers.  If  you 
have  several  printers  connected  to  your  computer,  you  should  be  able  to  switch  among 
them  without  leaving  Word  simply  by  making  the  appropriate  changes  in  the  printer, 
model,  paper  feed,  and  setup  fields.  You  can  write  a  macro  that  changes  all  of  these  set¬ 
tings  at  once. 

printer.  Type  the  name  of  the  .PRD  file  that  matches  your  printer.  You  can  choose 
a  .PRD  file  from  a  list  by  pressing  the  FI  key.  The  list  shows  only  the  .PRD  files  copied 
from  the  Word  Printer  or  Utilities  disk  onto  the  hard  disk  or  the  Word  Program  disk 
during  the  setup  procedure.  To  add  a  new  or  different  printer  make  or  model,  run  the 
portion  of  the  Setup  program  that  installs  a  new  printer  or  copy  the  appropriate  .PRD 
file(s)  to  the  disk  or  directory  containing  your  printer  information  files. 

If  a  .PRD  file  for  your  printer  is  not  included  on  the  disks  that  come  with  Word, 
check  Appendix  B  to  see  if  an  appropriate  .PRD  file  is  included  on  the  Supplemental 
Printer  Disk.  You  can  obtain  this  disk  for  free  from  your  Word  dealer  or  for  a  small 
charge  from  Microsoft,  or  you  can  obtain  the  .PRD  file  you  need  through  the  Microsoft 
Forum  on  CompuServe. 

If  the  .PRD  file  in  the  printer  field  doesn't  match  the  printer  you  use,  your  printed 
results  might  be  unsatisfactory.  A  serious  mismatch  between  the  .PRD  file  and  the 
printer  will  cause  a  lot  of  what  seems  to  be  gibberish  to  be  printed.  The  gibberish  is 
embedded  coding  particular  to  a  specific  printer,  telling  the  printer  when  to  change 
line  spacing,  type  fonts,  and  so  forth.  (Most  of  these  instructions  are  known  as 
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"escape  codes"  or  "escape  sequences.")  When  a  printer  can't  recognize  coding  in¬ 
tended  for  a  different  printer,  it  prints  the  coding,  rather  than  following  its  instruc¬ 
tions.  Correctly  matching  a  .PRD  file  to  a  printer  solves  the  problem. 

A  mismatch  between  printer  and  .PRD  also  can  cause  the  accuracy  of  a  number  of 
Word  commands  to  be  compromised — among  them,  Print  preView,  Print  Repaginate, 
Library  Hyphenate,  Library  Index,  and  Library  Table — as  well  as  such  features  of  the 
Options  command  as  automatic  pagination  and  layout  display. 

One  function  of  a  .PRD  file  is  to  notify  Word  of  which  fonts  and  type  sizes  a  par¬ 
ticular  printer  can  handle.  The  lists  from  which  you  choose  in  the  Format  Character 
command's  font  name  and  font  size  fields  vary  according  to  the  .PRD  file  installed. 
Theoretically,  Word  can  accommodate  64  different  fonts  at  a  time,  in  many  sizes.  The 
program  thinks  of  the  fonts  in  generic  terms,  calling  them  such  things  as  modern  a, 
modern  b,  decor  e,  and  roman  i. 

When  you  install  a  particular  .PRD  file,  it  tells  Word  which  of  the  64  font  types  are 
available  on  the  printer  and  in  which  sizes.  For  example,  the  generic  modern  a  is  Pica 
on  an  Epson  FX-85  printer  but  Courier  on  an  HP  LaserJet  printer,  depending  on  which 
font  cartridge  or  downloadable  fonts  you  are  using.  If  you  format  characters  as  Pica 
when  the  Epson  .PRD  file  is  installed.  Word  considers  the  characters  to  be  modern  a.  It 
displays  the  font  name  as  Pica  for  your  convenience  as  long  as  it  thinks  you'll  be  print¬ 
ing  the  document  on  an  Epson  printer.  But  if  you  install  a  LaserJet  .PRD  file  such  as 
HPLASER1,  Word  starts  calling  (and  printing)  the  Pica  characters  as  Courier — the 
LaserJet's  modern  a  font.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  type  the  generic  font  names  (modern 
a,  modern  b,  and  so  on)  instead  of  Pica,  Courier,  or  whatever,  in  the  font  name  field  of 
the  Format  Character  command.  The  actual  font  used  will  then  depend  on  the  .PRD  file 
and  printer  you  choose  with  the  Print  Options  command. 

If  none  of  Word's  .PRD  files  matches  your  printer  model,  use  one  of  the  generic 
"Standard"  printers  or  one  with  a  name  beginning  with  TTY  (such  as  TTY.PRD, 
TTYWHEEL.PRD,  TTYFF.PRD,  or  TTYBS.PRD).  One  of  these  .PRD  files  will  print 
unadorned  text  on  virtually  any  printer  because  Standard  or  TTY  files  contain  almost 
no  escape  codes.  They  have  only  the  vital  instructions  that  any  printer  understands — 
letters  and  numbers,  line  feeds,  carriage  returns — and  not  much  more.  Even  a 
teletype  understands  these  instructions,  which  is  why  the  drivers  were  originally 
called  TTY.  These  .PRD  files  do  not  let  you  print  graphics,  however,  and  only 
TTYWHEEL.PRD  lets  you  change  fonts. 

Use  the  Standard  daisy-wheel  printer  driver  (TTYWHEEL.PRD)  for  a  daisy-wheel 
printer  and  the  Standard  printer  driver  without  support  for  backspace  (TTY.PRD)  for 
any  other  variety.  If  underlining  doesn't  work,  try  the  Standard  printer  driver  with 
support  for  backspace  (TTYBS.PRD).  If  you're  using  a  cut-sheet  feeder  on  a  printer  that 
doesn't  have  its  own  .PRD  file,  try  the  Standard  printer  driver  with  support  for  form 
feed  (TTYFF.PRD).  Other  than  TTYWHEEL.PRD,  the  TTY  printer  description  files  allow 
only  12-point/10-pitch  modern  a  (usually  Pica)  printing.  The  TTYWHEEL.PRD  driver  lets 
you  format  documents  with  a  variety  of  font  names,  and  it  causes  Word  to  make  the 
printer  pause  at  appropriate  times  so  that  you  can  change  daisy  wheels.  However,  all 
printing  with  TTYWHEEL.PRD  will  be  10-pitch,  regardless  of  the  wheel  you  install. 
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Generally,  you  change  the  printer  description  file  when  you  change  from  one 
printer  make  to  another  or  switch  cartridges  on  a  laser  printer.  Likewise,  you  might 
change  it  temporarily  to  PLAIN.PRD  (or  to  the  Standard  printer  driver  without  support 
for  backspace)  before  using  the  Print  File  command. 

If  you  are  using  downloadable  fonts  and  you  specify  an  appropriate  .PRD  file. 
Word  automatically  downloads  the  fonts,  provided  you  are  using  an  appropriate 
printer,  such  as  the  Hewlett-Packard  Laserjet+,  the  IBM  Pageprinter,  or  the  Apple 
LaserWriter.  (A  downloadable  font  is  a  set  of  instructions  the  computer  sends  to  the 
printer  to  tell  it  how  to  shape  and  size  characters.  You  need  both  a  font  file  and  a  com¬ 
panion  data  file,  which  has  the  filename  extension  .DAT.)  Word  will  examine  a  docu¬ 
ment  and  load  the  font  information  from  a  disk  or  a  subdirectory  of  a  hard  disk, 
provided  the  font  information  is  on  the  disk  or  in  the  subdirectory  that  contains  the 
.PRD  file.  On  a  floppy-disk  system.  Word  prompts  you,  with  a  message,  to  put  the  disk 
containing  the  fonts  in  a  disk  drive. 

setup .  Tell  Word  which  port  your  printer  is  connected  to.  There  are  five  possibili¬ 
ties  allowed  by  MS-DOS,  although  you  might  not  have  all  five  installed  in  your  com¬ 
puter.  If  you  have  a  parallel  printer,  the  possibilities  are  LPT2:,  LPT2:,  and  LPT3:.  If  you 
have  a  serial  printer,  the  possibilities  are  COM1:  and  COM2:.  (With  these  serial  choices, 
you  must  also  tell  DOS  that  a  printer  is  connected  to  the  port;  if  you  haven't  already 
done  so,  use  the  Mode  command  as  described  in  your  DOS  manual.)  Be  sure  to  include 
the  colon  when  typing  the  name  of  one  of  these  settings.  You  can  choose  from  among 
the  five  port  names  by  pressing  the  FI  key  or  by  clicking  the  right  mouse  button. 

model.  If  your  printer  comes  in  more  than  one  model,  enter  the  name  of  the  one 
you  use  or,  better,  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list  of  models  supported  by  the  .PRD  file 
listed  in  the  printer  field.  Word  remembers  your  choice  in  its  MW.INI  file  and  uses  it 
until  you  specify  a  different  printer.  The  model  information  you  give  helps  Word  cor¬ 
rectly  handle  such  features  as  line  drawing,  color,  printing  on  two  sides  of  a  page 
(duplex),  downloadable  fonts,  and  unprintable  regions  (parts  of  the  page,  such  as  the 
extreme  left  or  bottom  edge,  where  the  printer  cannot  print).  This  field  is  available  in 
versions  5.0  and  later. 

graphics  resolution.  How  fine  a  resolution  do  you  want  Word  to  use  when  print¬ 
ing  graphics  for  you?  Resolution  is  measured  in  dots  per  inch,  displayed  in  the 
graphics  resolution  field  as  a  number  followed  by  the  letters  dpi.  The  higher  the  number, 
the  finer  (more  detailed)  the  resolution  becomes  because  the  dots  making  up  the 
graphic  are  printed  more  and  more  closely  together.  The  resolution  Word  proposes, 
and  the  choices  you  have  available  if  you  press  the  FI  key,  depend  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  printer  you  specified  in  the  printer  and  model  fields  of  the  Print  Options  com¬ 
mand.  The  choices  for  Epson  printers  in  the  FX  series,  for  example,  are  60  dpi, 

120  dpi,  and  240  dpi.  The  choices  for  the  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  Series  II  are  75  dpi, 
150  dpi,  and  300  dpi.  On  a  LaserJet,  Word  usually  proposes  150  dpi.  If  your  printer  has 
considerable  memory  (one  megabyte  or  more)  or  if  the  graphics  images  you  want  to 
print  are  small,  you  might  want  to  set  this  to  300  dpi  for  the  higher  resolution.  How¬ 
ever,  higher-resolution  printing  takes  longer. 
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copies .  How  many  copies  do  you  want  printed?  If  you  request  more  than  one  copy 
of  a  multiple-page  document.  Word  "collates"  by  printing  the  entire  document  and 
then  repeating.  As  the  copies  are  being  sent  to  the  printer.  Word  displays  the  print 
status  with  a  message  such  as  this:  Formatting  page  3  of  EXAMPLE.DOC,  copy  1  of  2.  Re¬ 
member  to  reset  the  copies  field  to  1  when  you  complete  the  printing,  unless  you  want 
to  print  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the  next  document  you  print. 

draft:  Yes  (No).  Setting  this  field  to  Yes  tells  Word  to  print  in  a  high-speed  "draft" 
mode  that  shows  page  and  line  placement  but  eliminates  unusual  character  formatting 
and  inserts  blanks  instead  of  printing  graphics.  Also  choose  Yes  when  you  want  to 
print  a  justified  document  without  microspace  justification. 

Printing  a  draft  copy  is  useful  when  you  want  a  speedy  printout  or  when  you  sim¬ 
ply  want  a  review  copy  of  a  document.  If  you  want  a  draft  copy  because  you  want  to 
see  how  a  multiple-column  document  will  look  when  printed,  you  can  see  it  on  screen 
by  setting  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  Window  Display  command  to  Yes.  This 
will  display  such  features  as  side-by-side  paragraphs,  multiple  columns,  and  spaces 
for  graphics.  If,  instead,  you  want  to  see  where  lines  will  break,  set  the  show  layout 
field  of  the  Options  command  to  No  and  the  show  line  breaks  field  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand  to  Yes.  If  your  computer  equipment  has  graphics  capability,  you  can  see  an  im¬ 
age  of  what's  on  the  screen  by  using  the  Print  preView  command  described  later  in 
this  chapter. 

hidden  text:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  print  hidden  text?  In  most  cases,  you 
don't.  For  example,  you  won't  want  to  print  field  markers  and  other  elements  used  to 
create  and  fill  in  forms.  Nor  will  you  want  to  print  the  special  hidden-text  codes  Word 
puts  before  and  after  tables,  indexes,  or  imported  spreadsheet  data  or  graphics.  But  if 
you  want  to  print  notes  formatted  as  hidden  text  or  if  you  want  to  review  hidden  in¬ 
dexing  and  table  codes,  choose  Yes.  When  you  choose  Yes,  Word  prints  all  hidden  text, 
even  if  it's  not  visible  on  the  screen.  To  specify  whether  hidden  text  appears  on  the 
screen,  use  the  Options  command  (or  the  Window  Options  command  in  versions  prior 
to  5.0).  But  if  show  layout  is  Yes  in  the  Options  command.  Print  Options'  hidden  text  field 
controls  whether  hidden  text  is  displayed. 

summary  sheet:  Yes  (No).  If,  when  you  print  a  document,  you  want  Word  to  print 
its  document  summary  sheet  too,  choose  Yes.  (Document  summary  sheets  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chapter  32,  "Power  Tools:  Document  Retrieval.") 

range:  (All)  Selection  Pages.  When  you  want  the  Print  Printer  command  to  print 
the  whole  document,  leave  the  range  field  set  to  All.  When  you  want  to  print  only 
selected  (highlighted)  text,  choose  Selection.  When  you  want  to  print  only  certain 
pages,  choose  Pages. 

NOTE:  If  you  print  either  a  selected  portion  of  text  or  a  certain  number  of  pages 
and  then  continue  working  on  the  same  document,  remember  to  change  the  range  set¬ 
ting  back  to  All  unless  you  plan  to  use  the  same  setting  later  on.  Word  does  not  reset 
the  range  unless  you  load  a  new  document,  so  you  later  could  find  yourself  printing  a 
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few  paragraphs  or  pages  of  a  document  you  meant  to  print  in  its  entirety.  (In  versions 
of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  reset  the  range  setting  whenever  you're  finished  with  it;  Word 
does  not  reset  range  to  All  until  you  quit  and  restart.) 

page  numbers.  If  you  chose  Pages  in  the  range  field,  list  the  page  numbers  you  want 
printed.  Use  commas  (2, 4, 6, 8)  to  separate  individual  page  numbers,  and  use  a  hyphen 
(3-6)  or  a  colon  (3:6)  to  indicate  a  range  of  consecutive  pages  to  print.  (You  can  also 
combine  the  methods:  3-6,8.)  To  print  to  the  end  of  a  document  when  you  don't  know 
the  final  page  number,  choose  a  number  you  know  is  substantially  higher  than  the  fi¬ 
nal  number.  If  you  want  to  print  a  range  of  page  numbers  in  a  document  that  has  sev¬ 
eral  divisions,  type  D  and  a  division  number  after  the  page  number.  For  instance, 
3D1-5D2  tells  Word  to  print  all  the  pages  from  the  third  page  of  the  first  division  to  the 
fifth  page  of  the  second  division.  (If  the  decimal  character  has  been  set  to  comma  with 
the  Options  command,  you  must  use  semicolons  instead  of  commas  to  separate  page 
numbers.) 

Word  ignores  entries  in  the  page  numbers  field  if  range  is  set  to  All. 

widow/ orphan  control:  (Yes)  No.  Don't  take  pity  on  widows  and  orphans,  take  in¬ 
terest.  This  field  lets  you  decide  whether  Word  will  permit  a  document  to  be  pagi¬ 
nated  in  such  a  way  that  single  lines  of  text  are  not  stranded  at  the  tops  or  bottoms  of 
pages.  A  widow  is  created  when  the  final  line  of  a  paragraph  is  printed  by  itself  at  the 
top  of  a  new  page;  an  orphan  is  created  when  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  is  printed  by 
itself  on  the  bottom  of  a  page,  with  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  printed  on  the  next 
page.  Widows  and  orphans  (in  text,  that  is)  are  generally  considered  unattractive. 

If  you  leave  the  widow/orphan  control  field  set  to  Yes ,  Word  will  readjust  the  lengths 
of  specific  pages  as  needed  to  eliminate  widow  lines  and  orphan  lines.  If  you  choose 
No,  Word  will  always  print  as  many  lines  on  a  page  as  the  page's  formatting  allows, 
regardless  of  whether  this  results  in  widows  and  orphans. 

If  you  choose  Yes,  you  can  extend  your  control  even  further  over  how  page  length 
is  adjusted  to  keep  blocks  of  text  on  the  same  page.  See  the  keep  together  and  keep  follow 
fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command,  described  in  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  For¬ 
mat  Commands,"  and  the  Print  Repaginate  command,  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

queued:  Yes  (No).  After  you  have  turned  on  queued  printing  in  this  field  by  choos¬ 
ing  Yes,  executing  the  Print  Printer  command  transfers  the  current  document  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  queue  that  resides  on,  and  is  then  printed  from,  the  Program  disk.  While  Word 
formats  the  file  and  transfers  it  to  the  queue,  you  cannot  use  the  program.  But  when 
the  transfer  is  complete  and  printing  begins,  you  can  again  use  Word.  The  queue  file  is 
erased  at  the  end  of  printing,  but  in  the  meantime  Word  needs  ample  free  space  on  the 
Program  disk  or  in  the  program  directory.  You  can  queue  any  number  of  documents, 
if  there  is  room  on  the  disk.  Transferring  the  document  to  disk  in  a  printer-ready  form 
takes  a  few  seconds  per  page  as  Word  tells  you  it  is  "printing"  (to  disk).  While  the 
printer  is  printing  from  the  queue.  Word's  performance  might  be  slow  when  you  edit. 
After  queued  printing  begins,  you  control  it  with  the  Print  Queue  command,  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  following  page. 
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paper  feed.  Tell  Word  how  paper  is  fed  to  your  printer  or  press  FI  to  see  a  list.  The 
two  main  choices  are  Continuous  (the  proposed  response)  and  Manual. 

Use  Continuous  if  your  printer  uses  fanfold  paper  or  if  you're  using  a  laser  printer 
or  other  printer  that  doesn't  require  manual  feeding.  With  Continuous ,  Word  doesn't 
pause  between  pages.  Use  Manual  if  you  feed  in  a  sheet  at  a  time  by  hand;  this  setting 
prompts  Word  to  pause  at  the  end  of  every  page  and  ask  you  to  press  Y  to  continue. 

If  you  have  a  printer  with  a  cut-sheet  feeder  or  a  dual-bin  sheet  feeder.  Word  dis¬ 
plays  the  additional  choices  Binl,  Bin 2,  Bin3,  and  Mixed.  Binl  or  Bin2  means  every  sheet 
will  be  printed  on  paper  from  the  bin  specified,  presuming  there  are  two  bins.  The 
Mixed  setting  lets  you  print  the  first  page  of  a  document  from  Bin  1  and  the  remaining 
pages  from  Bin  2.  This  setting  is  handy,  for  example,  if  you  have  letterhead  stationery 
in  the  first  bin  and  non-letterhead  paper  in  the  second  bin.  Bin3  lets  you  use  an  en¬ 
velope  feeder  on  certain  printers,  such  as  the  Diablo  630. 

duplex:  Yes  (No).  If  your  printer  is  able  to  print  on  both  sides  of  the  page  without 
your  intervention,  choose  Yes  to  make  use  of  this  feature.  Otherwise,  leave  the  setting 
as  No. 


PRINT  QUEUE 


PRINT:  Printer  Direct  File  Glossary  Merge  Options  Repaginate  preUiew 


PRINT  QUEUE:  BWTOWT5  Pause  Restart  Stop 


Queued  printing  refers  to  printing  one  or  more  documents  while  you  keep  Word 
available  for  continued  use.  You  start  the  process  by  setting  the  Print  Options  com¬ 
mand's  queued  field  to  Yes  and  executing  the  Print  Printer  command.  Once  queued 
printing  begins,  the  Print  Queue  command  gives  you  control  over  it. 

The  Print  Queue  command  has  one  field,  PRINT  QUEUE ,  which  has  four  options: 
Continue,  Pause ,  Restart ,  and  Stop. 

Continue  resumes  queued  printing  that  was  suspended. 

Pause  temporarily  suspends  queued  printing.  During  the  lull  caused  by  Pause,  you 
can  proceed  with  other  editing  without  worrying  about  slowed  performance  that 
might  accompany  queued  printing. 

Restart  begins  the  printing  of  the  document  over  again,  repeating  pages  already 
printed. 

Stop  cancels  queued  printing,  erasing  the  temporary  disk  file  in  which  the  queue 
is  stored. 


PRINT  REPAGINATE 

PRINT:  Printer  Direct  File  Glossary  Merge  Options  Queue  [[ 


PRINT  REPAGINATE  confirm  page  breaks:  Ves  JB 


tepaginate] 


preUiew 
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The  Print  Repaginate  command  repaginates  a  document,  calculating  where  new 
pages  will  start  if  the  document  is  printed  in  its  current  form. 

Word's  calculation  of  page  breaks  can  be  a  complex  task  because  Word  permits  a 
single  page  to  contain  graphics,  multiple  columns,  blocks  of  boxed  text,  footnotes,  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  type,  variable  line  spacing,  and  multiple-line  running  heads. 

There  are  several  ways  that  a  document  can  come  to  be  paginated — for  instance, 
when  you  print  it  by  using  the  Print  Printer  command  or  when  you  use  the  Library 
Index  or  Library  Table  command.  All  these  commands  result  in  pagination  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  main  operation.  In  contrast,  the  Print  Repaginate  command  causes 
pagination  for  its  own  sake.  And,  beginning  with  Word  5.0,  you  can  specify  ongoing 
repagination  by  choosing  the  Options  command  and  setting  the  paginate  field  to  Auto. 
When  you  do,  Word  calculates  where  pages  break  using  a  process  called  background 
repagination.  If  you  use  background  repagination,  you  don't  need  to  use  the  Print 
Repaginate  command  every  time  you  want  an  accurate  indication  of  which  page  you 
are  on;  Word  will  keep  track  of  how  your  changes  are  affecting  page  breaks. 

You'll  likely  encounter  circumstances  in  which  you  would  be  better  off  not  having 
an  up-to-date  reflection  of  the  current  page  number.  In  these  instances,  you  can  turn 
off  background  repagination. 

If  you  use  background  pagination,  use  the  Print  Repaginate  command  to  ensure 
correct  page  breaks  after  any  of  the  following  actions:  loading  a  nonpaginated  docu¬ 
ment  or  one  that  was  created  with  an  earlier  version  of  Word;  modifying  the  style 
sheet  attached  to  the  document;  switching  to  a  different  style  sheet;  changing  the 
printer,  hidden  text,  or  widow/orphan-control  settings  of  the  Print  Options  command. 

Deliberate  pagination  is  necessary  after  you  use  these  commands  because  these 
operations  upset  existing  pagination.  However,  repagination  is  necessary  only  if  you 
want  to  know  the  accurate  page  number  and  location  of  the  highlight  before  printing. 
When  you  print.  Word  repaginates,  regardless  of  any  previous  operation. 

After  a  document  is  paginated,  by  whatever  means,  page  breaks  are  indicated  by  a 
loosely  spaced  dotted  line  across  the  screen.  This  line,  called  a  new-page  mark,  shows 
you  where  a  new  page  happens  to  begin.  Additionally,  in  a  paginated  document  in 
versions  prior  to  5.0,  the  tops  of  columns  on  multiple-column  pages  are  indicated  by 
a  »  symbol  preceded  by  the  number  of  the  column  on  the  page — 2»  is  the  top  of  the 
second  column,  3»  the  top  of  the  third. 

The  Print  Repaginate  command  allows  you  a  special  opportunity:  It  lets  you  add 
new-page  characters  as  a  document  is  repaginated.  (You  can  also  enter  one  manually 
before  repagination  by  pressing  Shift-Ctr  1-Enter.)  A  new-page  character  is  super¬ 
ficially  similar  to  the  page-break  mark  that  Word  adds  during  repagination,  in  that  it  is 
displayed  as  a  series  of  dots  across  the  text  window  (although  it  does  not  print).  But 
there  is  a  big  difference.  A  new-page  character  forces  Word  to  begin  a  new  page.  It  is 
part  of  the  content  of  a  document,  just  as  a  paragraph  mark  is.  It  will  remain  forever, 
causing  a  new  page  at  its  location,  unless  you  remove  it.  A  page-break  mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  merely  an  indication  of  where  pages  happen  to  break  during  the  current 
pagination. 
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A  new-page  character  really  is  a  single  character,  even  though  it  is  displayed  as  a 
fence  across  the  window,  like  this: 


II  . II 

Notice  that  the  dots  are  closely  spaced.  A  new-page  mark,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sists  of  more  widely  spaced  dots  and  isn't  a  character  at  all — it's  simply  an  indicator 
on  the  screen  that  looks  like  this: 

ii .  . « 

Regardless  of  the  version  of  Word  you  are  using  or  whether  you've  been  using 
background  repagination,  you  can  force  repagination  of  a  document  by  choosing  Yes 
in  the  confirm  page  breaks  field.  When  Word  reaches  what  it  calculates  as  a  page-break 
location,  it  pauses  and  asks  you  to  confirm  or  change  the  choice:  Enter  Y  to  confirm  page 
break  or  use  direction  keys  to  reposition.  If  you  accept  the  proposed  location  by  pressing  Y, 
Word  will  display  a  new-page  mark  at  that  location  and  continue  the  pagination. 
Alternately,  you  can  press  the  Up  direction  key  to  choose  a  point  higher  on  the  page. 
You  can't  choose  a  point  lower  than  that  proposed  by  Word,  but  you  can  use  the  Down 
direction  key  to  move  the  break  back  down  after  moving  it  up.  When  you've  found  the 
line  at  which  you  want  the  break  to  occur,  press  Y.  If  it  differs  from  the  one  Word  pro¬ 
posed,  Word  inserts  a  new-page  character  (the  row  of  dots)  at  that  point  and  continues 
repaginating  the  document. 

If  new-page  characters  are  already  in  a  document  when  you  choose  Print  Repagi¬ 
nate,  they  remain  in  effect  unless  you  remove  them.  To  pass  individual  judgment  on 
whether  to  retain  these  new-page  characters,  set  the  confirm  page  breaks  field  to  Yes. 
Word  will  stop  at  each  one  and  prompt  you  to  Enter  Y  to  confirm  or  R  to  remove  page 
break.  In  this  situation,  this  message  will  alternate,  perhaps  irregularly,  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  asking  you  to  press  Y  or  use  a  direction  key  to  accept  a  proposed  new  page  break. 

A  freshly  repaginated  document  lets  you  see  how  the  pages  will  break  when 
printed,  but  don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  you  need  to  use  Print  Repaginate 
frequently — or  at  all.  As  already  mentioned,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  also 
choose  Auto  in  the  paginate  field  of  the  Options  command  when  you  start  a  new  docu¬ 
ment,  and  Word  will  display  page  breaks  at  the  appropriate  locations  as  your  docu¬ 
ment  grows.  With  any  version  of  Word,  wise  use  of  the  keep  together  and  keep  follow 
fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command  helps  ensure  that  text  will  not  break  across 
pages  in  visually  undesirable  ways.  And  even  if  you  never  choose  to  paginate  a  docu¬ 
ment  you  are  creating.  Word  paginates  it  correctly  when  you  print. 

Furthermore,  you  might  encounter  a  circumstance  in  which  a  freshly  repaginated 
document  can  be  undesirable.  If  you  print  a  long  document  that  is  heavily  marked 
with  deletions  and  insertions,  you'll  probably  want  to  turn  off  background  repagina¬ 
tion  and  not  repaginate  manually  until  you've  finished  incorporating  all  of  your 
changes  into  the  on-screen  version.  As  long  as  the  document  is  not  repaginated,  the 
on-screen  page  numbers  will  match  the  printed  page  numbers,  making  the  Jump  Page 
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command  handy.  A  repagination  undertaken  part  of  the  way  through  the  correction 
process  will  render  the  paper  copy's  pages  out  of  sync  with  the  screen  version's  pages. 

Before  you  print,  you  can  both  paginate  the  document  and  see  how  the  layout 
will  look  by  choosing  Yes  in  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  command.  This 
causes  a  repagination  and  shows,  in  general  terms,  how  columns,  side-by-side  para¬ 
graphs,  running  heads,  and  graphics  (represented  by  blank  spaces  enclosed  in  dotted 
borders)  will  appear  on  the  page.  With  show  layout  set  to  Yes,  you  can  edit  and  format 
the  document  as  well  as  look  at  it,  but  Word  operates  more  slowly  than  in  normal 
text- entry  mode. 

In  versions  of  Word  beginning  with  5.0,  you  can  take  a  look  at  single-page  or 
double-page  images  of  your  document,  much  as  they  will  be  printed,  by  using  the 
Print  preView  command  described  a  little  later  in  this  chapter. 

Two  final  notes  on  versions  prior  to  5.0: 

♦  When  tops  of  columns  are  shown  (with  2»  or  3»  or  4»,  for  example),  remember 
that  they  are  the  tops  of  columns  created  through  multiple-column  division  for¬ 
matting,  not  the  tops  of  columns  created  with  side-by-side  paragraphs. 

♦  If  you  have  Word  version  4.0,  pressing  Ctrl-F9  causes  Word  to  repaginate  the 
document,  stopping  to  request  confirmation  at  each  proposed  page  break. 
Pressing  Ctrl-F9  is  a  shortcut  for  using  the  Print  Repaginate  command  and  set¬ 
ting  the  confirm  field  to  Yes.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Ctrl-F9  switches  you  in 
and  out  of  print  preview  mode. 

THE  PRINT  PREVIEW  SUBMENU 


PRINT:  Printer  Direct  File  Glossary  Merge  Options  Queue  Repaginate  JJESEJ 


PRINT  PREUIEW:  Exit  Jump  Options  Print 


Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word's  increased  capability  in  the  realm  of  graphics 
and  graphics  display  is  reflected  in  many  areas,  one  of  them  being  the  handy  (and  fun 
to  use)  Print  preView  commands. 

If  your  computer  has  graphics  capability.  Print  preView  essentially  turns  your 
screen  into  a  display  area  for  viewing  an  image  of  your  document  as  it  will  be  printed. 
With  Print  preView,  you  can  see  such  features  as:  c 

♦  Running  heads,  headings,  headlines,  captions,  and  page  numbers. 

♦  Columns  and  side-by-side  paragraphs. 

♦  Graphics  (color  or  monochrome)  and  borders. 

♦  Changes  in  font  size. 

♦  Footnotes,  line  numbers,  revision  marks. 

And,  of  course,  normal  text,  laid  out  as  it  will  be  printed. 
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The  page  or  pages  Print  preView  displays  for  you  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
document,  the  position  of  the  highlight  at  the  time  you  choose  the  command,  and  the 
settings  in  the  Print  preView  Options  fields.  If  the  document  is  one  page  or  less.  Print 
preView  shows  you  a  single  page.  If  the  document  is  more  than  one  page  long.  Print 
preView  shows  you  the  page  containing  the  highlight  on  the  left  side  of  your  screen 
and  the  page  (if  any)  that  follows  on  the  right  side  of  your  screen,  like  this: 


If  you  want  to  see  the  beginning  of  your  document,  press  Ctrl-PgUp  to  move  the 
highlight  to  the  top  of  the  document  before  choosing  the  Print  preView  command.  Or, 
when  you  are  previewing  the  document,  press  J  (for  Jump),  press  P  (for  Page),  type  1, 
and  press  Enter.  If  you  want  to  see  the  layout  of  specific  pages,  paginate  the  document 
with  the  Print  Repaginate  command,  scroll  or  jump  to  the  page(s)  you  want  to  see,  and 
then  choose  Print  preView.  After  Word  displays  the  pages  you  choose,  you  can  move 
backward  (up)  or  forward  (down)  in  your  document  and  view  other  pages  by  choos¬ 
ing  the  Jump  command  from  the  Print  preView  menu,  as  described  below. 

Having  Print  preView  is  somewhat  like  having  a  built-in  version  of  Microsoft 
Pageview,  a  Windows-based  document-preview  program  that  displays  the  layout  of 
Word  4.0  documents.  If  you  are  familiar  with  Word  for  the  Macintosh,  you  will  find 
that  Print  preView  offers  some  similar  advantages  of  true  graphics  display. 

PRINT  PREVIEW  EXIT 


PRINT  PREUIEU:  Jump  Options  Print 


EXIT: 
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The  Exit  command  is  your  method  of  leaving  the  preview  feature.  Use  it  when  you 
want  to  return  to  your  document.  You  can  also  press  Ctrl-F9  to  jump  back  and  forth 
between  edit  mode  and  the  Print  preView  screen. 

PRINT  PREVIEW  JUMP 

PRINT  PREVIEW :  Exit  M  Options  Print 


JUMP  to :  riEEH  bookmarK 


JUMP  PAGE  number:  | 


JUMP  BOOKMARK  name:  | 


Use  the  Print  preView  Jump  command  much  as  you  use  the  Jump  command  on  the 
Edit  menu.  In  this  case,  however,  you  tell  Word  which  page  to  display  or  which  book¬ 
mark  to  jump  to.  Choosing  the  Jump  command  causes  Word  to  display  the  choices 
Page  and  bookmarK.  Make  a  choice  and  then  type  the  page  number  you  want  to  see  or 
enter  the  appropriate  bookmark  name  (either  by  typing  it  or  by  choosing  it  from  a  list). 
Word  immediately  displays  the  specified  page  or  the  page  containing  the  bookmark 
on  the  screen. 

If  you  are  displaying  a  multiple-division  document  in  which  the  same  page  num¬ 
ber  appears  in  more  than  one  division,  you  can  specify  both  the  page  and  division  in 
the  form  pagettDdiv# — for  example,  3D2  for  the  third  page  of  the  second  division. 

If  you've  used  bookmarks  to  tag  the  captions  on  graphics,  either  as  navigation  aids 
or  as  cross-referencing  tools,  use  the  preview  feature's  Jump  bookmarK  command  to 
review  the  document's  graphics  quickly,  by  jumping  from  one  graphic  to  another. 

PRINT  PREVIEW  OPTIONS 


PRINT  PREVIEW:  Exit  Jump  gglEE  Print 


OPTIONS  display:  1-page  Facing-pages 


The  Options  command  lets  you  choose  whether  to  see  a  single  page  of  your  docu¬ 
ment,  centered  on  the  screen,  or  to  see  two  pages  displayed  side  by  side. 

The  choices  are  1-page,  2-page ,  and  Facing-pages. 

♦  1-page  causes  Word  to  display  the  current  page  (the  page  that  contains  the 
highlight  at  the  time  you  choose  the  Print  preView  command)  in  the  center  of 
the  screen. 
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2-page ,  Word's  default,  causes  Word  to  display  the  page  that  contains  the  high¬ 
light  at  the  left  side  of  the  screen  and  the  following  page  at  the  right  side  of  the 
screen.  This  lets  you  look  at  the  page  you  are  editing,  plus  the  next  page.  (If  the 
document  is  one  page  or  less  in  length,  this  option  causes  Word  to  display  the 
single  document  page  at  the  left  side  of  the  screen.) 

If  you  choose  Facing-pages ,  Word  again  displays  two  pages  on  the  screen.  This 
time,  however,  it  always  shows  an  even-numbered  page  at  the  left  side  of  the 
screen  and  an  odd-numbered  page  at  the  right  side.  This  is  similar  to  the  2-page 
option,  except  that  it  displays  facing  pages,  much  like  a  book,  and  the  page  you 
are  editing  might  be  on  either  the  left  or  the  right. 

Whether  you  see  one  page  or  two,  you  can  move  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
document  with  the  Ctrl-PgUp  and  Ctrl-PgDn  keys.  Or  you  can  "flip"  through  the 
pages  of  your  document  by  pressing  the  PgUp  or  PgDn  key.  When  you  do  this  with  the 
2-page  option  chosen,  Word  cycles  downward  (toward  the  end  of  the  document)  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  left  page  disappears,  the  former  right  page  moves  to  the  left,  and  the  new 
page  (to  which  you're  moving)  appears  on  the  right.  If  you  are  moving  upward  in  a 
document,  the  reverse  occurs:  The  right  page  disappears,  the  former  left  page  moves 
to  the  right,  and  the  new  page  appears  on  the  left. 

If  you  use  the  PgUp  and  PgDn  keys  to  scroll  through  a  document  when  the  Facing- 
pages  option  is  chosen.  Word  displays  the  preceding  or  following  two  pages  each  time 
you  press  PgUp  or  PgDn. 
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♦ 

♦ 


PRINT  PREVIEW  PRINT 


PRINT  PREVIEW:  Exit  Jump  Options  2JH3 


PRINT:  Vflnyy!  File  Options 


The  Print  preView  Print  command  enables  you  to  print  all  or  part  of  the  document 
by  giving  you  a  direct  gateway  to  the  Print  Printer,  Print  File,  and  Print  Options  com¬ 
mands.  For  details,  refer  to  the  sections  of  this  chapter  that  discuss  these  commands. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

Two  Efficiency  Commands: 
Replace  and  Search 


In  this  chapter  you  will  meet  two  commands  that  contribute  to  efficiency  by 
minimizing  the  time  you  spend  scanning  your  documents  for  particular  words,  phrases, 
or  other  text.  These  commands  aren't  vital  to  your  use  of  Word.  You  can  create,  revise, 
format,  print,  and  store  documents  without  them.  But  don't  ignore  these  commands. 
Simply  because  they're  not  essential  doesn't  mean  that  you  won't  find  them  useful  or 
that  you  won't  use  them  often.  Both  of  them  can  increase  your  efficiency — and  isn't  effi¬ 
ciency  one  reason  you're  using  a  word  processor? 

The  Search  command  quickly  scans  a  document  for  any  specified  character  or 
characters,  word  or  words.  A  closely  related  command.  Replace,  goes  one  step  further, 
both  searching  for  and  replacing  specified  text  with  any  other  character,  characters, 
word,  or  words.  For  details  on  the  subtleties  and  more  exotic  uses  of  both  the  Search 
and  Replace  commands,  see  Chapter  28,  "Power  Tools:  Navigation  Aids  and  Docu¬ 
ment  Markers." 

Look  also  at  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands,"  for  instructions  in 
the  use  of  Format  sEarch  commands  and  Format  repLace  commands.  The  Search  and 
Replace  commands  seek  specific  text;  the  Format  sEarch  and  Format  repLace  com¬ 
mands  seek  specific  formatting. 

REPLACE 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gal lery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


REPLACE  text:  |  with  text: 

conf irm : (Ves)No  case:  Yes (No)  whole  word:  Yes (No) 
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The  Replace  command  lets  you  substitute  new  characters  for  old.  If  the  highlight 
is  on  a  single  character  on  the  screen,  the  Replace  command  makes  all  appropriate 
substitutions  from  there  to  the  document's  end.  So,  if  you  want  Word  to  look  through 
an  entire  document,  move  the  highlight  to  the  beginning  of  the  document  (press  Ctrl- 
PgUp)  before  using  the  command.  If  you  expand  the  highlight  to  encompass  a  passage. 
Replace  will  limit  substitutions  to  the  highlighted  text. 

When  the  Replace  command  is  finished  (or  when  you  stop  it  by  pressing  the  Esc 
key).  Word  tells  you  the  number  of  replacements  made.  If,  after  you  use  the  Replace 
command,  you  decide  you  like  the  original  way  better,  the  Undo  command  will  put 
everything  back  as  it  was. 

The  Replace  command  acts  on  "hidden"  text  only  when  the  show  hidden  text  field 
of  the  Options  command  (the  Window  Options  command  in  versions  prior  to  5.0)  has 
been  set  to  Yes ,  so  that  hidden  text  appears  on  the  screen. 

Fields  of  the  Replace  Command 

There  are  five  fields  in  the  Replace  command.  The  first  two  tell  Word  what  to 
substitute;  the  other  three  let  you  fine-tune  the  command. 

text.  In  the  text  field  you  enter  the  word,  words,  or  characters  you  want  to  re¬ 
place.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  can  search  for  up  to  255  characters,  including 
numbers,  spaces,  and  punctuation  marks,  and  can  replace  them  with  up  to  255  others. 
Versions  prior  to  5.0  accept  up  to  254  characters  in  the  text  field  but  replace  a  maximum 
of  only  40. 

Given  this  generosity  of  Word's,  you  can,  depending  on  the  version  you  use,  tell  it 
to  find  and  replace  relatively  long  to  very  long  sequences  of  words,  phrases,  or  even 
sentences.  Beware,  however,  of  typographical  errors  if  you  try  this.  A  difference  of 
only  one  character  between  the  sequence  in  your  document  and  the  same  sequence  as 
you  type  it  in  the  text  field  can  cause  Word  to  respond  Search  text  not  found — a  frus¬ 
trating  experience  when  you  know  full  well  that  the  text  you  want  to  replace  is  lurking 
somewhere  in  the  current  document. 

Whether  you  are  searching  for  a  single  word  or  a  series  of  words,  you  can  use  a 
question  mark  (?)  as  a  "wildcard"  to  represent  any  character.  For  example,  entering 
fo?l  causes  Word  to  find  such  character  combinations  as  foil,  fool,  foul,  foal,  and  fowl. 
Similarly,  typing  I  love  ??  will  cause  Word  to  find  I  love  NY,  I  love  LA,  I  love  it, 
and  so  on. 

A  word  of  advice:  If  you  use  a  question  mark,  use  some  caution  at  the  same 
time.  Tell  Word  either  to  request  confirmation  or  to  search  for  whole  words  only,  as 
described  in  the  next  few  sections.  Otherwise,  you  might  see  some  peculiar  scram¬ 
bling  of  words  you  didn't  intend  to  change.  In  th efo?l  example.  Word  would  also 
replace  characters  in  follow  and  foolish  unless  you  had  specified  whole  words  only. 
(Word  considers  a  series  of  letters  to  be  a  word  if  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
spaces  or  punctuation.)  If  you've  used  either  the  Replace  or  Search  command  pre¬ 
viously  during  the  same  editing  session,  Word  proposes  the  previous  text  entry  again. 
To  accept  this  proposed  response,  move  to  the  next  field. 
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The  A  symbol  (the  shifted  6  key  on  IBM  and  compatible  keyboards)  tells  Word  that 
the  next  character  is  a  special  symbol.  These  are  the  possibilities: 

♦  A?  represents  a  question  mark  (because  Word  interprets  ?  without  the  A  as  a 
wildcard). 

♦  AA  represents  a  caret.  (The  first  caret  tells  Word  to  treat  the  next  one  as  the  caret 
symbol.) 

♦  A-  (hyphen)  represents  an  optional  (nonrequired)  hyphen  you  have  inserted 
(with  the  Library  Hyphenate  command  or  the  Control-hyphen  key  combina¬ 
tion).  An  optional  hyphen  is  one  you  use  only  if  the  hyphenated  word  must  be 
broken  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Such  a  hyphen  is  visible  only  if  the  Options  com¬ 
mand  is  set  so  that  Word  also  displays  paragraph  marks  and  other  nonprinting 
characters.  Visible  or  not,  however,  to  Word  an  optional  hyphen  is  a  character 
like  any  other,  so  you  must  specify  it  in  the  text  field  if  you  have  inserted  it  in  a 
word  you  are  searching  for. 

♦  Ac  represents  a  new-column  character,  which  you  insert  into  a  document  by 
using  the  Alt-Ctrl-Enter  key  combination. 

♦  Ad  represents  either  a  division  mark  or  a  new-page  mark,  both  formatting 
characters. 

♦  An  represents  a  new-line  character,  which  you  insert  into  a  document  with  the 
Shift-Enter  key  combination,  and  which  forces  a  new  line  to  begin  within  a 
paragraph. 

♦  Ap  represents  a  paragraph  mark,  which  you  insert  into  a  document  with  the 
Enter  key. 

♦  As  represents  a  nonbreaking  space,  which  you  place  between  two  words  or  ele¬ 
ments  with  the  Ctrl-Spacebar  key  combination  when  you  want  to  ensure  that  a 
new  line  won't  begin  between  the  words. 

♦  At  represents  the  tab  character,  which  you  create  with  the  Tab  key. 

♦  Aw  represents  any  and  all  spaces  and  spacing  characters  in  your  document,  in¬ 
cluding  Spacebar  spaces,  tab  characters,  paragraph  marks,  new-line  characters, 
division  marks,  new-page  marks,  and  nonbreaking  spaces.  Be  careful  with  Aw. 

If  you  give  Word  the  following  command: 

REPLACE  text:  Aw  with  text: 

conf irm :  Ves  IB  case:  Ves (No)  whole  word:  Ves (No) 

you  will  remove  every  bit  of  white  space  between  the  words  in  your  document. 
(If  you  do  this  inadvertently,  you  might  appreciate  the  Undo  command.) 

with  text .  In  this  field,  you  enter  the  word,  words,  or  characters  that  will  replace 
the  material  in  the  text  field.  Again,  you  can  specify  up  to  255  characters  (40  in  versions 
prior  to  5.0),  and  you  can  use  the  preceding  list  of  A  symbols,  except  for  Aw  and  A?  (in 
this  field,  Aw  produces  the  letter  w  and  the  question  mark  is  treated  as  a  question 
mark,  not  as  a  wildcard). 
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If  you  used  the  Replace  command  earlier.  Word  proposes  the  previous  with  text 
entry  again.  To  accept  the  proposed  response,  move  to  the  next  field. 

confirm :  (Yes)  No.  Do  you  want  Word  to  ask  you  to  confirm  each  replacement? 

If  you  choose  No ,  Word  makes  all  replacements  and  then  notifies  you  by  telling 
you  how  many  replacements  it  made.  The  effects  won't  be  displayed  until  then. 

If  you  choose  Yes,  Word  stops  each  time  it  finds  the  text  to  be  replaced,  highlights 
it,  and  asks  you  with  the  message  Enter  Y  to  replace ,  N  to  skip  and  continue ,  or  Esc  to 
cancel  to  confirm  that  particular  replacement.  (The  message  is  Enter  Y  to  replace ,  N  to 
ignore ,  or  press  Esc  to  cancel  in  versions  prior  to  5.0.) 

If  you  press  Y,  Word  makes  the  replacement  and  continues  searching.  If  you  press 
N,  Word  leaves  the  original  text  unchanged  and  continues  searching.  If  you  press  the 
Esc  key,  you  both  reject  the  proposed  replacement  and  cancel  the  Replace  command. 

case:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  seek  only  text  that  matches  the  capitalization 
(or  lack  of  capitalization)  of  characters  you  typed  in  the  text  field? 

If  you  choose  Yes,  Word  ignores  all  but  exact  matches — in  other  words,  if  you 
typed  Dog  in  the  text  field.  Word  ignores  dog  in  its  search.  When  Word  finds  an  exact 
match,  it  replaces  the  text  with  exactly  the  combination  of  uppercase  and  lowercase 
letters  you  typed  in  the  with  text  field.  In  other  words,  it  replaces  Dog  with  Cat,  cAt, 
CAt,  or  CAT — however  you  typed  "cat"  in  the  with  text  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  choose  No  for  case  (Word's  proposed  response).  Word 
shows  some  intelligence.  It  ignores  case  during  the  search  (finding  both  Dog  and  dog, 
regardless  of  how  you  typed  the  word  in  the  text  field).  But,  when  replacing  text.  Word 
mimics  the  capitalization  of  the  text  being  replaced — in  other  words,  it  replaces  Dog 
with  Cat,  dog  with  cat,  DOG  with  CAT,  and  so  on — no  matter  how  you  typed  "cat"  in 
the  with  text  field. 

If  you  use  the  Replace  command  frequently,  this  subtlety  of  Word  will  be  certain 
to  please  you.  To  see  what  happens,  try  replacing  the  word  we  with  the  word  you  in 
these  sentences: 

IUe  are  strong ,  we  are  brave,  we  are  noble.  Ue  are  at  home 

among  friends.  j! 

This  is  the  result  (with  no  prodding  from  you): 

I  You  are  strong,  you  are  brave,  you  are  noble.  You  are  at 
home  among  friends. 

whole  word:  Yes  (No).  Do  you  want  Word  to  search  for  whole  words  only? 

If  you  choose  Yes,  Word  stops  only  at  matching  text  it  interprets  as  a  whole  word 
(that  is,  a  collection  of  characters  with  spaces  or  punctuation  marks  at  both  ends). 

If  you  choose  No,  Word  finds  the  characters  you  specify,  even  if  they  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  words.  For  example,  if  you  specified  valid  in  the  text  field  and  chose  No 
for  whole  word,  Word  would  display  not  only  the  word  valid  but  the  same  letters  in  the 
words  invalid  and  validity  as  well. 
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SEARCH 


COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  ‘SEffTWfl  Transfer  Undo  Window 


SEARCH  text:  | 

direction:  Up (Down)  case:  Yes (No)  whole  word:  (Yes) No 


The  Search  command  is  much  like  the  Replace  command,  but  it  only  highlights  the 
text  being  sought — it  does  not  replace  the  text.  Like  Replace,  Search  finds  "hidden" 
text  only  if  it  has  been  made  visible  with  the  Options  command.  Refer  to  the  Replace 
command  for  details  on  the  case  and  whole  word  fields,  but  note  these  exceptions,  which 
apply  to  Search: 

♦  The  direction  field  lets  you  search  either  Up  (toward  the  beginning)  or  Down 
(toward  the  end)  of  the  document,  relative  to  the  position  of  the  selection. 

♦  You  can  search  for  another  occurrence  of  the  same  text  by  holding  down  the 
Shift  key  and  pressing  the  F4  key.  This  "repeat-the-previous-search"  key  works 
even  if  you've  done  other  editing  since  you  last  used  the  Search  command.  In 
other  words,  you  can  use  the  Shift-F4  key  combination  20  minutes  later.  FIow- 
ever,  if  you've  used  a  Format  sEarch  command  during  those  20  minutes,  the 
Shift-F4  key  combination  will  repeat  that  search  instead. 
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The  Family  of 
Transfer  Commands 


After  you've  created  a  file,  what  do  you  do  with  it?  Printing  is  the  obvious  answer 
for  documents,  but  you  also  usually  save  files  of  all  types:  for  future  reference,  for 
backup,  for  later  revision ...  for  any  number  of  reasons.  The  need  for  file-storage  space 
is,  in  fact,  the  main  reason  multi-megabyte  hard  disks  have  become  so  popular.  But 
after  these  files  are  on  disk,  you  also  need  a  way  to  access  them,  manipulate  them,  and 
put  them  back — changed  or  unchanged — when  you  are  finished.  And  you  need  ways 
to  eliminate  those  you  don't  want.  This  is  the  task  assigned  to  Word's  family  of  Trans¬ 
fer  commands. 

The  Transfer  commands  enable  you  to  transfer  information  between  disk  storage 
and  your  computer's  active  memory.  They  are  among  your  most  important  tools.  Save 
a  document  on  disk  with  the  Transfer  Save  command  and  later  reload  it  from  the  disk 
with  the  Transfer  Load  command.  Clear  the  screen  or  a  text  window  with  the  Transfer 
Clear  Window  command,  or  clear  everything — the  screen,  computer  memory,  and  the 
temporary  files  Word  creates  on  disk — with  the  Transfer  Clear  All  command. 

Erase  a  document  or  other  file  from  disk  with  the  Transfer  Delete  command. 
Change  the  name  of  the  document  on  which  you  are  working  by  using  the  Transfer 
Rename  command.  Combine  a  document  stored  on  disk  with  a  document  on  the 
screen  by  using  the  Transfer  Merge  command,  or  use  the  Transfer  Options  command 
to  tell  Word  to  change  the  disk  drive  or  directory  on  which  it  looks  for  and  stores 
information.  Use  the  Transfer  Glossary  commands  to  save,  recall,  and  eliminate  glos¬ 
sary  files,  and  (beginning  with  Word  version  5.0)  use  the  Transfer  Allsave  command  to 
save  all  current  Word  files  in  a  single  step. 
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The  following  shows  the  relationship  of  the  Transfer  commands  to  each  other: 

COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 


TRANSFER:  Load  Saue  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsaue 


TRANSFER  CLEAR:  All  Window 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARY:  Load  Saue  Merge  Clear 


NOTE:  The  relationships  of  disks,  files,  and  Word  are  described  near  the  end  of 
Chapter  12,  "Keep  in  Mind." 


LISTS  AND  WILDCARDS 

Several  of  the  Transfer  commands  let  you  choose  a  filename  by  pressing  FI  or 
by  clicking  the  right  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  in  the  command  field.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  see  a  list  of  documents  or  other  files  stored  on  disk  in  a 
different  drive  or  directory  by  highlighting  one  of  the  drives  or  directories  Word  dis¬ 
plays  in  square  brackets  ([])  and  pressing  the  Tab  key  or  the  Enter  key.  (To  move  up¬ 
ward  from  a  subdirectory,  choose  the  entry  [.  J,  which  symbolizes  the  directory  above 
the  current  directory.) 

NOTE:  With  versions  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  type  the  letter  of  the  desired  drive,  a 
colon,  and  (if  appropriate)  the  pathname  before  using  the  FI  key,  a  direction  key,  or 
the  mouse. 

The  lists  vary  by  command,  but  Word  5.0  tells  you,  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  which 
files  it  is  displaying: 


C:\WORD\MASSMAILS*.* 


IlSTLIST.BAK 


1STLIST.DOC 

2NDLIST.BAK 

2NDLIST.DOC 

BIZLIST.DOC 

CATALOG. STY 

FUNDLIST.BAK 

FUNDLIST.DOC 

INUITE.DOC 


INVOICE. BAK 
INUOICE.DOC 
LETTER. STY 
MACROS. GLY 
MAIL. GLY 
MAILORDR.DOC 
MEETING .BAK 
MEETING.DOC 
PAYMENT.DOC 


PHONORDR .BAK 
PHONORDR.DOC 
PRODUCTS. BAK 
PRODUCTS.DOC 
SALENOTE .BAK 
SALENOTE.DOC 
SPECIAL. CAL 
SPECIAL. FLA 
SPECIAL . TEX 


TECHNOTE.DOC 
THANKS.DOC 
USERNOTE .BAK 
USERNOTE.DOC 
[.  .1 
CA :  1 
CC :  1 
CD :  1 


TRANSFER  DELETE  filename: 


IS TL I ST. BAK 


Enter  filename  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list  (2103296  bytes  free) 

Pgl  Col3  ?  Microsoft  Word 
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Thus,  for  example,  if  the  current  drive  and  directory  (controlled  by  the  Transfer 
Options  command)  is  C:\MASSMAIL,  this  is  what  you  see  when  you  choose  various 
Transfer  commands: 

♦  Transfer  Delete  lists  all  files,  so  you  see:  C:\MASSMAIL\  *.  * 

♦  Transfer  Load  and  Transfer  Merge  list  only  files  with  the  extension  .DOC,  so 
you  see:  C:\MASSMAIL\  *.DOC 

♦  Transfer  Glossary  Load  and  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  list  only  files  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  .GLY,  so  you  see:  C:\MASSMAIL\  *.GLY 

Note  to  users  of  style  sheets:  The  Transfer  Load  and  Transfer  Merge  commands 
on  the  Gallery  menu  list  style  sheets  (files  with  the  extension  .STY);  Transfer  Delete 
lists  all  files  on  the  current  disk  or  in  the  current  directory. 

You  can  limit  your  request  and  see  a  narrower  range  of  filenames  in  either  of  two 
ways:  by  typing  the  first  one  or  two  characters  of  a  group  of  filenames  or  by  using  the 
question  mark  (?)  or  asterisk  (*)  wildcard  characters.  In  both  cases,  beginning  with 
version  5.0,  you  retain  the  ability  to  change  to  another  drive  or  directory  because  Word 
includes  the  appropriate  bracketed  entries  at  the  end  of  the  list  it  displays. 

For  instance,  if  you  type  M  in  the  Transfer  Load  command's  filename  field  and 
then  press  FI  to  request  a  list.  Word  shows  only  the  documents  beginning  with  the  let¬ 
ter  M.  This  way  of  narrowing  a  list  is  useful  if,  for  example,  you  make  a  practice  of 
giving  all  memos  a  name  starting  with  M.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  tailor  a  list  by 
using  the  question  mark  or  asterisk  wildcard  characters  as  part  of  the  filename.  (The 
question  mark  represents  any  single  character;  the  asterisk  represents  one  or  more 
characters.)  For  example,  to  see  only  those  filenames  that  have  E  as  their  second  letter, 
you  would  type  ?E*  in  the  command  field  before  requesting  a  list.  (Don't  forget  the  * 
at  the  end.)  To  list  every  file,  regardless  of  extension,  you  would  type  *.*  in  the  com¬ 
mand  field  and  then  press  FI. 


TRANSFER  LOAD 


TRANSFER:  flffETn  Save  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsaue 


TRANSFER  LOAD  filename!  | 


read  only:  Ves(No) 


Use  the  Transfer  Load  command  to  load  an  existing  document  from  a  disk.  (As  a 
shortcut,  press  Ctrl-F7,  which  displays  a  list,  instead  of  choosing  the  Transfer  Load 
command.) 

In  the  filename  field,  type  the  name  of  the  document  or  choose  the  filename  from  a 
list.  You  can  type  a  period  and  an  extension  of  up  to  three  letters,  but  this  isn't  usually 
necessary  because  Word  assumes  an  extension  of  .DOC  when  it  saves  and  loads  docu¬ 
ments.  However,  if  you're  loading  a  document  or  file  created  by  some  other  program 
and  it  does  not  have  the  extension  .DOC,  you  must  type  both  name  and  extension.  If 
you're  loading  a  file  that  does  not  have  an  extension,  type  a  period  after  the  name. 
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NOTE:  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  works  with  a  special  file  format  called 
Rich  Text  Format,  or  RTF.  This  format,  described  more  thoroughly  in  the  following 
section  on  the  Transfer  Save  command,  causes  formatting  to  be  translated  into  coding 
embedded  in  the  document.  If  the  file  you  load  has  been  saved  in  Rich  Text  Format, 
Word  displays  the  message  File  is  RTF  format.  Enter  Y  to  convert  to  Word  format,  orN  to 
load  text-only  when  it  loads  the  document.  If  you  choose  to  convert  the  file,  the  original 
remains  on  disk  as  an  RTF  file  with  the  extension  .RTF,  and  a  copy,  with  RTF  codes 
translated  into  Word's  usual  formatting,  is  loaded  into  Word.  If  you  press  N  to  load 
the  file  as  RTF,  you  can  edit  the  document,  but  you  will  see  RTF  codes  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  As  usual,  if  you  press  Esc,  you  cancel  the  command. 

When  using  the  Transfer  Load  command,  if  you  type  the  name  of  a  file  that  isn't 
on  the  disk  (or  in  the  current  directory).  Word  responds  with  the  message  File  does  not 
exist.  Enter  Y  to  create  or  Esc  to  cancel.  If  you  are  trying  to  load  an  existing  document, 
this  message  means  you  somehow  got  the  name  wrong.  If  you  press  Y,  Word  clears  the 
text  window  (if  necessary)  and  creates  a  new  document  with  the  name  you  gave. 

If  you  press  the  Esc  key  instead.  Word  does  not  clear  the  text  window,  but  you  can 
use  the  Transfer  Load  command  again — this  time,  perhaps,  choosing  the  name  from 
a  list  to  ensure  that  you're  looking  in  the  right  place  and  that  you  don't  misspell  it. 

Setting  the  read  only  field  to  Yes  protects  you  from  accidentally  changing  a  docu¬ 
ment  that  you  want  only  to  read. 

Word  may  display  the  message  File  is  read-only.  Save  changes  with  new  filename  when 
you  load  a  file.  This  means  that  the  file  either  is  in  use  (as  on  a  network)  or  has  been 
protected  against  change.  Word  loads  the  document  for  you,  but  reminds  you  of  its 
read-only  status  by  displaying  an  asterisk  (*)  in  front  of  the  filename. 

When  you  load  a  read-only  file,  you  can  edit  it  as  much  as  you  want,  but  Word 
will  not  allow  you  to  save  the  changed  version  under  the  original  filename.  If  you  try 
to  save  a  changed  read-only  document.  Word  beeps  and  displays  the  message  Read¬ 
only  file  must  be  saved  with  a  different  name.  To  save  the  changed  document,  type  a  new 
filename  in  the  filename  field  of  the  Transfer  Save  command. 

After  you  execute  the  Transfer  Load  command.  Word  displays  the  number  of 
ASCII  (alphanumeric,  tab,  and  carriage-return)  characters  in  the  document  and,  if  you 
are  loading  from  a  floppy  disk,  the  number  of  bytes  free  on  the  disk  in  parentheses. 

You  can  load  a  document  without  using  the  Transfer  Load  command  at  the  time 
you  start  Word.  Type  word,  a  drive  and  path  if  appropriate,  and  then  the  name  of 
the  document.  For  example,  at  the  A>  or  C>  prompt,  you  could  type  word  park  or 
word\letters\park  to  load  a  document  called  PARK.  To  start  Word  and  simultaneously 
load  the  document  that  was  in  use  when  you  quit  the  previous  editing  session, 
type  word/l. 


TRANSFER  SAVE 


TRANSFER:  Load  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsaue 


TRANSFER  SAUE  filename:  | 

f ormat (Word) Text-only  Text-on ly-w ith- 1 ine-breaks  RTF 
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The  Transfer  Save  command  is  Word's  "save"  button.  Use  it  to  store  an  updated 
copy  of  a  document  on  disk.  Unless  you're  using  the  autosave  feature  of  the  Options 
command  (available  beginning  with  version  5.0)  to  save  your  work  periodically,  you 
should  use  Transfer  Save  frequently — at  least  every  half  hour  or  so.  If  you  want  to 
save  the  document  under  the  same  filename  and  in  the  same  format  (see  below),  you 
can  press  Ctrl-FlO  instead. 

The  first  time  you  save  a  new  document,  the  filename  field  is  blank.  Type  in  a  name 
of  up  to  eight  letters  and  press  the  Enter  key.  Optionally,  you  can  add  a  period  and  a 
filename  extension  of  your  own,  but  this  isn't  recommended.  The  Transfer  Save  com¬ 
mand  normally  adds  the  extension  .DOC,  and  the  Transfer  Load  command  looks  for 
documents  with  the  extension  .DOC,  unless  you  specify  a  different  extension  when 
using  these  commands. 

After  you  have  saved  a  document  with  the  Transfer  Save  command.  Word  pro¬ 
poses  its  name  in  the  filename  field  whenever  you  resave  the  document.  Choose  the 
command  and  press  the  Enter  key,  or  click  either  mouse  button  while  the  pointer  is  on 
the  words  TRANSFER  SAVE ,  to  update  the  copy  on  disk.  Updating  the  document  causes 
Word  to  rename  the  old  version  as  a  backup  copy  with  the  extension  .BAK.  In  turn,  the 
old  version  of  .BAK,  if  there  is  one,  is  erased.  To  clear  a  document  from  the  screen  after 
it  has  been  saved,  use  the  Transfer  Clear  Window  command  or  simply  load  a  new 
document. 

After  you  have  named  a  document.  Word  displays  the  drive  and  full  pathname 
leading  to  the  document  in  the  Transfer  Save  field.  This  might  seem  a  little  confusing 
at  first,  but  the  information  is  valuable  if  you  store  documents  on  more  than  one  drive 
or  in  more  than  one  directory. 

If  you  want  to  give  the  document  a  different  name,  simply  begin  typing.  The 
old  filename  vanishes,  and  the  new  one  takes  its  place.  You  don't  have  to  type  the 
pathname  because  Word  adds  the  default  pathname  for  you.  You  can,  however, 
specify  a  different  path  for  a  document  by  typing  the  pathname  in  front  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  name.  For  example,  you  can  save  a  document  called  OFFER.DOC  that  is  stored  in 
the  directory  BUSINESS,  placing  it  in  the  directory  PROPERTY,  by  typing  the  path  and 
filename  as  C:\PROPERTY\OFFER.  If  you  do  this,  you  don't  actually  move  the  file.  The 
original  remains  in  the  BUSINESS  directory,  but  the  new  copy  is  added  to  the  PROPERTY 
directory. 

You  can  use  this  same  procedure  to  change  the  name  of  a  document  when  you 
want  to  keep  multiple  copies  on  disk.  Unlike  the  Transfer  Rename  command,  which 
changes  nothing  except  the  name  of  the  document,  the  Transfer  Save  command  lets 
you  save  a  document  under  a  new  name  and  create  a  new  file  with  the  new  name — 
while  the  original  version  remains  with  its  original  name  and  contents.  This  is  helpful 
if  you  have  a  letter  or  other  document  that  you  use  repeatedly  in  different  forms.  You 
can  save  it  any  number  of  times  with  different  names  and  modify  the  individual 
copies  as  needed. 

If  you  make  editing  changes  to  a  document  and  then  save  the  document  with  a 
new  name,  thereby  creating  two  copies  of  the  document,  consider  whether  you  want 
the  original  copy  of  the  document  to  have  the  editing  changes  too.  If  you  do,  you  must 
save  the  document  twice  (using  the  Transfer  Save  command),  once  with  its  original 
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name  and  once  with  the  new  name.  (Name  your  files  carefully  if  you  do  this  often, 
and  consider  using  the  document-retrieval  feature  described  in  Chapter  32  to  track 
the  document  in  its  various  incarnations.  Otherwise,  you  could  end  up  with  a  disk 
or  directory  full  of  similar  files  and  little  to  tell  you  which  is  which.) 

After  you  execute  the  Transfer  Save  command.  Word  displays  the  number  of 
ASCII  characters  in  the  document  and,  if  you  save  to  a  floppy  disk,  the  number  of 
bytes  free  on  the  disk  in  parentheses. 

NOTE:  To  change  the  default  path  so  that  files  are  loaded  from  and  saved  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  directory  unless  you  specify  otherwise,  use  the  Transfer  Options  command. 

File  Formats 

Versions  of  Word  earlier  than  5.0  offer  two  forms  in  which  you  can  save  a  docu¬ 
ment:  with  or  without  formatting,  as  specified  in  the  formatted  field  of  the  Transfer 
Save  command.  This  field  is  set  to  Yes  unless  you  change  it,  and  most  of  the  time  you 
should  leave  it  that  way.  Changing  it  to  No  causes  the  document  to  be  stored  without 
the  hidden  formatting  characters  that  control  its  appearance.  This  "unformatted" 
form  is  necessary  when  you  save  computer  programs  you've  written  with  Word,  and 
sometimes  you  use  it  instead  of  Print  File  to  convert  a  Word  document  into  a  file  for 
use  by  a  different  computer  program. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  offers  several  refinements  to  this  basic 
formatted /unformatted  option.  These  refinements  are  listed  in  the  renamed  format 
field  of  the  Transfer  Save  command  and  are:  Word ,  Text-only ,  Text-only -with-line-breaks, 
and  RTF.  Like  the  earlier  formatted-versus-unformatted  options,  these  choices  control 
the  appearance  of  a  document  when  it  is  reloaded,  either  in  Word  or  in  another  pro¬ 
gram,  by  controlling  the  form  in  which  the  document  is  saved  on  disk. 

Word  format 

Word's  proposed  response  in  the  format  field  is  Word — that  is,  it  proposes  to  save 
your  document  in  the  form  it  understands  and  is  designed  to  interpret.  This  format  is 
the  one  you  should  use  for  any  files  you  create  with  Word  and  intend  to  use  with 
Word.  Sometimes,  however,  you  want  to  save  a  Word  document  for  use  with  another 
program.  In  that  case,  you  turn  to  one  of  the  other  choices  in  the  format  field. 

ASCII  formats 

Two  of  these  choices.  Text-only  and  Text-only -with-line-breaks,  enable  you  to  save  a 
Word  document  as  an  unformatted  ASCII  file.  ASCII,  an  acronym  for  American  Stan¬ 
dard  Code  for  Information  Interchange,  is  a  coding  scheme  that  assigns  standardized 
values  to  alphabetic  and  numeric  characters,  punctuation  marks,  and  certain  other 
keystrokes  (such  as  Tab).  Any  computer  program  that  understands  ASCII  can  use  a  file 
stored  in  ASCII  format.  And  that  includes  almost  every  microcomputer  program  you 
can  think  of,  so  this  file  format  is  as  nearly  universal  as  you  could  wish  in  terms  of 
giving  portability  to  your  files. 

ASCII  has  its  drawbacks,  however,  precisely  because  it  is  such  a  "generic"  coding 
scheme.  Sophisticated  programs  rely  on  much  more  than  ABC  and  123  to  give  form  to 
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their  files.  Word,  for  example,  adds  formatting  information  to  a  document — invisible 
coding  that  tells  it  when  to  italicize  a  word,  indent  a  paragraph,  and  so  on.  Such  cod¬ 
ing  tends  to  be  program-specific:  Word  understands  its  own  code  for  italics,  but 
another  word  processor  may  not.  And  this  is  when  you  encounter  problems  in  trans¬ 
ferring  files  from  one  program  to  another.  The  receiving  program  may  shrug  its  elec¬ 
tronic  shoulders  and  respond  with  gibberish  or  its  equivalent  of  "It's  Greek  to  me." 

(You  can  see  this  for  yourself  and  have  a  little  fun,  too,  by  telling  your  operating 
system  to  display  a  Word  file  with  the  command  type  document.doc  !  more,  substituting 
the  name  of  the  file  for  document.  You'll  see  some  happy  faces  and  strange  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  and  perhaps  hear  a  beep  or  three.  All  of  this  represents  formatting  information 
Word  has  saved  with  your  file.) 

At  any  rate,  in  preparing  a  Word  file  for  use  with  another  program,  a  major  con¬ 
cern  is  whether  or  not  that  program  can  accept  your  file.  Almost  certainly,  it  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  content  ("It's  a  beautiful  day").  But  unless  the  program  is  designed  to  work 
with  Word  files,  it  probably  will  not  understand  any  formatting  ("It's  a  beautiful  day"). 
And  this  is  where  unformatted,  or  ASCII,  files  enter  the  picture:  They  allow  you  to 
transfer  content  without  confusing  the  issue  by  including  program-specific  formatting 
codes  and  other  instructions. 

Why,  then,  doesn't  Word  simply  offer  a  format  option  labeled  ASCII ?  Because, 
even  though  saving  a  file  unformatted  works  to  strip  out  program-specific  codes,  the 
receiving  program  may  also  need  to  be  told  when  each  new  line  begins.  This  is  where 
the  options  Text-only-with-line-breaks  and  Text-only  come  in. 

If  the  program  that's  going  to  use  the  file  does  need  to  be  told  when  to  end  one 
line  and  start  a  new  one,  use  the  Text-only-with-line-breaks  option.  This  might,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  the  case  when  you've  created  a  file  in  Word  and  want  to  include  it  as  part  of 
an  electronic -mail  message.  Text-only-with-line-breaks  adds  a  line-break  code  (a  "para¬ 
graph  mark")  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  text  and  transforms  each  tab  character  and 
paragraph  indent  into  an  equivalent  number  of  Spacebar  spaces.  In  essence,  your 
document  becomes  a  space-by-space,  character-by-character  image  of  the  original.  It's 
useful  in  producing  a  copy  with  more  or  less  the  same  layout  as  the  original  docu¬ 
ment,  but  without  formatting. 

Because  of  the  way  Word  adds  line  breaks  to  a  file,  the  Text-only-with-line-breaks 
option  preserves  the  layout  of  documents  you  format  for  multiple  columns  with  the 
Format  Division  Layout  command,  but  does  not  preserve  the  layout  of  multiple  col¬ 
umns  created  with  side-by-side  paragraph  formatting. 

Before  saving  a  file  with  the  Text-only-with-line-breaks  option,  you  may  need  to 
ensure  that  lines  in  your  document  break  correctly  for  a  receiving  program  that  ex¬ 
pects  lines  of  a  certain  length.  Do  this  by  setting  the  width  field  of  the  Format  Division 
Margins  command  to  the  appropriate  line  length  (6  inches,  for  example,  equals  60  char¬ 
acters  in  the  default  10-to-the-inch  font  size). 

If  the  receiving  program  needs  to  be  told  only  when  a  paragraph  ends,  not  when 
each  line  ends,  use  the  Text-only  option.  This  option  retains  tab  characters,  but  para¬ 
graph  indents,  side-by-side  and  column  layouts,  and  running-head  formatting  disap¬ 
pear,  so  all  paragraphs  become  normal  text  paragraphs.  Because  Word  does  not  insert 
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a  line  break  at  the  end  of  each  line,  a  file  saved  with  the  Text-only  option  is  easier  to 
clean  up  and  reformat  as  a  word-processing  file  than  a  Text-only-with-line-breaks  file  is. 

If  you  don't  know  which  ASCII  format  the  receiving  program  expects,  you  might 
have  to  try  saving  your  Word  file  both  ways.  With  either  option,  bear  in  mind  that  cer¬ 
tain  features,  such  as  automatically  numbered  footnote  reference  marks  and  the  glos¬ 
sary  entries  Page,  Dateprint ,  and  Timeprint,  do  not  carry  over  into  the  ASCII  version  as 
you  might  expect.  In  Text-only  format  they  remain  in  your  document,  but  as  solid  rect¬ 
angles,  happy  faces,  hearts,  or  other  such  characters.  In  Text-only-with-line-breaks ,  foot¬ 
note  references  are  carried  over;  Page ,  Dateprint ,  and  Timeprint  are  converted  to  the 
current  page  number,  date,  or  time  and  then  saved. 

NOTE:  If  you're  using  a  telecommunications  program  to  send  a  Word  document 
by  telephone  or  through  a  network  to  a  receiving  computer  that  doesn't  use  Word,  the 
software  at  the  receiving  end — not  the  telecommunications  software — determines 
what  form  the  Word  file  needs  to  be  in.  (See  the  discussion  of  the  Print  File  command 
in  Chapter  20,  "The  Family  of  Print  Commands.") 

Because  reformatting  a  document  can  take  a  lot  of  work  on  your  part.  Word  asks 
you  to  reconsider  your  request  with  the  message  Enter  Y  to  confirm  loss  of  formatting 
before  it  saves  a  document  as  Text-only  or  Text-only-with-line-breaks.  If  you  press  Y,  the 
formatting  characters  are  cast  aside.  If  you  want  to  save  a  document  in  an  unformatted 
form,  consider  saving  it  twice:  first  formatted  and  then  unformatted  with  a  different 
name  or  a  different  extension. 

When  you  save  a  document  as  unformatted,  it  is  stored  on  the  disk  without  for¬ 
matting,  but  it  remains  formatted  on  the  screen. 

Rich  Text  Format 

The  fourth  format  option  of  the  Transfer  Save  command  is  RTF ,  for  Rich  Text 
Format.  Rich  Text  Format  causes  Word  to  save  your  document  in  a  form  in  between 
Word  format  and  ASCII  format,  in  that  all  the  document  formatting  (including  refer¬ 
ences  to  a  style  sheet)  is  preserved,  but  all  of  it  is  translated  from  Word's  own  coding 
into  equivalent  ASCII  codes  that  can  be  read  and  interpreted  by  any  other  program  de¬ 
signed  to  understand  Rich  Text  Format.  Choose  RTF  if  you  want  to  transfer  a  Word 
document  and  its  style  sheet  to  a  program  that  understands  Rich  Text  Format. 

The  translation  of  a  Word  document  (and  style  sheet,  if  requested)  into  Rich  Text 
Format  is  handled  by  a  program  that  comes  on  Utilities  disk  3  of  the  Word  disks.  If 
your  operating  sustem  is  MS-DOS,  the  conversion  program  is  RTF_DOS.  If  your  operat¬ 
ing  system  is  OS/2,  the  conversion  program  is  RTF_OS2.  Both  come  on  the  same  disk, 
and  Word  accesses  the  appropriate  one.  When  you  load  an  RTF  file  into  Word  or  when 
you  save  a  document  in  Rich  Text  Format,  Word  uses  the  conversion  program  with¬ 
out  any  intervention  required  on  your  part.  However,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  use 
RTF_DOS  or  RTF_OS2  as  a  separate  program  by  typing  its  name  (and  path,  if  appropri¬ 
ate)  at  the  system  prompt.  This  can  be  particularly  handy  if  you  create  batch  files  be¬ 
cause  the  programs  translate  not  only  to  RTF  but  from  RTF  to  Word  format  too.  If  you 
start  the  conversion  program  outside  of  Word,  you  can  tailor  its  execution  by  specify¬ 
ing  what  you  want,  as  follows.  (The  following  discussion  uses  the  name  RTF_DOS.  If 
your  operating  system  is  OS/2,  use  RTF_OS2  instead.) 
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♦  Typing  rtf_dos  starts  the  conversion  program  and  causes  it  to  display  its 
prompts  for  information.  The  program  leads  you  step  by  step  through  your 
choices.  The  remaining  techniques  are  shortcuts. 

♦  Typing  rtf_dos  <original  file>  <converted  file>  converts  a  Word  file  to  RTF  or  an 
RTF  file  to  Word  format,  depending  on  the  format  of  the  original  file.  RTF_DOS 
detects  the  format  of  the  original  and  acts  accordingly.  If  a  style  sheet  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  Word  file  that's  being  converted  to  RTF,  the  style  sheet  is  converted 
too.  Conversely,  if  styles  are  associated  with  an  RTF  document  file,  a  style  sheet 
is  generated  when  the  file  is  converted  to  Word  format. 

♦  Add  a  /s  after  the  program  name  but  before  the  filename  on  the  command  line  if 
you  don't  want  the  conversion  program  to  notify  you  when  it  can't  find  the 
style  sheet  that  formats  the  document  that  you  are  converting. 

♦  Add  a  /g  after  the  program  name  but  before  the  filename  on  the  command  line  if 
you  don't  want  the  conversion  program  to  display  error  messages  or  prompts. 

In  converting  Word  files  to  RTF,  RTF_DOS  adds  the  extension  .RTF  to  the  con¬ 
verted  file;  likewise,  in  changing  RTF  files  to  Word  format,  RTF_DOS  adds  the  exten¬ 
sion  .DOC  to  the  Word  version.  To  avoid  problems,  you  should  thus  let  Word  and  the 
conversion  program  handle  filename  extensions  whenever  possible. 

NOTE:  If  you  install  the  Word  program  on  any  type  of  disk  other  than  a  360  KB 
floppy  disk,  or  if  you  use  Word  on  a  network,  the  SETUP  program  takes  care  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  RTF_DOS  program  file  available  to  Word.  If  you  set  up  Word  to  run  from  a 
360  KB  disk,  you'll  need  to  insert  the  appropriate  Utilities  disk  in  the  program  drive 
in  order  to  save  a  document  in  Rich  Text  Format. 


THE  TRANSFER  CLEAR  SUBMENU 


TRANSFER:  Load  Save  3BSW  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsaue 


TRANSFER  CLEAR:  JUl  Window 

Two  commands.  Transfer  Clear  All  and  Transfer  Clear  Window,  clear  documents 
from  the  screen  and  out  of  the  computer's  memory.  When  you  choose  either  of  these 
commands.  Word  warns  you  if,  as  a  result,  you  will  lose  editing  changes  not  yet  saved 
on  disk. 


TRANSFER  CLEAR  ALL 

TRANSFER  CLEAR:  3E  Window 


TRANSFER  CLEAR  ALL: 
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This  command  gives  you  a  fresh  start.  It  returns  Word  to  a  single  blank  text  win¬ 
dow  with  no  style  sheets  or  glossaries  in  memory  except  those  named  NORMAL.  The 
Transfer  Clear  All  command  erases  the  scrap  as  well  as  the  scratch  file  on  the  Program 
disk,  but  it  doesn't  erase  Word's  knowledge  of  changes  you  made  during  the  session 
with  the  Transfer  Options  command. 

If  all  the  information  you've  entered  with  Word  has  been  safely  stored  on  disk. 
Word  executes  the  Transfer  Clear  All  command  immediately.  If  there  are  unsaved 
editing  changes  to  a  document,  a  style  sheet,  or  the  glossary,  the  program  highlights 
the  appropriate  document  (useful  when  you  have  several  documents  in  different  win¬ 
dows)  and  warns  you  of  the  potential  loss.  For  any  document  with  unsaved  editing 
changes,  the  message  is  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to  document ,  N  to  lose  changes ,  or  Esc  to 
cancel  ( Enter  Y  to  save ,  N  to  lose  edits ,  or  Esc  to  cancel  in  versions  prior  to  5.0). 

Even  a  tiny  change  to  a  document  since  it  was  last  saved  will  cause  Word  to  dis¬ 
play  a  warning.  Even  printing  the  document  is  considered  an  editing  change  if  the 
repagination  moves  the  location  of  any  page  breaks.  If  you  see  the  warning  message, 
press  Y  to  save  the  editing  changes  and  complete  the  command,  press  N  to  lose  the 
changes  and  complete  the  command,  or  press  Esc  to  cancel  the  command. 

If  a  style  sheet  attached  to  a  document  has  unsaved  editing  changes.  Word  high¬ 
lights  the  document  and  offers  a  slightly  different  message:  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to 
style  sheet,  N  to  lose  changes ,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  A  similar  message  appears  if  there  are  un¬ 
saved  changes  to  the  glossary.  Press  Y  to  update  and  save  the  style  sheet,  or  press  Esc 
to  cancel  the  command  and  then  use  the  Gallery's  version  of  the  Transfer  Save  com¬ 
mand  to  save  the  style  sheet — and  then  return  to  the  Edit  menu  and  retry  the  Transfer 
Clear  All  command.  Likewise,  press  Y  to  save  the  glossary  or  use  the  Transfer  Glos¬ 
sary  Save  command. 


TRANSFER  CLEAR  WINDOW 

TRANSFER  CLEAR:  All  7TTTM 


TRANSFER  CLEAR  WINDOW: 

Transfer  Clear  Window  wipes  the  selected  text  window  clean  without  affecting 
any  other  open  windows  or  their  contents. 

Like  the  Transfer  Clear  All  command.  Transfer  Clear  Window  warns  you  if  com¬ 
pleting  the  command  means  you  are  going  to  lose  editing  to  either  a  document  or  a 
style  sheet.  Unlike  Transfer  Clear  All,  Transfer  Clear  Window  doesn't  highlight  the 
document  to  identify  it.  It  doesn't  need  to  because  the  text  window  in  which  the  com¬ 
mand  is  executed  always  contains  the  document  in  jeopardy.  If  the  same  document  is 
also  in  another  window.  Word  carries  out  the  Transfer  Clear  Window  command  im¬ 
mediately,  without  messages,  because  the  document  is  not  in  jeopardy  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  one  of  the  windows. 

You  don't  need  to  clear  a  window  before  loading  another  document  into  it  with  the 
Transfer  Load  command. 
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TRANSFER  DELETE 


TRANSFER:  Load  Saue  Clear  igSHSHs!  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsave 


TRANSFER  DELETE  filename:  | 

Erase  a  document  or  other  file  from  a  disk  with  this  command.  The  Transfer  De¬ 
lete  command  lets  you  make  room  for  a  new  document  on  a  full  floppy  disk  by  eras¬ 
ing  a  file  you  don't  need.  If  you  can't  sacrifice  any  documents,  consider  deleting  the 
.BAK  version  of  a  little-used  one. 

To  use  this  command,  enter  the  appropriate  filename  in  the  filename  field.  Because 
of  the  potential  risk  of  inadvertently  deleting  information  you  meant  to  keep.  Transfer 
Delete  (unlike  most  file-based  Word  commands)  requires  you  to  type  both  the  file¬ 
name  and  the  extension  of  the  file  you  want  to  delete.  If  you  prefer,  press  FI  to  choose 
from  a  list  that  shows  every  file  (not  only  those  with  the  extension  .DOC)  in  the  current 
directory  or  on  the  current  disk,  or  narrow  the  list  as  described  in  the  section  "Lists 
and  Wildcards"  at  the  start  of  this  chapter. 

Word  does  not  carry  out  the  Transfer  Delete  command  immediately.  Instead,  it 
asks  you  if  you're  certain  by  displaying  the  message  Enter  Y  to  confirm  deletion  of  file. 
Take  this  opportunity  to  double-check  the  filename  you  typed  or  highlighted.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  the  file  you  attempt  to  delete  is  "open"  (it  is  in  a  window  or  is  otherwise  in 
use).  Word  refuses  to  erase  it  and  gives  the  message  Cannot  delete  file.  In  versions  prior 
to  5.0,  Word  refused  to  delete  any  file  that  had  been  used  during  an  editing  session, 
even  if  it  no  longer  was  in  use.  Word  was  trying  to  protect  you  from  deleting  some¬ 
thing  in  error. 


TRANSFER  MERGE 


TRANSFER:  Load  Save  Clear  Delete  7T5B?H  Options  Rename  Glossary  Allsave 


TRANSFER  MERGE  filename:  | 

Merge  the  full  contents  of  a  file  on  disk  into  the  active  document  on  the  screen 
with  this  command.  Word  inserts  the  text  at  the  beginning  of  the  selection. 

Calling  up  a  list  from  the  filename  field  shows  you  all  files  on  the  document  disk 
ending  with  the  extension  .DOC,  plus  (beginning  with  version  5.0)  bracketed  entries  for 
the  parent  directory  and  available  disk  drives,  so  you  can  navigate  to  other  locations  if 
the  file  to  be  merged  is  not  in  the  current  directory  or  on  the  disk  in  the  current  drive. 

The  Transfer  Merge  command  doesn't  combine  documents  in  the  sense  that  files 
lose  their  individual  identities.  The  command  copies  the  contents  of  the  document  on 
disk  and  places  them  in  the  document  on  the  screen  but  leaves  the  document  on  the 
disk  unaffected. 
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The  Transfer  Merge  command  acts  on  a  whole  document  at  a  time.  You  cannot 
use  it  to  merge  only  part  of  one  document  into  another.  To  copy  or  move  passages 
from  one  document  to  another,  use  the  Copy  or  Delete  command  with  the  Insert 
command. 


TRANSFER  OPTIONS 

TRANSFER:  Load  Sage  Clear  Delete  Merge  !«1CTTWB  Rename  Glossary  Allsage 


TRANSFER  OPTIONS  setup:  | 

save  between  sessions:  Ves(No) 

Transfer  Options  changes  the  default  drive  or  directory — the  place  where  Word 
expects  to  find  and  store  documents,  style  sheets,  and  glossary  files — and,  beginning 
with  version  5.0,  tells  Word  whether  or  not  to  remember  this  location  and  use  it  the 
next  time  you  start  up.  If  you  have  a  computer  with  two  floppy-disk  drives,  the  default 
drive  is  B  when  the  Word  Program  disk  is  used  from  drive  A.  On  a  hard-disk  system 
or  a  single-drive  system,  the  drive  from  which  you  start  Word  is  the  default  drive  for 
documents. 

To  change  the  default  drive  or  directory,  type  the  letter  of  the  drive  you  want, 
followed  by  a  colon,  followed  by  the  pathname  (if  appropriate)  in  the  setup  field.  Alter¬ 
natively,  press  the  FI  key  to  display  a  list  that  includes  the  current  directory  ([.]),  the 
bracketed  names  of  subdirectories  of  the  current  directory,  the  directory  above  the 
current  directory  ([..]),  and  the  other  available  drives  on  your  system.  If  necessary,  use 
these  list  items  to  move  to  the  directory  or  drive  you  want  as  the  default,  highlight 
your  choice,  and  press  Enter. 

In  the  field  save  between  sessions  (version  5.0  and  later),  choose  Yes  if  you  want  Word 
to  remember  your  setup  option  and  use  it  the  next  time  you  start  up.  Leave  this  field 
set  to  No  if  you  are  temporarily  changing  the  current  drive  or  directory. 

TRANSFER  RENAME 


TRANSFER:  Load  Sage  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Glossary  Allsage 


TRANSFER  RENAME  filename:  | 

If  you  use  Word  on  a  hard  disk  with  multiple  subdirectories,  the  unobtrusively 
named  Transfer  Rename  command  can  become  an  effective  aid  in  managing  your 
document  files.  On  the  most  basic  level,  this  command  enables  you  to  change  the  name 
of  a  Word  file.  But,  because  it  lets  you  include  a  path  as  part  of  the  new  filename,  it 
also  proves  to  be  a  quick  and  efficient  file-management  command  that  you  can  use  to 
"move"  documents  from  one  directory  to  another — provided  that  both  directories  are 
on  the  same  disk  drive.  When  you  use  the  Transfer  Rename  command  to  change  the 
name  of  the  document  on  which  you  are  working,  Word  changes  the  name  of  the 
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document  both  on  the  disk  and  in  the  bottom-right  corner  of  your  screen.  Furthermore, 
if  you  precede  the  new  filename  with  a  path  specifying  a  different  directory,  Word 
"moves"  the  file  to  the  new  directory,  at  the  same  time  removing  it  from  the  old  one.  If 
you  have  ever  lamented  the  lack  of  a  Move  command  at  the  system  level,  you  will  find 
the  Transfer  Rename  command  a  boon  to  your  file  management,  at  least  for  Word 
documents. 

Note,  however,  that  if  the  new  name  you  propose  duplicates  a  name  already  on  the 
disk.  Word  cancels  the  command  and  displays  the  message  Cannot  rename  file.  If  you 
specify  a  drive  other  than  the  one  on  which  the  document  is  stored,  it  displays  the 
same  message. 

THE  TRANSFER  GLOSSARY  SUBMENU 


TRANSFER:  Load  Saue  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Allsaue 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARV:  ifffTH  Saue  Merge  Clear 

The  Transfer  Glossary  commands  manipulate  glossary  files.  They  become  useful 
after  you've  become  adept  with  the  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert  commands. 

Realizing  the  full  potential  of  Word's  glossary  feature  requires  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  differences  among  some  similar-sounding  terms  and  ideas: 

♦  The  glossary  is  a  temporary  storage  area  in  computer  memory.  It  holds  passages 
of  text  and  macros,  and  any  number  of  both  can  be  stored  there. 

♦  A  stored  passage  or  macro  is  a  glossary  entry.  You  create  a  text-only  glossary  entry 
by  selecting  text  and  storing  it  in  the  glossary  with  the  Copy  or  Delete  com¬ 
mand.  You  create  a  macro  by  writing  or  recording  it  and  storing  it  in  the  glos¬ 
sary  with  the  Copy  or  Delete  command. 

♦  Each  glossary  entry,  whether  text  or  a  macro,  has  a  glossary  name,  and  each 
macro  has  a  macro  name.  You  assign  the  name  at  the  time  you  use  the  Copy  or 
Delete  command. 

♦  You  insert  a  text-only  glossary  entry  from  the  glossary  into  a  document  with  the 
Insert  command  (or  the  F3  key).  You  identify  the  entry  by  its  name,  which  you 
can  either  type  or  choose  from  a  list.  If  you  have  assigned  the  text-only  glossary 
entry  a  control  code,  you  can  also  insert  the  corresponding  text  into  a  document 
by  typing  the  control  code. 

♦  You  run  a  macro  by  using  the  Insert  command,  or  the  F3  key,  or  by  typing  its 
control  code.  You  identify  a  macro  by  its  name  (as  you  do  a  text-only  glossary 
entry),  which  you  can  type  or  choose  from  a  list. 

♦  You  can  store  the  entire  contents  of  the  glossary  on  disk  in  a  special  glossary  file. 
You  create  and  name  the  file  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command.  Word 
assigns  it  the  filename  extension  .GLY.  A  glossary  file  lets  you  keep  collections 
of  glossary  entries  permanently  or  semipermanently. 
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♦  During  a  later  editing  session  you  can  load  a  stored  glossary  file  into  the  glos¬ 
sary  to  make  its  glossary  entries  available  for  use.  Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
you  can  choose  either  of  two  commands  to  load  a  glossary  file:  Transfer  Glos¬ 
sary  Load  or  Transfer  Glossary  Merge.  The  former  loads  the  contents  of  the 
glossary  file  you  specify  and  makes  only  those  entries  available  for  use.  The  lat¬ 
ter  adds  the  contents  of  the  file  you  specify  to  any  entries  that  are  already  in  the 
glossary.  (In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  you  load  a  glossary  with  the  Transfer  Glos¬ 
sary  Merge  command;  Transfer  Glossary  Load  does  not  exist  in  these  versions.) 

♦  You  can  use  a  special  glossary  file  called  NORMAL.GLY  to  save  glossary  entries 
you  use  frequently.  Word  loads  this  file  into  the  glossary  when  you  start  a  ses¬ 
sion,  so  its  glossary  entries  are  always  available  for  use.  Different  document 
disks  (and  directories  on  a  hard  disk)  can  have  different  glossary  files  named 
NORMAL.GLY.  This  makes  it  easy  to  dedicate  disks  (or  directories)  to  different 
purposes  and  always  have  the  appropriate  glossary  entries  instantly  available 
for  each.  Of  course,  you  can  give  a  glossary  file  any  name  you  like,  but  if  the 
name  isn't  NORMAL.GLY,  the  file  won't  load  automatically;  you'll  have  to  load  it 
with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command. 

NOTE:  If  you  are  using  Word  on  a  network,  a  glossary  file  stored  in  one  of  the 
document  directories  on  the  network  server  may  already  be  in  use  when  you  try  to 
load  it.  If  the  glossary  is  a  read-only  file,  you  can  load  it  and  use  it,  but  if  you  make 
changes  to  it  and  you  want  to  save  those  changes,  you  must  save  the  changed  glossary 
under  a  different  filename.  If  the  glossary  is  not  a  read-only  file,  only  one  person  at  a 
time  can  use  it,  so  Word  displays  the  message  File  is  in  use  and  refuses  access  to  it  until 
the  other  person  saves  it.  You  can  make  any  file  read-only  by  using  the  utility  RDONLY, 
which  comes  with  Word.  To  use  it,  type  rdonly  at  the  DOS  prompt,  followed  by  the 
filename.  To  change  the  file  back  to  a  conventional  read/write  file  (so  that  you  can  edit 
it),  use  the  RDWRITE  utility,  which  also  comes  with  Word.  (If  you  are  using  Word 
under  OS/2  instead  of  DOS,  use  the  ATTRIB  command  to  change  a  file  from  read/write 
to  read-only  or  vice  versa.) 

The  Insert,  Copy,  and  Delete  commands  are  described  in  Chapter  14,  "The  Glos¬ 
sary  Commands:  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert."  Chapter  29,  "Power  Tools:  The  Glossary," 
describes  some  interesting  ways  to  use  glossary  entries.  For  more  details  about 
macros,  see  Chapter  10,  "Introducing  Macros,"  and  Chapter  30,  "Power  Tools: 

Macros." 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARY  LOAD 

TRANSFER  GLOSSARY:  ilffTil  Saue  Merge  Clear 

, _ 1 

I 

TRANSFER  GLOSSARY  LOAD  filename:  | 


read  only:  Yes (No) 
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Use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  command  to  load  a  glossary  file  other  than 
NORMAL.GLY  (which  is  loaded  automatically)  into  memory.  The  glossary  file  you  load 
replaces  any  other  glossary  in  memory.  If  the  old  glossary  contains  any  unsaved 
changes.  Word  prompts  you  to  save  it  before  loading  the  new  glossary. 

Set  the  read  only  field  to  Yes  either  to  protect  the  glossary  from  change  or  (on  a  net¬ 
work)  to  let  other  users  access  the  same  glossary  file  while  you  are  using  it. 

TRANSFER  GLOSSARY  SAVE 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARV:  Load  3®  Merge  Clear 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARV  SAUE  filename:  | 

Save  on  disk  all  current  glossary  entries  to  a  single  glossary  file  with  Transfer 
Glossary  Save.  For  instance,  you  might  save  all  the  glossary  entries  for  a  particular 
report  in  a  glossary  file  dedicated  to  the  report.  Type  the  name  you  want  for  the  new 
glossary  file.  No  list  is  available  for  this  command.  If  you  need  to  see  a  list  of  names 
already  given  to  glossary  files,  choose  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer  Glos¬ 
sary  Merge  command  and  call  up  a  list,  and  then  press  the  Esc  key  to  cancel  the 
command. 

You  can  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command  to  replace  or  update  the  con¬ 
tents  of  existing  glossary  files.  First,  load  the  contents  of  the  glossary  file  into  the  glos¬ 
sary  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command.  Then  add 
new  entries  (by  using  the  Copy  or  Delete  command  or,  for  macros,  by  recording  them) 
or  delete  existing  entries  (with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  command).  Finally,  save 
the  entries  in  the  glossary  as  a  glossary  file,  using  the  same  name  as  the  glossary  file 
you  are  updating. 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARY  MERGE 

TRANSFER  GLOSSARV:  Load  Save  TBffi!  Clear 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARV  MERGE  filename:  | 

Add  the  contents  of  a  glossary  file  (on  disk)  to  the  glossary  (in  memory)  with  the 
Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command.  If  a  glossary  entry  in  a  file  has  the  same  name  as 
one  that  is  already  in  the  glossary,  the  new  entry  replaces  the  old  one. 

If  you  want,  you  can  call  up  a  list  of  available  glossary  files  when  the  Transfer 
Glossary  Merge  filename  field  is  displayed. 
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TRANSFER  GLOSSARY  CLEAR 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARY :  Load  Save  Merge  'ilEETa 


TRANSFER  GLOSSARV  CLEAR  names:  | 

Erase  glossary  entries  you  no  longer  need  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  com¬ 
mand.  If  you  want  to  erase  entries  from  a  glossary  file  on  disk,  load  the  appropriate 
glossary  file  into  the  glossary  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer  Glossary 
Merge  command,  eliminate  unwanted  entries  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  com¬ 
mand,  and  use  Transfer  Glossary  Save  to  record  the  amended  version  back  on  disk 
with  the  same  name. 

With  the  Transfer  Glossary  Clear  command,  if  you  leave  the  names  field  blank  and 
press  the  Enter  key.  Word  erases  all  glossary  entries  but  first  asks  for  your  confirma¬ 
tion  with  the  message  Enter  Y  to  clear  glossary  names. 

You  can  eliminate  a  single  entry  from  the  glossary  by  typing  its  name  or  choosing 
from  a  list.  To  eliminate  several  glossary  entries  at  once,  separate  the  names  with 
commas  (don't  leave  any  spaces  after  the  commas).  To  choose  several  names  from  a 
list,  highlight  one,  press  the  F10  key,  type  a  comma,  highlight  another,  and  so  on. 

In  one  instance,  you  use  semicolons  instead  of  commas  to  separate  glossary  en¬ 
tries.  The  Options  command  lets  you  choose  the  comma  as  the  decimal  character.  (In 
France,  Germany,  and  certain  other  countries,  the  decimal  number  1.5  is  expressed  as 
1,5.)  When  you  have  made  the  comma  the  decimal  character,  you  can  no  longer  use  it 
to  separate  entries  in  a  list.  Therefore,  you  must  use  semicolons  (;)  between  glossary 
names  when  you  are  eliminating  several  glossary  entries  at  once  with  the  Transfer 
Glossary  Clear  command.  (Similarly,  you  must  use  the  semicolon  between  page 
numbers  in  the  page  numbers  field  of  the  Print  Options  command.) 

TRANSFER  ALLSAVE 


TRANSFER:  Load  Save  Clear  Delete  Merge  Options  Rename  Glossary 


TRANSFER  ALLSAUE :  (Carried  out  as  soon  as  you  choose  it) 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Transfer  Allsave  command  saves  all  current  files  to  disk. 
This  means  you  can,  in  one  step,  save  a  document,  its  style  sheet,  and  your  glossary 
without  having  to  specify  each  in  a  separate  command. 

When  you  choose  the  Transfer  Allsave  command.  Word  carries  it  out  immedi¬ 
ately.  First,  it  displays  the  message  Saving  all  files ....  As  the  files  are  saved,  the  mes¬ 
sage  changes  to  Saving,  followed  by  the  path  and  filename  of  each  file  (document,  style 
sheet,  or  glossary)  that  contains  unsaved  changes. 
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If  the  document  you  are  saving  has  not  yet  been  given  a  filename.  Word  displays 
the  fields  of  the  Transfer  Save  command  to  request  a  filename.  If,  in  addition,  the  sum¬ 
mary  sheet  field  of  the  Options  command  is  set  to  Yes,  Word  follows  the  Transfer  Save 
command  with  the  SUMMARY  INFORMATION  fields  before  continuing  with  the 
allsave  procedure.  A  style  sheet  is  saved  to  NORMAL.STY  and  a  glossary  is  saved 
to  NORMAL.GLY,  unless  either  has  already  been  saved  under  a  different  name.  This  is 
a  convenient  command,  but  be  wary  of  it  when  you've  made  provisional  changes  to 
several  documents  or  when  you've  made  provisional  changes  to  the  glossary.  Transfer 
Allsave  saves  everything. 
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The  Family  of 
Window  Commands 


Word's  family  of  Window  commands  enables  you  to  control  the  on-screen  text 
area  in  which  you  display  documents,  footnotes,  and  annotations.  You  use  the  Win¬ 
dow  commands  to  open,  close,  and  resize  text  and  footnote/ annotation  windows. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
WINDOWS  AND  WINDOW  OPTIONS 

There  are  two  facets  to  managing  Word's  on-screen  windows:  controlling  the  win¬ 
dows  themselves  and  controlling  what  the  windows  display.  To  sharpen  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  let's  stretch  the  "window"  analogy  a  bit  by  comparing  Word's  windows  with  the 
familiar  domestic  variety. 

To  control  Word's  windows,  you  open  or  close  them,  or  you  divide  the  main  win¬ 
dow  into  smaller  "panes,"  which  you  can  choose  to  place  side  by  side  on  the  screen  or 
zoom  to  fill  the  entire  text  area.  These  actions  are  equivalent  to  installing,  removing,  or 
changing  the  shape  of  the  windows  in  a  house;  and  all  but  zooming  are  controlled  by 
the  family  of  Window  commands. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  control  the  style  of  a  Word  window  by  specifying  options, 
such  as  background  color,  document  layout,  and  whether  or  not  a  ruler  or  a  style  bar 
is  displayed.  These  options  are  equivalent  to  the  way  you  decorate  each  window  in  a 
house:  drapes  in  one,  blinds  in  another;  flowerpots  in  one,  a  collection  of  ornaments  in 
another.  The  important  point  is  that  options  (decorations)  chosen  for  one  of  Word's 
windows  do  not  affect  options  chosen  for  any  other  open  window. 

In  versions  through  4.0,  window  control  and  window  display  were  included  in  the 
family  of  Window  commands.  Window  Split,  Window  Close,  and  Window  Move 
covered  window  management,  and  Window  Options  covered  window  display. 
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Because  the  choice  between  Options  and  Window  Options  was  not  always  readily 
apparent,  beginning  with  version  5.0  the  command  menus  are  changed  to  reflect  a 
more  intuitive  breakdown  of  program,  screen,  and  window-display  options.  Although 
the  different  versions  offer  much  of  the  same  functionality,  the  Window  Options  com¬ 
mand  of  earlier  versions  is,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  a  set  of  window-display  op¬ 
tions  grouped  for  accessibility  under  the  main  Options  command  on  the  Edit  menu.  If 
you  have  a  version  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  refer  to  Chapter  19,  "The  Options  Command," 
for  descriptions  of  the  fields  of  what  is  for  you  the  Window  Options  command. 

MANAGING  WINDOWS 

Certain  rules  apply  to  the  creation  and  management  of  all  normal  windows  but 
not  necessarily  to  footnote/ annotation  windows: 

♦  A  new  window  is  allowed  only  if  both  it  and  the  window  from  which  it  is  split 
have  room  for  at  least  one  character  of  text.  Any  window  always  takes  up  more 
than  one  character  of  screen  space,  however,  because  it  has  borders,  a  selection 
bar,  and  possibly  a  style  bar.  (Even  if  you  have  screen  borders  turned  off,  split¬ 
ting  a  window  causes  both  resulting  windows  to  have  their  borders  displayed. 
Zooming  the  windows,  however,  turns  borders  off  again.) 

♦  When  a  window  is  split,  normally  the  two  resulting  parts  initially  have  every¬ 
thing  in  common.  Both  contain  the  same  document  and  the  same  options  set¬ 
tings  (as  determined  by  the  Options  or  Window  Options  command),  although 
they  may  show  different  parts  of  the  document.  However,  you  can  split  a  win¬ 
dow  and  have  the  new  window  be  blank. 

♦  After  you  have  split  a  window,  you  can  change  the  resulting  windows  inde¬ 
pendently.  Windows  can  show  different  parts  of  the  same  document,  or  they 
can  show  unrelated  documents. 

♦  The  number  in  the  upper-left  corner  of  a  window  is  highlighted  when  that  win¬ 
dow  is  active. 

♦  You  can  zoom  a  window  to  full-screen  size  by  pressing  Ctrl-Fl  or  by  placing  the 
mouse  pointer  on  the  window  number  and  clicking  the  right  button.  To  restore 
the  window  to  its  original  size,  press  Ctrl-Fl  again  or  click  the  right  button  when 
the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  window  number. 

♦  Zooming  a  document  window  that  has  a  footnote/ annotation  window  attached 
zooms  the  footnote/ annotation  window  too.  You  can  close  a  zoomed  footnote/ 
annotation  window  without  affecting  the  related  document  window. 

Whether  you  zoom  windows  or  display  several  on  the  screen  at  the  same 
time,  the  FI  key  moves  you  from  window  to  window  in  numeric  order.  If  win¬ 
dows  are  zoomed,  you  can  move  from  one  to  the  next  with  a  mouse  by  pointing 
to  the  current  window  number  and  clicking  the  left  button.  If  multiple  windows 
are  displayed,  you  can  move  from  one  window  to  any  other  with  a  mouse  by 
clicking  either  button  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  inside  the  desired  window. 
These  methods  work  for  footnote/ annotation  windows  too. 
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♦  If  you  are  using  a  mouse,  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  clicking  the  left 
button  on  the  window  number  of  a  zoomed  window  moves  you  in  reverse 
order  through  other  windows  (for  example,  from  window  3  to  window  2  to 
window  1). 

♦  You  cannot  split  a  new  document  window  from  a  zoomed  window,  but  you  can 
split  a  footnote /annotation  window  from  it. 

♦  You  can  clear  a  window  of  text  at  any  time,  provided  that  another  window  on 
the  screen  shows  some  part  of  the  same  document.  If  you  attempt  to  clear  a  win¬ 
dow  or  replace  the  document  in  it  with  another  when  the  document  has  un¬ 
saved  editing  changes  and  is  in  only  the  one  window.  Word  warns  you  with  the 
message  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to  document,  N  to  lose  changes ,  or  Esc  to  cancel. 

♦  Word  will  not  let  you  create  more  than  eight  windows,  including  footnote/ 
annotation  windows.  If  you  try,  you'll  see  the  message  Cannot  open  more  than  8 
windows  ( Too  many  windows  in  versions  prior  to  5.0). 

♦  When  a  normal  window  has  a  footnote  window,  you  cannot  split  off  an  addi¬ 
tional  window.  If  you  try,  you'll  see  the  message  Not  a  valid  window  split. 

♦  Moving  or  copying  text  from  one  window  to  another  is  as  easy  as  moving  the 
text  within  the  same  window. 


THE  WINDOW  SPLIT  SUBMENU 


WINDOW:  ‘ffilltS  Close  Move 


WINDOW  SPLIT: 


lorizontall 


Oert ical 


Footnote 


There  are  really  only  two  kinds  of  windows — normal  windows  and  footnote/ 
annotation  windows.  However,  three  Window  Split  commands  exist  because  there  are 
two  ways  to  form  a  normal  window:  You  can  split  an  existing  window  horizontally 
(from  left  to  right)  or  vertically  (from  top  to  bottom).  The  Window  Split  Footnote  com¬ 
mand  creates  a  horizontal  footnote/ annotation  window  in  the  lower  portion  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  window. 


WINDOW  SPLIT  HORIZONTAL 


WINDOW  SPLIT: 


lorizontall 


Oert ical 


Footnote 


WINDOW  SPLIT  HORIZONTAL  at  line:  |  clear  new  window:  Yes (No) 

Use  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command  to  divide  the  window  containing  the 
selection  into  two  windows.  The  new  borders  created  by  the  command  run  from  left 
to  right.  You  can  create  up  to  seven  (small)  horizontal  windows. 
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When  you  choose  this  command.  Word  proposes  the  line  containing  the  selection 
(or  the  end  of  the  selection,  if  more  than  one  line  is  selected)  as  the  place  for  the  split  to 
occur.  If  you  want  the  split  to  be  at  a  different  place,  type  the  number  of  the  line  at 
which  you  want  to  divide  the  window.  You  can  also  press  FI  and  then  use  the  Up  and 
Down  direction  keys  to  move  a  rectangular  marker  up  and  down  along  the  left  edge  of 
the  screen  to  the  point  at  which  you  want  to  split  off  the  new  window.  If  you  attempt 
to  move  the  marker  too  far  up  or  down  for  a  valid  window  split.  Word  refuses  to  move 
the  marker  and  might  beep. 

If  you  choose  Yes  in  the  clear  new  window  field,  the  new  window  will  be  blank. 

Create  a  new  horizontal  window  with  the  mouse  by  positioning  the  mouse  pointer 
on  the  right  border  of  the  existing  window.  The  pointer  changes  from  an  arrow  to  a 
blank  rectangle  in  graphics  mode,  or  to  a  taller  rectangle  in  text  mode.  Click  the  left 
button  to  split  off  the  new  window,  or  click  the  right  button  to  split  it  off  and  clear  it 
at  the  same  time.  Word  causes  your  computer  to  beep  and  displays  the  message  Not  a 
valid  window  split  when  you  click  the  button  if  a  new  window  cannot  be  split  off  at 
that  position. 


WINDOW  SPLIT  VERTICAL 


UINDOU  SPLIT:  Horizontal  JJggfEEfl  Footnote 


UINDOU  SPLIT  VERTICAL  at  column:  |  clear  new  window:  Yes (No) 

Use  the  Window  Split  Vertical  command  to  divide  the  window  containing  the 
selection  into  two  windows.  The  new  borders  created  by  the  command  run  up  and 
down.  You  can  have,  at  most,  two  vertical  splits  across  the  width  of  the  screen.  This 
means  you  can  have  no  more  than  three  side-by-side  windows. 

As  with  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command.  Word  proposes  a  location  for  the 
split.  In  this  case.  Word  proposes  the  column  containing  the  selection  (or  the  last  char¬ 
acter  of  the  selection).  Accept  the  proposed  response  or  type  in  the  number  of  the 
column  at  which  you  want  the  split  to  occur.  You  can  also  press  FI  and  then  use  the 
Right  and  Left  direction  keys  to  mark  a  spot  on  the  screen  for  the  vertical  split.  If  you 
attempt  to  move  the  marker  too  far  to  the  right.  Word  stops  it  and  causes  your  com¬ 
puter  to  beep. 

If  you  choose  Yes  in  the  clear  new  window  field,  the  new  window  will  be  blank. 

In  versions  prior  to  5.0  or  in  5.0  when  the  ruler  is  not  displayed,  create  a  new  verti¬ 
cal  window  with  the  mouse  by  positioning  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  top  border  of  the 
existing  window  and  clicking  the  left  button.  Click  the  right  button  to  both  split  off 
and  clear  the  new  window.  As  with  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command,  the  mouse 
pointer  changes  to  a  rectangular  shape.  Word  displays  a  message  and  might  beep  if 
you  click  the  button  at  a  location  that  does  not  represent  a  valid  window  split. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  if  the  ruler  is  displayed  at  the  top  of  the  window,  you 
create  a  vertical  window  split  with  the  mouse  by  pointing  to  the  location  of  the  desired 
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split,  holding  down  the  Alt  key,  and  clicking  either  the  left  button  (to  split  the  new 
window)  or  the  right  button  (to  split  and  simultaneously  clear  the  new  window).  If  the 
ruler  is  displayed  and  you  do  not  hold  down  the  Alt  key.  Word  interprets  the  click  of 
the  mouse  button  as  a  signal  that  you  want  to  set  a  tab  stop  instead.  (For  details  on 
using  the  mouse  to  set  tabs,  see  the  section  on  the  Format  Tab  commands  in  Chapter  15, 
"The  Family  of  Format  Commands.") 

WINDOW  SPLIT  FOOTNOTE 

WINDOW  SPLIT:  Horizontal  Vertical 


WINDOW  SPLIT  FOOTNOTE  at  line:  | 

Use  the  Window  Split  Footnote  command  to  partition  off  a  special  footnote/ 
annotation  area  at  the  bottom  of  a  document  window.  Word  proposes  the  location  of 
the  highlight  as  the  line  for  the  partition,  but  you  can  change  it  easily. 

Type  the  number  of  the  line  at  which  you  want  to  split  the  footnote  window  from 
the  document  window  above  it,  or  press  FI  and  then,  with  the  Up  or  Down  direction 
key,  mark  the  spot  on  the  screen.  With  a  mouse,  position  the  mouse  pointer  on  the 
right  border  of  the  text  window  at  the  line  you  want,  hold  down  the  Shift  key,  and 
click  either  button. 

Because  a  footnote  window  is  subsidiary  to  a  regular  text  window,  the  only  border 
separating  the  two  is  a  dashed  tine  like  the  one  shown  below  (the  numbers  appear  if 
you  have  turned  on  the  ruler  in  the  regular  window  with  the  Options  command): 

£_-[ - 1 - 2 - 3 - 4 - 5 - ] - 7 - 1 

The  footnote/ annotation  window  displays  any  footnotes  or  annotations  for  the 
passage  currently  in  view  in  the  document  window.  As  you  scroll  through  a  docu¬ 
ment,  footnote  and  annotation  text  appears  and  disappears  as  corresponding  reference 
marks  scroll  past  in  the  main  text  window.  When  no  reference  mark  appears  in  the 
document,  the  footnote  window  is  blank. 

Unless  a  document  is  heavily  footnoted  or  contains  long  footnotes  or  annotations, 
consider  keeping  the  footnote /annotation  window  small — perhaps  only  a  single 
line — to  keep  the  maximum  text  area  available  for  your  document.  When  a  reference 
mark  appears  on  the  screen,  the  one-line  footnote/ annotation  window  fills  with  text, 
alerting  you  to  increase  its  size  temporarily  to  read  a  multiple-line  passage.  (If  you  use 
a  mouse,  you  can  quickly  enlarge  a  footnote/ annotation  window  by  placing  the  mouse 
pointer  on  the  dashed  window  border,  holding  down  either  button,  and  moving  the 
pointer  to  a  new  location  before  releasing  the  button.) 

Editing  actions  are  somewhat  limited  when  you  work  with  footnote  or  annotation 
text.  You  can  freely  insert  new  text,  and  you  can  delete  text  up  to  but  not  including  the 
paragraph  mark  at  the  end  of  the  footnote  or  annotation.  This  means  you  can  add  to  a 
footnote  or  annotation  as  you  will,  and  you  can  delete  any  or  all  of  the  text,  including 
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paragraph  marks  within  the  footnote  or  annotation,  but  you  cannot  select  and  delete 
the  final  paragraph  mark.  If  you  try.  Word  displays  the  message  Not  a  valid  action  for 
footnotes  or  annotations  and  refuses  to  act.  To  delete  all  of  a  footnote  or  annotation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  final  paragraph  mark,  highlight  the  reference  mark  in  the  body  of  the 
document  and  delete  it.  This  action  removes  both  the  reference  mark  and  all  text 
associated  with  it. 

NOTE:  If  all  you  want  to  do  is  change  a  footnote  or  annotation  reference  mark, 
highlight  the  mark  in  the  document,  choose  the  Format  Footnote  or  Format  Annotation 
command,  type  the  new  reference  mark,  and  press  Enter.  Word  will  change  the  refer¬ 
ence  mark  both  in  the  document  and  in  front  of  the  footnote  or  annotation  text. 

When  using  a  footnote/ annotation  window,  keep  these  rules  in  mind: 

♦  You  can  close  a  footnote/ annotation  window  with  the  Window  Close  command 
or  by  clicking  both  mouse  buttons  when  the  pointer  is  on  the  right  border  of  the 
window.  But  you  cannot  clear  a  footnote/ annotation  window  with  the  Transfer 
Clear  Window  command. 

♦  Closing  a  footnote/ annotation  window  does  not  delete  or  otherwise  jeopardize 
the  text  displayed  in  it.  Word  stores  the  text  at  the  end  of  the  main  document, 
and  you  can  always  view  it  there  by  scrolling  to  the  end  of  the  document  (by 
pressing  Ctrl-PgDn)  or  by  using  the  Jump  Footnote  command. 

♦  You  can  open  a  footnote/ annotation  window  at  any  time,  but  you  cannot  write 
in  one  until  you  have  used  the  Format  Footnote  or  Format  Annotation  command 
to  place  a  reference  mark  in  the  main  text. 

♦  You  cannot  load  a  document  into  a  footnote/annotation  window. 

♦  You  cannot  footnote  a  footnote,  or  annotate  an  annotation,  nor  can  you  start  a 
new  division  in  footnote  or  annotation  text. 

♦  Zooming  a  footnote/ annotation  window  zooms  its  associated  document 
window. 

♦  You  can  close  or  resize  a  zoomed  footnote/ annotation  window  without  affect¬ 
ing  its  document  window. 

For  examples  of  footnote/ annotation  windows  and  their  use,  see  Chapter  33, 
"Power  Tools:  Multiple  Windows,"  and  the  section  on  the  Format  Footnote  command 
in  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands." 

WINDOW  CLOSE 


WINDOW:  Split  Move 

f _ | 

I 

WINDOW  CLOSE  window  number:  | 

Close  normal  and  footnote  windows  with  the  Window  Close  command.  If  there  is 
only  one  window  on  the  screen,  it  cannot  be  closed. 
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Each  window  has  its  number  displayed  in  its  upper-left  corner.  This  number 
might  change  as  you  close  other  windows.  When  you  choose  the  Window  Close  com¬ 
mand,  Word  proposes  the  number  of  the  window  that  contains  the  selection.  Accept 
the  proposed  response  or  type  the  number  of  the  window  you  want  to  close.  If  the 
window  you  are  closing  contains  unsaved  editing  changes  that  will  be  lost  when  the 
window  is  closed.  Word  displays  the  message  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to  document,  N  to 
lose  changes ,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  changes,  press  Y,  or  press  Esc  to 
cancel  the  command  and  save  the  changes  with  the  Transfer  Save  command  and  then 
try  the  Window  Close  command  again. 

You  can  close  a  normal  window — but  not  a  footnote  window — by  clicking  both 
mouse  buttons  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  top  window  border  (or,  if  the  ruler  is 
displayed,  press  the  Alt  key  and  click  both  mouse  buttons  when  the  mouse  pointer  is 
on  the  ruler).  You  can  close  either  a  normal  or  a  footnote  window  by  clicking  both 
mouse  buttons  when  the  mouse  pointer  is  on  the  right  window  border. 

WINDOW  MOVE 


WINDOW:  Split  Close 


WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  #:  |  to  row:  column: 

You  can  move  a  border  between  windows  to  make  one  larger  and  the  other 
smaller  by  repositioning  the  lower-right  corner  of  a  window  in  such  a  way  that  the 
window  borders  are  where  you  want  them.  Repositioning  the  corners  of  windows  is 
the  job  of  the  Window  Move  command  or  of  the  mouse.  If  you  use  zoomed  windows, 
you  may  need  this  command  only  when  you  want  to  see  the  contents  of  two  windows 
at  the  same  time — for  example,  the  outline  of  a  document  and  the  document  itself.  To 
resize  a  window  with  the  Window  Move  command,  first  determine  which  window  or 
windows  need  to  be  resized.  Then,  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  window  #  field,  type  the 
number  of  the  window  whose  lower-right  corner  needs  repositioning.  Word  proposes 
the  number  of  the  window  that  contains  the  selection.  Do  not  choose  the  number  of 
the  window  that  borders  the  bottom  and  right  edges  of  the  text  area  because  its  lower- 
right  corner  cannot  be  moved. 

The  to  row  field  lets  you  move  the  lower-right  corner  of  a  window  up  or  down 
on  the  screen  and  shrink  or  expand  the  window  vertically,  from  top  to  bottom.  To  do 
this,  type  in  the  number  of  the  desired  row,  or  press  FI  and  then  press  the  Up  or  Down 
direction  key  to  move  a  special  rectangular  marker  along  the  window  border  to  the 
position  you  want. 

The  to  column  field  lets  you  move  the  lower-right  corner  of  a  window  left  or  right 
and  expand  or  contract  the  window  from  side  to  side.  Type  in  a  column  number,  or 
press  FI  and  then  press  the  Right  or  Left  direction  key  to  move  the  marker  to  the 
desired  horizontal  position. 

Resizing  a  window  with  a  mouse  is  simple.  Position  the  mouse  pointer  over  the 
lower-right  corner  of  the  window,  press  and  hold  either  mouse  button  to  "grab"  the 
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corner,  move  the  pointer  to  the  new  location,  and  release  the  button.  When  you  are 
running  Word  in  graphics  mode,  the  mouse  pointer  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  four¬ 
headed  arrow  (<*)  while  you  are  moving  a  window  corner.  On  a  computer  running 
Word  in  text  mode,  the  mouse  pointer  is  an  elongated  rectangle.  Beginning  with  ver¬ 
sion  5.0,  the  rectangle  contains  a  four-corner  "crossroads"  symbol  (Hi). 
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An  accomplished  writer  I  know  organizes  her  manuscripts  and  magazine  articles 
on  toilet  paper.  White  is  her  favorite  color,  and  inexpensive  brands  are  best  because 
they're  not  too  soft. 

When  she  finishes  her  research  and  is  ready  to  put  her  thoughts  and  notes  in 
order,  she  opens  a  fresh  roll  of  paper  and  feeds  the  loose  end  into  her  typewriter. 

Bang,  bang,  bang — the  ideas  are  pounded  out,  one  to  a  square.  She  tears  them  apart 
and  deals  them  like  cards  into  piles  around  the  floor.  Observations  or  quotations  of 
similar  "suit"  are  stacked  together,  possibly  off  to  her  left.  An  intriguing  sequence  of 
events  might  be  laid  down,  like  a  triumphant  poker  hand,  to  her  right.  Over  and  over, 
she  shuffles  and  reshuffles  the  tissue  squares  until  she's  stacked  a  winning  deck.  Only 
then,  when  her  resources  and  ideas  are  lined  up  from  beginning  to  end,  does  she  begin 
to  write. 

More  commonly,  writers  use  index  cards.  Another  time-honored  tactic  is  "cut 
and  paste,"  in  which  the  elements  of  a  document  are  written  in  sections,  cut  apart,  re¬ 
arranged  in  some  new  and  pleasing  order,  and  pasted  or  taped  back  together  to  form  a 
draft.  Whatever  the  technique,  the  goals  are  the  same:  to  work  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Computers  haven't  made  paper  outlines,  index  cards,  and  other  conventional  writ¬ 
ing  tools  obsolete,  any  more  than  typewriters  made  pencils  obsolete.  But,  like  the 
typewriter,  the  computer  has  supplemented  the  writer's  tools  in  powerful  ways.  Ei¬ 
ther  Word's  glossary  feature  or  its  outlining  feature,  for  instance,  can  be  used  as  a  fast, 
modern  adaptation  of  the  cut-and-paste  technique:  You  can  electronically  shuffle 
dozens  of  elements  in  an  article  or  a  manuscript  without  scissors,  paste,  or  tape. 

This  chapter  is  the  first  of  16  on  mastering  Microsoft  Word.  In  these  chapters, 
you'll  find  some  tips  that  will  give  you  finer  control  of  the  Microsoft  Mouse.  You'll  ex¬ 
plore  Word's  document-retrieval  system.  You'll  discover  ways  to  use  multiple  win¬ 
dows.  You'll  learn  how  to  use  Word's  glossary  and  its  Search  and  Replace  commands 
in  powerful  ways. 
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You'll  expand  your  knowledge  of  macros  and  learn  how  to  use  special  instructions 
to  write  macros  that  can  ask  you  for  information  and  make  independent  decisions. 
You'll  be  introduced  to  the  subtleties  of  Word's  Print  Merge  capabilities — including 
step-by-step  instructions  on  using  five  popular  database  and  filing  programs  to  create 
mailing  lists  that  Word  can  use  for  personalized  form  letters  and  other  documents. 
You'll  also  learn  how  to  create  and  fill  in  forms,  either  manually  or  automatically. 

You'll  learn  how  to  create  and  modify  Word's  style  sheets.  You'll  discover  how  to 
use  Word's  outlining  feature  to  organize  documents  and  how  to  compile  indexes  and 
tables  of  contents.  You'll  find  out  how  to  set  up  tables  and  manipulate  columns. 
Finally,  you'll  see  how  Word  can  satisfy  everyday  desktop  publishing  needs,  with  its 
layout  and  graphics  powers  and  its  abilities  with  downloadable  fonts. 

From  here  on,  it's  presumed  you  understand  the  fundamentals  of  Word  and  are 
ready  for  hints,  tips,  and  strategies.  To  use  an  automobile  analogy:  By  now  you  know 
how  to  operate  a  car  and  are  prepared  for  suggestions  on  ways  to  sharpen  your  driv¬ 
ing  skills.  We  begin  at  the  racetrack,  with  tips  on  speed. 

Tip  #1:  Moving  the  Highlight  with  the  Mouse  or  Keyboard 

Word  gives  you  all  sorts  of  tools  that  help  you  move  the  highlight  or  extend  the 
selection  in  a  document.  Let's  begin  with  the  mouse  and  keyboard. 

NOTE:  The  keyboard  in  particular  offers  a  multitude  of  options,  not  all  of  which 
you  must  (or  even  should)  try  to  use  regularly.  Some  are  listed  here.  For  a  complete 
list,  see  Appendix  A.  Find  the  ones  most  comfortable  for  the  way  you  work  and,  when 
you  feel  like  experimenting,  try  out  the  others  to  see  which  might  be  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  to  your  repertoire. 

With  the  mouse,  you: 

♦  Point  to  text  in  the  document  window  and  click  the  left  button  to  highlight  a 
character,  click  the  right  button  to  highlight  a  word,  or  click  both  buttons  to 
highlight  a  sentence. 

♦  Place  the  mouse  pointer  in  the  selection  bar  and  click  the  left  button  to  highlight 
a  line,  click  the  right  button  to  highlight  a  paragraph,  or  click  both  buttons  to 
highlight  the  entire  document.  Or  hold  down  either  button  and  "drag"  the 
mouse  upward  or  downward  to  highlight  consecutive  lines  or  paragraphs  of 
the  document. 

♦  Place  the  mouse  pointer  in  the  scroll  bar  and  click  the  left  button  to  scroll  up 
(toward  the  beginning  of  the  document)  one  screen,  click  the  right  button  to 
scroll  down  one  screen,  or  click  both  buttons  to  move  to  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  document  as  the  mouse  pointer's  position  in  the  scroll  bar. 

NOTE:  When  you  scroll  with  the  mouse,  the  highlight  remains  where  it  was  before 
you  started  scrolling.  If  you  use  the  mouse  to  move  to  a  new  part  of  the  document, 
press  a  direction  key  or  the  Spacebar  to  return  to  your  former  location.  If  you  want  to 
remain  at  the  new  position,  move  the  highlight  by  pointing  to  a  character  and  clicking. 
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With  the  F6  through  F10  function  keys  and  the  Shift  key,  you: 

♦  Press  the  F10  key  once  to  select  a  paragraph.  Press  it  a  second  time  to  move  the 
highlight  to  the  next  paragraph.  To  highlight  the  current  paragraph  and  as 
many  consecutive  paragraphs  as  you  want,  press  F10  to  highlight  the  current 
paragraph,  press  F6  to  extend  the  selection,  and  then  press  F10  as  many  times  as 
necessary  to  highlight  the  paragraphs  you  want. 

♦  Move  backward  one  sentence  at  a  time  by  alternately  pressing  Shift-F7  and  F7. 
To  move  forward  a  sentence  at  a  time,  alternately  press  Shift-F8  and  F8. 

♦  Extend  the  selection  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  a  word  by  pressing  F6  fol¬ 
lowed  by  F8.  Extend  the  selection  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  a  word  by 
pressing  F6  followed  by  F7. 

♦  Extend  the  selection  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  by  pressing  F6  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Shift-F8.  Extend  the  selection  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  by  pressing  F6  followed  by  Shift-F7. 

♦  Extend  the  selection  from  its  current  location  to  the  end  of  a  paragraph  by 
pressing  F6  followed  by  F10.  Extend  the  selection  from  the  current  location  to 
the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  by  pressing  F6  followed  by  F9. 

♦  Extend  the  selection  from  the  first  highlighted  character  to  the  same  relative 
location  in  the  next  line  by  pressing  F6  followed  by  the  Down  key.  Extend  it  to 
the  same  relative  location  in  the  preceding  line  by  pressing  F6  followed  by 
the  Up  key.  Extend  the  selection  from  the  current  location  to  the  end  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  by  pressing  F6,  the  Down  key,  and  the  End  key.  Extend  it  from  the 
current  location  to  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  line  by  pressing  F6,  the  Up 
key,  and  the  Home  key. 

♦  Extend  the  selection  to  the  end  of  a  line  by  pressing  F6  followed  by  End.  Extend 
the  selection  to  the  beginning  of  the  line  by  pressing  F6  followed  by  Home. 
Select  the  entire  line  by  pressing  Shift-F9. 

♦  Use  the  Shift  key,  if  you  want,  instead  of  F6  to  extend  the  selection.  This  does 
not  require  you  to  turn  off  Extend  Selection  mode  to  stop  selecting. 

♦  Add  text  at  the  beginning  of  a  selection  extended  with  the  F7  through  F10  keys 
simply  by  typing.  Add  text  at  the  end  of  such  a  selection  by  pressing  the  Right 
direction  key  or  F8.  (If  the  end  of  the  selection  is  a  paragraph  mark,  press  the 
End  key  to  insert  text  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph;  press  the  Right  direction  key 
or  the  F8  key  to  insert  text  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  paragraph.) 

♦  Add  text  at  the  beginning  of  a  selection  extended  with  the  F6  key  simply  by  typ¬ 
ing.  Add  text  at  the  end  of  such  a  selection  by  pressing  F6  and  then  pressing  the 
Right  direction  key  or  F8. 

With  the  Ctrl  and  direction  keys,  you: 

♦  Press  Ctrl  and  the  Right  direction  key  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  first  character 
of  the  next  word.  Press  Ctrl  and  the  Left  direction  key  to  move  the  highlight  to 
the  first  character  of  the  current  or  previous  word. 
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Press  Ctrl  and  the  Down  direction  key  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  first  char¬ 
acter  of  the  next  paragraph.  Press  Ctrl  and  the  Up  direction  key  to  move  the 
highlight  to  the  first  character  of  the  current  or  previous  paragraph. 

Press  Ctrl-Home  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  first  character  in  the  text  window. 
Press  Ctrl-End  to  move  the  selection  to  the  first  character  in  the  last  line  in  the 
text  window. 

In  versions  beginning  with  5.0,  press  Ctrl-5  (on  the  keypad,  not  the  top  row  of 
the  keyboard)  and  then  press  the  Left  or  Right  direction  key  to  move  between 
columns,  side-by-side  paragraphs,  or  absolutely  positioned  paragraphs. 

Hold  down  Ctrl-Shift  to  anchor  the  highlight  at  its  original  position  while  you 
press  one  of  the  following  direction  keys:  Up  or  Down  to  extend  the  selection  a 
paragraph  at  a  time;  Left  or  Right  to  extend  the  selection  a  word  at  a  time;  PgUp 
or  PgDn  to  extend  the  selection  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  document;  Home 
or  End  to  extend  the  selection  to  the  first  character  of  the  first  or  last  line  in  the 
text  window. 

If  using  Ctrl-Shift  with  the  Up,  Down,  PgUp,  PgDn,  Home,  or  End  key  selects  too 
much  or  too  little  text,  continue  holding  down  the  Ctrl  and  Shift  keys  and  refine  the 
selection  with  the  Left  or  Right  direction  key.  For  example,  if  you  press  the  Shift-Ctrl- 
Home  key  combination  with  the  highlight  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  window,  all 
text  from  the  position  of  the  highlight  back  to  the  first  character  in  the  window  is  high¬ 
lighted.  To  reduce  the  selection  a  word  at  a  time,  use  the  Right  direction  key.  To  ex¬ 
pand  the  selection  a  word  at  a  time,  use  the  Left  direction  key. 

Tip  #2:  Moving  Around  in  a  Document 

Word  gives  you  other  interesting  (and  speedy)  ways  to  move  around  in  a  docu¬ 
ment:  via  an  outline  or,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  with  the  special  place  markers 
called  bookmarks. 

Word's  outlining  feature  is  described  in  Chapter  36,  "Power  Tools:  Outlining."  If 
you've  never  considered  using  outlines,  this  tip  will  pique  your  curiosity  by  telling 
you  what  can  be  done;  Chapter  36  tells  you  how  to  do  it. 

Briefly,  Word's  outlining  feature  exists  to  help  you  organize  your  thoughts  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  sections  of  a  manuscript.  After  you've  created  an  outline,  you  can  move 
back  and  forth  between  viewing  the  document  and  viewing  its  outline  (in  the  mode 
known  as  outline  view).  Better  still,  you  can  choose  to  "collapse"  body  text — make  it 
disappear  temporarily  so  that,  in  outline  view,  you  see  only  the  structure  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  not  the  associated  text. 

You  can  use  this  same  feature  to  move  the  highlight  quickly  from  place  to  place  in 
the  document.  As  Chapter  36  explains,  doing  this  is  analogous  to  traversing  science  fic¬ 
tion's  hyperspace  en  route  to  a  distant  galaxy.  With  Word,  your  "hyperspace"  is  an 
outline  in  which  you've  collapsed  the  text  under  each  heading.  You  enter  it  by  press¬ 
ing  Shift-F2  for  outline  view,  and  you  select  your  destination  by  highlighting  the 
heading  of  your  choice.  To  emerge  into  "normal  space,"  you  press  Shift-F2  again  to 
return  to  your  document — at  the  heading  you  most  recently  selected,  no  matter  how 
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far  it  is  from  your  former  position  in  the  document.  You  can  even  move  the  highlight 
to  a  particular  paragraph  under  a  particular  heading:  Enter  outline  view,  expand  the 
text  under  the  heading  of  your  choice,  select  the  paragraph  you  want,  and  then  return 
to  your  document  at  the  location  you  selected. 

Another  easy  way  to  move  around  a  document  is  by  using  bookmarks.  As  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chapter  17,  you  create  a  bookmark  (your  destination)  by  selecting  whatever 
text  you  want  and  giving  it  a  unique  name  with  the  Format  bookmarK  command. 
When  a  bookmark  name  exists,  you  use  the  Jump  bookmarK  command  to  move  almost 
instantly  to  the  text  you  named.  Word  even  shows  you  exactly  the  text  you  originally 
selected  by  highlighting  it  all. 

Tip  #3:  Keys  That  Change  Case 

Have  you  ever  typed  something — a  heading,  a  caption,  a  person's  rank  or  title — 
only  to  retype  it  with  different  capitalization?  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  lets 
you  use  the  Ctrl-F4  key  combination  while  editing  a  document  to  change  the  case  of 
selected  text.  When  you  press  Ctrl-F4,  either  once  or  repeatedly.  Word  cycles  through 
the  following  types  of  capitalization:  from  lowercase  (major  general),  to  all  capitals 
(MAJOR  GENERAL),  to  first  letter  capitalized  (Major  General).  Thus,  if  you  begin  with 
lowercase,  pressing  Ctrl~F4  changes  the  text  to  all  capitals;  pressing  Ctrl-F4  again 
changes  the  text  to  initial  capitals.  Pressing  Ctrl-F4  twice  when  the  selected  text  consists 
of  uppercase  and  lowercase  changes  the  words  to  lowercase  and  then  to  all  capitals. 

Changing  capitalization  with  Ctrl-F4  is  equivalent  to  doing  so  with  the  Caps  Lock 
key  or  the  Shift  key.  You  can  add  or  change  character  formatting,  including  hidden 
text,  with  a  style  sheet  or  with  the  Format  Character  command. 

When  you  use  Ctrl-F4  to  change  selected  text  to  initial  capitals,  remember  that 
Word  capitalizes  the  first  letter  of  every  word  you  selected,  including  a,  and ,  and  the 
and  short  prepositions,  such  as  with  and  in.  Because  headings  and  titles  often  use 
lowercase  for  such  words,  you  might  need  to  edit  the  results.  For  details  on  the  use  of 
Ctrl-F4,  see  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands." 

Tip  #4:  Moving  the  Highlight  Among  Commands  and  Fields 

The  function  keys  F7  through  F10,  the  direction  keys,  and  the  Home,  End,  PgUp, 
and  PgDn  keys  all  help  you  move  around  in  command  fields. 

♦  Press  F8  to  select  the  next  word  in  a  field  (part  of  a  pathname,  for  example); 
press  F7  to  select  the  previous  word. 

♦  Press  F10  to  select  the  next  character;  press  F9  to  select  the  previous  one. 

♦  Press  the  Up  key  to  move  the  highlight  up  one  line;  press  the  Down  key  to  move 
it  down  one  line. 

♦  Press  the  Right  direction  key  to  select  either  the  next  command  or  the  next  field; 
press  the  Left  direction  key  to  select  the  previous  command  or  field. 

♦  Press  the  Home  or  PgUp  key  to  select  the  first  command  or  field;  press  the  End 
or  PgDn  key  to  select  the  last. 
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Tip  #5:  Keys  That  Change  Scrolling 

The  Scroll  Lock  key  causes  the  highlight  to  remain  stationary  so  that  when  you 
press  a  direction  key,  the  text,  rather  than  the  highlight,  moves.  When  you  press  the 
Scroll  Lock  key,  the  letters  SL  are  usually  displayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  This 
key  is  a  toggle,  so  remember  to  turn  it  off  when  you  are  finished. 

♦  Turn  Scroll  Lock  on  and  press  the  Down  key  to  scroll  the  text  one  line  up,  caus¬ 
ing  the  highlight  to  "move  down"  one  line  toward  the  end  of  the  document.  Use 
the  Up  key  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 

♦  If  the  document  is  wider  than  the  window,  turn  Scroll  Lock  on  and  press  the 
Right  key  to  scroll  to  the  right  one-third  of  the  window.  This  is  useful  when 
lines  are  longer  than  the  text  window  is  wide. 

Tip  #6:  Keys  That  Execute  Commands 

Don't  overlook  the  shortcut  key  combinations  that  carry  out  some  of  the  most 
commonly  used  commands.  They  are  listed  in  the  following  table.  Key  combinations 
that  perform  different  actions  in  versions  4.0  and  5.0  are  identified  in  the  Version 
column. 


To 

Press 

Instead  of  choosing 

Toggle  Version 

Undo  an  edit 

Shift-Fl 

Undo 

Y 

Repeat  a  search 

Shift-F4 

Search 

Create  a  running  head 
(top) 

Use  the  thesaurus 

Ctrl-F2 

Format  Running-head  Top 

Ctrl-F6 

Library  thEsaurus 

Load  a  file 

Ctrl-F7 

Transfer  Load 

Print  a  file 

Ctrl-F8 

Print  Printer 

Preview  a  file 

Ctrl-F9 

Print  preView 

5.0 

Repaginate  a  file 

Ctrl-F9 

Print  Repaginate 

4.0 

Save  a  file 

Ctrl-FlO 

Transfer  Save 

Set  a  tab  stop 

Alt-Fl 

Format  Tab  Set 

Create  a  running  head 

Alt-F2 

Format  Running-head 

(bottom) 

Copy  selected  text  to 

Alt-F3 

Bottom 

Copy 

the  scrap 

See  columns  on  screen 

Alt-F4 

Options  show  layout 

Y 

5.0 

Set  margins 

AIt-F4 

Format  Division  Margins 

4.0 

Jump  to  a  page 

Alt-F5 

Jump  Page 

Use  Spell 

Alt-F6 

Library  Spell 

Show  line  breaks 

Alt-F7 

Options  show  line  breaks 

Y 
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To 


Press  Instead  of  choosing  Toggle  Version 


Change  font  name  Alt-F8 

Alternate  between  cur-  ^lt-F9 
rent  and  previous 
display  modes 

Record  a  style  Alt-FlO 


Format  Character 
Options  display  mode  Y 


Format  Stylesheet  Record 


Tip  #7:  Shift-F8,  F10,  and  the  Paragraph  Mark 

The  Shift-F8  key  combination  selects  a  sentence;  the  F10  key  selects  a  paragraph. 
The  distinction  is  unmistakable — until  you  select  a  single-sentence  paragraph.  At 
first  glance,  either  operation  appears  to  highlight  the  sentence /paragraph.  But  F10 
also  selects  the  paragraph  mark  at  the  end.  If  the  paragraph  mark  has  not  been  made 
visible,  the  difference  in  the  two  selections  isn't  obvious.  But  the  effects  are.  Two 
examples: 

♦  Suppose  you  delete  the  selection.  The  whole  paragraph  disappears  if  you 
selected  with  F10,  but  the  paragraph  mark  remains  if  you  used  Shift-F8.  Conse¬ 
quently,  with  Shift-F8  the  space  occupied  by  the  paragraph  mark  and  the  for¬ 
matting  of  the  paragraph  remain,  even  though  the  paragraph  mark  might  not 
be  visible. 

♦  Suppose  you  apply  character  formatting  to  the  selection.  If  you  use  Shift-F8  (or 
Shift-F7),  the  formatting  is  limited  to  the  visible  characters.  But  if  you  use  F10, 
the  paragraph  mark  is  formatted  too.  This  means  that  any  new  writing  at  the 
location  of  the  mark — or  in  a  new  paragraph  formed  by  pressing  the  Enter  key 
at  the  end  of  the  existing  paragraph — will  have  the  same  character  formatting. 
This  can  help  or  hinder,  depending  on  whether  you  want  the  character  format¬ 
ting  to  continue. 

NOTE:  The  first  time  you  use  them,  Shift-F7  and  Shift-F8  have  the  same  effect — 
they  highlight  the  current  sentence.  However,  if  you  immediately  use  Shift-F7  again, 
it  moves  the  highlight  backward  in  the  document,  selecting  the  previous  sentence; 
Shift-F8  moves  the  highlight  forward,  selecting  the  next  sentence. 


Tip  #8:  Transposing  Characters 

To  transpose  two  characters  rapidly,  select  one  of  the  two  and  press  the  Del  key. 
Then  press  the  direction  key  corresponding  to  the  direction  in  which  you  want  to 
move  the  letter,  and  press  the  Ins  key. 
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Tip  #9:  Moving  Two  Passages  at  the  Same  Time 

To  move  two  unconnected  passages  at  the  same  time: 

1.  Delete  one  of  the  passages  to  the  glossary,  giving  it  a  name  (nothing  fancy — 
any  unused  character  or  two  will  do). 

2.  Delete  the  other  passage  to  the  scrap. 

3.  Scroll  to  the  destination  for  the  passage  in  the  scrap  and  insert  it  by  pressing 
the  Ins  key. 

4.  Scroll  to  the  destination  for  the  passage  in  the  glossary  and  insert  it  by  typing 
the  glossary  name  and  pressing  the  F3  key  or  by  using  the  Insert  command  and 
the  glossary  name. 

An  alternative  method  uses  the  mouse: 

1.  Delete  the  first  passage  to  the  scrap;  select  the  second  passage. 

2.  Place  the  mouse  pointer  in  the  scroll  bar  so  that  the  selection  doesn't  change, 
and  then  scroll  to  the  destination  for  the  selected  passage.  (Use  the  mouse  to 
scroll,  not  the  keyboard.) 

3.  Position  the  mouse  pointer  where  you  want  to  insert  the  selected  passage;  hold 
down  the  Ctrl  key  and  click  either  mouse  button  to  complete  the  move. 

4.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  new  location  for  the  text  in  the  scrap  and  insert  it. 

Tip  #10:  Four  Ways  to  Combine  Often-used  Text 

If  you  frequently  use  the  same  passages  in  different  documents,  don't  overlook  the 
four  tools  Word  provides  to  make  your  job  easier: 

♦  The  glossary  lets  you  store  passages  in  memory  for  insertion  in  the  active  docu¬ 
ment.  If  you  want,  you  can  save  these  passages  on  disk,  as  a  glossary  file,  for  use 
in  subsequent  editing  sessions. 

♦  The  Transfer  Merge  command  inserts  the  entire  contents  of  a  document  stored 
on  disk  into  the  current  document,  at  the  location  of  the  selection.  A  document 
on  disk  need  not  be  long;  it  can  be  as  short  as  a  word  or  two.  The  Transfer 
Merge  command  is  particularly  useful  when  you  have  boilerplate  paragraphs 
you  want  listed  on  your  disk  directories  as  separate,  easily  identified  elements. 

♦  The  Library  Link  Document  command  lets  you  merge  into  the  current  docu¬ 
ment  either  an  entire  other  document  or  a  portion  of  another  document  that  is 
marked  with  a  bookmark. 

♦  If  you  know  how  to  use  Word's  Merge  feature,  bear  in  mind  that  the  instruction 
«INCLUDE  filename.doc»  merges  any  document  from  disk  directly  into  the  docu¬ 
ment  containing  the  selection.  This  instruction  is  similar  to  the  Transfer  Merge 
command,  except  that  «INCLUDE»  does  not  display  the  inserted  text  on  the 
screen;  the  text  is  merged  into  the  document  at  the  time  of  printing  (with  the  Print 
Merge  Printer  command).  To  view  a  merged  document  before  it  is  printed,  use 
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the  Print  Merge  Document  command  to  combine  the  original  and  merged  files 
into  a  third  file,  to  which  you  give  a  separate  filename  and  which  you  can  dis¬ 
play  on  screen  like  any  other  file.  (If  you  are  not  familiar  with  Merge — Word's 
ability  to  produce  personalized  form  letters  and  other  kinds  of  documents — see 
Chapter  34,  "Power  Tools:  Merge.") 

Tip  #11:  Returning  to  the  Last  Editing  Location 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  return  to  the  place  in  a  document  where  you  were  last 
adding  text  or  editing.  For  example,  suppose  you  jump  or  scroll  away  and  want  to 
return  to  the  spot  where  you  were  typing,  or  you  accidentally  select  a  paragraph  and 
want  to  return  the  selection  to  where  it  was  before,  or  you  change  your  mind  while 
quitting  Word  and  want  the  selection  to  resume  its  previous  size  and  location. 

To  return  to  the  last  place  you  changed  content:  Use  the  Undo  command  twice  in 
a  row  and  then  press  the  Right  direction  key.  This  will  shrink  the  selection  to  a  single 
character,  positioned  immediately  after  your  last  insertion  or  edit  of  text. 

Tip  #12:  Returning  to  the  Beginning  of  an  Insertion 

When  you  insert  a  passage  with  the  Insert  command,  the  Ins  key,  or  the  Transfer 
Merge  command,  the  action  finishes  with  the  selection  positioned  on  the  first  charac¬ 
ter  following  the  insertion.  To  return  the  selection  to  the  beginning  of  the  insertion, 
use  the  Undo  command  twice  in  a  row  and  then  (optionally)  press  the  Left  direction 
key.  If  you  conclude  by  pressing  the  Left  direction  key,  any  new  typing  will  be  at  the 
location  of  the  character  preceding  the  selection.  If  you  don't  press  the  Left  direction 
key,  any  new  typing  will  be  at  the  location  of  the  first  character  of  the  selection. 

Tip  #13:  Selecting  Paragraphs 

Sometimes  you  might  have  a  large  number  of  paragraphs  you  want  to  move 
around  or  delete.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  the  F9  and  F10  keys  to  select  whole  para¬ 
graphs.  As  noted  in  Tip  #1,  pressing  the  F9  key  twice  moves  you  to  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  and  selects  it;  doing  the  same  with  F10  selects  the  following  paragraph. 

An  even  faster  way  is  to  switch  temporarily  into  outline  organize  mode.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  pressing  Shift-F2  followed  by  Shift-F5.  Once  you  are  in  outline  organize 
mode,  whole  paragraphs  are  always  selected,  and  you  can  easily  delete  or  move  them. 
Pressing  the  Up  or  Left  direction  key  moves  you  to  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  press¬ 
ing  the  Down  or  Right  direction  key  moves  you  to  the  following  paragraph. 

Tip  #14:  Formatting  a  New  Paragraph 

To  create  a  new  paragraph  that  matches  the  formatting  of  a  neighboring  para¬ 
graph,  create  the  new  paragraph  from  the  old  one,  exactly  as  Word  does  when  you 
press  the  Enter  key  while  creating  a  new  document.  Use  the  Options  command  to 
make  nonprinting  characters  (including  paragraph  marks)  partially  or  completely 
visible.  Then  take  one  of  the  following  two  actions. 
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♦  Place  the  selection  on  the  first  character  of  the  existing  paragraph,  press  the 
Enter  key,  and  then  press  the  Up  direction  key.  This  creates  a  new,  similarly 
formatted  paragraph  that  precedes  the  existing  one. 

♦  Or  place  the  selection  on  the  paragraph  mark  at  the  end  of  the  existing  para¬ 
graph  and  press  the  Enter  key.  This  creates  a  new,  similarly  formatted  para¬ 
graph  that  follows  the  existing  one. 

Keep  these  techniques  in  mind  when  you  add  a  paragraph  between  two  existing 
paragraphs  that  have  different  formatting.  Choose  which  paragraph  you  want  the 
new  one  to  match  and  press  the  Enter  key  when  the  highlight  is  on  either  its  first  char¬ 
acter  or  its  paragraph  mark. 

Tip  #15:  Adding  Characters  to  a  Formatted  Zone 

When  adding  new  characters  to  the  very  end  of  a  string  of  characters  that  are  un¬ 
derlined  or  otherwise  formatted,  decide  whether  you  want  the  new  characters  to  have 
the  same  formatting  as  the  existing  ones.  If  you  do,  position  the  selection  on  the  last 
formatted  character,  retype  it,  and  then  continue  typing.  Conclude  by  deleting  the 
character  you  retyped.  If  you  don't  want  new  characters  to  be  formatted  like  the 
others,  begin  typing  at  the  first  space  following  the  formatted  characters. 

Tip  #16:  Copying  Formatting  with  the  Keyboard 

The  most  powerful  way  to  copy  and  reapply  formatting  is  by  using  the  Format 
Stylesheet  Record  command.  For  temporary  use  in  a  single  document,  all  you  need  do 
is  choose  the  command,  assign  the  formatting  any  one-letter  or  two-letter  key  code 
that  strikes  your  fancy,  tell  Word  whether  you  want  to  copy  character,  paragraph,  or 
division  formatting,  and  then  let  Word  worry  about  choosing  and  proposing  an 
available  variant  number. 

For  use  with  many  documents,  especially  if  you  use  style  sheets  routinely,  you 
should  use  a  little  more  discretion  in  assigning  key  codes  and  variants  that  are  com¬ 
patible  with  other  style  sheets,  but  otherwise  the  task  is  equally  simple.  Save  the  for¬ 
mats  as  a  style  sheet  with  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Save  command,  or  save  them  as  a 
style  sheet  named  NORMAL.STY  when  Word  asks  what  to  do  with  them  when 
you  quit. 

If  you  don't  use  style  sheets,  you  can  use  the  keyboard  to  copy  character,  para¬ 
graph,  or  division  formatting  from  one  location  to  another  without  copying  content. 
You  can  even  copy  formatting  from  one  document  to  another,  using  several  windows. 
These  are  the  steps: 

1.  Select  some  text  that  is  formatted  in  the  desired  way.  This  text  can  be  a  single 
character  with  the  character  formatting  you  want,  or  it  can  be  part  of  a  para¬ 
graph  or  division  that  is  formatted  the  way  you  want. 

2.  Choose  the  appropriate  Format  command  and,  without  making  any  changes  in 
its  command  fields,  press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  it  out.  For  example,  if  you  want 
to  copy  character  formatting,  choose  Format  Character  and  press  Enter. 
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3.  Before  doing  any  other  editing,  select  the  character(s),  paragraph(s),  or  divi- 
sion(s)  you  want  to  format  to  match  the  sample.  If  the  text  to  be  formatted  is  a 
paragraph  or  a  division,  remember  that  you  needn't  select  it  all. 

4.  Press  the  F4  key,  which  repeats  the  last  editing  act.  Word  applies  the  formatting 
from  the  sample  to  the  selected  text. 


Tip  #17:  Using  Lists,  Drives,  and  Directories 

Pressing  the  FI  key  when  Word's  message  line  indicates  you  can  do  so  is  the  surest 
way  to  fill  in  a  command  field:  no  typing  errors  and  no  chance  of  making  a  choice 
Word  cannot  accept.  Depending  on  the  speed  of  your  machine,  the  FI  key  can  be  the 
quickest  method  too. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  Word's  lists,  when 
they  show  document  names  or  other  filenames,  enable  you  to  find  and  use  files  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directories  or  on  different  drives.  When  you  highlight  a  command  field  that  lets 
you  choose  a  filename  from  a  list.  Word  responds  by  displaying  entries  like  this: 


C:\yORDV*. DOC 

mmsMm 

BIZLIST.DOC 

FUNDLIST.DOC 

INUITE.DOC 

MAILORDR.DOC 

MEETING.DOC 

PHONORDR.DOC 


jPRODUCTS.DOC 

SALENOTE.DOC 

SAMPL1.DOC 

SAf1PL2.DOC 

SAMPL3.DOC 

SAMPLE1.DOC 

TECHNOTE.DOC 


THANKS.DOC 
USERNOTE.DOC 
[.  .] 

[B00K1] 

[B00K2] 

[LETTERS] 


[MASSMAIL] 

[REPORTS] 

[TABLES] 

[A:] 

[C:] 

[D :  ] 


Thus,  you  don't  have  to  type  a  drive  letter  or  pathname  (perhaps  mumbling  to 
yourself,  "I  think  it's  there").  Nor  do  you  have  to  quit  Word  or  use  the  Library  Run 
command  to  return  to  the  system  prompt  and  call  for  a  directory  listing.  Instead, 
while  a  list  is  displayed,  you  simply  highlight  one  of  the  entries  in  square  brackets  ([]). 

Letters  followed  by  a  colon  indicate  different  drives.  All-capital  names  in  brackets 
indicate  subdirectories  of  the  current  directory.  The  double-dot  entry  acts  as  an  eleva¬ 
tor  that  will  take  you  up  one  level  in  your  directory  structure.  All  told,  the  drive  let¬ 
ters,  subdirectory  names,  and  double  dots  are  your  keys  to  finding  any  file  Word  can 
recognize,  in  any  directory  on  any  disk  in  any  drive  attached  to  your  system.  Further¬ 
more,  because  your  search  for  a  file  can  require  looking  in  a  number  of  locations,  you 
can  request  list  after  list  simply  by  highlighting  your  choice  and  pressing  the  Tab  key 
or  the  Enter  key.  Word  will  not  stop  until  you  either  press  the  Esc  key  to  abort  the  com¬ 
mand  or  highlight  a  filename  and  press  Enter. 

Tip  #18:  Speedier  Scrolling 

Starting  Word  with  the  / c  option  in  versions  prior  to  5.0  or  switching  from 
graphics  mode  to  text  mode  (in  any  version)  speeds  up  the  scrolling.  Turning  off  the 
style  bar  can  increase  the  speed  at  which  Word  updates  the  screen's  contents,  as  can 
turning  off  line  numbers,  closing  unneeded  zoomed  windows,  and  turning  off  win¬ 
dow  borders.  If  you're  scrolling  more  than  a  few  screens  down  toward  the  end  of 
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a  document,  you  might  find  that  clicking  the  right  mouse  button  when  the  mouse 
pointer  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  left  window  border  is  faster  than  pressing  the  PgDn 
key.  And  if  you're  scrolling  several  screens  up  toward  the  beginning  of  a  document, 
clicking  the  left  button  with  the  mouse  pointer  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  border  might 
be  faster  than  using  the  PgUp  key.  When  you  click  the  left  button  several  times.  Word 
jumps  up  or  down  in  the  document  rather  than  scrolling  through  the  intermediate 
screens.  When  you  click  both  buttons  with  the  mouse  pointer  on  the  left  border.  Word 
moves  you  to  the  same  relative  position  in  the  document. 

And  speaking  of  jumping,  don't  forget  outlines,  bookmarks,  and  the  Jump 
commands. 

If  the  highlight  doesn't  move  quickly  enough  for  you,  set  the  cursor  speed  field  of 
the  Options  command  to  a  higher  number;  the  default  is  3,  and  the  possibilities  are  0 
through  9.  (Setting  the  cursor  speed  to  9,  however,  really  zips  the  highlight  along; 
you'll  need  some  dexterity  to  stop  it  where  you  want.) 

Tip  #19:  Queued  Printing 

Don't  overlook  queued  printing,  which  lets  you  print  one  document  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  write  or  edit  another.  The  Print  Options  command  lets  you  put  a  document 
on  disk  in  a  queue  for  printing,  and  four  Print  Queue  commands  give  you  control 
once  printing  begins.  Queued  printing  slows  the  performance  of  Word  if  you're  trying 
to  create  or  edit  a  document  at  the  same  time,  but  it  can  put  time  to  good  use  by  keep¬ 
ing  your  computer  and  printer  busy  when  you're  in  a  meeting,  out  to  lunch,  on  the 
phone. . .any  time  you  don't  need  your  computer  for  awhile. 

Tip  #20:  Virtues  of  Superior  Hardware 

As  with  many  other  activities,  the  quality  of  your  tools  can  affect  the  quality  and 
speed  of  your  work.  A  high-speed  printer  not  only  saves  time,  it  encourages  you  to 
make  frequent  printouts  of  your  work  in  progress.  Reading  your  words  on  paper 
probably  gives  you  a  better  sense  of  the  flow  and  organization  of  your  writing,  and 
thus  a  fast  printer  might  contribute  indirectly  to  better  writing. 

Sharp  screen  resolution  helps  many  people  work  more  quickly  and  stick  with  it 
longer.  For  information  about  the  available  choices  of  video  circuit  boards,  see  Chap¬ 
ter  4,  "Setting  Up." 

Finally,  the  computer  itself  makes  a  difference.  Unlike  less  sophisticated  word 
processors.  Word  takes  full  advantage  of  the  computing  speed  of  the  new  generation 
of  faster  personal  computers  based  on  such  chips  as  the  Intel  80386.  If  you  have  an  8088- 
based  computer,  such  as  the  original  IBM  PC,  Word  works  fine;  but  you  can  squeeze 
out  extra  performance  by  installing  an  add-on  board  with  a  faster  processor.  And  a 
hard  disk  not  only  increases  storage,  it  significantly  speeds  up  the  operation  of  Word 
and  makes  Word's  multiple-window  capability  more  useful. 
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Tip  #21:  Monitoring  Progress  with  a  Spreadsheet 

To  track  the  total  number  of  pages  in  a  manuscript  or  report,  consider  using  a 
spreadsheet  program.  You  can  run  it  through  Word  using  the  Library  Run  command 
(see  Tip  #22),  devoting  one  spreadsheet  row  to  each  chapter  or  section.  Cells  can  show 
the  chapter's  number  of  words  or  illustrations,  or  the  projected  number  of  pages 
(calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  words  by  the  estimated  number  of  words  per 
page).  It  can  calculate,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  your  total  number  of  words  or  pages  and 
how  close  you  are  to  completion. 

Incidentally,  you  can  incorporate  the  output  of  a  spreadsheet  into  a  Word  docu¬ 
ment  with  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command  (Library  Link  in  version  4.0).  This 
is  useful  if  you  want  to  show  a  table  of  numbers  or  if  you  want  to  include  data  from 
your  spreadsheet  without  retyping  it.  If  you  have  a  version  of  Word  earlier  than  4.0, 
check  to  see  if  your  spreadsheet  program  can  print  an  ASCII  file  to  disk.  Multiplan 
does  this  with  its  Print  File  command,  and  Lotus  1-2-3  has  a  Print  File  Options  Other 
command  that  lets  you  direct  "unformatted"  output  to  a  file.  Word  loads  these  like 
any  other  unformatted  files,  and  you  can  merge  or  copy  them  into  documents. 

Tip  #22:  Batch  Files 

If  you  are  a  creator  of  batch  files,  you  know  that  you  can  create  a  batch  file  with  a 
single-letter  name  and  use  the  file  to  start  an  application  program.  As  long  as  the  file¬ 
name  ends  with  the  extension  .BAT,  typing  the  single  letter  at  the  system  prompt  is  the 
equivalent  of  typing  the  start-up  command  for  the  program.  If  the  program  requires 
(or  if  you  habitually  use)  certain  start-up  instructions,  you  can  include  those  in  the 
batch  file  instead  of  typing  them  as  parameters  with  the  start-up  command.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  can  create  a  batch  file  named  M.BAT  that  starts  Multiplan  and  loads  a  par¬ 
ticular  Multiplan  file  (or  does  any  number  of  other  things  in  sequence)  when  you 
simply  type  the  letter  m. 

Within  Word,  you  can  use  such  batch  files  as  "make-believe"  Library  Run  com¬ 
mands  because  Library  Run  will  execute  a  batch  file  just  as  if  you  had  typed  the 
single-letter  name  at  the  system  prompt.  To  start  the  Multiplan  batch  file  mentioned 
above,  for  example,  you  could  simply  press  Esc  and  then  press  the  letters  L,  R,  and  M 
(much  as  you  would  press  Esc  FDM  for  the  Format  Division  Margins  command). 

In  this  example,  the  first  line  of  the  Multiplan  batch  file  might  be  c:  (to  change  to 
drive  C),  the  next  line  might  be  cd\spread  (to  change  directories  to  one  called  SPREAD), 
and  the  third  line  might  be  mp  count  (to  start  Multiplan  and  load  the  Multiplan  file 
called  COUNT).  To  create  the  batch  file,  you  would  press  the  Enter  key  at  the  end  of 
each  line  and  save  the  file  with  Word's  Transfer  Save  command,  giving  it  a  name  end¬ 
ing  with  the  extension  .BAT  and  choosing  Text-only  in  the  format  field  (No  in  the  format¬ 
ted  field  in  versions  prior  to  5.0). 

Now,  if  you  were  to  use  the  Library  Run  command  and  type  the  single-letter 
name  of  the  batch  file,  the  lines  in  the  batch  file  would  be  executed  just  as  if  you  had 
typed  them  at  the  system  prompt:  The  computer  would  change  to  the  C  drive,  change 
to  the  SPREAD  directory,  start  Multiplan,  and  load  the  file  named  COUNT.  When  you 
quit  Multiplan,  the  computer  would  display  the  message  Press  a  key  to  resume  Word. 
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NOTE:  Your  ability  to  run  batch  files  in  this  way  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  memory  requirements  and  on  the  amount  of  memory  your  computer  has. 
If  you  want,  try  this  technique  with  your  favorite  programs.  (To  err  on  the  side  of  cau¬ 
tion,  save  your  current  Word  document  first.)  If  the  program  starts  up  from  within 
Word,  fine.  If  not,  your  batch  file  will  still  run  from  the  system  prompt.  Also,  batch 
file  names  can  be  longer  than  one  character — they  can  be  as  long  as  eight  characters. 

Tip  #23:  Dedicating  Your  Computer  to  Word 

You  can  set  up  your  Word  disk  or  hard  disk  so  that  whenever  you  start  or  reboot 
your  computer.  Word  starts  too.  You  do  this  with  a  special  kind  of  batch  file,  called 
AUTOEXEC.BAT ,  that  runs  whenever  your  computer  is  started.  For  details  on 
AUTOEXEC.BAT ,  see  your  DOS  manual. 

If  you  make  word  the  last  line  in  the  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file.  Word  will  start  automati¬ 
cally.  If  you  make  the  line  word  /l,  Word  will  load  the  document  you  were  working  on 
when  you  last  quit  Word. 

Tip  #24:  The  Extended  Character  Set 

You  can  access  any  of  about  250  characters,  including  mathematical  symbols, 
foreign  letters,  and  graphics  symbols,  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  typing  the 
number  of  the  ASCII  character  you  want  on  the  calculator-style  numeric  keypad. 
(When  certain  resident  programs  such  as  ProKey  are  in  use,  you  access  this  extended 
character  set  by  holding  down  both  Shift  and  Alt  and  then  typing  the  number  on 
the  keypad.) 

YouTl  find  a  complete  list  of  ASCII  characters  in  your  Word  manuals.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  more  interesting  characters  and  their  numbers: 


LETTER  CODES 


Code 

Character 

Code 

Character 

Code 

Character 

0 

(null) 

15 

$ 

30 

A 

1 

© 

16 

► 

31 

(reserved) 

2 

e 

17 

4 

32 

(space) 

3 

* 

18 

t 

33 

t 

4 

♦ 

19 

n 

34 

” 

5 

* 

20 

<11 

35 

# 

6 

♦ 

21 

§ 

36 

$ 

7 

• 

22 

_ 

37 

y. 

8 

0 

23 

t 

38 

& 

9 

(tab) 

24 

t 

39 

* 

10 

(reserved) 

25 

1 

40 

( 

11 

(reserved) 

26 

41 

) 

12 

(reserved) 

27 

«- 

42 

■* 

13 

(reserved) 

28 

■_ 

43 

+ 

14 

(reserved) 

29 

* 

44 

t 
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LETTER  CODES 


Code 

Character 

Code 

Character 

Code 

Character 

128 

S 

144 

E 

160 

a 

129 

u 

145 

» 

161 

l 

130 

e 

146 

rt 

162 

6 

131 

a 

147 

6 

163 

u 

132 

a 

148 

O 

164 

rt 

133 

a 

149 

6 

165 

N 

134 

a 

150 

U 

166 

a 

135 

S 

151 

ii 

167 

o 

136 

e 

152 

y 

168 

i 

137 

e 

153 

6 

169 

138 

e 

154 

u 

170 

139 

T 

155 

$ 

171 

140 

l 

156 

£ 

172 

* 

141 

i 

157 

¥ 

173 

i 

142 

A 

158 

R 

174 

« 

143 

A 

159 

f 

175 

» 

GRAPHICS 

Code 

Character 

Code 

Character 

Code 

Character 

176 

192 

L 

208 

Jl 

177 

193 

1 

209 

T 

178 

j 

i 

194 

T 

210 

u 

179 

195 

[ 

211 

U 

180 

196 

212 

L 

181 

197 

f 

213 

f 

ff 

182 

198 

r 

214 

183 

1 

i 

199 

| 

215 

fl 

184 

1 

i 

200 

11 

216 

I 

185 

1 

i 

201 

[r 

217 

j 

186 

1 

202 

218 

r 

187 

203 

if 

219 

i 

188 

3 

I 

204 

1 

220 

■ 

189 

jj 

205 

221 

r 

190 

j 

i 

206 

JL 

I 

222 

j 

191 

i 

i 

207 

223 

■ 

Tip  #25:  Don't  Ignore  Your  Brain 

Writing  with  Word  and  a  computer  permits  you  to  dash  off  ideas,  store  them  in 
computer  memory  or  on  disk,  shuffle  them  around  in  new  combinations,  and  print 
them  in  various  forms.  It's  a  wonderful  augmentation  of  human  creativity  and  capac¬ 
ity.  But  it  can  breed  lazy  mental  habits  because  it's  easy  to  write  before  you  think  and 
then  use  the  computer  to  manipulate  and  revise  endlessly.  The  final  product  might  be 
good,  even  very  good;  but  trying  out  myriad  ideas  on  the  screen  can  take  longer  than 
thinking  through  what  you  want  to  say  ahead  of  time.  A  partial  analogy  can  be  found 
in  the  pocket  calculator,  which  has  reduced  some  people's  ability  to  manipulate  num¬ 
bers  mentally.  Do  you  reach  for  a  calculator  to  add  213  and  127? 

If  you  find  that  your  written  product  bears  little  resemblance  to  your  first  draft 
and  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  your  ideas  to  evolve  on  the  screen,  you  may  be  relying 
too  heavily  on  the  computer  as  a  writing  crutch.  Take  full  advantage  of  your  com¬ 
puter's  speed  and  Word's  flexibility,  but  don't  ignore  the  power  of  your  mind. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 


Power  Tools:  The  Mouse 


OK,  trivia  fans.  When  used  with  Word,  the  Microsoft  Mouse: 

♦  Moves  in  units  called  "mickeys."  A  mickey  is  approximately  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch. 

♦  Comes  in  serial  and  bus  versions,  which  behave  identically,  although  their 
means  of  connection  to  a  computer  differ.  The  serial  version  plugs  into  a  serial 
port.  The  bus  version  connects  via  a  printed  circuit  card.  The  Inport  version  of 
the  mouse  is  a  bus  mouse. 

♦  Needs  little  rolling  space  on  a  desktop.  Using  the  mouse  with  its  default  set¬ 
tings,  you  can  move  the  mouse  pointer  anywhere  on  the  Word  screen  by  roll¬ 
ing  the  mouse  in  a  desktop  area  roughly  two  inches  on  a  side.  If  you  alter  the 
mouse's  sensitivity  with  its  control-panel  program,  you  can  increase  or  decrease 
the  amount  of  space  needed  to  move  the  mouse  pointer  across  the  screen. 

♦  Runs  at  two  speeds,  regardless  of  the  sensitivity  you  specify  with  the  control- 
panel  program.  Rolling  the  mouse  quickly  moves  the  pointer  twice  as  far  on  the 
screen  as  does  rolling  the  mouse  slowly  the  same  distance.  "If  you're  moving 
the  mouse  fast,  chances  are  you  want  to  go  somewhere  far  away,  so  we  get  you 
there  a  little  faster,"  explained  one  of  Word's  designers. 

♦  Is  used  in  the  most  unusual  ways  by  unguided  newcomers,  who  might  pick  it 
up  and  roll  it  around  the  face  of  the  computer  screen ...  or  use  grand  sweeps  of 
their  arms,  instead  of  slow  motions  of  an  inch  or  two ...  or,  not  realizing  they  can 
lift  the  mouse  and  set  it  down  elsewhere  to  continue  a  motion,  roll  the  mouse  to 
the  edge  of  the  desk  and  wonder  what  to  do ...  or  lift  the  keyboard  with  one 
hand  and  roll  the  mouse  under  it  with  the  other. . . . 
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AN  ADVANCED  TOOL 

Much  hoopla  is  made  over  the  simplicity  a  mouse  brings  to  learning  and  using 
computers.  The  truth  is  that  many  people  prefer  the  keyboard  to  the  mouse  and,  with 
a  little  practice,  find  that  the  keyboard  is  faster  for  performing  such  tasks  as  selecting 
a  word  or  choosing  a  command.  Even  experienced  mouse  users  often  find  themselves 
continuing  to  rely  on  the  keyboard  for  certain  editing  functions,  while  using  the 
mouse  for  other  tasks.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  every  tool  has  its  own  uses. 

Most  uses  of  the  mouse  involve  describing  something  to  the  computer  by  pointing. 
The  mouse  proves  its  worth  when  the  same  instruction  would  require  considerably 
more  effort  to  describe  in  keystrokes.  It  is  especially  helpful  when  you:  select  large 
passages  of  text;  move  the  highlight  a  considerable  distance  on  the  screen;  use  multiple 
windows;  copy  content,  formatting,  or  both  from  one  place  to  another;  manipulate 
tabular  material;  or  scroll  without  moving  the  highlight. 

Highest  productivity  generally  comes  when  you  use  the  keyboard  and  mouse 
together.  For  example,  you  might  select  a  lengthy  block  of  text  with  the  mouse  but  use 
the  keyboard  to  choose  a  command  to  act  upon  the  text.  With  time,  you'll  develop  your 
own  favorite  ways  to  use  the  mouse.  Meanwhile,  here  are  some  tips. 

Tip  #1:  Setting  Tabs 

One  of  the  most  powerful,  intuitive  features  of  the  mouse  in  Word  5.0  is  the  ease 
it  brings  to  setting,  changing,  and  deleting  tab  stops.  To  set  a  tab  stop  without  using  a 
command,  move  the  mouse  pointer  to  the  top  of  the  window.  If  the  ruler  is  not  dis¬ 
played,  move  the  pointer  to  the  right  end  of  the  window  border  and  click  either  mouse 
button.  When  the  ruler  is  displayed,  move  the  pointer  to  the  left  end  of  it,  where  the 
letter  L,  C,  R,  or  D  is  displayed  or  where  a  vertical  line  is  displayed.  Move  the  pointer 
to  the  character  that  corresponds  to  the  tab  stop  you  want  (such  as  L  for  Left  or  C  for 
Centered).  Click  on  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  character  if  you  want  a  leader  character. 
To  place  a  tab  stop,  highlight  the  location  where  you  want  it  and  click  the  left  mouse 
button.  To  clear  a  tab  stop,  click  both  buttons.  To  move  a  tab  stop,  hold  down  the  left 
mouse  button  and  drag  the  stop  to  the  place  you  want  it. 

Tip  #2:  Look  Around  with  the  Scroll  Bar 

You  can  roam  around  a  document  on  a  long  tether  if  you  use  the  mouse  in  the 
scroll  bar  but  leave  the  highlight  unmoved.  (Unlike  scrolling  with  the  PgUp  or  PgDn 
key  or  with  the  Jump  Page  command,  using  the  mouse  with  the  scroll  bar  doesn't 
move  the  selection.)  To  return  to  the  highlight,  simply  press  any  direction  key. 

Tip  #3:  An  Unconventional  Use  for  the  Manual 

Because  you  can  do  so  much  editing  with  the  mouse,  try  using  the  Word  manual 
or  another  small,  hard,  smooth  surface  as  a  portable  desktop.  Lean  back,  put  the 
manual  in  your  lap,  and  run  the  mouse  over  its  surface. 
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Tip  #4:  Command  Shortcuts 

Clicking  the  left  mouse  button  moves  you  one  step  at  a  time  when  you're  execut¬ 
ing  a  command;  it's  the  same  as  if  you  were  executing  the  command  with  the  key¬ 
board.  Clicking  the  right  mouse  button  is  a  shortcut  that  takes  you  two  steps  instead  of 
one  when  you're  executing  most  commands.  Here's  a  summary  of  the  commands  in 
the  Edit  menu  that  react  differently  to  the  left  and  right  mouse  buttons: 


Command 

Clicking  left 

Clicking  right 

Copy 

Shows  COPY  to:  { } 

Copies  to  the  scrap 

Delete 

Shows  DELETE  to:  { } 

Deletes  to  the  scrap 

Format 

Shows  Format  submenu 

Shows  Format  Character  fields 

Insert 

Shows  INSERT  from :  { } 

Inserts  from  the  scrap 

Jump 

Shows  Jump  submenu 

Shows  Jump  Page  field 

Library 

Shows  Library  submenu 

Shows  Library  Autosort  fields 

Print 

Shows  Print  submenu 

Executes  Print  Printer 
command 

Quit 

Asks  confirmation  if  there 
are  unsaved  changes 
before  quitting  Word 

Saves  without  confirmation  or 
requests  filename  for  a  new 
file  and  then  quits  Word 

Transfer 

Shows  Transfer  submenu 

Shows  Transfer  Load  fields 

Window 

Shows  Window  submenu 

Shows  Window  Split 

Horizontal  fields 

Tip  #5:  Copy  Formatting  Without  Copying  Content 

Don't  overlook  the  power  of  the  mouse  to  copy  character  and  paragraph  format¬ 
ting  from  one  location  to  another  without  copying  text.  Both  techniques  work  in  the 
Gallery  as  well  as  in  document  or  outline  mode. 

To  copy  character  formatting: 

1.  Select  the  passage  to  be  formatted. 

2.  Move  the  mouse  pointer  outside  the  selection,  to  a  single  character  that  is  for¬ 
matted  the  way  you  want. 

3.  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  click  the  left  mouse  button.  (If  you're  a  user  of  style 
sheets,  note  that  this  method  copies  either  direct  character  formatting  or  a 
character  style;  it  doesn't  copy  the  character  formatting  that  is  part  of  a  para¬ 
graph  style.) 

To  copy  paragraph  formatting: 

1.  Select  the  paragraph(s)  to  be  formatted. 

2.  Move  the  mouse  pointer  to  the  selection  bar,  to  the  left  of  a  paragraph  that  is 
formatted  as  you  want.  This  paragraph  cannot  be  inside  the  selection. 
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3.  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  click  the  right  mouse  button.  (If  you're  a  user  of 
style  sheets,  note  that  this  method  copies  either  direct  paragraph  formatting  or 
a  paragraph  style.) 

Tip  #6:  One-Step  Text  Copying 

People  often  overlook  using  the  mouse  as  a  means  of  copying  or  moving  text  from 
one  place  to  another,  particularly  from  one  window  to  another.  Using  the  mouse  is 
faster  than  using  the  scrap  or  the  glossary.  This  technique  also  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  single-step  editing  process,  so  the  Undo  command  can  operate  on  an  entire 
text  movement.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Select  the  text  to  be  moved  or  copied. 

2.  Scroll  to  the  location  at  which  you  want  the  text  to  appear.  Use  the  scroll  bar  so 
that  the  selection  remains  in  the  location  specified  in  step  1. 

3.  Move  the  mouse  pointer  to  the  exact  destination  for  the  selected  text. 

4.  Hold  down  either  the  Ctrl  key  or  the  Shift  key  and  click  the  left  mouse  button. 

If  you  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key,  the  selected  text  will  be  moved.  If  you  hold 
down  the  Shift  key,  the  selected  text  will  be  copied. 

If  you  accidentally  move  the  selection  to  a  different  window  before  completing  the 
copy  or  move,  press  Shift-Fl  to  undo  the  action.  This  restores  the  selection  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  window. 


Tip  #7:  Adjusting  the  Speed 

You  can  adjust  the  speed  at  which  the  mouse  pointer  moves  on  the  screen.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  you  can  adjust  how  far  you  have  to  roll  the  mouse  on  your  desk  to 
get  the  pointer  to  move  a  given  distance  on  the  screen.  You  can  make  this  adjustment 
in  either  of  two  ways — one  friendly,  one  powerful. 

The  friendly  way  is  to  use  the  control-panel  program  (CPANEL.COM)  that  comes 
with  the  mouse.  You  install  it  by  entering  cpanel  at  a  DOS  prompt  or  by  putting  the 
word  CPANEL  in  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file  so  that  DOS  loads  the  program  every  time 
you  start  your  computer.  After  it's  installed,  the  control-panel  program  lets  you  adjust 
the  speed  at  which  the  mouse  moves  on  the  screen.  You  can  make  these  adjustments 
even  while  running  Word  because  the  control  panel  is  a  "terminate-and-stay-resident" 
program,  meaning  that  it  resides  in  your  computer's  memory,  ready  for  your  use,  even 
while  you  use  a  different  program,  such  as  Word. 

To  use  the  control  panel,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  and  Alt  keys  simultaneously  and 
press  either  mouse  button.  The  control  panel  will  pop  open  on  the  screen,  temporarily 
obscuring  whatever  text  is  "under"  it. 
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- Sens it iuity — 


A 

i  ► 

S  low 

Fast 

50 

| Reset | 

| Cance 1 

The  first  time  you  use  it,  the  control  panel  shows  a  sensitivity  of  50,  and  a  high¬ 
light  is  centered  in  an  inner  box  above  the  number  50.  To  adjust  the  sensitivity  number, 
point  to  either  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  box  (either  of  the  arrowheads,  perhaps) 
and  click  the  left  mouse  button.  Clicking  on  the  right  side  increases  the  number  and 
moves  the  highlight  toward  the  right;  clicking  on  the  left  decreases  the  number  and 
moves  the  highlight  toward  the  left. 

You  can  increase  or  decrease  the  number,  in  increments  of  5,  to  as  much  as  100  or 
as  little  as  0.  A  higher  number  means  that  moving  the  mouse  on  your  desktop  a  certain 
distance  will  cause  the  mouse  pointer  to  move  farther  on  the  screen  that  it  will  if  the 
sensitivity  remains  at  50.  Conversely,  reducing  the  number  below  50  causes  the  mouse 
pointer  to  move  less  for  a  given  amount  of  rolling  of  the  mouse  on  your  desktop. 

When  the  number  is  set  as  you  want,  point  to  Ok  and  click  the  left  button. 

If  you  click  on  the  word  Reset ,  the  number  will  return  to  the  value  at  which  it  was 
set  when  you  first  brought  the  control  panel  to  the  screen  (usually  50).  If  you  click  on 
the  word  Cancel  or  if  you  click  both  mouse  buttons  at  once  with  the  mouse  pointer  any¬ 
where  inside  the  control  panel,  the  panel  will  vanish,  discarding  any  tentative  changes 
you  made  to  the  setting  number. 

The  more  powerful  way  to  set  the  sensitivity  of  the  mouse  is  to  return  to  the  DOS 
prompt  and  type  mouse  followed  by  a  forward  slash,  one  of  three  letters,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  between  0  and  100.  The  letter  you  type  can  be  h,  which  sets  horizontal  sensitivity,  v, 
which  sets  vertical  sensitivity,  or  s,  which  sets  both  horizontal  and  vertical  sensitivity. 
When  you  use  the  control  panel  to  change  the  sensitivity  to  75,  it  is  equivalent  to 
returning  to  the  DOS  prompt  and  typing  mouse/s75  and  pressing  Enter. 

The  DOS  method  offers  three  advantages  over  the  control-panel  method.  The  first 
is  that  you  can  set  the  horizontal  and  vertical  sensitivity  independently.  For  example, 
perhaps  you  want  to  be  able  to  move  the  mouse  more  quickly  from  the  left  side  to  the 
right  side  of  the  screen,  but  you  don't  want  the  mouse  to  be  any  more  sensitive  when 
moving  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  control  panel  is  worthless  for 
this  kind  of  adjustment,  because  it  links  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sensitivities. 

The  second  advantage  of  using  the  DOS  method  is  that  you  needn't  run  the  control- 
panel  program.  This  program  uses  about  32  KB  of  memory,  and  so,  by  avoiding  it,  you 
leave  more  memory  available  for  the  use  of  Word  and  your  other  programs.  (However, 
you  can  remove  the  control-panel  program  from  memory  by  typing  cpanel  off  at  the 
DOS  prompt.) 
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The  final  advantage  of  using  mouse/s  or  mouse/h  or  mouse/ v  is  that  you  can  put  such 
an  instruction  in  a  batch  file,  such  as  AUTOEXEC.BAT,  so  that  your  particular  prefer¬ 
ences  always  are  used.  For  example,  if  you  always  want  sensitivity  set  to  65,  you  can 
place  the  instruction  mouse/s65  in  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT,  and  the  mouse  will  use  65  in¬ 
stead  of  50  as  its  default  setting. 

NOTE:  You  can  use  the  mouse/s  method  regardless  of  whether  your  mouse  driver 
(the  software  that  makes  the  mouse  work)  is  MOUSE.COM  or  MOUSE.SYS.  Also,  you 
might  find  it  convenient  to  adjust  the  mouse  settings  "on  the  fly"  by  using  the  Library 
Run  command  and  entering  mouse/s  and  the  desired  number.  This  method  lets  you 
make  adjustments  quickly,  perhaps  as  quickly  as  if  you  were  using  the  control  panel. 

A  warning  is  in  order,  however.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  run  resident  programs 
(such  as  mouse )  through  the  Library  Run  command,  because  you  might  change  your 
computer's  use  of  memory  in  a  way  that  can  cause  Word  to  crash.  In  my  experience 
and  with  my  computer,  as  of  this  writing  there  was  no  problem  running  either  mouse 
or  cpanel  through  the  Library  Run  command.  Your  experience  might  be  different,  how¬ 
ever,  and  so  you  should  use  the  Library  Run  method  with  caution. 

Tip  #8:  Getting  Rid  of  the  Mouse  Pointer 

Sometimes  you  might  want  your  mouse  pointer  to  go  away.  Or  you  might  want  it 
to  come  and  go  at  your  bidding.  This  is  possible,  provided  that  you  use  the  MOUSE.COM 
program  rather  than  the  MOUSE.SYS  driver. 

Briefly,  the  difference  between  MOUSE.COM  and  MOUSE.SYS  is  that  MOUSE.COM  is 
a  program.  You  run  it  by  entering  the  word  mouse  at  the  DOS  prompt  or  by  including 
the  word  mouse  in  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file  so  that  MOUSE.COM  runs  every  time  you 
start  or  reboot  your  computer.  In  contrast,  MOUSE.SYS  is  a  device  driver  that  is  loaded 
into  your  computer's  memory  through  the  use  of  an  appropriate  instruction  in  your 
CONFIG.SYS  file.  If  you  have  a  mouse,  you  use  either  MOUSE.COM  or  MOUSE.SYS, 
not  both. 

The  advantage  of  using  MOUSE.COM  is  that  it  allows  you  to  remove  the  mouse 
programming  from  your  computer's  memory  by  typing,  at  the  DOS  prompt,  mouse  off. 
This  means  that  if  you  want  to  use  Word  for  a  while  without  a  mouse,  you  quit  Word, 
enter  mouse  off,  and  then  start  Word  again,  probably  by  entering  word/l  so  that  the  last 
document  you  were  working  on  is  loaded  again. 

This  provides  you  with  some  interesting  opportunities.  For  example,  if  you  want 
to  use  the  mouse  with  Word  but  you  do  not  want  the  mouse  programming  consuming 
computer  memory  when  you  are  not  using  Word,  you  can  create  a  batch  file  that  has 
as  its  content  the  following  instructions: 

mouse 

word  x 1  x2  x3 
mouse  off 


If  you  give  this  batch  file  the  name  W.BAT  and  then  type  w  instead  of  word  when 
you  want  to  run  the  program,  it  will  turn  on  the  mouse,  start  Word,  and  then  turn  off 
the  mouse  when  you  quit  Word.  (The  %2,  %2,  and  %3  let  you  pass  parameters  through 
to  Word,  such  as  word/l  or  word  contracts.)  You  do  not  want  to  give  the  batch  file  the 
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name  WORD.BAT  because  if  you  do,  you  will  start  the  Word  program  rather  than  the 

batch  file  whenever  you  type  word. 

If  you  do  want  to  get  rid  of  the  mouse  to  free  memory,  keep  two  things  in  mind. 
First,  you  can't  get  rid  of  MOUSE.COM  if  the  control  panel  is  loaded;  you  must  first 
enter  cpanel  off  to  get  rid  of  the  control  panel.  Second,  if  you  have  loaded  any  other 
"terminate-and-stay-resident"  programs  after  you  installed  the  mouse  driver,  getting 
rid  of  the  mouse  leaves  an  unusable  hole  in  memory — you  can't  reclaim  that  space. 

By  the  way,  even  if  you  use  MOUSE.SYS  instead  of  MOUSE.COM,  you  can  none¬ 
theless  adjust  the  sensitivity  of  the  mouse  pointer  by  using  the  mouse/s  technique 
described  in  Tip  #7. 
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Power  Tools: 
Spelling  and  Synonyms 


Modern  languages  are  based  on  older  languages  which,  in  turn,  have  their  roots 
in  even  older  tongues.  Modern  English,  for  example,  traces  its  history  back  to  Middle 
English,  the  language  of  Chaucer,  and  further  still  to  Old  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
language  of  Beowulf one  of  the  early  epic  poems  of  Western  literature.  Along  the  way, 
words  from  many  languages  have  been  absorbed  and  turned  into  uniquely  "English" 
words.  One  common  example  is  orange,  which  counts  in  its  ancestry  such  forms  as 
auranja,  naranj ,  narang ,  and  naranga.  Spelling  is  thus  a  dynamic  thing.  It  evolves,  some¬ 
times  quixotically,  and  whether  or  not  you  won  the  spelling  bee  in  fifth  grade,  you'll 
probably  want  help  in  checking  a  word  or  two  at  some  time  in  your  writing  career. 

Like  a  slip  of  the  tongue  in  a  politician's  speech,  a  spelling  or  typographical  error 
in  a  document  can  be  seen  as  a  conspicuous  flaw  in  an  otherwise  impressive  perfor¬ 
mance.  In  both  instances  the  blunder,  because  it  is  unexpected,  becomes  magnified, 
perhaps  out  of  proportion.  (Think,  for  example,  of  the  impact  of  a  spelling  error  in  a 
teacher's  resume  or  your  letter  to  the  company  president.) 

Although  Word  can  do  little  to  help  the  hapless  politician,  it  can  do  much  to  help 
you  proofread  a  document  and  catch  those  small  spelling  and  typing  errors  that  slip 
into  even  the  most  carefully  prepared  documents.  In  addition,  if  your  writing  tends  to 
fall  into  a  set  pattern  that  uses  the  same  words  again  and  again.  Word  can  help  you 
freshen  the  language  by  finding  alternative  words  for  you. 

Obviously,  Word  is  not  expert  in  things  either  grammatical  or  creative.  It  cannot 
correct  dangling  modifiers  or  problems  of  agreement  between  subject  and  verb,  nor 
can  it  tell  you  the  best  way  to  present  your  ideas.  It  can,  however,  take  over  the  tedious 
chore  of  checking  the  spelling  of  every  word  in  your  document,  essentially  providing 
you  with  a  fresh  and  untiring  set  of  "eyes"  devoted  to  nothing  more  than  finding 
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spelling  errors.  And  it  can  function  as  an  electronic  thesaurus,  finding  and  listing 
synonyms  when  the  word  you  want  proves  elusive  or  you  become  tired  of  using  the 
same  old  word  yet  one  more  time.  Your  keys  to  unlocking  these  abilities  of  Word's  are 
the  Library  Spell  and  Library  thEsaurus  commands.  Because  finding  synonyms  is  a 
simpler  process  than  checking  spelling,  let's  begin  with  the  thesaurus. 

THE  THESAURUS 

Chapter  18,  "The  Family  of  Library  Commands,"  describes  Word's  thesaurus  and 
how  to  use  it.  The  procedure  is  simple  enough:  Highlight  the  word  for  which  you  want 
to  find  a  synonym  (or  the  space  following  the  word)  and  choose  the  Library  thEsaurus 
command.  Word  quickly  checks  its  electronic  thesaurus  and  displays  a  list  of  syn¬ 
onyms.  The  words  are  grouped  by  part  of  speech  (noun,  verb,  and  so  on)  and,  on  a 
more  subtle  level,  by  the  meanings  they  convey.  Synonyms  for  bear  meaning  "to 
carry"  are,  for  example,  grouped  separately  from  synonyms  meaning  "to  endure." 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  alternatives  Word  displays,  you  can  choose  a  word 
from  the  list  it  shows,  press  Ctrl-F6,  and  have  Word  display  a  new  set  of  alternatives. 

To  the  extent  it  can  do  so.  Word  will  produce  list  after  list,  to  a  maximum  of  10,  until 
you  either  find  the  word  you  seek  or  tell  it  to  quit. 

The  Library  thEsaurus  command  is  a  quick  and  useful  way  of  finding  alternative 
words  to  express  yourself.  It  is  also  valuable  when  you  are  writing  and  cannot  think 
of  a  particular  word  you  want  to  use:  Type  a  simple  equivalent  and  choose  the  Library 
thEsaurus  command.  Word's  list  of  synonyms  could  well  contain  the  word  you  seek. 

If  not,  choosing  from  the  alternatives  on  screen  and  pressing  the  Ctrl-F6  key  combina¬ 
tion  will  open  paths  to  other  lists  that  can  eventually  either  jog  the  elusive  word  out  of 
your  memory  or  produce  it  for  you. 

Word's  thesaurus  offers  one  other  way  to  help  you  work  efficiently.  It  can  be  a 
simple  spelling  checker  too.  Most  people  stumble  over  the  spelling  of  certain  relatively 
common  words.  Some,  such  as  stationary  and  stationery ,  sound  the  same  but  have  quite 
different  meanings.  Others,  such  as  accommodate,  contain  sets  of  doubled  consonants 
that  can  be  hard  to  remember.  If,  while  writing,  you  have  doubts  about  the  way  you've 
spelled  a  word  or  if  it  simply  doesn't  look  quite  right,  try  the  Library  thEsaurus  com¬ 
mand.  If  the  spelling  is  correct.  Word  will  probably  be  able  to  find  and  display  a  list  of 
synonyms.  If  the  spelling  is  incorrect.  Word  will  probably  tell  you  it  could  not  find  the 
word.  Furthermore,  as  in  the  case  of  stationary  and  stationery ,  the  list  of  synonyms  dis¬ 
played  can  tell  you  whether  you  used  the  correct  spelling. 

Finally,  suppose  you  write  a  report  on  agriculture.  As  you  review  the  document, 
you  notice  the  excessive  number  of  times  you  used  the  words  farm,  crop,  modern,  and 
old-fashioned.  The  report,  you  are  certain,  could  use  some  variety.  Is  there  a  quick  way 
for  Word  to  help  you?  There  is:  the  Search  and  Library  thEsaurus  commands.  Press 
Ctrl-PgUp  to  move  the  highlight  to  the  top  of  the  document  and  use  the  Search  com¬ 
mand  to  find  the  first  instance  of  one  of  your  overused  words.  When  the  word  is  high¬ 
lighted,  read  the  sentence  in  which  it  appears  and,  if  you  feel  a  synonym  is  advisable, 
choose  the  Library  thEsaurus  command  to  find  and  select  an  alternative.  Press  Shift-F4 
to  repeat  the  last  search,  and  choose  the  Library  thEsaurus  command  again. 
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After  a  few  repetitions,  you'll  probably  have  enough  synonyms  in  mind  to  simply  find 
the  overused  word,  delete  it,  and  type  in  a  new  one.  Regardless,  Search  and  Word's 
thesaurus  will  have  helped  make  your  document  a  little  more  interesting. 

SPELL 

Word  is  shipped  with  a  spelling  checker  named  Spell  and  a  comprehensive  list  of 
correctly  spelled  words  called  Spell's  main  dictionary.  This  dictionary  is  available  to 
check  your  spelling  whenever  you  choose  and  execute  the  Library  Spell  command. 
Spell's  main  dictionary  is  stored  on  disk,  in  a  form  you  cannot  read,  in  a  file  named 
SPELL-XX.LEX.  (XX  stands  for  a  two-letter  code  that  indicates  the  language  or  country 
for  which  the  dictionary  was  created.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  dictionary 
is  SPELL-AM.LEX.) 

Only  an  enormous  dictionary,  however,  could  contain  every  possible  spelling  of 
every  word  in  any  given  language.  Such  a  dictionary  would  be  far  too  massive  and  un¬ 
wieldy  for  Word  to  use  and  could  even  work  to  your  disadvantage  in  some  instances 
by  accepting  variant  or  archaic  spellings  of  a  single  word:  color  in  one  place,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  but  colour  in  another. 

To  balance  utility  and  practicality.  Spell's  main  dictionary  contains  most  of  the 
words  used  in  everyday  writing  (and  some  not-so-usual  ones  too,  such  as  Thais  and 
theists).  You  can  add  to  this  dictionary  whenever  you  want  by  choosing  Spell's  Add 
command  and  specifying  Standard  from  the  choices  it  displays.  When  you  add  a  word 
to  the  standard  dictionary,  the  word  goes  into  a  separate  file  that  Spell  treats  as  part  of 
the  main  dictionary.  This  file  is  given  the  name  UPDAT-XX.CMP.  (Again,  the  XX  is  the 
language  or  country  code.) 

In  addition  to  the  main  dictionary  and  the  list  of  words  you  add  to  your  standard 
dictionary.  Spell  allows  for  two  types  of  special-purpose  dictionaries  that  you  can 
create  and  add  to  at  will:  user  dictionaries  and  document  dictionaries.  These  diction¬ 
aries  are  described  later  in  this  chapter  in  more  detail;  for  now  a  brief  introduction 
will  suffice. 

A  user  dictionary  is  one  in  which  you  place  words  that  are  not  in  the  main  dic¬ 
tionary  but  that  you  use  frequently  or,  perhaps,  for  particular  types  of  documents.  If 
you  work  with  medical  terminology,  for  example,  you  might  create  a  user  dictionary 
that  contains  medical  and  pharmaceutical  words  that  are  normal  to  your  work  but,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  specialized,  are  not  in  Spell's  main  dictionary.  Spell  assumes  that  you 
probably  will  want  a  user  dictionary  for  yourself  and  reserves  the  name  and  extension 
SPECIALS.CMP  for  such  a  collection.  You  can  create  other  user  dictionaries  as  well.  For 
example,  you  might  create  one  for  legal  documents  you  work  on  and  another  for  the 
company  newsletter. 

If  a  user  dictionary  is  a  special-purpose  list  of  words,  a  document  dictionary  is 
even  more  specialized.  It  is  one  you  create  for  checking  the  spelling  of  words  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  document.  If,  for  example,  you  are  creating  or  editing  a  document  on  the 
Boeing  Corporation  and  the  development  of  the  Boeing  767  jetliner,  you  can  create  a 
document  dictionary  of  names  and  terms  related  to  this  document.  To  create  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  you  simply  name  and  save  the  document  with  the  Edit  menu's  Transfer  Save 
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command.  After  you  save  the  document,  you  can  add  any  word  in  the  document  to  the 
document  dictionary  by  choosing  the  Add  command  from  the  Library  Spell  menu  and 
choosing  Document  from  the  command's  three  choices  ( Standard ,  User,  and  Document). 
When  you  press  the  Enter  key.  Spell  creates  a  dictionary  with  the  same  filename  as  the 
document,  but  with  the  extension  .CMP,  and  adds  the  word  to  the  dictionary. 

Proofing  and  Correcting  a  Document 

The  spell-checking  operation  is  divided  into  two  phases:  proofing  and  reviewing 
(or  correcting).  During  the  proofing  phase.  Spell  examines  the  words  in  your  document, 
checking  them  against  the  words  in  its  dictionaries.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  these 
two  phases  are  combined  into  a  continuous  sequence  that  Spell  executes  when  you 
choose  the  Library  Spell  command.  In  earlier  versions,  the  phases  are  more  distinct 
and  less  automatic.  This  chapter  is  tailored  to  Spell  as  it  exists  in  versions  of  Word  be¬ 
ginning  with  5.0.  If  you  have  version  4.0  of  Word,  much  of  this  information  applies  to 
you,  but  there  are  some  differences.  For  additional  information  on  using  your  version 
of  Spell  and  its  commands,  refer  to  the  section  later  in  this  chapter  entitled  "Spell  in 
version  4.0." 


Correcting  Your  Spelling 

A  spelling  check  on  a  long  document  can  be  time-consuming,  but  you  can  choose 
whether  to  have  Spell  check  part  or  all  of  a  document.  If  you  want  Spell  to  examine 
only  a  portion  of  the  document,  highlight  the  section  you  want  checked  before  request¬ 
ing  a  spelling  check. 

If  you  are  checking  the  spelling  in  a  new,  still  unnamed  document,  consider  sav¬ 
ing  the  document  before  running  Spell.  That  way,  if  Spell  encounters  a  spelling  you 
want  to  add  to  a  document  dictionary,  you  can  choose  Document  from  the  choices  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Add  command,  and  Spell  will  create  a  document  dictionary  for  you.  If 
you  try  this  with  an  untitled  document,  you  will  see  an  error  message  and  will  have 
to  exit  the  Spell  program,  name  and  save  the  document,  and  start  the  spell  checking 
over  again. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  if  you  want  Spell  to  check  the  complete  document 
from  beginning  to  end,  first  be  sure  the  highlight  is  the  size  of  a  single  character.  Then 
move  the  highlight  to  the  first  character  by  pressing  Ctrl-PgUp.  If  you  don't  care  where 
Spell  begins,  as  long  as  it  checks  the  whole  document,  leave  the  highlight  where  it  is. 
When  Spell  reaches  the  end  of  the  document,  it  will  display  the  message  Enter  Y  to  con¬ 
tinue  spelling  from  top  of  document  or  Esc  to  exit.  Press  Y  to  have  Spell  move  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  document  and  continue  the  check;  press  Esc  to  end  checking. 

To  start  the  spelling  check,  choose  the  Library  Spell  command  or  press  Alt-F6. 
Word  displays  the  message  LIBRARY  SPELL:  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  and  your  disk 
drive  becomes  active.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  two  other  messages  appear.  The  first 
is  Loading  dictionary ...,  which  tells  you  the  spelling  checker  is  about  to  go  to  work.  The 
second.  Checking  document...,  informs  you  that  the  proofing  phase  has  begun  and  that 
Spell  is  now  comparing  the  words  in  your  document  against  the  words  in  the  main 
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dictionary,  as  well  as  against  any  you  might  have  placed  in  user  and  document  dic¬ 
tionaries.  (In  version  4.0,  the  Spell  window  replaces  the  text  window  and  Spell  high¬ 
lights  the  Proof  command,  requesting  permission  to  begin  the  proofing  phase.) 

If,  while  proofing  the  document.  Spell  encounters  a  word  it  does  not  recognize,  it 
halts  the  proofing  phase  and  replaces  the  lower  half  of  the  document  window  with  a 
special  Spell  window  like  this: 


L[  ■ 


The  latest  phase  of  production  improvement  requires  the 
installation  of  the  newest  generation  of 

older  versions  can  be  shifted  to  the  other  departments  which 
are  not  on  such  a  time-critical  schedule. 


There  may  be  numerous  complaints  from  the  other 
departments.  These  are  to  be  referred  to  Tim  Johnson  for 


computers 

commanders 

commenders 

compounders 

combiners 

commoners 

compounder 

computer 

commencers 

commuter 

compactness 

compel lers 

compilers 

composers 

computners  Not  f ound 

SPELL:  Correct  Add  Exit  Ignore  Options  Undo 


Select  correction  for  unknown  word  and  press  Enter,  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu 
Pgl  Co51  O  ?  NEUEQUIP.DOC 


Below  the  window  are  the  commands  in  the  Spell  submenu,  which  you  use  to  tell 
Spell  how  to  handle  the  word  it  does  not  recognize.  The  message  line  displays  the 
message  Select  correction  for  unknown  word  and  press  Enter  or  press  Esc  to  use  menu.  Notice 
that  the  unknown  word  is  highlighted  in  your  document  in  the  top  half  of  the  screen 
and  is  displayed  with  the  message  Not  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Spell  window.  Now 
you  enter  the  review,  or  correction,  phase  of  the  spell-checking  process. 

Handling  unknown  words 

As  shown  in  the  preceding  illustration,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  Spell  presents 
a  list  of  possible  alternatives  for  a  word  it  does  not  recognize.  It  does  this  automatically 
if  you  accept  the  default  settings  for  the  fields  of  the  Spell  Options  command.  (If  you 
have  version  4.0,  Spell  will  display  such  a  list  when  you  choose  the  Correct  command 
from  the  Spell  menu.) 

If  the  lookup  field  of  the  Spell  Options  command  is  set  to  Quick ,  Spell  assumes  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  unknown  word  are  correct  and  presents  alternatives  beginning 
with  those  letters.  If  the  lookup  field  is  set  to  Complete,  Spell  does  not  assume  any  of  the 
letters  is  correct  and  presents  a  more  comprehensive  list. 

If  Spell  displays  the  correct  spelling,  highlight  your  choice  and  press  Enter  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  proofing  phase.  If  Spell  does  not  display  the  correct  spelling  or  displays  the 
message  No  alternative  words  found ,  type  a  new  spelling.  Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
press  FI  if  you  want  Spell  to  look  up  alternatives  to  the  new  word. 
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Spell  is  remarkably  clever  about  handling  corrections.  After  you  have  corrected 
a  misspelled  word.  Spell  makes  the  same  correction  wherever  it  encounters  the  same 
error  in  the  portion  of  the  document  it  is  checking.  Thus,  if  you  correct  embarass  to 
embarrass  once.  Spell  will  make  the  same  correction  for  you  wherever  the  misspelling 
occurs.  This  happens  at  the  end  of  your  spell-checking  session,  so  don't  be  dismayed  if 
a  misspelled  word  occurs  more  than  once  and  Spell  seems  to  ignore  it. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Spell  can  even  remember  corrections  from  one  docu¬ 
ment  to  another  and  from  one  Word  session  to  another,  thanks  to  the  remember  correc¬ 
tion  field  of  the  Correct  command.  Set  this  field  to  Yes ,  and  Spell  will  make  the  same 
correction  for  you  whenever  it  checks  any  of  your  documents  in  the  future. 

Sometimes,  however.  Spell  presents  a  word  that  it  does  not  recognize,  but  the 
word  is  not  misspelled.  In  this  case,  you  probably  want  to  tell  Spell  that  the  word  is 
correct.  You  also  want  Spell  to  remember  the  word  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  verify  it 
time  and  again.  To  do  this,  you  add  the  "unknown"  word  to  one  of  your  dictionaries 
with  Spell's  Add  command.  Choose  from  Standard,  User ,  or  Document,  the  three  choices 
Add  offers,  depending  on  which  dictionary  you  want  to  add  the  word  to.  If,  as  de¬ 
scribed  later  in  this  chapter,  you  have  created  more  than  one  user  dictionary,  begin¬ 
ning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  use  the  Options  command  first  and  verify  that  the  user 
dictionary  you  want  is  listed  in  the  user  dictionary  field.  If  it  is  not,  you  can  type  the 
name  of  the  dictionary  or  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list. 

If  you  want  Spell  to  skip  over  the  unknown  word  and  continue  checking  the  docu¬ 
ment,  choose  the  Ignore  command.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Spell  will  ignore  that 
particular  spelling  throughout  the  document.  For  example,  if  your  document  contains 
the  word  antidisestablishmentarianism  and  you  seldom,  if  ever,  will  use  the  word  again, 
choose  Ignore  and  avoid  cluttering  your  user  or  document  dictionary  with  an  un¬ 
needed  entry.  Spell  will  ignore  the  word  if  you  later  run  the  spell-checking  program 
again,  although  only  if  you  do  not  quit  Word  in  the  meantime. 

Creating  Your  Own  Dictionaries 

As  already  mentioned,  a  document  dictionary  is  a  special  list  of  words  for  a  single 
document.  If  you're  writing  a  report  that  uses  technical  terms,  for  instance,  you  can 
place  them  in  a  document  dictionary  and  not  have  to  clutter  your  other  dictionaries 
with  them.  When  you  create  a  document  dictionary.  Spell  assigns  it  the  same  filename 
as  the  document  with  which  it  is  associated,  but  gives  the  dictionary  the  extension 
.CMP  rather  than  .DOC.  If  your  document  is  called  REPORT.DOC,  for  example.  Spell 
names  the  corresponding  document  dictionary  REPORT.CMP. 

In  contrast,  a  user  dictionary  is  a  list  of  words  related  to  a  group  of  documents.  For 
example,  three  people  who  use  the  same  Spell  Disk  might  each  create  a  personal  user 
dictionary  to  supplement  the  main  and  document  dictionaries  with  unusual  words 
they  use.  But  even  if  you're  the  only  person  who  uses  the  Spell  Disk,  you  might  create 
any  number  of  user  dictionaries  and  apply  each  to  different  kinds  of  documents.  For 
instance,  if  you're  a  physician  whose  hobby  is  bird- watching  and  you  produce  the 
church  newsletter,  you  might  create  three  separate  user  dictionaries  for  medical,  or¬ 
nithological,  and  ecclesiastical  terms. 
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You  can  give  a  user  dictionary  any  filename  you  want,  provided  it  has  the  exten¬ 
sion  .CMP.  If  you  create  a  user  dictionary  without  giving  it  a  name.  Spell  gives  it  the 
name  SPECIALS.CMP.  Later,  you  can  change  SPECIALS  to  any  other  name  by  using 
Word's  Transfer  Rename  command  or  by  using  the  DOS  Rename  command  through 
DOS  or  through  the  Library  Run  command. 

Whether  you  use  Spell's  default  user  dictionary,  SPECIALS.CMP,  or  a  user  diction¬ 
ary  with  another  name,  you  can  add  words  to  it  any  time  you  choose.  If  you  forget 
what  the  dictionary  contains,  you  can  see  its  contents  by  loading  it  with  the  Edit 
menu's  Transfer  Load  command.  (Specify  the  extension  because  otherwise  Word  will 
look  for  the  extension  .DOC.) 

Naming  the  user  dictionary 

Specify  a  user  dictionary  for  use  during  a  particular  Spell  session  by  choosing  the 
Options  command.  In  the  user  dictionary  field,  type  the  name  of  an  existing  user  dic¬ 
tionary,  choose  one  from  a  list,  or  make  up  a  new  name.  You  can  omit  the  .CMP  exten¬ 
sion;  Spell  assumes  it.  (In  version  4.0,  you  specify  a  user  dictionary  with  the  Dictionary 
command.) 

If  you  specify  an  existing  user  dictionary.  Spell  checks  it  along  with  other  diction¬ 
aries  when  proofing  a  document.  If  you  don't  specify  a  user  dictionary  but  during  the 
proofing  session  you  want  to  add  a  word  to  one,  Spell  adds  the  word  to  its  default  dic¬ 
tionary,  SPECIALS.CMP. 

You  can  create  dictionaries  from  scratch  as  described  later  in  this  chapter,  or  you 
can  use  the  Add  command  to  create  or  augment  a  special  dictionary  as  a  by-product 
of  reviewing  the  unrecognized  words  of  a  document.  Be  careful  when  adding  words, 
especially  to  the  standard  dictionary;  if  a  misspelling  gets  on  the  list,  the  spelling 
checker  won't  catch  the  same  misspelling  in  future  documents. 

Creating  dictionaries  from  scratch 

You  can  create  a  user  dictionary  from  scratch  by  typing  a  list  of  words,  each  as  a 
separate  paragraph  (followed  by  a  paragraph  mark).  Create  such  a  list  with  Word  by 
saving  it  in  unformatted  form.  (Set  the  format  field  of  the  Transfer  Save  command  to 
Text-only.)  Give  the  list  a  name  with  the  extension  .CMP.  For  example,  a  user  dictionary 
of  slang  could  be  SLANG.CMP.  Dictionary  words  must  be  in  alphabetic  order.  If  you 
enter  them  in  a  different  order  or  if  you  already  have  a  nonalphabetic  file  you  want  to 
turn  into  a  dictionary,  use  the  Library  Autosort  command  to  put  them  in  order. 

You  can  even  create  a  new  main  dictionary  from  scratch,  exactly  as  you  can  create 
a  supplemental  dictionary.  Such  a  main  dictionary,  if  it  is  very  long,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cessed  as  quickly  as  the  dictionary  that  comes  with  Spell  because  the  original  is  com¬ 
pacted  for  high-speed  operation.  However,  you  might  need  to  create  a  new  main 
dictionary  in  order  to  use  Spell  with  a  special  subset  of  English.  For  instance,  if  you 
write  or  edit  children's  literature,  you  might  include  only  simple  words  in  the  new 
main  dictionary.  Doing  so  would  convert  Spell  into  a  filter  that  would  draw  inap¬ 
propriate  words  to  your  attention. 
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Spell  in  version  4.0 

If  you  use  Word  4.0,  the  two  most  noticeable  differences  between  the  way  Spell 
operates  in  your  version  of  Word  and  the  way  it  functions  in  versions  beginning  with 
5.0  become  apparent  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  spelling  check.  Essentially,  Spell 
is  a  little  less  refined  in  your  version  of  Word  and  requires  more  explicit  instructions 
from  you.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  offers  the  same  general  capabilities. 

When  you  use  Spell,  the  distinction  between  the  proofing  phase  and  the  review¬ 
ing,  or  correction,  phase  is  immediately  apparent.  When  you  execute  the  Library  Spell 
command,  Spell  does  not  go  directly  into  checking  the  document.  Instead,  Word  dis¬ 
plays  the  message  Saving  work  file.. .  and  then  replaces  the  entire  text  window  with  a 
blank,  three-part  window  like  this: 


COMMAND:  Dictionary  Help  Lookup  Options  Quit 


Starts  checking  the  document  and  presents  misspelled  words  for  correction 

Microsoft  Spell 


Notice  that  Spell  highlights  the  Proof  command  in  the  menu  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen  and  waits  for  further  instructions.  The  other  commands  are: 

♦  Dictionary,  which  lets  you  create  or  specify  a  user  dictionary  you  want  Spell  to 
use  in  checking  the  document.  If  you  do  not  specify  a  dictionary.  Spell  assumes 
its  default  user  dictionary,  SPECIALS.CMP. 

♦  Help,  which  gives  you  access  to  on-line  help. 

♦  Lookup,  which  lets  you  check  the  spelling  of  a  word  against  Spell's  dictionary 
without  going  through  the  proofing  process  on  the  current  document.  Essen¬ 
tially,  Lookup  functions  as  an  electronic  version  of  a  paper  dictionary  by  check¬ 
ing  the  spelling  of  a  word  you  type  against  Spell's  dictionary. 

♦  Options,  which  lets  you  tailor  some  of  the  ways  Spell  functions: 

— Choose  Quick  in  the  lookup  field  to  tell  Spell  to  assume  the  first  two  letters  of 
an  unrecognized  word  are  correct  when  you  call  for  a  list.  Choose  Complete 
to  tell  Spell  to  assume  none  of  the  letters  is  necessarily  correct. 
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— Choose  Yes  in  the  ignore  all  caps  field  to  tell  Spell  to  ignore  words  composed 
entirely  of  capital  letters — IBM,  UNICEF,  NATO,  and  the  like. 

— Change  the  choice  in  the  marking  character  field  to  another  symbol  if  you  want 
the  marking  character  to  be  other  than  an  asterisk. 

— Choose  Auto  in  the  alternatives  field  if  you  want  Spell  to  propose  alternative 
spellings  when  you  choose  the  Correct  command.  If  you  prefer  to  see 
alternative  spelling  only  on  demand,  choose  Manual.  Then  when  you  want  to 
see  a  list  of  alternatives  for  an  incorrect  spelling,  press  FI. 

♦  Quit,  which  lets  you  exit  Spell. 

If  you  press  the  Enter  key  when  this  menu  is  displayed,  the  proofing  phase  begins, 
as  Spell  checks  the  words  in  your  document  against  the  words  in  its  dictionaries.  If  it 
finds  any  misspelled  or  unrecognized  words.  Spell  uses  the  three  parts  of  the  window 
for  a  display  like  this: 


of  production  improvement  requires  the  installation  of  the  n 
ewest  generation  of  computners.  The  older  versions  can  be  sh 
if ted  to  the  other  departments  uhich  are  not  on  such  a  time-  . . . 


> 


computners  Not  found 

- ► 

COMMAND:  Add  Correct  Lookup  Help  fTHTBTH  Mark  Options  Quit 
Resume  Next  Previous 

Leaves  current  word  as  is  and  displays  next  misspelled  word 
Uords  checked :  15  Unknown :  1 

*-  Context  window:  Shows  the  unrecognized  word  in  context 

- Lookup  window:  Shows  similar,  known  words  from  the  dictionary  on  disk  in  review  phase 

- Correction  window:  Shows  the  unrecognized  word 


=NEUEQU  IP .  DOC^ 

Microsoft  Spell 


Now  you  begin  the  review,  or  correction,  phase  using  the  following  commands  on 
your  Spell  menu: 

♦  Add.  Choose  this  command  to  add  the  highlighted  word  to  a  dictionary. 

♦  Correct.  Choose  this  command  to  change  the  spelling  of  the  displayed  word. 

If  you  know  the  correct  spelling,  type  it.  The  program  looks  up  the  word,  and 
if  it  can't  recognize  your  new  spelling,  it  asks  if  you  want  to  try  again:  Not  in 
Dictionary.  Enter  Y  to  retype  or  N  to  continue.  Set  the  adjust  case  field  to  No  if  you 
don't  want  Spell  to  give  the  corrected  word  the  same  combination  of  uppercase 
and  lowercase  letters  as  the  original  word. 
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♦  Ignore.  If  the  spelling  of  the  word  in  the  correction  window  is  fine,  choose 
Ignore  from  the  menu  to  tell  Word  to  disregard  it.  This  is  Spell's  proposed 
response,  so  you  need  only  press  the  Enter  key. 

♦  Mark.  Choose  the  Mark  command  to  insert  a  special  mark,  usually  an  asterisk, 
immediately  before  each  occurrence  of  the  word  in  question  throughout  the 
document.  The  mark  flags  the  word  for  your  later  attention  when  you  are  edit¬ 
ing.  If  you  want,  you  can  use  Spell's  Options  command  to  change  the  mark  from 
an  asterisk  to  a  different  character. 

Why  mark  a  word  for  later  correction?  Perhaps  you've  accidentally  split  a 
word  into  two  pieces.  To  correct  the  error,  you  need  to  edit  the  document — 
something  you  can't  do  from  within  Spell.  So  you  choose  the  Mark  command  to 
flag  the  error.  Upon  returning  to  Word,  find  the  mark  with  the  Search  com¬ 
mand,  and  correct  it. 

♦  Resume,  Next,  and  Previous.  Use  these  commands  to  move  around  among  the 
unrecognized  words.  The  Previous  command  moves  you  one  word  back  toward 
the  first  unknown  word,  so  you  can  use  it  to  reconsider  a  decision  you  made 
about  a  word  Spell  displayed  earlier.  The  Next  command  moves  you  forward  a 
word  at  a  time  but  will  not  take  you  beyond  the  point  where  you  last  used  the 
Previous  command.  Resume,  a  sort  of  super  Next  command,  skips  you  directly 
to  where  you  were  when  you  chose  the  Previous  command. 

After  you  have  ignored,  marked,  or  corrected  all  the  unrecognized  words.  Spell 
tells  you  REVIEW  DONE  and  asks  you  to  press  Y  to  carry  out  the  changes.  Until  you 
press  Y,  none  of  the  changes  you've  specified  will  actually  be  incorporated  into  your 
document.  If  you  press  N,  the  changes  are  discarded  and  the  document  is  left  un¬ 
changed.  You  face  the  same  choice  if  you  use  the  Quit  command  before  completing 
your  review  of  the  words. 
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With  Word,  you  can  write  with  invisible  ink.  The  question,  of  course,  is  why  you 
would  want  to. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  you  might  use  hidden  text,  when  tapping  a  variety  of 
features.  And  although  it  isn't  important  that  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  hidden 
text  now,  understanding  the  role  and  nature  of  hidden  text  will  help  you  understand 
Word  and  get  the  most  from  it.  You  might  skim  this  chapter  once  first  and  then  return 
to  it  as  you  need  to. 

You  use  hidden  characters  to: 

♦  Instruct  Word  to  incorporate  graphic  images  into  the  printed  version  of  a  docu¬ 
ment.  These  images  are  created  with  programs  other  than  Word  or  are  scanned 
from  photographs  or  drawings.  The  hidden  text  tells  Word  what  size  to  make  a 
graphic  and  where  to  place  it. 

♦  Tell  Word  where  in  a  spreadsheet  to  find  data  that  you  want  to  incorporate  into 
a  document.  The  hidden  text  tells  Word  which  spreadsheet  file  contains  the 
needed  information  and  where  in  the  spreadsheet  it  is  located. 

♦  Tell  Word  where  in  a  different  document  to  find  text  that  you  want  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  into  the  current  document.  If  you  want  to  incorporate  less  than  the  entire 
other  document,  you  can  use  Word's  Format  bookmarK  command  to  mark  the 
text  you  want. 

♦  Prepare  a  document  for  automatic  indexing.  You  type  a  special  code  and  format 
it  as  hidden  text  to  mark  each  name  or  phrase  from  a  document  that  you  want 
indexed.  Word,  in  turn,  compiles  the  index. 

♦  Code  a  document  so  that  Word  can  generate  a  table  of  contents  for  it.  As  with 
index  entries,  you  use  hidden  text  to  mark  table-of-contents  entries. 
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♦  Mark  locations  in  a  form  where  you  want  data  to  be  entered.  You  use  the  char¬ 
acter  »  to  mark  the  locations,  and  you  format  the  »  as  hidden  so  that  it  does 
not  print. 

♦  Format  certain  paragraphs  or  other  elements  so  that  they  appear  on  the  screen 
but  not  on  the  printed  page.  For  example,  you  might  want  the  assistance  of  head¬ 
ings  and  subheadings  when  you  write  a  document  that  will  not  have  any  head¬ 
ings  in  its  final  form. 

♦  Format  text  so  that  it  prints  in  some  cases  but  not  in  others. 

♦  Annotate  what  you  write  with  private  comments  that  print  or  show  on  the 
screen  only  if  you  so  desire.  (Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  a  new  annotation  feature 
provides  a  way  of  accomplishing  much  the  same  effect  and  is  superior  in  most 
instances  to  using  hidden  text.) 

Using  hidden  text  to  accomplish  these  results  is  not  difficult.  You  can  obtain  pleas¬ 
ing  results  with  little  practice  or  experience.  However,  as  with  many  of  Word's  fea¬ 
tures,  if  you  push  the  possible  uses  of  hidden  text  to  the  limit,  you  have  much  to  gain 
but  also  much  to  learn.  Luckily,  for  most  routine  uses  of  hidden  text.  Word  makes  mat¬ 
ters  simple.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  Word  will  insert  the  appropriate  hidden  text  for  you 
so  that  you  don't  need  to  type  it  yourself.  In  other  cases,  you  can  use  a  macro  to  insert 
the  hidden  text  for  you. 

WHAT  IS  HIDDEN  TEXT? 

Except  in  the  diversity  of  its  purposes,  hidden  text  is  little  different  from  itali¬ 
cized,  boldfaced,  or  underlined  text.  "Hidden"  is  a  character  format.  You  can  apply  it 
to  highlighted  text,  or  turn  it  on  and  off  while  typing,  exactly  as  you  do  the  italic,  bold, 
and  underline  character  formats.  But  instead  of  causing  characters  to  print  in  a  special 
format,  the  hidden-text  format  causes  them  seemingly  to  disappear. 

Working  with  hidden  text  might  surprise  you  at  first.  If  you  type  with  hidden 
characters,  you  won't  be  able  to  see  what  you  are  typing  unless  the  show  hidden  text 
field  of  the  Options  command  is  set  to  Yes.  (In  Word  4.0,  you  reach  the  field  through 
the  Window  Options  command.)  Nor  will  hidden  characters  print  on  a  printer,  unless 
you  set  the  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print  Options  command  to  Yes.  The  now-you-see-it- 
now-you-don't  quality  of  hidden  text  is  not  a  problem.  It  is  an  opportunity.  Word  gives 
you  many  ways  to  take  advantage  of  these  characters  that  are  in  your  document — 
but  aren't. 

You  can  enter  hidden  text  in  a  document  yourself,  and  in  Word  versions  3.0, 3.1, 
and  4.0  one  of  the  main  virtues  of  the  feature  was  that  it  let  you  include  private  com¬ 
ments  in  a  document,  comments  that  appeared  or  printed  only  if  you  wanted  them  to. 
But  a  new  annotation  feature  in  version  5.0  lets  you  add  private  comments  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  much  as  you  add  footnotes.  Consequently,  there  is  little  reason  to  use  hidden  text 
for  this  purpose  if  you  have  an  up-to-date  version  of  Word. 

The  main  advantage  of  hidden  text  is  that  it  lets  you  place  special  instructions  in  a 
document — instructions  that  command  Word  to  perform  a  task  or  that  label  parts  of  a 
document  as  special.  If  you  want  to,  you  can  type  some  of  these  special  instructions 
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yourself,  using  hidden  text.  But  certain  Word  commands  will  do  much  of  this  work  for 
you.  For  example,  when  you  use  a  command  that  incorporates  a  graphic  or  data  from 
a  spreadsheet  into  a  document.  Word  will  place  the  special  hidden-text  coding  in  the 
document  in  the  appropriate  location. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  foresee  typing  hidden  text  yourself,  chances  are  you'll 
use  hidden  text  in  one  context  or  another  as  you  become  proficient  with  Word.  Besides, 
understanding  how  to  type  hidden  text  (or  hide  existing  text)  helps  you  grasp  the  na¬ 
ture  both  of  hidden  text  and  of  several  other  Word  features.  This  can  reduce  your 
puzzlement ...  so  let's  take  a  look. 

Hiding  Existing  Text 

You  type  hidden  text  exactly  as  you  do  any  other  text,  formatting  it  as  hidden  ei¬ 
ther  as  you  type  or  afterwards.  The  basics  of  character  formatting  were  presented  in 
chapters  6  and  7,  and  complete  details  are  presented  in  Chapter  15.  But  a  quick  over¬ 
view  here  is  useful. 

Character  formatting  follows  the  Select-Do  concept.  First  you  select  what  you 
want  formatted,  and  then  you  do  the  actual  formatting.  If  the  text  characters  to  be  hid¬ 
den  are  already  in  your  document,  you  select  all  of  them  and  then  apply  formatting  in 
one  of  four  ways: 

♦  Use  the  Format  Character  command  and  choose  Yes  in  the  hidden  field. 

♦  Or  use  the  built-in  format  (Alt-E)  for  hidden  text.  (If  E  seems  like  a  peculiar 
choice,  it's  because  the  logical  choice,  Alt-H,  causes  Word's  help  feature  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  screen.  E  stands  for  Erase ,  by  the  way.) 

♦  Or  if  a  style  sheet  is  attached  to  your  document,  use  the  aforementioned  built-in 
format  by  typing  Alt-XE. 

♦  Or  if  a  style  sheet  is  attached  to  your  document  and  it  contains  a  character  style 
expressly  for  hidden  text,  use  the  key  code  for  the  style.  For  instance,  the  key 
code  for  a  hidden-text  style  might  be  Alt-HC,  for  Hidden  Character.  This  is  how 
such  a  style  might  appear  when  displayed  in  the  Gallery: 

II  59  HC  Character  5  HIDDEN  j 

modern  b  12  Hidden. 


If  you  are  using  a  built-in  format  or  character  style  to  format  a  single  character,  you 
must  apply  the  instruction  twice.  For  example,  type  Alt-E  twice,  or  Alt-HC  twice. 

Hiding  New  Text 

Sometimes  you  don't  want  to  hide  (or  otherwise  format)  characters  that  are 
already  in  a  document.  Instead  you  want  the  new  characters  you  type  to  be  hidden.  To 
accomplish  this,  select  the  character  at  which  you  wish  to  begin  typing  and  use  the 
built-in  format  (Alt-E  or  Alt-XE)  or  a  style  key  code  (such  as  Alt-HC).  The  selected 
character  won't  be  formatted,  but  any  new  text  you  type  there  will  be. 
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If  you  use  the  Format  Character  command  when  a  single  character  is  selected,  the 
actual  character  will  receive  the  formatting.  Sometimes  this  is  appropriate  because 
you  might  want  to  hide  only  one  character. 

The  fastest  way  to  return  hidden  text  to  normal  text  is  to  select  it  and  press  Alt- 
Spacebar.  This  causes  all  character  formatting  (including  character  styles)  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  If  the  hidden  text  has  other  character  formatting  you  want  to  preserve,  the  Alt- 
Spacebar  technique  is  too  powerful.  Instead,  use  the  Format  Character  command  and 
change  the  hidden  field  to  No. 


What  Does  Hidden  Text  Look  Like? 

What  does  something  that  is  invisible  look  like?  Like  nothing  you  have  ever  seen 
before,  of  course. 

Actually,  //hidden,/  text  can  take  several  forms  on  the  screen,  depending  on 
choices  you  make  with  the  Options  command.  This  chart  shows  the  flow  of  decisions 
you  might  make.  (Keep  in  mind  that  the  chart  diagrams  choices  you  make  regarding 
how  hidden  text  appears  on  your  screen.  Whether  it  prints  or  not  is  a  separate  issue, 
governed  by  the  Print  Options  command's  hidden  text  field.) 


SELECT  TEXT 


FORMAT  CHARACTER  COMMAND 


▼ 

hidden:  Ves  23 

This  text  is  visible  at  all  times  (except 
that  in  outline  mode  you  can  collapse 
it  from  view). 


4 

hidden :  2|g  No 

This  text  is  formatted  as  "hidden." 


OPTIONS  COMMAND 


show  hidden  text:  Hjjg  No 

This  "hidden"  text  displays  on  the 
screen,  marked  with  a  dotted 
underline,  a  solid  underline,  or  a 
special  color  (depending  on  your 
computer  hardware). 


show  hidden  text:  Ves  23 

This  "hidden"  text  does  not  show 
on  the  screen. 


OPTIONS  COMMAND 


show  non-printing  symbols: 

-or- 

show  non-pr int i ng  symbols: 


None  All,  show  non-printing  symbols:  Partial  All 

None  Partial  as  There  is  no  indication  at  all  on 
the  screen  that  this  text  exists. 


The  presence  of  this  hidden  text  is 
noted  on  the  screen  as  a  double- 
ended  arrow  (*). 
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First,  you  decide  whether  text  will  be  formatted  as  visible  or  as  hidden.  All,  or 
almost  all,  of  the  text  in  a  document  is  visible,  but,  as  already  described,  you  can  hide 
selected  text  by  using  the  Format  Character  command  or  the  Alt  key  methods. 

Second,  you  decide  whether  text  that  is  formatted  as  hidden  will  show  on  the 
screen.  This  choice  is  made  in  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  command  (or  the 
Window  Options  command,  in  versions  prior  to  5.0).  If  you  choose  Yes ,  and  your  com¬ 
puter  has  graphics  capabilities,  the  hidden  text  will  appear  on  the  screen  with  a  special 
underline  of  tiny  dots.  If  your  computer  doesn't  produce  graphics  (or  if  you're  not 
using  a  graphics  mode),  hidden  text  will  display  with  a  solid  underline  or  (if  you're 
using  a  color  monitor)  in  a  different  color.  You  can  adjust  the  color,  beginning  in  ver¬ 
sion  5.0,  by  choosing  the  Options  command,  highlighting  the  colors  field,  pressing  FI, 
and  then  highlighting  the  hidden  text  field  and  typing  one  of  the  colored  letters  at  the 
top  of  the  screen.  Because  show  hidden  text  can  be  set  differently  for  different  windows, 
the  same  document  can  be  displayed  simultaneously  in  two  windows,  one  with  hid¬ 
den  text  showing  and  one  with  hidden  text  not  showing. 

Third,  with  the  Options  command's  show  non-printing  symbols  field,  you  decide 
whether  hidden  text  that  isn't  showing  should  be  acknowledged  on  the  screen  at  all.  If 
you  choose  Partial  or  All ,  Word  will  display  a  two-headed  arrow  at  the  spot  where  text 
is  hidden.  If  you  choose  None ,  there  will  be  no  indication  that  the  hidden  text  exists. 


The  same  text  is  in  both  windows. H 
This  sentence  is  hidden  .11 
Hidden  text  shows  in  the  left 
window,  with  a  special  underline. 
In  the  right  window ,  hidden  text 
shows  only  as  a  special  double¬ 
headed  arrow  (IJm  invisible? )  .11 


The  same  text  is  in  both  windows. H 

*11 

Hidden  text  shows  in  the  left 
window,  with  a  special  underline. 
In  the  right  window,  hidden  text 
shows  only  as  a  special  double¬ 
headed  arrow *  * .  U 


On  the  preceding  screen,  the  same  document  is  in  both  windows.  Hidden  text 
shows  with  a  special  underline  in  the  left  window  because  the  show  hidden  text  field 
of  the  Options  command  is  set  to  Yes.  In  the  right  window,  where  the  show  hidden  text 
field  is  set  to  No ,  hidden  text  is  indicated  with  a  two-headed  arrow.  If  the  Options 
command's  visible  field  were  set  to  None ,  not  even  the  two-headed  arrow  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  window  on  the  right. 

USING  HIDDEN  TEXT 

Putting  hidden  text  to  work  is  simple.  Much  of  the  time.  Word  does  all  the  work 
for  you.  Other  times,  you  might  have  to  type  a  little  hidden  text  into  a  document. 

Here  is  a  brief  rundown  on  the  main  uses  of  hidden  text. 


Graphic  Images 

When  you  tell  Word  to  incorporate  a  graphic  image  into  the  printed  version  of  a 
document,  Word  places  a  special  instruction  line  in  the  document  instead  of  putting 
the  actual  graphic  there.  The  instruction  line  is  formatted  as  hidden  text  so  that  it 
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normally  does  not  print.  The  instruction  line,  which  Word  inserts  for  you  when  you 
use  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command,  follows  this  form: 

1.  The  characters  .G.,  indicating  that  this  is  a  graphics  instruction.  These  charac¬ 
ters,  like  all  of  the  text  in  the  instruction  line,  are  formatted  as  hidden. 

2.  The  drive,  pathname,  and  filename  (including  filename  extension)  of  the 
graphics  file,  followed  by  a  semicolon.  For  example,  if  the  graphics  file  had  the 
name  PROGRESS.PCX  and  were  stored  in  the  ART  directory  of  the  C  drive,  the 
characters  would  be  C:\ART\PROGRESS.PCX — formatted,  again,  as  hidden  text. 
However,  if  the  graphics  file  is  in  the  same  directory  as  the  document.  Word 
will  insert  only  the  name  of  the  file,  not  its  path. 

3.  The  width  of  the  graphic,  followed  by  a  semicolon. 

4.  The  height  of  the  graphic,  followed  by  a  semicolon. 

5.  The  name  of  the  file  format  in  which  the  graphic  is  stored.  The  choices  are: 


File  format 

Kind  of  file 

HPGL 

Hewlett-Packard  plotter  files 

postscript 

PostScript  files  printed  to  disk 

print  file 

Output  from  various  programs  that  you've  printed  to  a 
file  instead  of  a  printer 

PCX 

PC  Paintbrush  files  (and  files  from  certain  other 
programs) 

PCC 

PC  Paintbrush  files 

PIC 

Lotus  PIC  files 

TIP 

Compressed  or  uncompressed  TIFF  B  (black  and  white) 
or  uncompressed  TIFF  G  (gray  scale)  files,  produced 
by  many  scanners.  TIFF  stands  for  Tagged  Image  File 
Format. 

clipboard 

Bitmapped  graphic  images  from  the  clipboard  of 
Microsoft  Windows  and  from  Microsoft  Pageview 

screen  capture 

Files  created  by  capturing  a  screen  image  with  the  Cap¬ 
ture  program  that  is  included  with  Word  (beginning 
with  version  5.0) 

For  example,  if  the  graphics  file  progress.pcx  were  4.2  inches  wide  and  2.75  inches 
tall,  the  hidden-text  instruction  line  would  be: 

II  .  g  .  c : \art\progress.pcx;  4 . 2" ;  2 . 75" ;  PCX<j!  || 


You  can  type  this  instruction  line  yourself,  but,  as  mentioned  earlier.  Word  will  do 
it  for  you  if  you  choose  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command,  fill  out  the  command's 
fields,  and  press  Enter.  The  command  is  easier  to  use,  and  it  lets  Word  propose  sizes. 
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Spreadsheet  Data 

You  might  want  to  incorporate  into  a  document  information  from  a  spreadsheet 
and  then  periodically  update  the  document  to  reflect  changes  in  the  spreadsheet.  For 
example,  perhaps  you  do  a  weekly  sales  report  based  on  numbers  in  a  Lotus  1-2-3, 
Multiplan,  or  Microsoft  Excel  spreadsheet.  You  can  use  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet 
command  to  import  the  desired  data.  When  you  do.  Word  also  inserts  hidden  text  that 
includes  the  location  and  name  of  the  spreadsheet  and  the  location  within  the  spread¬ 
sheet  of  the  desired  information.  With  this  hidden  text  in  place,  you  can  update  the 
document  merely  by  highlighting  the  hidden  text  (or  the  entire  document),  choosing 
the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command  again,  and  pressing  Enter. 

The  hidden-text  instruction  line,  which  Word  puts  in  the  document  for  you  the 
first  time  you  use  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command,  takes  the  following  form: 

1.  The  characters  .L.,  indicating  that  this  is  a  link-to-spreadsheet  instruction. 

2.  The  drive,  pathname,  and  filename  (including  filename  extension)  of  the 
spreadsheet  file,  followed  by  a  comma.  For  example,  if  the  spreadsheet 
were  named  REPORT. WK1  and  were  stored  in  the  FINANCE  directory  of  the 

C  drive,  the  characters  would  be  C:\FINANCE\REPORT.WKl — formatted,  again, 
as  hidden  text. 

3.  The  range  of  cells  or  the  named  area  of  the  spreadsheet.  For  example,  if  you 
want  to  import  the  range  A3  through  D5  of  a  Lotus  1-2-3  spreadsheet,  this  part  of 
the  format  is  A3..D5  in  hidden  text.  Similarly,  if  the  area  of  the  spreadsheet  has  a 
name,  the  name  goes  here  in  hidden  text.  (To  define  a  range  of  cells,  you  deter¬ 
mine  which  rectangle  of  cells  contains  the  information  you  want  and  list  the 
coordinates  of  the  upper-left  cell  followed  by  the  coordinates  of  the  lower-right 
cell.  To  give  a  spreadsheet  cell  or  a  range  of  cells  a  name,  use  Lotus  1-2-3's 
Range  Name  Create  command,  Excel's  Formula  Define  Name  command,  or 
Multiplan's  Name  command.)  If  you  don't  include  a  name  or  range  in  the 
hidden-text  instruction  line.  Word  imports  the  entire  spreadsheet  into  the 
document. 

4.  A  new-line  character  (which  is  depicted  as  a  downward  arrow).  Pressing  Shift- 
Enter  places  a  new-line  character  in  a  document,  although  the  Library  Link 
Spreadsheet  command  takes  care  of  this  for  you.  The  new-line  character  is  in 
hidden  text. 

5.  The  actual  data  that  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command  imported  from  the 
spreadsheet.  It  is  not  formatted  as  hidden  text.  If  there  is  more  than  one  line, 
each  ends  with  a  (non-hidden)  new-line  character  so  that  Word  treats  all  of  the 
data  as  a  single  paragraph.  Having  it  as  a  single  paragraph  is  helpful  because 
you  can  format  tab  stops  for  one  line  and  the  same  tab  stops  will  apply  to  all 
the  lines. 

6.  Another  hidden  new-line  character. 

7.  Another  hidden  .L .,  indicating  the  end  of  the  link-to-spreadsheet  instruction. 
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The  following  shows  what  you  might  see  on  your  screen  after  using  the  Library 
Link  Spreadsheet  command  (presuming  the  Options  command's  show  hidden  text  field 
is  set  to  Yes).  Hidden  text  appears  here  as  a  dotted  underline  because  Word  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  graphics  mode. 


.L.C:SINUOICES\OCTlINU.XLS,al. .el0i 

i 

October  3-7  Invoices! 


i 


Number 

1 

Date 

Name 

Item 

Cost! 

4 

100001 

10/03 

AAA  Sign 

A1061 

$220. 56i 

100002 

10/03 

Friendly  Sergice  Co. 

LL112 

3.95i 

100007 

10/04 

Associated  Jobbers 

VU899 

995. 95i 

110010 

10/05 

John  Smith 

A1060 

89.951 

170000 

.L.<n 

10/07 

Allied 

R170S 

875.001 

If  this  seems  complicated,  remember  that  Word  takes  care  of  the  details  for  you. 
The  information  is  listed  here  so  that  you'll  understand  the  role  of  hidden  text  when 
you  use  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command. 

In  version  4.0  of  Word,  the  Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command  was  called  Library 
Link,  and  there  was  no  Library  Link  Graphics  or  Library  Link  Document  command. 

Incorporating  Text 

You  can  incorporate  some  or  all  of  a  second  ("source")  document  into  your  current 
document  much  as  you  can  incorporate  some  or  all  of  a  spreadsheet.  The  command  is 
Library  Link  Document,  and  you  use  it  in  almost  the  same  way  you  use  Library  Link 
Spreadsheet.  Again,  Word  inserts  a  hidden-text  instruction  line  in  your  current  docu¬ 
ment  that  includes  the  location  and  name  of  the  source  document,  and  the  location 
within  the  source  document  of  the  desired  information.  When  this  hidden  text  is  in 
place,  you  can  update  the  current  document  with  new  text  from  the  source  document 
merely  by  highlighting  the  hidden  text  (or  all  of  the  document),  choosing  the  Library 
Link  Document  command  again,  and  pressing  Enter. 

To  specify  that  only  a  part  of  the  source  document  is  to  be  incorporated,  you  must 
label  the  desired  text  in  the  source  document  with  a  bookmark.  (You  accomplish 
this  with  the  Format  bookmarK  command.  See  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format 
Commands.") 

The  hidden  text  that  the  Library  Link  Document  command  inserts  in  the  current 
document  follows  the  same  general  form  as  the  hidden  text  inserted  by  the  Library 
Link  Spreadsheet  command.  The  differences  are  that  the  code  used  at  the  beginning 
and  end  is  .D.  instead  of  .L.  and  that  the  bookmark  name  is  included  instead  of  a 
spreadsheet  range  or  named  area.  So,  for  example,  a  hidden-text  instruction  might  be 
.D.C:\EETTERS\THANKS.DOC,closing  followed  by  the  incorporated  text  found  at  that 
location.  Following  the  text  is  another  hidden  new-line  character  followed  by  another 
hidden  .D. 
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Why  use  Library  Link  Document?  Why  not  simply  copy  text  from  the  source 
document  to  the  current  document?  The  purpose  of  linking  one  document  to  another 
is  that  it  lets  you  update  the  current  document  with  any  new  changes  to  the  source 
document  whenever  you  execute  the  command. 

Indexing 

Three  stages  are  involved  in  using  Word's  automatic  indexing  feature.  First  you 
use  hidden  text  throughout  the  document  to  mark  the  entries  you  want  indexed.  Then 
you  run  the  Library  Index  command,  which  compiles  the  entries.  The  final  step,  an 
optional  one,  is  formatting  the  compiled  index  so  that  its  appearance  reflects  your 
specific  tastes  and  needs. 

Later  chapters  cover  all  the  particulars,  but  for  now  you  should  know  what  form 
the  hidden-text  marking  of  entries  generally  takes.  You  can  type  this  hidden  text  your¬ 
self,  or  you  can  use  a  macro  to  do  it  for  you. 

To  mark  a  phrase  for  inclusion  in  an  index,  type  the  characters  .i.  (or  .7.)  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  phrase  and  format  the  characters  as  hidden.  At  the  end  of  the  word  or 
phrase,  type  a  semicolon  (;),  also  formatted  as  hidden.  The  text  between  the  hidden  1 
and  the  hidden ;  is  marked  as  an  index  entry.  Because  the  coding  is  hidden,  it  will  not 
print.  Because  the  word  or  phrase  within  the  coded  area  is  not  in  hidden  text,  it  will 
print.  When  you  run  the  Library  Index  command.  Word  will  note  the  entry  and  its 
page  number  and  include  them  in  the  index. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  nuances  of  coding  index  entries  with  hidden  text,  see  Chap¬ 
ter  37,  "Power  Tools:  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents." 

Tables  of  Contents 

Creating  a  table  of  contents  is  much  like  indexing,  except  that  the  laborious  task 
of  manually  coding  entries  often  can  be  omitted.  To  compile  a  table  of  contents  in  the 
easiest  way  possible,  choose  the  Library  Table  command  and  press  O,  for  Outline,  to 
indicate  that  you  want  Word  to  identify  every  heading  in  the  document  as  an  entry  in 
the  table  of  contents.  When  you  press  Enter  to  carry  out  the  command.  Word  creates 
the  table  of  contents  for  you. 

If  your  document  has  no  headings  or  if  the  headings  aren't  the  only  elements  you 
want  to  include  in  your  table  of  contents,  you  can  mark  the  desired  elements  yourself 
and  then  use  the  Library  Table  command  to  compile  the  table  of  contents.  The  key  step 
is  marking  the  desired  elements  in  the  document,  using  hidden  text. 

The  coding  consists  of  the  following  series  of  elements,  formatted  as  hidden: 

1.  The  characters  .c.  or  .C.,  formatted  as  hidden  and  placed  immediately  before  the 
text  that  you  want  to  include  as  an  entry  in  your  table  of  contents. 

2.  Optionally,  following  the  .c.  but  before  the  actual  text  of  the  entry,  up  to  three 
colons,  formatted  as  hidden.  One  colon  indicates  that  the  text  following  it  is  to 
be  a  second-level  entry  (indented  one  level,  for  example).  Two  colons  indicate 
that  the  text  following  them  is  to  be  a  third-level  entry  (formatted  to  be 
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indented  two  levels,  perhaps).  Three  colons  indicate  a  fourth-level  entry.  This, 
for  example,  would  precede  a  fourth-level  table-of-contents  entry: 

3.  The  entry  itself.  Most  often  this  is  a  heading  from  a  document,  but  it  needn't  be. 
In  any  case,  this  portion  of  the  instruction  is  not  in  hidden  text. 

4.  Optionally,  following  the  entry,  a  semicolon  formatted  as  hidden  or  a  para¬ 
graph  mark. 

Here  is  the  first  of  two  sample  entries: 

||  .c. Types  of  newspapers; 

Here  is  a  second  sample,  which  is  marked  as  a  second-level  entry: 

j|  .c.  : Daily  tabloids; 


Data  Entry 

Word  lets  you  turn  a  document  into  a  form  (such  as  an  order  form)  that  you  can 
fill  in  on  the  screen  and  print  when  it's  complete.  The  key  difference  between  a  form 
and  a  conventional  document  is  the  presence  of  a  »  character,  formatted  as  hidden  text, 
at  every  location  at  which  you  might  want  to  enter  data.  For  example,  if  the  form  in¬ 
cludes  the  word  Name  followed  by  a  blank  space,  you  could  put  a  hidden  »  between 
the  word  and  the  space. 

When  filling  in  a  form,  you  can  jump  from  one  »  to  another.  To  jump  to  the  next 
marker,  hold  down  Ctrl  and  press  the  >  key;  to  jump  to  the  previous  marker,  hold 
down  Ctrl  and  press  the  <  key. 

Because  it  is  in  hidden  text,  the  »  does  not  print.  You  place  the  character  in  your 
document  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  the  ]  (right  bracket)  key. 

Hidden  Paragraphs 

You  can  hide  a  whole  paragraph  by  formatting  its  characters  and  its  paragraph 
mark  as  hidden.  For  example,  to  use  Word's  outline  feature  in  a  document  that  you 
want  printed  without  headings,  you  might  want  to  include  headings  while  you  are 
writing  but  not  when  you  print  it.  To  accomplish  this,  format  the  headings  as  hidden, 
set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes,  and  set  the  hidden  text  field 
of  the  Print  Options  command  to  No. 

An  efficient,  easy  way  to  work  with  hidden-text  paragraphs  is  to  create  a  style 
sheet  containing  a  paragraph  style  that  calls  for  characters  to  be  hidden.  Whenever 
you  want  to  hide  a  paragraph,  you  simply  type  the  key  code  of  the  style. 
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Optional  Text 

You  can  also  use  hidden-text  formatting  to  make  certain  text  optional,  so  that 
it  prints  or  appears  on  the  screen  in  some  cases  but  not  in  others.  For  example,  you 
might  create  a  retail  price  list  for  your  business  that  also  includes,  in  hidden  text, 
wholesale  prices. 


Hidden  Comments 

Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  you  can  place  annotations — comments  that  are  similar 
to  footnotes — in  a  document.  Any  number  of  people  can  make  their  own  comments 
about  what  is  written,  and  each  person's  comments  will  be  marked  with  different  ini¬ 
tials.  At  your  option,  the  annotations  can  include  the  date  and  time  they  were  made. 
You  can  view  these  comments  without  printing  them,  which  makes  them  a  valuable 
way  to  "mark  up"  a  document  electronically  while  preserving  it  in  its  original  form 
for  printing. 

But  what  of  earlier  versions  of  Word?  An  alternative  available  in  Word  versions  3.0 
and  later  is  hidden  text.  If  you  place  comments  in  a  document  using  hidden  text,  you 
can  control  whether  they  print  by  how  you  set  the  hidden  text  field  of  the  Print  Options 
command. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  USING  HIDDEN  TEXT 

You've  read  about  the  theory  of  hidden  text  and  the  reasons  for  using  it.  Now  let's 
put  it  to  practical  use. 

Imagine  you  are  designing  a  form  for  on-screen  use.  You  want  to  place  a  hidden- 
text  »  marker  before  a  fill-in  blank.  You  do  one  of  two  things: 

♦  Highlight  the  position  at  which  you  want  the  marker.  Turn  on  hidden  text  by 
holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  typing  XE.  (You  can  type  only  Alt-E  if  no  style 
sheet  is  in  use,  although  Alt-XE  always  works.)  Type  the  marker  character  by 
holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  the  ]  key.  Move  the  cursor  (highlight) 
away  from  the  marker  by  pressing  any  direction  key. 

or: 

♦  Type  the  »  marker  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  ].  Then  move  the 
highlight  back  one  space,  by  pressing  the  Left  direction  key  ( not  the  Backspace 
key)  so  that  only  the  »  is  selected.  Format  it  as  hidden  by  holding  down  the  Alt 
key  and  pressing  XE.  Before  doing  anything  else,  press  Alt-XE  a  second  time. 
You  press  Alt-XE  twice  because,  as  you  might  recall  from  Chapter  7,  when  you 
apply  a  built-in  character  format  (such  as  Alt-XE)  or  a  character  style  to  a  single 
character,  you  need  to  apply  it  twice  to  alert  Word  that  you  are  formatting  the 
single  character,  not  formatting  for  any  new  text  you  type.  (Again,  if  a  style 
sheet  is  not  in  use,  you  can  type  Alt-E  instead  of  Alt-XE.) 

This  is  but  one  example  of  using  hidden  text.  Another  use,  and  a  powerful  one,  is 
to  incorporate  graphic  images  into  Word.  You've  learned  a  little  bit  about  this  already. 
To  learn  more,  see  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts." 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 


Power  Tools: 
Navigation  Aids 
and  Document  Markers 


If  you  had  all  the  time  in  the  world,  you  might  not  mind  searching  through  a 
document  to  locate  a  desired  word,  phrase,  or  topic.  If  you  wanted  to  find  a  particular 
passage  but  the  passage  didn't  seem  to  want  to  be  found,  you  wouldn't  grumble.  You'd 
simply  keep  at  it,  happily,  seeking  the  elusive  words. 

Of  course,  if  you  had  all  the  time  in  the  world  you  probably  wouldn't  be  using 
Word  in  the  first  place,  since  efficiency  is  Word's  raison  d'etre.  No,  most  likely  you  are 
short  on  time  rather  than  willing  to  waste  it;  and  so,  most  likely,  you'll  want  to  know 
about  some  powerful  Word  features  that  sift  through  a  document  for  you,  locate 
desired  elements,  and — at  your  option — make  changes.  These  features  let  you  search 
for  text,  basing  your  search  on  either  its  content  or  its  formatting,  and  replace  it  if  you 
so  desire;  they  let  you  search  for  text  that  you've  tentatively  marked  for  editing;  and 
they  let  you  label  a  passage  with  a  name  of  your  choice  and  then  return  to  that  passage 
merely  by  asking  for  it  by  name.  Specifically,  these  are  tasks  you  can  accomplish  with 
the  Search,  Replace,  Format  sEarch,  Format  repLace,  and  Format  revision-Marks  com¬ 
mands,  and  with  the  combination  of  the  Format  bookmarK  and  Jump  bookmarK 
commands. 

You're  not  the  only  one  who  might  want  to  skip  around  in  what  you  have  written. 
Your  reader,  too,  might  want  to  jump  from  place  to  place,  and  (depending  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  your  topic)  you  might  want  to  help  him  or  her  do  it.  For  this,  you  can  add  cross- 
references  to  other  passages  or  to  tables,  figures,  or  lists.  Word  will  help  you  mightily 
by  numbering  items  for  you  and  by  updating  the  numbers  and  the  references  to  those 
numbers  as  you  make  changes  in  your  document. 
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For  instance,  you  can  include  in  your  document  a  sentence  that  says  "See  Table  X 
on  page  XX,"  and  Word  will  number  the  table  and  include  the  correct  page  number.  If 
you  delete  tables,  move  text  to  new  pages,  or  even  simply  repaginate  your  document. 
Word  will  track  all  of  the  changing  page  numbers  and  update  the  cross  references  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This  is  a  sweet  capability,  new  in  Word  5.0. 

This  chapter  describes  ways  to  find  your  way  through  the  wilderness  of  words 
that  can  sometimes  mask  the  overall  shape  of  a  document.  YouTl  see  ways  to  map  the 
terrain  as  you  go  and  leave  markers  to  show  the  way  for  others. 

FINDING,  MARKING,  AND  CHANGING  TEXT 

The  Search  and  Replace  commands  become  familiar  aids  soon  after  you  begin  to 
use  Word.  When  you  want  to  search  a  document  for  a  particular  word  or  set  of  words, 
you  use  the  Search  command.  If  case  or  whole  words  are  important,  you  tell  Word  so 
by  setting  fields  of  the  command.  And  if  the  first  occurrence  Word  finds  is  not  the  one 
you  seek,  you  press  Shift-F4  to  search  for  the  next  occurrence.  Similarly,  you  use  the 
Replace  command  both  to  find  specific  text  and  to  replace  it  with  something  else.  With 
either  command,  you  don't  have  to  scan  the  document  because  Word  does  it  for  you. 

This  chapter  assumes  you  know  the  basics  of  these  commands,  including  the  use 
of  special  A  characters  with  Search  and  Replace,  as  explained  in  Chapter  21,  "Two  Effi¬ 
ciency  Commands:  Replace  and  Search."  You  may  also  want  to  reacquaint  yourself 
with  the  way  the  Replace  command  is  used  with  the  Library  Hyphenate  command,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  18,  "The  Family  of  Library  Commands." 

The  Search  Command 

For  finding  a  word  or  a  phrase  somewhere  in  a  document,  the  Search  command 
is  your  obvious  choice.  To  locate  the  section  on  diesel  engines  in  an  article  about 
automobiles,  for  example,  you  might  search  for  the  word  diesel. 

To  begin,  the  following  are  some  tips  about  using  the  Search  command: 

♦  Move  the  highlight  to  the  top  of  the  document  so  that  Word  will  search  the  en¬ 
tire  article.  Or  move  the  highlight  to  the  end  of  the  document  and  set  the  direc¬ 
tion  field  to  Up. 

♦  Consider  saving  your  place  in  a  document  by  conducting  a  search  in  a  tempo¬ 
rary  window.  Even  though  you  press  the  FI  key  to  move  the  selection  from  your 
location  in  the  document  to  the  window  in  which  you  conduct  the  search,  press¬ 
ing  FI  again — or  closing  the  temporary  window — takes  you  right  back  to  your 
previous  location  in  the  first  window. 

♦  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  press  the  F4  key  to  re-execute  the  Search  command 
if  you  need  to  find  another  occurrence  of  the  same  text. 

Suppose  you're  in  the  midst  of  editing  a  document  and  need  to  check  on  a  dollar 
value  included  in  an  earlier  table.  The  Search  command  provides  a  fast  way  to  skip 
backward  from  table  to  table  until  you  find  the  entry  you  need.  Set  the  direction  field 
to  Up  to  cause  Word  to  search  backward  from  your  current  position  in  the  document. 
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Type  Table  in  the  text  field  and  execute  the  command.  Word  will  find  and  select  the 
last  instance  in  which  you  used  the  word,  allowing  you  to  see  or  quickly  scroll  to  the 
entries  under  it.  If  that  table  is  not  the  one  you  need,  press  Shift-F4  and  try  again  until 
you  find  the  information  you  seek.  Again,  you  might  want  to  preserve  your  location 
in  the  document  by  conducting  the  search  in  a  separate  window  or  by  typing  a  few 
unique  characters  to  act  as  placeholders. 

Extending  the  selection 

The  Search  command  also  lets  you  extend  the  selection  to  include  all  text  between 
your  current  location  and  that  of  a  particular  word  or  phrase.  Suppose  that,  in  the 
automobile  article  mentioned  earlier,  you  want  to  delete  all  text  between  the  present 
location  of  the  selection  and  the  word  diesel  Press  the  F6  key  to  turn  on  Extend  Selec¬ 
tion  mode  and  then  search  for  the  word  diesel.  Word  moves  to  the  next  occurrence  of 
the  word,  at  the  same  time  selecting  all  text  between  its  former  and  new  positions. 
Now  press  the  Del  key,  and  Word  removes  the  selection  to  the  scrap. 

Place  markers 

The  Format  bookmarK  command,  discussed  later  in  this  chapter,  provides  an 
excellent  means  of  placing  a  "bookmark,"  or  place  marker,  in  a  document.  However, 
sometimes  you  might  prefer  to  simply  type  a  marker  consisting  of  plain  text  and  then 
use  the  Search  command  to  return  to  it  later. 

In  its  simplest  form,  a  place  marker  can  be  formed  from  any  character  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  characters  unique  to  a  document.  Candidates  include  @,  #,  $, ;,  &,  *,  +,  =,  and 
other  symbols,  especially  in  unique  combinations. 

Once  you've  set  a  place  marker,  you  can  scroll  freely  through  your  text.  When 
you're  ready  to  return  to  your  original  location,  choose  the  Search  command  and  type 
your  place  marker  in  the  text  field.  If  Word  is  proposing  Up  instead  of  Down  (or  vice 
versa)  in  the  direction  field,  choose  the  appropriate  direction  for  the  search  and  press 
the  Enter  key. 

When  you  execute  the  Search  command.  Word  moves  to  the  place  marker  and 
selects  it.  Because  it  is  selected,  you  can  remove  it  immediately  by  pressing  the  Del 
key.  If  you  don't  delete  it,  you  can  scroll  to  another  part  of  the  document  and  return  to 
the  same  marker  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  the  F4  key  to  execute  the 
Search  command  once  more. 

You  can  also  use  this  procedure  to  place  more  than  one  marker  in  a  document.  If 
all  the  markers  are  identical,  execute  the  Search  command  until  you  reach  the  marker 
you  want.  If  the  markers  are  different,  you  can  return  to  any  of  them  selectively.  And 
you  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds  by  creating  markers  that  are  identical  except  for 
one  character.  For  example,  *1  *  could  be  your  first  marker,  *2*  could  be  your  second, 
*3*  could  be  your  third,  and  so  on.  To  find  marker  number  2,  search  for  *2*.  To  find 
any  or  all  markers,  search  for  *?*. 

Before  printing,  you'll  probably  want  to  remove  all  place  markers  you  created 
in  this  way.  The  fastest  method  is  to  use  the  Replace  command,  replacing  *?*  with 
nothing  (in  other  words,  leaving  the  with  text  field  blank).  If  you  prefer  one  last  look  at 
each  marked  passage  before  removing  the  markers,  choose  Yes  in  the  confirm  field  and 
press  Y  or  N  as  Word  prompts  you  to  confirm  each  replacement. 
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Using  Search  as  Replace 

The  Search  command,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  F3  and  Shift-F4  keys, 
can  be  used  as  a  slower,  but  in  some  cases  more  powerful,  version  of  the  Replace  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  more  powerful  because  the  replacement  text  inserted  from  the  glossary  can 
have  previously  assigned  character  or  other  formatting. 

Similarly,  you  can  search  for  the  first  instance  of  text  with  the  Search  command 
and  then  delete  it  and  type  in  the  replacement  text.  If  you  format  this  replacement  text, 
do  so  before  you  type  it.  For  example,  apply  the  underlining  format  and  then  type  the 
text,  rather  than  typing  the  text  and  then  going  back  and  underlining  it.  The  advantage 
to  formatting  first  is  that  you  can  search  for  subsequent  instances  of  the  text  by  press¬ 
ing  Shift-F4  and  then  carry  out  each  replacement  by  pressing  F4 — the  key  that  repeats 
the  last  editing  act.  The  replacement  text  will  be  formatted  appropriately. 

The  Replace  Command 

You're  a  novelist  and  you  want  to  change  the  name  of  a  character  throughout  your 
book.  The  Replace  command  will  do  it  for  you.  Type  the  old  name  in  the  text  field, 
type  the  new  name  in  the  with  text  field,  and  execute  the  command.  Or  you're  an  at¬ 
torney  and  you've  decided  to  ask  for  $1  million  in  damages  instead  of  $12,000.  Update 
your  documents  by  typing  the  old  figure  in  the  text  field  and  the  new  figure  in  the 
with  text  field. 

The  Replace  command  hogs  computer  memory,  particularly  in  versions  prior  to 
5.0,  and  you  might  find  the  SAVE  indicator  coming  on  after  you  make  an  appreciable 
number  of  replacements.  Saving  the  document  after  using  the  Replace  command  is  a 
good  habit,  although  it's  unnecessary  when  the  command  makes  only  a  handful  of  re¬ 
placements.  If  you  attempt  too  many  replacements  at  once.  Word  will  flash  the  mes¬ 
sage  Insufficient  memory  and  complete  only  the  portion  of  the  replacements  that  it  can. 
Save  the  document  immediately  and  then  execute  the  Replace  command  again  to  make 
the  remaining  replacements.  As  a  practical  matter,  after  you  run  out  of  memory,  you 
can  do  little  but  save  the  document. 

Changing  content  for  formatting  purposes 

Sometimes  you  must  change  the  contents  of  a  document  so  that  it  will  work 
ideally  with  Word  or  another  program.  Often  this  means  changing  some  or  all  of  the 
spacing  characters  in  the  document.  For  example,  perhaps  a  document  created  with  a 
different  word  processor  (or  by  a  less  experienced  user  of  Word)  has  paragraph  inden¬ 
tations  that  were  formed  by  typing  spaces  manually.  Or  perhaps  you've  aligned  the 
columns  in  a  table  by  pressing  the  Spacebar  instead  of  using  tab  stops,  so  you  need  to 
substitute  one  tab  character  for  a  large  number  of  Spacebar  spaces.  Sometimes  spacing 
characters  of  various  kinds — including  both  paragraph  marks  and  tabs — must  be  re¬ 
moved.  Usually,  the  Replace  command  can  accomplish  what  you  want,  although  you 
might  need  to  be  creative. 
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Eliminating  extra  paragraph  marks 

If  you  want  to  remove  an  extra  paragraph  mark  from  between  paragraphs 
throughout  a  document,  use  the  Replace  command  to  change  each  instance  of  two  suc¬ 
cessive  paragraph  marks  (ApAp)  to  one  (Ap). 

REPLACE  text:  ApAp  with  text:  Ap 

If  the  document  is  long,  you  might  want  to  use  the  Replace  command  on  only  a 
portion  of  it  at  a  time — select  a  section,  use  the  command,  save  the  document,  select 
another  section,  use  the  command,  and  so  on.  This  procedure  reduces  the  possibility 
of  running  out  of  memory. 

Indentations 

If  the  first  lines  of  paragraphs  have  been  indented  manually  with  blank  spaces 
(five  is  common),  you  can  use  the  Replace  command  to  change  every  occurrence  of 
five  Spacebar  spaces  to  no  space.  If  there  are  other  sets  of  five  Spacebar  spaces  you 
don't  want  to  remove,  you  can  replace  every  occurrence  of  a  paragraph  mark  followed 
by  five  blank  spaces  with  a  paragraph  mark  only.  (Replace  Ap  followed  by  five  Space¬ 
bar  spaces  with  Ap.)  If  you  want,  you  then  can  use  the  Format  Paragraph  command  to 
put  paragraph  indentation  back  into  the  document,  or  otherwise  correct  formatting 
that  may  have  been  fouled  up  by  the  Replace  command. 

Spacing  characters 

It's  a  little  trickier  to  eliminate  variable  numbers  of  excess  blank  spaces  through¬ 
out  a  document.  This  need  can  arise  when  you're  editing  a  file  created  with  a  different 
word  processor  or  program,  or  when  you're  editing  a  file  that  has  been  printed  to  disk 
with  Word's  Print  File  command.  Such  documents  may  be  riddled  with  long  lines  of 
spaces  you  want  to  be  rid  of.  Using  the  Replace  command  with  the  Aw  symbol,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  characters,  can  often  solve  the  problem  for  you.  The  Aw  symbol 
represents  all  kinds  of  spacing  characters  in  a  document:  Spacebar  spaces  and  non¬ 
breaking  spaces,  tab  characters,  paragraph  marks,  new-line  marks,  and  division 
marks.  Putting  Aw  in  the  text  field  lets  you  remove  everything  but  printable  characters 
from  a  document  or  file. 

♦  To  convert  every  type  of  space  to  a  Spacebar  space,  type  Aw  in  the  text  field  and 
a  Spacebar  space  in  the  with  text  field.  This  technique  is  one  way  to  strip  out 
such  characters  as  nonbreaking  spaces,  which  might  confuse  some  typesetting 
and  other  computer  systems;  the  other  way  is  to  print  an  ASCII  version  of  the 
document.  In  versions  prior  to  4.0,  you  print  an  ASCII  file  by  using  the  Print  File 
command  after  setting  the  printer  field  of  the  Print  Options  command  to  PLAIN. 
Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  save  a  file  in  ASCII  format  by  using  the 
Transfer  Save  command  and  setting  the  format  field  to  Text-only -with-line-breaks. 

♦  To  convert  every  occurrence  of  more  than  two  Spacebar  spaces  into  a  tab  char¬ 
acter,  type  two  Spacebar  spaces  followed  by  Aw  in  the  text  field,  and  type  At  in 
the  with  text  field.  This  is  useful  when  you  are  changing  a  table  created  with 
Spacebar  spaces  to  one  created  with  tab  characters  and  tab  formatting. 
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♦  Some  databases  and  other  programs  write  files  that  contain  unwanted  lines  of 
blank  spaces  preceding  a  quotation  mark.  This  happens  when  a  field  enclosed 
in  quotation  marks  has  a  set  length,  but  there  isn't  enough  text  to  fill  the  field. 

To  eliminate  these  spaces,  type  a  space,  Aw",  and  then  another  space  in  the  text 
field,  and  type  a  space,  ",  and  another  space  in  the  with  text  field.  (You  don't  need 
to  include  the  spaces,  but  their  presence  eliminates  the  possibility  that  you'll  ac¬ 
cidentally  replace  a  paragraph  mark  followed  by  a  quotation  mark  that  starts  a 
new  paragraph.) 


Multiple-Step  Replacements 

The  Replace  command  becomes  more  powerful  when  you  use  it  for  multiple 
passes  over  a  document.  Make  a  game  of  coming  up  with  an  effective  combination  of 
replacements.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  remove  nonbreaking  spaces,  tab  characters, 
new-line  marks,  and  division  marks  from  a  document,  but  you  want  to  maintain  para¬ 
graph  marks,  you  can  use  the  Replace  command  several  times: 

1.  Temporarily  replace  existing  paragraph  marks  (Ap)  with  a  special  symbol  not 
used  elsewhere  in  the  document.  In  this  example,  the  symbol  is  @/@.  (This 
causes  paragraph  formatting  information  to  be  lost,  but  presumably  if  you're 
doing  major  surgery  on  your  document  you  plan  to  format  it  later  anyway.) 

REPLACE  text:  Ap  with  text:  (?!(? 

2.  Next,  replace  all  spacing  characters  in  the  document  (Aw)  with  a  normal  Space¬ 
bar  space. 

REPLACE  text:  Aw  with  text:  | 

3.  Finally,  replace  the  special  symbol  (@/@)  with  paragraph  marks  (Ap)  to  com¬ 
plete  the  transformation  of  the  document. 

REPLACE  text:  (J?P  with  text:  Ap 

Because  the  letter  Q  is  virtually  always  followed  by  the  letter  U,  it  can  be  valuable 
when  you  pair  it  with  a  different  letter.  For  instance,  you  can  replace  each  paragraph 
mark  with  the  letters  QP  and  later  replace  the  QPs  with  paragraph  marks  again.  If  you 
used  another  pair  of  letters,  such  as  AP  or  bp,  you'd  risk  the  possibility  that  the  letter 
pairs  would  appear  naturally  in  your  document  (for  example,  APPLE,  subplot)  and 
would  be  replaced  with  paragraph  marks. 

Using  Macros  with  Search  and  Replace 

The  Search  and  Replace  commands  often  can  complement  macros.  On  the  one 
hand,  you  can  make  them  function  "intelligently"  by  using  them  in  macros  containing 
conditional  statements.  For  example,  a  macro  might  use  the  Search  command  to  seek  a 
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paragraph  mark  and  delete  the  paragraph  mark  if  a  certain  condition  is  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  might  find  the  Search  and  Replace  commands  useful  while  you  are 
writing  macros.  For  example,  the  "Library  of  Macros"  section  in  Chapter  30,  'Tower 
Tools:  Macros,"  contains  a  macro  that  "eats"  spaces,  in  Pac  Man  style.  The  Search 
command  is  essential  for  the  success  of  this  and  many  other  macros. 

SEARCHING  AND  REPLACING  FORMATS 

Often  a  single  document  contains  certain  elements  that  appear  again  and  again. 
Headings  and  subheadings,  multiple-column  tables,  and  itemized  lists  are  some  ex¬ 
amples.  For  consistency  and  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  such  items  are  usually  given 
the  same  type  of  formatting.  Whether  or  not  you  use  style  sheets,  you  might  some¬ 
times  want  to  check  on  the  formatting  you  applied  to  one  of  these  elements — perhaps 
to  be  certain  you  use  the  same  formatting  in  a  similar  item.  Or  you  might  want  to 
replace  one  type  of  formatting  with  another. 

You  search  for  formatting  with  the  Format  sEarch  command,  and  you  both  search 
for  and  replace  formatting  with  the  Format  repLace  command.  Each  offers  three 
choices:  Character ,  Paragraph ,  and  Style.  When  you  search  for  or  replace  formats.  Word 
searches  from  the  current  location  of  the  highlight  toward  the  end  of  the  document.  To 
search  or  replace  in  an  entire  document,  move  the  highlight  to  the  beginning  by  press¬ 
ing  Ctrl-PgUp.  For  specifics  on  these  two  commands,  see  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of 
Format  Commands."  Also,  bear  in  mind  that: 

♦  If  you  are  not  using  a  style  sheet,  you  use  Character  or  Paragraph ,  as  the  situation 
demands. 

♦  If  you  are  using  a  style  sheet,  you  use  Character  or  Paragraph  to  search  for  or 
replace  formatting  you  applied  with  built-in  formats  or  the  Format  commands, 
and  you  use  Style  to  search  for  or  replace  formatting  applied  with  styles. 

Although  the  distinction  between  Character  or  Paragraph  and  Style  may  seem  ap¬ 
parent,  it  is  also  important  because  Word  will  find  formatting  applied  with  a  style  only 
if  you  use  the  Style  option  to  tell  it  the  key  code  to  search  for.  Thus,  if  you  italicize  char¬ 
acters  with  a  style  and  later  use  the  Format  sEarch  Character  command  to  find  italic 
formatting.  Word  will  report  Search  format  not  found.  The  same  happens  with  Format 
repLace  Character.  The  reason:  When  you  choose  Character  instead  of  Style  with  either 
command,  you  tell  Word  to  look  for  direct  formatting  applied  with  built-in  formats  or 
the  Format  Character  command,  not  formatting  applied  with  a  style. 

The  Shift-F4  key  combination  repeats  the  last  search  for  formatting  just  as  it 
repeats  the  last  search  for  text.  If  the  same  formatting  is  consistently  applied  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  element  in  a  document,  such  as  an  itemized  list,  you  can  use  the  Format  sEarch 
command  the  first  time  and  the  Shift-F4  key  combination  each  subsequent  time  to  skip 
to  the  next  element  in  the  list. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  also  use  the  Format  repLace  command  to  search  for  and 
replace  formatting.  Choose  the  Format  repLace  command  and  specify  the  type  of  for¬ 
matting  you  want  to  find.  Whether  you  choose  Character ,  Paragraph ,  or  Style,  specify 
the  type  of  replacement  formatting  you  want.  Verify  that  the  confirm  field  is  set  to  Yes , 
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and  press  Enter.  Each  time  Word  finds  the  formatting  you  are  searching  for  and  asks 
whether  to  replace  it,  press  Y  to  change  it  or  N  to  leave  the  formatting  as  it  is  and  have 
Word  skip  to  the  next  occurrence  of  the  search  formatting.  This,  like  pressing  Shift-F4, 
moves  you  quickly  from  one  occurrence  of  a  particular  type  of  formatting  to  the  next. 

REVISING  A  DOCUMENT 
AND  SEARCHING  FOR  REVISIONS 

Given  Word's  multiplicity  of  talents,  you  know  that  there  must  be  a  way  to  search 
for  revisions  you  made  to  a  document  with  Word's  manuscript-revision  feature  (the 
Format  revision-Marks  command).  And  so  there  is.  It's  the  Format  revision-Marks 
Search  command,  a  command  that  Word  tries  to  get  you  to  use. 

First,  let's  review  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  revision-marks  feature.  You  can 
use  this  feature  to  make  a  set  of  tentative  revisions  to  a  document — either  deletions  or 
additions  of  text — and  then  decide  later  whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  collection  of 
editing  changes.  While  the  changes  are  tentative,  you  can  search  for  the  next  instance 
of  tentative  editing  by  using  the  Format  revision-Marks  Search  command. 

To  begin  marking  tentative  revisions  to  a  document,  you  turn  on  the  manuscript- 
revision  feature  by  choosing  Yes  in  the  add  revision  marks  field  of  the  Format  revision- 
Mark  Options  command.  From  then  until  you  turn  off  the  revision  feature.  Word 
marks  every  insertion  and  deletion  you  make — every  character,  every  comma,  every 
Spacebar  space.  It  doesn't  actually  insert  or  delete  any  text;  it  merely  marks  the  text, 
generally  by  underlining  insertions  and  striking  through  deletions.  Let's  say  you  want 
to  merge  two  paragraphs  by  deleting  the  paragraph  mark  of  the  first  one.  When  you 
press  Del,  Word  marks  the  paragraph  mark  but  does  not  remove  it  until  you  accept 
the  revisions,  making  the  indicated  changes  permanent. 

As  you  work,  you  can  freely  delete  any  additions  you  make,  and  you  can  use  the 
Undo  command  to  undo  your  last  editing  change.  To  undo  a  group  of  revisions,  how¬ 
ever,  or  to  remove  revision  marks,  you  select  the  text  to  be  affected,  choose  the  Format 
revision-Marks  command,  and  then  use  the  Undo-revisions  or  the  accept-Revisions 
(Remove-marks  in  version  4.0)  command  in  the  submenu  that  appears.  When  you  use 
either  of  these  commands.  Word  carries  out  your  orders  but,  instead  of  returning  you 
to  your  document  or  to  the  main  Edit  menu  when  it  is  finished,  it  moves  the  highlight 
to  the  Search  command  on  the  manuscript-revision  submenu,  like  this: 

FORMAT  REVISION-MARKS:  Options  accept-Reuisions  Undo-regisions  SEEWBTI 

Word  is  trying  to  get  you  to  use  the  Format  revision-Marks  Search  command,  or  at 
least  it  is  offering  to  use  the  command  to  search  for  the  next  instance  of  revised  text  in 
the  document.  However,  because  Word  does  not  normally  volunteer  to  carry  out  an¬ 
other  command  after  it  executes  the  last  one  you  requested,  you  might  at  first  find 
yourself  waiting  for  the  menu  to  disappear  or  for  something  else  to  happen,  not 
realizing  that  Word  is  waiting  for  you  to  respond.  But  no  matter  how  patient  you  are. 
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Word  is  more  so.  It  will  wait  a  week  or  a  year,  if  you  let  it.  So  either  search  for  the  next 
marked  revision  by  pressing  Enter  or  move  on  to  another  task  by  pressing  Esc.  Some¬ 
times  Word  is  so  insistent  on  searching  for  the  next  revision  that,  when  you  first  begin 
using  the  manuscript-revision  feature,  you  might  occasionally  wish  you  could  tell  it  to 
be  a  little  less  helpful  whenever  you  remove  or  undo  revision  marks. 

You  don't  have  to  wait  for  Word  to  propose  that  you  use  the  Format  revision- 
Marks  Search  command.  Use  it  at  any  time  to  scan  a  document  for  tentatively  revised 
text.  Begin  at  the  top  of  the  document,  choose  the  Format  revision-Marks  command, 
and  then  choose  the  Search  command.  Word  quickly  moves  to  the  first  revision — 
either  a  deletion  or  an  insertion — and  highlights  all  text  affected  by  the  change, 
whether  it  is  a  single  character,  a  word,  a  sentence,  or  one  or  more  paragraphs.  Press 
Enter  or  the  letter  S  to  continue  the  search,  and  the  highlight  skips  to  encompass  the 
next  consecutive  string  of  revised  characters.  If  you  use  the  search  repeatedly.  Word 
will  tell  you  either  when  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  document  or  when  it  can  find  no 
more  revisions.  It  tells  you  with  the  message  Revised  text  not  found. 

PLACING  BOOKMARKS 

The  Format  bookmarK  command  is  like  a  highlighting  pen,  a  bookmark,  and  a 
cross-referencing  tool  all  rolled  into  one.  It  enables  you  to  mark  passages  of  text, 
graphics,  captions,  and  other  such  elements.  You  can  use  the  command  as  you  create  a 
document  or  when  you  revise  it.  Its  companion,  the  Jump  bookmarK  command,  en¬ 
ables  you  to  find  and  highlight  a  bookmarked  passage  whenever  you  need  to  see  it. 
And  the  Library  Link  Document  command  lets  you  import  into  any  document  text 
that  is  bookmarked  in  a  different  document.  Any  passage  to  which  you  give  a  book¬ 
mark  name  becomes  readily  accessible  not  only  when  you're  working  on  that  docu¬ 
ment  but  also  when  you're  working  on  any  other  document. 

When  you  use  the  Format  bookmarK  command,  you  highlight  text  and  assign  it  a 
unique  name.  For  example,  in  a  document  with  many  tables,  you  could  assign  a  book¬ 
mark  name  to  each  table  or  table  caption  as  you  create  it.  To  move  to  a  particular  table, 
you  would  choose  the  Jump  bookmarK  command  and  specify  that  table's  bookmark 
name  or  press  FI  to  choose  from  a  list  of  existing  bookmarks  to  which  you  can  jump. 
As  described  later  in  this  chapter,  such  bookmarks  are  also  handy  for  adding  cross- 
references  to  elements  in  a  document  at  print  time. 

Using  a  Bookmark  as  a  Place  Marker 

Bookmarks  make  excellent  place  markers.  They  offer  three  advantages  over  typ¬ 
ing  markers  into  a  document  and  using  the  Search  command  to  find  them:  First,  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  removing  them  before  you  print;  second,  you  can  give  book¬ 
marks  descriptive  names;  and  third,  the  Jump  bookmarK  command  will  return  you  to 
the  bookmark  and  highlight  the  entire  passage  for  you.  Creating  bookmarks  is  the  best 
approach  when  you  want  to  name  each  passage  descriptively;  inserting  markers  and 
using  the  Search  command  is  preferable  if  you  want  to  use  the  same  marker  over  and 
over  throughout  a  document. 
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You  can  use  the  Format  bookmarK  command  to  mark  as  many  passages  as  you 
want,  and  you  can  give  one  passage  more  than  one  bookmark  name.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  you  write  fiction  and  you  want  to  mark  the  highlights  of  your  story  so  that  you  can 
refer  to  them  easily.  You  might  create  bookmark  names  such  as  these:  boy  _meets  _girl; 
fight  _with  _Br ad;  fight  _with_girl;  boy _loses_girl;  fight _with_self;  boy_gets_girl.  You 
could  quickly  find  whatever  section  of  the  story  you  wanted  with  the  Jump  bookmarK 
command  and  the  appropriate  bookmark  name. 

In  a  reference  work,  you  might  use  the  same  approach  to  bookmark  topics  that  you 
want  to  refer  to  as  you  discuss  them  in  several  sections  of  the  document.  Or  you  might 
bookmark  a  questionable  passage  and  then  use  the  Format  Annotation  command  to 
add  and  date  a  reminder  to  verify  the  text. 


Reorganizing  a  Document 

You  can  also  use  bookmarks  to  rearrange  sections  of  a  document.  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  are  reviewing  a  document  and  encounter  a  passage  that  you  think  should 
be  moved,  but  you're  not  certain  where  it  should  go.  Here  is  one  way  to  mark  and 
move  it: 

1.  If  nonprinting  symbols  are  not  displayed,  choose  the  Options  command  and  set 
show  non-printing  symbols  to  Partial  or  All  By  displaying  nonprinting  symbols, 
you  can  see — and  include  in  your  selection — the  paragraph  mark  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  Doing  this  prevents  accidental  loss  of  paragraph  formatting,  en¬ 
sures  that  whole  paragraphs  remain  whole,  and  gives  you  flexibility  in  adding 
new  text  to  the  end  of  the  bookmarked  passage.  You  might  find  that  Partial  is 
less  confusing  on  the  screen  than  All.  In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  this  field  was 
called  visible  and  the  choices  were  Partial  and  Complete. 

2.  Highlight  the  entire  passage.  There  is  no  practical  limit  on  the  amount  of  text 
you  can  include. 

3.  Choose  the  Format  bookmarK  command  and  type  a  descriptive  name  for  the 
selected  text. 

4.  When  you  find  a  suitable  new  home  for  the  passage,  highlight  the  word  that 
will  immediately  follow  the  text  you  are  about  to  move,  choose  the  Format 
bookmarK  command,  and  give  the  word  a  temporary  bookmark  name. 

5.  Choose  the  Jump  bookmarK  command  and  specify  the  name  of  the  text  you 
want  to  move.  This  command  immediately  takes  you  to  the  bookmarked  text 
and  also  highlights  the  entire  passage  for  you. 

6.  Delete  the  passage  to  the  scrap. 

7.  Use  the  Jump  bookmarK  command  to  jump  to  the  word  you  marked. 

8.  Insert  the  bookmarked  text  from  the  scrap. 

Because  the  bookmark  name  remains  attached  to  bookmarked  text  that  you  delete 
to  the  scrap,  you  can  move  the  same  passage  as  many  times  as  you  want  within  the 
document  until  you  are  satisfied  with  the  results,  or  you  can  move  it  to  a  different 
document.  You  can  also  copy  a  bookmarked  passage  or  a  passage  containing  a 
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bookmarked  section  to  the  scrap  (instead  of  deleting  it  to  the  scrap)  and  insert  the  text 
elsewhere.  But  when  you  copy,  only  the  original  retains  the  bookmark  name,  because 
a  bookmark  name  cannot  be  duplicated  in  a  document.  Thus,  the  copy  you  insert  from 
the  scrap  reverts  to  plain  text,  and  you  cannot  use  the  Jump  bookmarK  command  ei¬ 
ther  to  move  to  it  or  to  select  it.  However,  if  you  copy  a  bookmarked  passage  to  the 
scrap  and  insert  it  in  a  different  document,  both  documents  will  contain  the  bookmark 
as  well  as  the  content  of  the  text. 

Bookmarks  have  another  important  purpose.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  creating 
cross-references,  as  we'll  now  see. 

NUMBERING  AND  CROSS-REFERENCES 

Most  of  this  chapter  has  focused  on  ways  to  help  yourself  find  and  change  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  document.  Let's  turn,  now,  to  your  reader  and  to  two  of  the  ways  in  which 
you  can  help  the  reader  find  passages  or  elements  you  refer  to  in  your  text: 

♦  If  the  document  contains  a  series  of  similar  items,  such  as  tables,  figures,  or  sec¬ 
tions,  you  can  distinguish  among  them  by  numbering  the  items  sequentially. 
Doing  so  serves  two  purposes:  It  makes  clear  the  relationship  between  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  it  helps  the  reader  find  them. 

♦  If  you  want  to  refer  the  reader  to  another  part  of  the  document,  you  can  add 
cross-references  of  the  See  or  See  also  type:  for  example.  See  Table  3  on  page  21;  See 
also  Chart  2;  Refer  to  the  discussion  of  colors  on  page  32. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  eliminate  the  dual  chore  of  numbering  parts  of 
a  document  and  adding  correctly  numbered  cross-references.  Word  can  do  both  for 
you  at  print  time.  Let's  begin  with  the  simpler  of  these  procedures:  numbering  parts. 

Numbering  Items  in  a  Document 

The  first  step  in  numbering  items  in  a  document  is  deciding  on  a  series  name  (such 
as  figure)  that  applies  to  all  the  items  you  want  numbered.  You  type  this  name,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  colon,  wherever  you  want  an  item  number  to  be  printed  (for  example, 
above  or  below  each  figure)  and  then  turn  the  name  into  a  special  code  called  a  se¬ 
quence  holder  by  pressing  the  F3  key.  At  print  time,  whenever  Word  encounters  a  se¬ 
quence  holder,  it  replaces  the  sequence  holder  with  the  appropriate  number.  When 
you  add,  delete,  or  move  sequence  holders.  Word  renumbers  the  remaining  ones — 
much  as  it  keeps  track  of  and  updates  footnote  numbers. 

In  terms  of  what  you  do  and  what  you  see  on  screen.  Word  handles  sequence 
holders  much  as  it  handles  reserved  glossary  names  such  as  page,  which  causes  the 
pages  of  a  document  to  be  numbered  sequentially.  To  Word,  sequence  holders  and 
page  are  different,  but  there  are  some  parallels  (pointed  out  in  this  section)  in  how  you 
use  them. 

But  enough  of  abstractions.  Let's  assume  you've  created  a  document  that  contains 
a  number  of  items  you  want  to  refer  to  as  figures.  They  might  be  charts,  diagrams, 
spreadsheets,  or  whatever;  regardless,  you  want  to  call  them  figures.  The  following 
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step-by-step  procedure  describes  how  you  would  tell  Word  to  number  each  figure  for 
you  at  print  time. 

1.  Decide  on  a  descriptive  series  name  for  the  items  you  want  numbered.  The 
name  can  be  any  valid  glossary  name  and  can  include  the  digits  0  through  9. 

In  effect,  whatever  series  name  you  choose  becomes  a  type  of  "reserved" 
glossary  name  (like  page),  but  of  your  own  creation.  The  word  figure  is  used  in 
this  example. 

2.  Position  the  highlight  where  you  want  a  number  to  be  printed.  For  a  figure 
number,  you  might  choose  a  blank  paragraph  above  or  below  the  figure;  both 
are  logical  places  to  insert  a  figure  number  and,  if  you  want,  a  caption. 

3.  You  probably  want  to  use  a  printable  word  or  phrase  to  identify  each  num¬ 
bered  item:  Figure  1,  Figure  2,  Figure  3,  and  so  on.  Type  whatever  identifying 
label  you  want  (such  as  figure)  and  press  the  Spacebar — for  example: 

|  Figure  | 

4.  Now  type  the  series  name  you've  chosen,  followed  by  a  colon: 

||  Figure  figure :( 

5.  Next,  press  the  F3  key.  Doing  this  tells  Word  to  interpret  the  preceding  name 
and  colon  as  an  instruction  to  print  a  number  at  print  time.  Until  you  press  F3, 
the  name  and  colon  are  nothing  more  than  ordinary  characters  (just  as  if  you 
had  typed  the  word  page  as  an  instruction  to  print  a  page  number  but  had 
failed  to  press  F3). 

6.  When  you  press  the  F3  key.  Word  surrounds  your  series  name  and  the  colon 
with  parentheses  on  screen,  like  this: 

||  Figure  (figure :  )|  li 

The  notation  (figure:)  shows  you  where  a  number  will  be  printed  later,  just  as  the 
notation  (page)  shows  where  a  page  number  will  appear.  At  this  point,  if  you  press  the 
Left  or  Right  direction  key  to  highlight  a  single  character,  the  highlight  encompasses 
the  entire  sequence  holder — parentheses,  series  name,  and  colon.  That's  because  Word 
considers  it  a  single  character — a  number,  to  be  exact — even  though  it  appears  on  the 
screen  as  a  distinctive  name. 

When  you  print  the  document,  this  sequence  holder: 

||  Figure  (figure:)  |i 


becomes: 


Figure  1 
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Although  these  steps  have  pointed  out  similarities  to  using  page ,  don't  consider 
your  reference  names  the  exact  equivalents  of  reserved  glossary  names,  such  as  page . 
There  are  two  major  differences: 

♦  Even  though  you  assign  a  glossary-type  name  to  it,  a  series  name  is  not  a  glos¬ 
sary  entry,  so  you  cannot  use  the  Insert  command  to  view  it  or  choose  it  from  a 
list  as  you  can  with  Word's  reserved  names. 

♦  A  series  name  must  always  be  followed  by  at  least  one  colon  (exceptions  are 
noted  below).  If  you  don't  type  a  colon.  Word  won't  accept  the  name. 

Like  page  numbers,  the  numbers  for  your  references  are  calculated  by  Word  at 
print  time,  so  as  you  edit  the  document  you  can  move  and  delete  referenced  material 
at  will  and  add  any  new  references  you  want,  all  with  the  assurance  that  the  final 
numbering  will  be  correct. 

Because  each  set  of  items  you  number  is  identified  by  a  series  name,  you  can  tell 
Word  to  add  sequential  numbers  to  separate  sets  of  items  by  defining  a  different  series 
name  for  each  set,  to  a  maximum  of  10.  You  might,  for  example,  want  to  number 
figures  and  tables  separately  as  Figure  1,  Table  1,  and  so  on.  To  do  this,  you  could  use 
the  series  name  figure:  for  all  figures  and  table:  for  all  tables.  Even  if  figures  and  tables 
are  intermingled  in  the  document.  Word  numbers  them  individually. 

Numbering  items  in  multiple-part  documents 

Figures  and  tables  in  a  multiple-part  document  are  often  numbered  using  a  form 
such  as  Figure  1-1  or  Table  3-5,  where  the  part  number  precedes  the  figure  or  table  num¬ 
ber.  If  you  want  to  use  this  convention,  you  cannot  simply  type  the  reference  as  some¬ 
thing  like  Figure  1-figure:  and  press  the  F3  key.  The  hyphen  is  an  acceptable  character  in 
a  series  name,  so  Word  will  interpret  the  name  as  1-figure:  instead  of  figure:,  and  your 
caption  will  be  printed  as  Figure  1  rather  than  Figure  1-1.  You  can  get  around  this 
limitation  and  include  hyphens  (or  colons)  in  your  numbering  scheme,  however,  by 
using  the  following  approach: 

1.  Type  the  label  and  series  name  for  each  figure  or  table  in  the  form  described 
earlier;  that  is,  use  Figure  figure:,  Table  table:,  or  whatever  label  and  name  you  de¬ 
cided  on.  Do  this  throughout  the  document,  even  if  you  intend  to  change  the 
labels  to  Figure  1- ,  Figure  2-,  and  so  on. 

2.  When  you  have  numbered  all  items  in  the  series,  return  to  the  beginning  of  the 
document  by  pressing  Ctrl-PgUp. 

3.  Use  the  Replace  command.  Type  Figure,  plus  a  space,  in  the  text  field  and  type 
Figure  1- ,  without  an  ending  space,  in  the  with  text  field.  (If  you  type  an  ending 
space  in  this  field,  your  captions  will  print  as  Figure  1- 1  instead  of  as  Figure  1-1.) 

If  the  part  number  will  change  (from  Figure  1-  to  Figure  2-),  leave  the  confirm 
field  set  to  Yes  so  that  you  can  cancel  the  Replace  command  when  all  captions 
in  part  one  have  been  changed.  Repeat  the  procedure,  making  an  appropriate 
change  in  the  with  text  field,  for  part  two,  part  three,  and  however  many  other 
parts  you  need  to  number. 
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You  can  use  this  same  approach  for  other  elements  in  a  document  too,  including 
sections  and  numbered  headings.  To  number  headings,  for  example,  you  could  print: 

1.1  Continents  of  the  World 

1.2  Oceans  of  the  World 

by  typing  the  series  name  as  something  like  this: 

* number :  Continents  of  the  World 

* number :  Oceans  of  the  World 

and  replacing  the  asterisk  and  the  following  space  with  the  number  and  punctuation 
mark  desired — for  instance,  replacing  *  with  2.  in  the  preceding  example. 

Adding  flexibility  to  numbering 

Word  also  accepts  two  variations  for  a  series  name  that  can  add  considerable 
flexibility  to  your  numbering  scheme.  Suppose  you  want  to  include  one  or  more  items 
in  a  series  but  you  do  not  want  the  numbers  printed  out.  By  ending  the  series  name 
with  a  double  colon  (::)  instead  of  a  single  colon,  you  can  tell  Word  to  include  the  item 
in  its  count  without  printing  the  number  on  the  finished  page.  For  example,  if  a  docu¬ 
ment  contains  three  figures,  of  which  you  want  to  print  numbers  for  the  first  and  third 
but  not  the  second,  type  the  series  name  (let's  us e  figure  again)  for  each  as  follows: 

♦  For  the  first  figure:  figure :. 

♦  For  the  second  figure  (the  one  that  will  not  be  numbered  on  the  printout): 
figure::. 

♦  For  the  third  figure:  figure:. 

On  the  printout,  the  first  figure  will  be  numbered  2.  The  second  figure  will  be 
counted  as  number  2  but  will  not  be  identified  by  a  printed  number.  The  third  figure 
will  be  numbered  3. 

In  addition,  you  can  end  a  series  name  with  a  double  colon,  plus  a  number  of  your 
choice,  to  set  the  count  to  a  particular  value.  Again,  the  sequence  holder  is  counted,  but 
no  value  is  printed  in  your  document.  The  double  colon  plus  a  number  can  be  espe¬ 
cially  useful  if  you  have  divided  a  document  into  sections.  You  can  use  the  same  series 
name  throughout,  yet  you  can  restart  numbering  at  1  in  each  section. 

For  example,  suppose  you  have  a  two-part  document  with  figures  in  both  parts. 
You  want  to  number  the  figures  in  part  one  as  Figure  1-1,  Figure  1-2 ,  and  so  on,  and  you 
want  to  restart  numbering  in  part  two  as  Figure  2-1 ,  Figure  2-2,  and  so  on.  You  can  do 
this  easily,  and  use  the  series  nam e  figure  throughout  the  document,  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  double  colon. 
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1.  Number  the  figures  throughout  the  document  as  Figure  (figure:),  Figure  (figure:), 
and  so  on.  Then  use  the  Replace  command,  as  described  earlier,  to  change  the 
captions  to  Figure  1-  (figure:),  Figure  2-  (figure:) ....  The  printed  results  will  be 
Figure  1-1,  Figure  1-2 . .  .Figure  2-1,  Figure  2-2,  and  so  on. 

2.  Somewhere  between  the  last  figure  in  part  one  and  the  first  figure  in  part  two, 
type  figurer.O  to  create  the  sequence  holder  (figurer.O).  The  point  to  remember  is 
that  this  is  a  nonprinting  sequence  holder  that  will  simply  serve  to  reset  num¬ 
bering.  You  might,  for  example,  place  this  sequence  holder  immediately  after 
the  last  "real"  figure  caption.  For  example.  Figure  1- (figure:) (figurer.O). 

3.  Notice  that  you  type  a  number  that  is  one  less  than  the  next  number  you  want 
printed.  This  is  what  you  want,  because  Word  will  give  the  value  n+1  to  the 
next  sequence  holder  with  the  same  series  name.  Thus,  if  you  type  (figurer.O), 
Word  will  give  the  number  1  (0+1)  to  the  next  (figure:)  notation  that  it  encoun¬ 
ters — in  this  example.  Figure  2- (figure:). 

NOTE:  If  you  count,  but  do  not  print,  numbers  for  items  in  a  series,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  sequence  holder  occupies  space  on  screen  but  not  on  the  printed  page.  The 
double  colon  at  the  end  of  the  series  name  tells  Word  to  include  the  sequence  holder  in 
its  count  but  to  replace  the  sequence  holder  with  nothing  on  the  printed  page.  Thus,  to 
avoid  inadvertently  adding  extra  spaces  to  your  document,  be  certain  to  avoid  sur¬ 
rounding  a  count-only  sequence  holder  with  extra  spaces  on  the  screen.  In  fact,  you 
might  want  to  consider  putting  such  a  sequence  holder  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or 
somewhere  else  out  of  the  way. 

Cross-Referencing  a  Document 

It's  but  a  short  step  from  telling  Word  to  number  series  of  items  in  a  document  to 
telling  Word  to  add  correctly  numbered  cross-references  to  those  items.  You  can  even 
use  three  built-in  series  names,  page ,  footnote,  and  para-num,  to  refer  to  specific  pages, 
footnotes,  even  paragraphs  in  a  document — and  all  without  ever  worrying  about 
where  those  tables,  footnotes,  or  references  happen  to  be. 

To  create  a  cross-reference,  you  follow  a  series  name  with  a  colon  and  a  bookmark 
name.  The  series  name  tells  Word  which  group  of  items  to  evaluate;  the  bookmark  tells 
Word  which  item  in  the  group  you  want.  As  you  do  when  telling  Word  to  number 
items  in  a  series,  you  press  the  F3  key — this  time,  to  tell  Word  you  are  creating  a  cross- 
reference. 

When  you  assign  a  bookmark  name  to  a  portion  of  a  document,  use  a  bit  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  remember  that  you  are  giving  Word  the  location  of  the  "target"  of  a  cross- 
reference.  Word  might  seem  smart  about  cross-references,  but  it  really  doesn't  think.  If 
you  want  to  reference  a  topic  by  page  number,  be  certain  to  select  the  beginning  of  the 
topic  when  you  create  the  bookmark.  When  a  cross-reference  is  to  a  page  number  (or  a 
footnote  or  a  paragraph).  Word  prints  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  a  bookmark 
starts,  assuming  correctly  that  the  reader  wants  a  reference  to  the  beginning,  not  the 
middle  or  end,  of  a  topic. 
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To  refer  to  a  portion  of  a  document,  you  select  the  text  to  be  referenced  and  use  the 
Format  bookmarK  command  to  assign  it  a  descriptive  bookmark  name.  If  you  then 
want  to  reference  the  page  on  which  this  material  appears,  you  type  the  built-in  series 
name  page ,  followed  by  a  colon  and  the  name  you  gave  the  bookmark. 

Suppose  you  are  writing  a  section  about  experimental  airplanes  and  want  to  refer 
to  a  section  on  rockets  that  begins  on  page  24.  First,  you  move  to  page  24  and  give  the 
section  on  rockets  a  bookmark  name,  such  as  rockets.  Then,  in  the  section  on  experi¬ 
mental  planes,  you  refer  to  the  rocket  section  by  typing  a  reference  like  See  page 
page:rockets  and  pressing  the  F3  key.  Word  will  display  the  reference  as  (page sockets) 
but,  at  print  time,  replace  the  notation  with  the  number  of  the  page  (24)  on  which  the 
bookmarked  text  named  rockets  begins.  After  further  editing,  if  the  section  on  rockets 
moves  to  page  26,  Word  will  accommodate  the  change  and  print  the  correct  page 
number. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  reference  one  of  a  series  of  items,  such  as  a  table 
or  figure,  identified  by  a  sequence  holder,  think  about  what  type  of  reference  (s)  you 
want  to  make  before  you  select  the  text  to  be  bookmarked. 

If  you  want  to  refer  to  the  item  by  number,  but  not  by  page,  you  can  select  text  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  sequence  holder — the  caption,  for  example — and  assign  it  a 
bookmark  name.  For  instance,  if  you  were  importing  a  figure  into  a  document: 

. G  .  C : SLOGOSSEMP I X2 . PCX ; 3"  ; 2 . 135"  ; PCX 
Figure  (figure:).  A  "scenic"  logo. 

you  could  select  the  text  A  "scenic"  logo,  and  give  it  the  bookmark  name  scene.  In  text, 
you  could  refer  to  the  figure,  like  this: 

I  symbols  associated  with  corporations  include  initials,  !j 

faces,  half-moons,  and  scenery  (see  Figure  (f igure : scene ) )  ;j 

and  Word  would  print  the  number  of  the  figure  on  your  output. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  refer  to  the  picture  itself,  you  select  the  entire 
figure,  including  the  sequence  holder  (and  caption,  if  you  want).  You  then  type: 

■symbols  associated  with  corporations  include  initials,  J 

faces,  half-moons,  and  scenery  (see  Page  (page : scene ) )  | 

And  Word  prints  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  picture  begins.  Whereas 
this  example  probably  would  not  break  over  two  pages,  a  long  table  could.  Choose, 
then,  whether  you  want  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  item  by  page  number  or  to  the 
item  itself. 

If  you  want  to  use  one  of  the  other  built-in  series  names  footnote  or  para-num,  bear 
these  points  in  mind: 

♦  Type  a  reference  to  a  footnote  in  the  form  footnote:bookmark-name.  The  name  foot¬ 
note  is  replaced  by  the  footnote  number  immediately  preceding  the  first  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  item  you  designate  as  bookmark-name. 
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♦  In  a  document  with  numbered  paragraphs,  use  the  Library  Number  command. 
Then  type  a  paragraph-number  reference  in  the  form  para-num:bookmark-name. 
The  name  para-num  will  be  replaced  by  the  number  of  the  paragraph  containing 
the  first  character  of  bookmark-name. 

NOTE:  You  can  include  cross-references  in  index  entries  or  a  table  of  contents  as 
easily  as  you  can  in  text,  and  without  worrying  about  correct  referencing. 

To  see  how  cross-referencing  works,  let's  consider  a  sample  document.  This  docu¬ 
ment,  a  proposal  to  study  populations  of  bottom-dwelling  marine  animals,  contains 
the  following  sections  (notice  the  sequence  holders);  for  your  information  only,  the 
portion  of  each  line  that  is  shown  in  italics  has  been  given  the  bookmark  name  in 
parentheses  at  the  end;  the  "page  number"  where  the  item  appears  follows  the  book¬ 
mark  name: 

♦  Introduction 

♦  Part  (part:):  Scope  of  Work  (scope),  page  2 

♦  Part  (part:):  Methods  and  Procedures  (howto),  page  15 

♦  Part  (part:):  Budget  (budget),  page  22 

♦  Part  (part:):  Schedule  (schedule),  page  25 

♦  Part  (part:):  Qualifications  and  Personnel  (personnel),  page  28 

Within  the  proposal  are  the  following  figures  and  tables.  Again,  sequence  holders 
are  shown  in  parentheses;  the  italicized  portion  of  each  line  is  bookmarked  text  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  bookmark  name  in  parentheses,  and  the  page  number  is  at  the  end: 

♦  Figure  l-(figure:).  A  map  of  the  study  area,  (map),  page  3 

♦  Table  l-(table:).  Species  to  be  observed  and  counted,  (critters),  page  9 

♦  Table  2-(table:).  Equipment  needs  and  costs,  (equipment),  page  23 

♦  Table  3-(table:).  Personnel  costs,  (payroll),  page  24 

♦  Table  4-(table:).  Projected  schedule,  (timechart),  page  27 

The  following  is  a  concluding  paragraph  that  contains  as  many  cross-references 
as  possible: 


In  conclusionj  as  shown  by  the  map  in  Figure  l-(f igure :map) , 
the  study  area  can  be  seen  to  be  large  enough  to  provide  a 
representative  sampling  of  bottom-dwelling  animals  listed  in 
Table  1- (table  fritters)  on  page  (page  fritters) ,  yet  small 
enough  to  be  manageable  on  the  time  scheduled,  as  shown  in 
Table  4- (tab le : timechart ) .  Assuming  no  major  problems  with 
weather  and  no  additions  to  the  personnel  listed  in  Part 
(part : personnel ) ,  the  project  should  be  completed  as 
outlined  in  Part  (part : schedule)  and  within  the  budget 
itemized  in  Part  (part : budget ) ,  especially  in  Table  3- 
( table : equipment ) ,  page  (page : equipment)  and  Table  3- 
( table :payrol 1 ) ,  page  (page :payrol 1 ) . 
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And  the  following  is  the  result: 

In  conclusion,  as  shown  by  the  map  in  Figure  1-3,  the  study 
area  can  be  seen  to  be  large  enough  to  provide  a 
representative  sampling  of  bottom-dwelling  animals  listed  in 
Table  1-14  on  page  9,  yet  small  enough  to  be  manageable  on 
the  time  scheduled,  as  shown  in  Table  4-2.  Assuming  no  major 
problems  with  weather  and  no  additions  to  the  personnel 
listed  in  Part  2,  the  project  should  be  completed  as 
outlined  in  Part  4  and  within  the  budget  itemized  in  Part  3, 
especially  in  Table  3-5,  page  23  and  Table  3-7,  page  24. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 


Power  Tools:  The  Glossary 


When  you  first  use  Word's  glossary,  it  might  seem  like  a  quiet  presence  hovering 
in  the  background  somewhere  like  a  competent  butler.  Or  it  might  seem  more  like  a 
handy  repository  for  text  you  may  or  may  not  want  to  recycle.  Then  again,  you  might 
never  think  about  the  glossary  at  all.  Maybe  you  simply  use  it  and  leave  the  details  to 
Word.  No  matter  how  you  perceive  it,  the  glossary  is  a  most  interesting  part  of  Word. 

Earlier  chapters  have  presented  the  glossary  as  a  place  where  you  can  store  both 
passages  of  text  (text-only  glossary  entries)  and  sequences  of  keystrokes  (macros). 
You've  seen  that  you  can  insert  any  word,  phrase,  or  longer  passage  from  the  glossary 
into  a  document  as  often  as  you  wish.  You  can  use  built-in  glossary  entries,  such  as 
page  and  date,  to  paginate  or  date  a  document  with  no  fuss.  And,  beginning  with  ver¬ 
sion  4.0,  you  can  play  back  any  mixture  of  keystrokes  and  commands  simply  by  storing 
it  in  the  glossary  as  a  macro  and  recalling  it  by  typing  its  name  or  control  code. 

Let's  begin  this  chapter  on  the  glossary  with  a  quick  view  of  where,  exactly,  your 
glossary  entries  are  stored  and  what  you  can  do  to  make  your  use  of  this  feature  more 
efficient.  Then  we'll  go  a  step  further  and  explore  three  "power  tool"  uses  of  the  glos¬ 
sary  for  handling  text-only  glossary  entries: 

♦  A  means  of  organizing  and  outlining. 

♦  A  system  of  alternate  scraps. 

♦  A  speedy  way  to  format  documents. 

In  the  next  chapter,  "Power  Tools:  Macros,"  we'll  explore  some  of  the  intricacies 
and  opportunities  of  using  the  other  kind  of  glossary  entry — macros. 
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UNDERSTANDING  THE  GLOSSARY 

Think  of  the  glossary  as  a  place  where  you  can  store  text  and  macros.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  this  is  appropriate  because  items  in  the  glossary  are  temporarily  stored  in  your 
computer's  memory.  When  you  ask  it  to.  Word  saves  glossary  entries  in  a  file  with  the 
extension  .GLY.  By  default.  Word  names  the  glossary  file  NORMAL.GLY  and  places  it 
either  in  the  Word  directory  or  in  the  drive  and  directory  specified  by  the  Transfer 
Options  command.  If  you  want  to  ensure  that  NORMAL.GLY  is  stored  in  the  document 
directory  (the  one  displayed  in  the  Transfer  Options  command  field)  rather  than  in  the 
Word  directory,  choose  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command,  press  Del  to  clear  the 
field,  type  normal ,  and  press  Enter.  If  you  place  NORMAL.GLY  in  a  document  directory, 
the  next  time  you  work  in  the  same  directory,  your  glossary  entries,  like  the  styles  in 
the  directory's  normal  style  sheet,  become  available  for  use,  waiting  until  you  call  for 
them  either  by  name  or  by  using  a  preassigned  control  code. 

Because  Word  initially  proposes  NORMAL.GLY  as  the  name  of  a  glossary  file,  you 
might,  at  first,  find  yourself  using  it  as  a  catchall  for  whatever  glossary  entries  you 
want  to  save.  Eventually,  though,  this  glossary  file  can  become  packed — with  entries 
you  always  use,  entries  you  seldom  use,  and  entries  you  kept  just  in  case.  To  compli¬ 
cate  matters,  you  can  have  a  different  NORMAL.GLY  for  each  drive  or  directory  you 
use,  and,  if  you  routinely  use  more  than  one  directory,  you  might  forget  just  which 
NORMAL.GLY  contains  the  glossary  entry  you  want  to  use.  If  the  entry  is  not  in  the 
glossary  file  currently  in  memory.  Word  responds  Glossary  name  not  defined ,  even 
though  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  saved  that  entry — somewhere.  Furthermore, 
you  can  have  any  number  of  glossary  files  not  named  NORMAL. 

Thus,  as  you  become  adept  with  Word  and  begin  using  the  glossary  as  a  routine 
word-processing  tool,  you  might  find  yourself  wanting  to  impose  some  order  on  your 
glossary  files,  especially  if  you  find  yourself  running  out  of  descriptive  control  codes 
(it's  not  that  difficult,  even  with  two-letter  codes)  or  wanting  to  use  the  same  short 
glossary  name  for  two  or  more  similar,  but  different,  pieces  of  text  (summary  para¬ 
graphs  for  reports  and  proposals,  for  example).  Even  though  you  can  see  a  list  of  glos¬ 
sary  names  by  choosing  the  Insert  (or  Delete)  command  and  pressing  the  FI  key,  a 
screenful  of  unrelated  glossary  names  can  become  confusing,  and  a  "missing"  macro 
can  be  irritating. 

The  key  point  to  remember  when  you  have  several  NORMAL.GLY  files  is  that  Word 
will  load  the  one,  if  any,  that  is  in  your  document  directory.  If  it  doesn't  find  one  in 
your  document  directory,  it  will  use  the  one  in  your  Word  directory.  The  following  are 
some  ideas  that  will  keep  your  glossary  from  becoming  haphazard: 

♦  Examine  the  way  you  work.  Do  you  usually  use  the  same  directory?  If  so, 
perhaps  all  you  need  is  a  single  NORMAL.GLY  in  that  directory  or  in  the  Word 
directory. 

♦  Examine  your  directory  structure.  Do  you  keep  letters  in  one  directory, 
newsletters  in  another,  reports  in  a  third?  If  so,  perhaps  you  need  a  different 
NORMAL.GLY  for  each  directory:  boilerplate  for  letters  in  one,  boilerplate  for 
newsletters  and  reports  in  the  others. 
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♦  Consider  your  use  of  macros.  Do  you  tend  to  use  the  same  ones  over  and  over, 
no  matter  which  directory  you  work  in?  Maybe  the  answer  is  to  place  a  NOR- 
MAL.GLY  in  the  program  directory  so  that  Word  uses  it  regardless  of  which 
directory  you're  working  in. 

♦  Consider  the  glossary  contents.  Would  you  like  one  or  more  standard  sets  of 
macros,  stored  separately  from  text-only  glossary  entries?  Save  each  set  under  a 
different  glossary  filename,  such  as  MAC-LET.GLY,  MAC-RPT.GLY,  and  so  on.  If 
you  want  the  macros  available  as  part  of  the  NORMAL.GLY  for  a  particular 
directory,  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command  to  add  them  to  the  current 
glossary.  Save  the  merged  glossary  if  you  want,  or  junk  it  at  the  end  of  your 
work  session.  (As  noted  in  Chapter  14,  if  you  begin  each  of  your  macro  names 
with  m.,  you'll  never  have  a  problem  separating  macro  names  from  text-only 
glossary  entries  in  a  listing;  you'll  also  be  able  to  pinpoint  all  macros  in  the  list 
because  Word  alphabetizes  the  names  it  displays.) 

♦  Remember  that  the  name  NORMAL.GLY  has  its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

If  you  want  the  entries  in  this  file  available  whenever  you  start  Word  from  a 
particular  drive  or  directory,  you  can  use  NORMAL.GLY  to  advantage.  Other¬ 
wise,  save  glossary  entries  in  different,  more  descriptively  named,  files. 

Try  experimenting  a  bit,  and  eventually  you  might  find  that  you're  using  the 
Transfer  Glossary  commands  to  set  up  separate  glossary  files  for  different  word¬ 
processing  tasks.  You  might  keep  one  set  of  glossary  entries  as  a  glossary  file  called 
COVERGLY  for  use  when  writing  cover  letters,  for  example,  and  another  set  in  a  file 
called  PTA.GLY  for  use  when  editing  a  PTA  newsletter.  When  writing,  you  could  use 
the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command  to  bring  either  or 
both  files  (and  their  specialized  entries)  into  the  glossary  as  needed.  Furthermore,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  load,  save,  and  print  glossary  files  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  com¬ 
mands,  you  can  mix,  match,  and  produce  paper  copies  of  glossary  contents  as  much  as 
you  want. 


A  REORGANIZING  TOOL 

Moving  from  glossaries  to  their  uses,  let's  look  at  document  organization.  You  can 
store  passages,  quotations,  and  other  elements  of  a  document  on  disk  under  individual 
glossary  names  in  a  glossary  file  you  create  for  the  document.  Instead  of  selecting  and 
moving  long  passages  or  scrolling  through  the  pages  of  a  lengthy  document  to  find 
what  you  seek,  simply  insert  appropriate  glossary  entries  back  into  your  document 
when  and  where  they  are  needed.  Or  type  the  glossary  names  as  a  list,  shuffle  them 
around  into  the  order  you  want,  and  then  transform  each  into  its  corresponding  text 
by  placing  the  selection  after  each  name  and  pressing  the  L3  key.  You  can  even  use  the 
glossary  names  as  the  elements  of  a  formal  outline  and  then  transform  the  series  of 
names  into  a  document  with  the  L3  key. 

NOTE:  You  can  assign  and  use  control  codes  with  glossary  entries  exactly  as  you 
can  with  macros.  For  ease  of  reading,  this  section  describes  using  the  F3  key  to  recall 
glossary  entries;  you'll  see  the  use  of  control  codes  later,  in  the  section  "A  Speedy  Way 
to  Format  as  You  Write." 
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Organizing  the  Document 

Imagine  that  you're  writing  about  pasta.  You  could  be  writing  a  magazine  article, 
a  cookbook  chapter,  or  a  long  letter  to  a  relative.  Regardless,  pasta  is  the  topic.  You've 
already  written  passages  on  a  variety  of  pastas — cannelloni,  tortellini,  tagliolini,  cap- 
pelletti,  ravioli — and  you've  typed  two  or  three  recipes  for  each  into  your  computer. 
You've  also  written  a  passage  about  sauces,  and  a  few  paragraphs  about  stuffed 
pastas.  In  short,  most  of  the  elements  have  been  gathered  into  a  single  Word  docu¬ 
ment,  which  you  call  PASTA.  Now  you  must  organize  the  elements  and  add  an  in¬ 
troduction,  a  conclusion,  and  some  transitions.  This  is  where  the  power  of  the  glossary 
makes  it  a  useful  editing  tool. 

You  can  delete  each  element  of  the  document  into  the  glossary  and  assign  it  its 
own  descriptive  glossary  name.  After  all  the  pieces  are  stored,  you  can  start  your 
document  fresh,  or  nearly  fresh,  and  call  forth  material  from  the  glossary  as  you  need 
it.  If  you  use  the  outlining  feature,  as  described  in  Chapter  36,  you  can  sketch  the  docu¬ 
ment  organization  in  outline  form  and  then  insert  appropriate  passages  into  your 
outline  by  typing  the  glossary  name  and  pressing  the  F3  key. 

Whether  or  not  you  use  outlining,  when  construction  is  under  way  you  can  insert 
passages  into  the  document  more  than  once,  to  try  them  out  in  various  locations.  If 
you  change  your  mind  about  some  of  your  editing  changes,  you  can  delete  them  and 
start  again  from  scratch  by  calling  forth  the  needed  elements  from  the  glossary.  And  if 
editing  takes  longer  than  a  single  session,  you  can  save  the  glossary  entries  as  a  glos¬ 
sary  file  and  pick  up  later  where  you  left  off. 

Preparing  the  glossary  entries 

Let's  assume  you've  assembled  your  material  for  the  document  PASTA  and  you  are 
ready  to  store  the  passages  in  the  glossary.  The  following  is  a  step-by-step  example  of 
how  you  might  proceed: 

1.  Select  a  passage  of  text.  Make  it  small  enough  or  complete  enough  so  that  you 
aren't  likely  to  want  to  break  it  up  later  into  independent  pieces.  Depending  on 
your  vision  of  the  finished  document,  you  might  select  the  whole  section  on 
cannelloni,  a  smaller  section  on  cannelloni  with  butter  sauces,  or  a  single  can¬ 
nelloni  recipe.  By  segmenting  your  material  and  labeling  each  part  descrip¬ 
tively,  you  allow  yourself  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  extract  tightly  focused 
sections  later. 

2.  Choose  the  Delete  command.  Word  proposes  the  scrap. 

3.  You  want  to  delete  to  the  glossary,  not  to  the  scrap,  so  think  up  an  appropriate 
glossary  name  for  the  selected  text.  If  it  is  about  cannelloni  in  general,  you 
might  choose  an  easily  remembered  name,  such  as  Cannelloni.  Or  you  might 
shorten  it  to  Can.  Or,  for  convenience,  just  C.  If  the  selected  text  is  about  can¬ 
nelloni  with  butter  sauce,  you  might  call  it  Cannelloni_Butter  or  CanBut.  For  that 
matter,  you  could  call  it  Beethoven  or  any  other  string  of  up  to  31  letters,  num¬ 
bers,  and  acceptable  symbols.  But  a  meaningful  name  helps  you  later,  when 
you  want  to  retrieve  text  from  the  glossary. 
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4.  Type  the  name  and  press  the  Enter  key.  The  selected  text  vanishes  from  the 
document  PASTA  and  is  placed  in  the  glossary  under  its  name. 

5.  Repeat  the  process  for  the  other  passages. 

You're  finished  when  each  segment  of  the  document  either  has  been  deleted 
outright  or  has  been  deleted  to  the  glossary  under  an  appropriate  name.  If  you  want  to 
quit  Word  at  this  point  and  leave  the  reorganizing  for  another  time,  you  can  store  all 
the  glossary  entries  in  a  file  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command.  Such  a  file 
might  be  called  PASTA.GLY.  If  you  do  this,  when  you  resume  work,  use  the  Transfer 
Glossary  Load  command  (Transfer  Glossary  Merge  prior  to  version  5.0)  to  restore  the 
entries  in  PASTA.GLY  to  the  glossary  in  memory. 

Using  the  glossary  entries 

Now  you're  ready  to  organize.  Perhaps  you  begin  your  document  with  a  general 
introduction  telling  how  different  areas  in  Italy  have  developed  regional  variations  in 
cuisine.  That  done,  you  move  on  to  the  main  part  of  your  text.  Time  to  mention  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sauces?  Call  the  sauce  section  from  the  glossary.  The  first  pasta  you  want  to 
write  about  is  cannelloni?  Call  the  cannelloni  passage  back  from  the  glossary. 

Recall  that  there  are  two  ways  to  retrieve  text  from  the  glossary:  You  can  type  the 
glossary  name  at  the  place  in  the  document  where  you  want  the  entry  to  appear  and 
press  the  F3  key,  or  you  can  choose  the  Insert  command  and,  if  need  be,  request  a  list 
of  available  glossary  names  for  insertion.  If  you  want  a  printed  list  of  the  glossary 
names  and  entries,  use  the  Print  Glossary  command. 

Putting  the  pieces  of  a  document  together  can  be  as  easy  as  catalog  shopping. 

If  glossary  entries  have  names  that  suggest  their  contents,  you  can  pick  and  choose. 

Using  Glossary  Names  as  an  Outline 

Word's  outlining  feature  is  far  more  flexible  than  the  glossary  can  be,  but  if  you've 
assigned  good,  descriptive  names  to  your  glossary  entries,  you  can  use  the  names  as  a 
means  of  collecting  your  thoughts,  viewing  your  planned  organization  for  the  docu¬ 
ment,  and,  when  all  is  in  order,  inserting  segments  of  text  one  right  after  the  other. 
Type  each  glossary  name  on  a  separate  line  of  what  can  be  either  a  formal  or  an  infor¬ 
mal  outline.  Shuffle  the  order  of  the  lines  as  you  want,  moving  them  either  with  the 
mouse  or  to  and  from  the  scrap.  When  the  names  are  in  the  desired  order,  position  the 
selection  after  each  one  in  turn  and  press  the  F3  key  to  insert  the  text  it  represents. 

After  you've  inserted  all  the  passages  from  the  glossary  back  into  your  text,  your 
document  might  be  close  to  complete,  although  you'll  probably  smooth  out  the  transi¬ 
tions  between  passages,  write  a  conclusion,  and  give  it  a  final  editing. 

Clever  use  of  the  glossary  lets  you  redirect  the  organization  of  a  document  with 
little  trouble.  In  PASTA,  for  example,  you  might  at  first  group  recipes  according  to 
which  type  of  pasta  they  use.  Perhaps  you'd  insert  the  glossary  entries  named 
Cannelloni  _Butter,  Cannelloni  JTomato,  and  Cannelloni _Olive_Oil  in  succession.  But  af¬ 
ter  reading  the  resulting  document,  maybe  you  decide  you  really  want  all  the  tomato- 
sauce  pasta  recipes  in  one  place,  all  the  butter-sauce  ones  in  another,  and  all  the  olive 
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oil-based  ones  in  yet  another.  Using  the  glossary,  it's  easy.  Delete  what  you've  written, 
or  open  a  new  document  and  start  over  again.  To  group  the  tomato-sauce  recipes 
together  this  time  around,  you  could  use  the  glossary  to  insert  Cannelloni_Tomato,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Ravioli _Tomato,  Manicotti  JTomato,  and  so  on. 

As  mentioned,  you  can  use  Word's  outlining  capabilities  to  organize  and  reorga¬ 
nize  a  document  or  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  glossary  described  above.  You  can  type  a 
descriptive  line  for  each  paragraph  or  group  of  related  paragraphs  and  turn  the  line 
into  a  heading.  Under  each  heading,  you  can  insert  text  from  the  glossary.  Then,  by 
collapsing  the  text,  you  can  reorder  the  elements  of  a  document  easily  in  outline  mode. 
(See  Chapter  36,  "Power  Tools:  Outlining.") 

A  Variation:  Numbers  as  Names 

Sometimes,  especially  with  long  documents  or  those  in  which  paragraphs  within 
major  sections  require  extensive  reorganizing,  it's  difficult  to  perform  on-screen  edit¬ 
ing  and  yet  maintain  a  feeling  for  the  continuity  of  the  document.  As  often  as  not,  I  use 
numbers  as  glossary  names  in  such  situations.  When  you  use  this  technique,  you  make 
decisions  with  pencil  and  paper. 

On  a  printout  of  the  unrevised  document,  circle  or  bracket  complete  passages  you 
want  to  keep.  Number  the  passages  in  the  order  in  which  you  want  them  to  appear  in 
the  final  document,  and  mark  any  passages  you  want  to  eliminate  altogether. 

After  you've  marked  all  passages  in  some  fashion,  put  Word  to  the  task.  Working 
with  the  on-screen  version  of  the  document,  dispose  of  every  paragraph  or  passage 
you  marked  by  deleting  it  to  the  scrap  (to  eliminate  it)  or  to  the  glossary  (to  save  it). 
When  deleting  to  the  glossary,  use  the  number  you  gave  the  passage  on  paper  as  the 
glossary  name. 

Now  comes  the  snappy  part.  Move  the  highlight  to  the  new  location  of  passage  1. 
Type  1  and  press  the  F3  key.  Instantly,  the  passage  you  want  appears  on  the  screen. 
Type  2  and  press  F3.  The  second  passage  appears  in  the  document,  following  the  first. 
Continue  until  every  numbered  passage  has  been  inserted.  The  document  will  now  be 
organized  as  you  want. 

NOTE:  You  can  obtain  much  the  same  effect  by  using  the  Library  Autosort  com¬ 
mand.  Instead  of  deleting  paragraphs  to  the  glossary  with  numbers  as  names,  number 
the  paragraphs  in  the  order  you  want  them  to  appear  and  then  execute  the  Library 
Autosort  command.  You  can  use  the  Library  Autosort  command  to  reorganize  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  document  provided  you  number  each  paragraph  in  the  section.  To  ensure 
that  no  other  paragraphs  are  affected,  highlight  the  numbered  ones  before  choosing 
the  Library  Autosort  command.  The  advantage  of  using  the  glossary  instead  of  Li¬ 
brary  Autosort,  however,  is  that  you  can  assign  a  single  number  to  a  passage  that  ex¬ 
tends  for  several  paragraphs  or  several  pages. 

Pulling  Information  Together 

You  can  also  use  the  glossary  to  collect  material  from  many  different  parts  of  one 
document  or  from  several  documents.  For  instance,  suppose  you're  an  attorney  who 
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has  hundreds  of  pages  of  transcripts  in  one  or  more  Word  documents.  Move  through 
the  text,  copying  to  the  glossary  any  passages  pertaining  to  a  particular  subject.  (If  you 
want  to  preserve  the  original  documents,  use  the  Copy  command  rather  than  the  De¬ 
lete  command.)  You  can  give  the  glossary  entries  distinctive  names,  abbreviated 
names,  or  simply  numbers.  Afterward,  you  can  form  a  new  document  on  the  specific 
subject  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Use  the  same  technique  to  gather  information  on  a  number  of  topics  simulta¬ 
neously.  A  student  who  has  amassed  a  jumble  of  notes  on  several  subjects  can  read 
through  them  once,  copying  or  deleting  passages  to  the  glossary.  Entries  on  fish  might 
be  named  Fishl,  Fish2 ,  and  Fish3;  entries  on  birds  might  be  named  Ducks  and  Geese. 
Later,  the  student  can  insert  the  collected  entries  in  the  glossary  into  new,  separate 
documents  on  each  subject.  All  of  the  entries  with  Fish  in  their  names  could  be  one 
document.  Ducks  and  Geese  could  flock  together  in  another. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  SCRAP  OR  SCRAPS 

Ever  wish  there  were  more  than  just  one  scrap?  With  the  glossary,  there  can  be. 

The  scrap,  after  all,  is  similar  to  the  glossary — it  is  a  storage  place  for  text.  In  fact,  you 
can  think  of  the  scrap  as  a  glossary  entry  with  some  special  characteristics.  Unlike 
conventional  glossary  entries,  the  scrap  always  has  the  name  {};  its  contents  are  indi¬ 
cated  continuously  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen;  the  Ins  and  Del  keys  are  dedicated 
to  it;  and  it  can't  be  stored  in  a  glossary  file. 

Exactly  as  the  scrap  is  a  form  of  glossary  entry,  any  glossary  entry  can  be  used  as 
a  form  of  scrap.  Imagine  that  there  are  several  additional  scraps.  You  can  call  them 
Sera,]) A,  ScrapB,  or  whatever  you  please,  and  you  can  create  as  many  as  you  need  to 
serve  as  temporary  holding  areas.  After  you've  created  alternate  scraps,  rather  than 
deleting  a  passage  to  the  real  scrap,  delete  it  to  a  "glossary  scrap"  with  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  names.  That  way  the  deleted  passage  is  available  later,  on  the  off  chance  you  want 
to  resurrect  some  or  all  of  it.  And  keep  in  mind  that  you  can  see  a  printout  of  your 
glossary  entries  at  any  time  with  the  Print  Glossary  command. 

NOTE:  To  avoid  confusion  if  you're  using  the  file  of  macros  (MACRO.GLY)  that 
comes  with  Word,  don't  number  your  alternate  scraps  ScrapO,  Scrapl,  Scrap2 ,  Scraps,  or 
Scrap4.  These  five  numbered  versions  are  used  by  the  macros  named  3  _delete.mac  and 
3 _undelete.mac,  which  save  and  restore  up  to  three  deletions. 

A  SPEEDY  WAY  TO  FORMAT  AS  YOU  WRITE 

Character,  paragraph,  and  division  formats  exist  in  as  little  as  one  character  of 
text.  You  can  copy  or  delete  a  formatted  character  to  the  glossary,  giving  it  a  distinc¬ 
tive  name  or  handy  abbreviation,  and  later  insert  it  into  a  document  as  you  would  any 
other  glossary  entry.  After  you've  inserted  a  formatted  character  from  the  glossary, 
you  can  treat  it  like  any  other  formatted  character.  You  can,  for  instance,  continue 
writing  from  that  point  with  the  benefit  of  the  formatting. 
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Characters 

Character  formatting  can  be  stored  in  a  single,  blank,  space  character.  Perhaps 
you  use  capitalized,  boldfaced  characters  frequently  in  preparing  contracts.  Apply 
that  combination  of  formatting  to  a  single  space  in  the  document  and  store  it  in  the 
glossary  with  a  suitable  name  and,  if  you  want,  a  control  code.  Perhaps  you  call  the 
formatting  CapsBold  and  give  it  the  control  code  Ctrl-CB.  To  insert  this  formatted  space 
into  a  document,  either  type  CapsBold  and  press  the  F3  key  or  simply  press  Ctrl-CB. 
Then  press  the  Left  direction  key  once  to  move  the  selection  into  the  formatted  space, 
so  that  when  you  resume  typing,  the  new  text  will  have  the  character  formatting  of 
"CapsBold." 

The  same  technique  can  be  used  for  hidden-text  character  formatting. 

Paragraphs 

Recall  that  paragraph  formatting  is  stored  in  paragraph  marks.  Inserting  a  format¬ 
ted  paragraph  mark  (from  the  glossary)  formats  the  text  that  precedes  the  mark,  all 
the  way  back  to  the  previous  mark.  You  can  place  several  paragraph  marks  in  the 
glossary,  each  with  a  different  name  and  formatting.  A  paragraph  mark  that  centers 
text  might  be  given  the  name  Center,  a  mark  that  double-spaces  lines  might  be  called 
Double;  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  both  paragraph  and  character  formatting  can  be 
stored  together  in  the  same  paragraph  mark.  You  accomplish  this  by  formatting  the 
mark  with  both  Format  Character  and  Format  Paragraph  commands. 

Use  these  formatted  marks  instead  of  the  Enter  key  to  create  new  paragraphs  that 
have  desired  formats  already  in  place.  In  some  cases,  this  technique  rivals  the  use  of 
style  sheets  for  speedy  formatting. 


Divisions 

Division  formatting  is  stored  in  a  division  mark,  which  you  create  by  holding 
down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  the  Enter  key,  and  which  appears  as  a  double  row  of 
dots  across  the  text  window. 

If  you  have  a  particular  page  layout  you  use  for  certain  documents,  consider  for¬ 
matting  a  division  mark  appropriately  and  storing  it  in  the  glossary.  You  might  call  the 
glossary  entry  2col  if  it  contains  a  division  mark  that  creates  two  columns  on  a  page. 

To  format  a  single-division  document  with  this  mark,  select  the  last  character  of  the 
document  and  either  type  2col  and  press  the  F3  key  or  use  a  control  code  you've  as¬ 
signed.  Word  inserts  the  division  mark  and  causes  the  division  formatting  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  change.  To  format  one  division  of  a  multiple-division  document,  replace  the 
mark  at  the  end  of  the  division  with  an  appropriately  formatted  mark  from  the  glos¬ 
sary.  If  you  often  use  the  same  formatting  characters  from  the  glossary,  you  can  store 
them  as  a  glossary  file  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command. 


Chapter  29:  The  Glossary 
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An  Example  of  Glossary-based  Formatting 

To  practice  applying  formatting  with  glossary  entries,  use  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  as  a  tutorial.  Let's  assume  you  want  to  use  the  glossary  to  make  each  heading  in 
a  report  capitalized,  underlined,  and  centered,  with  two  blank  spaces  preceding  it  and 
one  following  it.  This  is  a  combination  of  character  and  paragraph  formatting.  First 
you  place  the  formatting  in  the  glossary: 

1.  Select  a  paragraph  mark  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  and  press  the  Enter  key  to 
create  a  new  paragraph  mark,  alone  on  a  line.  (You  can  see  the  paragraph 
marks  if  you've  made  normally  invisible  characters  visible  with  the  Options 
command.) 

2.  Choose  the  Format  Paragraph  command  and  choose  Centered  in  the  alignment 
field.  Type  0  (zero)  in  each  of  the  three  indent  fields,  2  in  the  space  before  field, 
and  1  in  the  space  after  field.  Execute  the  command. 

3.  Without  moving  the  selection,  choose  the  Format  Character  command  and 
choose  Yes  in  both  the  underline  and  uppercase  fields.  Carry  out  the  command  to 
complete  the  formatting. 

4.  Still  without  moving  the  selection,  choose  the  Delete  command  and  type  Head¬ 
ing  as  the  glossary  name. 

A  paragraph  mark  laden  with  paragraph  and  character  formatting  is  now  stored 
in  the  glossary  under  the  name  Heading.  To  use  it  to  format  a  paragraph  as  a  heading, 
type  Heading  and  then  press  the  F3  key. 

There  are  a  couple  of  different  specific  ways  to  use  the  glossary  entry. 

If  you  are  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  and  want  the  next  paragraph  to  be  the  heading: 

1.  Press  the  Enter  key  at  the  end  of  the  current  paragraph. 

2.  Type  Heading  (or  whatever  name  you've  given  the  glossary  entry)  and  press  the 
F3  key  (or  type  the  control  code).  This  places  the  formatted  paragraph  mark  in 
the  text  but  also  moves  you  to  the  next  paragraph. 

3.  Press  the  Up  direction  key  to  return  to  the  paragraph  mark  of  the  heading 
paragraph. 

4.  Type  the  text  of  the  heading. 

5.  Presumably  you  want  only  one  heading  paragraph  at  a  time,  so  don't  press  the 
Enter  key.  Instead,  press  the  Down  direction  key  to  complete  the  heading  and 
move  to  the  next  paragraph. 

To  insert  a  heading  paragraph  in  the  midst  of  other  paragraphs: 

1.  Select  the  first  character  of  the  paragraph  that  will  follow  the  heading. 

2.  Type  the  name  of  the  glossary  entry:  Heading  (no  space  after  the  name  of  the  en¬ 
try)  and  press  the  F3  key,  or  type  the  control  code.  This  inserts  the  new  para¬ 
graph  above  the  one  you  selected. 
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4.  Press  the  Up  direction  key.  This  moves  the  selection  to  the  new  heading 
paragraph. 

5.  Type  the  text  of  the  heading. 

In  general,  glossary-based  formatting  is  less  practical  than  using  a  style  sheet  as  a 
means  of  fast  formatting,  unless  you  are  skilled  at  using  the  glossary  but  are  not  very 
familiar  with  style  sheets.  A  key  difference  between  style  sheets  and  glossary-based 
formatting  is  that  style  sheets  control  only  the  formatting  of  text  already  in  the  docu¬ 
ment,  but  glossary-based  formatting  also  inserts  content — even  though  it  may  be  only 
a  blank  space,  a  paragraph  mark,  or  a  division  mark. 

A  variation  of  glossary-based  formatting  can  also  let  you  pull  pre-formatted  parts 
of  a  standard  document  together  with  little  trouble.  For  example,  how  often  have  you 
typed  and  formatted  the  same  parts  of  a  letter,  such  as  the  return  address,  a  standard 
closing  paragraph,  and  the  complimentary  closing  and  signature?  Type  them  once,  for¬ 
mat  them  once,  and  save  them  in  the  glossary.  If  you  want,  save  the  entire  "skeleton"  as 
a  single  glossary  entry  with  a  name  such  as  Letter.  Insert  the  glossary  entry  into  a  brand- 
new  document,  insert  the  remainder  of  the  letter  where  you  want,  print  it,  and  mail  it. 

You  might  find  it  even  easier  to  assign  a  control  code,  as  well  as  a  name,  to  each 
glossary  entry  that  contains  a  formatting  character  as  its  content.  This  approach  takes 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  glossary  entries  and  macros  are  closely  related.  It  lets  you 
use  a  control  code  to  insert  the  formatted  character  much  as  you  use  a  macro's  control 
code  to  carry  out  commands.  To  assign  a  control  code,  you  format  a  character  as 
desired,  as  described  earlier.  Then  copy  the  character  to  the  glossary,  give  it  a  descrip¬ 
tive  name,  press  Shift-6  to  type  a  caret  (A)  that  tells  Word  a  control  code  follows,  and 
then  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  type  the  code  of  your  choice.  (As  with  macros,  two 
characters  are  recommended.)  To  distinguish  formatting  characters  from  macros  and 
other  glossary  entries,  you  might  want  to  precede  each  name  with  an  identifier,  such 
as  format.  For  example,  you  might  store  italic-character  formatting  under  a  name  such 
as  format.italA<Ctrl  I>C. 


Using  Search  and  the  Glossary 

A  variation  of  glossary-based  formatting  uses  the  Search  command  to  accomplish 
a  kind  of  replacement  that  is  impossible  with  the  Replace  command.  You  can  search 
for  text  with  the  Search  command,  and  after  it  is  highlighted,  replace  it  with  text  from 
the  glossary  by  pressing  the  F3  key. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that  you  have  copied  or  deleted  the  replacement  text  into 
the  glossary  and  given  it  the  same  name  as  the  name  for  which  you  are  searching. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  replacement  text  can  have  special  formats 
(including  being  underlined  or  being  "hidden  text")  when  it  comes  from  the  glossary. 
It  can  be  paragraph  or  division  formatting,  as  well  as  character  formatting.  A  replace¬ 
ment  made  with  the  Replace  command  cannot  be  formatted. 
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Power  Tools:  Macros 


The  first  time  you  try  out  a  Word  macro,  it's  a  lark,  an  experiment.  Maybe  you're 
simply  curious.  But  soon  macros  become  familiar,  and  then  they  seem  necessary. 
Before  long,  you  can't  imagine  being  without  them.  You're  hooked.  They  simplify 
word  processing,  permitting  you  to  be  more  productive.  They  make  simple  tasks  more 
pleasurable  and  complex  ones  more  feasible. 

A  Word  macro  can,  for  instance,  peer  into  the  settings  of  Word's  Options  com¬ 
mand  and  make  decisions  based  on  what  it  finds.  Or  it  can  read  information  from  the 
screen  and  take  any  of  several  courses  of  action,  depending  on  what  it  discovers.  For 
example,  a  macro  can  switch  back  and  forth  between  two  different  style  sheets,  by 
first  reading  the  name  of  the  style  sheet  attached  to  a  document  and  then  attaching  the 
other  one.  The  next  time  you  run  the  macro,  it  attaches  the  first  style  sheet  again.  Or  a 
macro  can  move  you  between  different  windows,  or  speed  up  editing  by  evaluating 
text  and  making  decisions  based  on  what  it  finds. 

Macros  often  are  described  as  a  way  to  record  and  quickly  play  back  sequences  of 
keystrokes.  This  definition  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  a  more  revealing  way  to  think 
of  a  macro  is  as  a  method  for  tailoring  a  computer  program  by  giving  the  program  a 
new  feature  that  precisely  suits  your  needs.  If  you  often  start  letters  by  attaching  a 
specific  style  sheet  and  typing  your  name  and  address  in  a  particular  way,  you  can 
easily  create  a  macro  that  will  do  this  for  you  whenever  you  tap  a  certain  couple  of 
keys.  The  keys  might  be  Ctrl-C  (for  "correspondence")  or  Ctrl-LE  (for  "letter").  If  you 
wanted  it  to,  the  same  macro  could  type  the  correct  date  and  even  open  other  win¬ 
dows,  loading  them  with  information  you  frequently  need  when  writing  letters.  As 
you  move  beyond  the  rudiments,  you  will  find  that  a  macro  is  more  than  simply  a 
string  of  keystrokes;  it  is  a  string  of  instructions  that  includes  opportunities  for  the 
macro  to  make  any  of  several  prearranged  decisions. 

This  chapter  is,  in  a  sense,  several  chapters  rolled  into  one.  After  quickly  review¬ 
ing  the  basics  of  recording,  storing,  and  playing  back  a  macro,  this  chapter  shows  you 
how  to  write,  edit,  and  fix  (debug)  a  macro.  It  discusses  the  various  elements  of  the 
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macro  programming  language  and  proposes  useful  conventions  that  you  can  follow. 

It  also  offers  a  collection  of  tips  as  well  as  a  few  "macro  modules" — modular  building 
blocks  for  macros  of  your  own. 

A  macro  is  a  form  of  glossary  entry,  so  you  should  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
chapters  10  and  14  before  jumping  into  the  deeper  material  of  this  chapter.  You  might 
find  it  helpful  to  review  Chapter  29  too.  Together,  these  earlier  chapters  explain  how  to 
copy  macros  and  other  glossary  entries  to  the  glossary,  and  how  to  retrieve  them  for 
use  later. 

Don't  be  intimidated.  Developing  sophisticated  macros  of  your  own  can  be  a  com¬ 
plex  task,  but  not  an  unfathomable  one.  It  can  be  exciting,  as  you  conquer  challenges. 
Besides,  when  a  macro  exists,  you  don't  have  to  understand  anything  more  about  it 
than  that  it  works.  This  means  you  can  put  the  sample  macros  in  this  chapter  to  work 
without  having  to  work  much  yourself. 

Even  if  you  never  learn  to  write  a  macro  of  your  own  or  never  even  learn  to  record 
one,  you  can  certainly  use  macros  created  by  other  people.  In  other  words,  you  don't 
have  to  make  a  tool  in  order  to  use  it. 

A  QUICK  REVIEW 

Recall  from  Chapter  10  that  the  easiest  way  to  create  a  macro  is  to  have  Word 
record  your  keystrokes  while  you  carry  out  an  operation  you'll  want  to  repeat  later. 
You  turn  the  macro  recorder  on  by  pressing  Shift-F3,  you  type  the  keystrokes  (text, 
commands,  or  both),  and  then  you  turn  the  recorder  off  by  pressing  Shift-F3  again. 
When  the  field  of  the  Copy  command  appears,  you  type  a  name  for  the  macro,  a 
caret  ( A),  and  a  unique  control  code.  The  caret,  which  is  Shift-6  on  most  keyboards, 
merely  separates  the  name  from  the  control  code.  A  control  code,  which  amounts  to  a 
shortcut  name  for  a  macro,  most  often  consists  of  the  Ctrl  key  pressed  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  two  letter  or  number  keys.  However,  a  control  code  can  also  be  any  func¬ 
tion  key  or  a  function  key  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Ctrl,  Shift,  or  Alt  key. 

All  macros  are  stored  in  the  glossary,  a  special  area  of  memory.  You  can  retrieve 
stored  passages  or  keystrokes  from  the  glossary  either  by  typing  the  name  of  the 
desired  entry  and  pressing  the  F3  key  or  by  choosing  the  Insert  command  and  press¬ 
ing  FI  to  select  the  name  of  the  desired  entry  from  a  list.  Alternatively,  if  the  macro 
has  a  control  code,  you  can  retrieve  the  macro  ("play  it  back")  by  typing  its  control 
code.  Control  codes  are  the  fastest  way  to  execute  most  macros,  but  macros  needn't 
have  control  codes.  You  can  give  a  macro  a  name  that  does  not  include  a  control  code. 
(Recall  from  Chapter  14,  "The  Scrap  and  Glossary  Commands:  Copy,  Delete,  and 
Insert,"  the  suggestion  that  you  begin  macro  names  with  an  m  followed  by  a  period.) 

Keep  in  mind  that  Word  "remembers"  macros  and  other  glossary  entries  only  un¬ 
til  you  quit  the  program,  and  then  it  "forgets"  them — that  is,  unless  you  save  the  cur¬ 
rent  collection  of  entries  to  disk  as  a  glossary  file.  To  keep  a  macro  indefinitely,  use  the 
Transfer  Glossary  Save  command  to  save  the  glossary  file  that  contains  the  macro. 

This  saves  all  the  current  macros  and  other  glossary  entries  to  disk. 

If  you  save  the  glossary  file  with  the  name  NORMAL.GLY,  Word  will  load  all 
macros  and  other  glossary  entries  contained  in  the  file  whenever  you  start  Word. 
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However,  in  order  for  this  to  occur,  the  NORMAL.GLY  file  must  be  stored  either  in  the 
subdirectory  that  contains  the  Word  program  or  in  the  subdirectory  from  which  you 
start  Word  (the  document  subdirectory).  When  each  directory  contains  a  different  NOR¬ 
MAL.GLY  file,  Word  loads  the  version  that  is  in  the  document  subdirectory. 

(On  a  network.  Word  loads  the  version  of  NORMAL.GLY  that  is  in  the  document 
subdirectory.  If  none  exists  in  the  document  subdirectory.  Word  loads  the  NOR¬ 
MAL.GLY  file  contained  in  the  Word  subdirectory  of  the  specific  workstation.  If  none 
is  found,  it  looks  for  a  NORMAL.GLY  file  contained  on  the  file  server.) 

You  might  decide  to  store  macros  in  a  variety  of  different  glossary  files,  each  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  different  task.  Because  glossary  files  called  NORMAL.GLY  are  the  only  ones 
that  Word  loads  when  you  start  the  program,  you  must  deliberately  load  any  other 
glossary  file  that  contains  macros  you  want  to  use.  You  can  accomplish  this  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  two  commands — Transfer  Glossary  Load  (which  is  new  in  Word  5.0)  or  Trans¬ 
fer  Glossary  Merge  (which  has  existed  since  Word  1.0).  You  choose  one  of  these 
commands  and  then  type  the  name  of  the  desired  glossary  file  (or  press  FI  to  select  it 
from  a  list);  then  you  press  Enter.  The  two  commands  are  nearly  identical,  except  that 
Transfer  Glossary  Load  eliminates  existing  glossary  entries  before  loading  the  new 
ones,  whereas  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  adds  the  new  file's  entries  but  leaves  the  exist¬ 
ing  ones  intact.  As  a  practical  matter.  Transfer  Glossary  Load  is  easier  to  understand 
and  use. 


WRITING  OR  EDITING  A  MACRO 

When  a  macro  is  in  the  glossary,  either  because  you've  recorded  it  or  because  it 
was  stored  on  disk  during  a  previous  Word  session,  you  can  edit  it  if  you  want.  You  do 
this  by  inserting  the  macro  into  a  document  in  text  form  and  then  modifying  its  text  as 
if  it  were  a  normal  document  (which,  in  a  sense,  it  is).  If  you're  already  working  on  a 
document,  you'll  probably  want  to  open  a  clear  window  for  inserting  the  macro's  text. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  write  a  macro  from  scratch,  if  you  like.  Simply  start  a 
new  document,  or  even  write  the  lines  of  macro  instructions  in  the  middle  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  you're  working  on  and  delete  them  from  the  screen  after  storing  them  in  the 
glossary. 


Treating  a  Macro  as  Text 

To  insert  a  macro  into  a  document  in  text  form,  choose  the  Insert  command  (Esc  I) 
and  press  FI.  This  brings  to  the  screen  a  list  of  current  glossary  entries.  Highlight  the 
name  of  the  macro  you  want  to  edit,  press  the  caret  (A)  key,  and  press  Enter.  Word 
loads  the  macro  into  your  document  in  text  form,  with  non-letter  key  names  inside 
angle  brackets.  (For  example,  the  Insert  key  is  represented  as  <Ins>  and  the  Ctrl-Esc 
combination  as  <ctrl  esc>.)  Don't  forget  to  press  the  caret  key  before  pressing  F3,  or 
Word  will  run  the  macro  rather  than  display  it. 

(Alternatively,  you  can  insert  the  text  of  a  macro  into  a  document  by  typing  the 
macro's  name,  typing  a  caret,  and  then  pressing  the  F3  key.  Again,  don't  forget  to  type 
the  caret.) 
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Imagine  that  you  have  recorded  a  macro  that  brings  the  index  of  on-line  help  topics 
to  the  screen.  This  would  be  a  simple  macro  that  you  could  record  by  pressing  Shift-F3 
(to  turn  on  the  macro  recorder),  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  while  pressing  the  Esc  key  (to 
bring  the  Edit  menu  to  the  screen),  pressing  H  (for  the  Help  command),  and  pressing  I  (to 
select  Index  from  the  Help  menu).  To  finish  recording,  you  would  press  Shift-F3  again 
and  give  the  macro  a  name  when  Word  presented  the  field  of  the  Copy  command. 

Later,  you  could  put  the  text  of  the  macro  on  the  screen  by  choosing  the  Insert 
command,  pressing  FI  to  see  a  list  of  glossary  entries,  highlighting  the  name  of  the 
desired  entry,  typing  a  caret,  and  pressing  Enter.  In  the  case  of  this  macro,  the  text 
inserted  into  your  document  would  be: 

<ctrl  esc>hi 


Nothing  to  it,  really.  The  text  simply  tells  Word  to  do  the  equivalent  of  pressing 
Ctrl  and  Esc  and  then  pressing  H  followed  by  I. 

Now  let's  say  you  want  to  edit  the  macro  so  that  it  performs  a  little  differently. 
Let's  say  you  want  the  macro  not  simply  to  take  you  to  the  help  index,  but  also  to  make 
a  choice  from  the  index.  Specifically,  let's  say  you  want  the  macro  to  choose  the  topic 
Indent  from  the  index. 

You  could  simply  record  the  macro  again,  by  pressing  Shift-F3  to  turn  on  the  macro 
recorder.  If  you  did  this,  you  would  record  the  keystrokes  Ctrl-Esc  HI,  as  before,  and 
then — assuming  you  have  Word  5.0 — you  would  press  the  Right  direction  key  once 
and  the  Down  direction  key  five  times,  to  highlight  the  word  Indent  on  the  list  of  Index 
topics.  Then  you  would  press  Enter,  to  actually  move  to  information  on  indents,  and 
press  Shift-F3  to  turn  off  the  macro  recorder  and  complete  the  creation  of  the  macro. 

(If  you  have  Word  4.0,  you  would  do  almost  the  same  thing,  except  that  instead  of 
pressing  the  Right  direction  key  once  and  the  Down  direction  key  five  times,  you 
would  press  Right  once  and  Down  four  times.  This  is  because  Word  4.0  has  fewer 
topics  in  its  help  index  than  does  Word  5.0.) 

As  I  said,  you  could  record  the  macro  in  this  way,  but  the  point  here  is  to  edit 
an  existing  macro.  So  instead  of  recording  the  macro  anew,  let's  modify  our  existing 
macro — the  one  on  the  screen  with  the  text  <ctrl  esohi — so  that  it  does  what  we  want. 

Editing  a  Macro 

Editing  the  macro  is  simple.  All  you  do  is  add  the  needed  keystrokes  to  the  end 
of  the  the  existing  macro.  If  you  have  Word  5.0,  recall  that  to  highlight  the  help  topic 
titled  Indent,  you  need  to  go  to  the  help  index  and  then  press  the  Right  direction  key 
once  and  the  Down  direction  key  five  times.  Your  macro  already  takes  you  to  the  index, 
so  all  you  need  to  do  is  locate  the  line  <ctrl  esohi  on  the  screen  and  type  <right>  at  the  end 
of  it,  making  the  text  on  the  screen  read  <ctrl  esc>hi<right>.  Then  you  want  to  add  to  that 
the  word  <down>  five  times.  You  could  do  this  by  typing  <down><down><down> 
<downxdown>,  but  a  shortcut  is  to  type  <down  5>  instead.  Add  <enter>  to  the  end  of 
the  macro's  text  so  that  the  macro  will  execute  the  Enter  key  when  it  reaches  the  topic 
Indent  in  the  help  index. 
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After  editing,  the  macro  looks  like  this  on  the  screen: 

<ctrl  esc>hi<r  ightXdotm  5><enter> 


If  you  have  Word  4.0,  you'll  want  the  finished  macro  to  press  the  Down  direction 
key  four  times  instead  of  five,  so  it  looks  like  this  on  the  screen: 

<ctrl  esc>hi<r ightXdoun  4><enter> 

That's  it.  You've  finished  editing  the  macro.  This  is  a  simple  macro,  so  the  amount 
of  typing  was  small.  But  even  for  complex  macros  and  changes,  the  techniques  of  edit¬ 
ing  are  straightforward — you  simply  type  the  keystrokes  as  you  want  them  to  appear. 
If  you  want  to  add  "intelligence"  to  the  macro  so  that  it  executes  differently  in  differ¬ 
ent  situations,  you  can  add  programming  instructions  to  the  macro — again,  simply  by 
typing  the  instructions.  This  might  require  thought  and  care,  but  the  technique  is  to 
merely  type  what  you  want  as  if  it  were  a  short  document  and  then  save  it  back  to  the 
glossary  in  its  amended  form. 

Storing  an  Edited  Macro 

To  store  a  newly  written  or  edited  macro  in  the  glossary  so  that  it  can  be  used, 
highlight  the  macro's  text  (but  nothing  else)  and  choose  the  Copy  command.  Type  a 
name  and  control  code,  as  you  do  when  storing  a  macro  that  you  have  recorded  rather 
than  edited  or  written,  or  else  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  names  and  control  codes 
of  existing  macros.  Either  way,  after  you've  specified  the  name  and  control  code  you 
want  for  the  edited  (or  newly  written)  macro,  press  Enter  to  finish  copying  it  to  the 
glossary. 

If  you  specify  the  name  of  an  existing  macro.  Word  asks  you  to  press  Y  to  confirm 
overwriting  the  previous  entry.  You'll  probably  do  that  each  time  you  revise  an  exist¬ 
ing  macro,  unless  you  want  to  store  the  revision  with  a  different  name.  (Storing  a 
revised  macro  with  a  new  name  is  not  a  bad  practice  when  you're  unsure  whether  the 
revision  has  improved  the  original.) 

Remember  that  if  you  want  to  use  your  revised  macro  on  some  later  occasion,  you 
must  save  it  to  disk  with  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command.  Otherwise,  the  origi¬ 
nal,  unrevised  version  may  remain  on  disk. 

A  RUDIMENTARY  LANGUAGE 

A  macro's  script  of  instructions  is  written  in  a  language,  based  on  English,  that 
translates  keystrokes  into  semi-familiar  words.  It  is  a  rudimentary,  but  surprisingly 
capable,  programming  language  that  resembles  BASIC  in  many  ways. 

A  Simple  Example 

To  see  how  simple  a  macro  can  be,  let's  look  at  an  example,  a  macro  that  saves  a 
document  and  then  clears  the  text  window. 
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<ctrl  esc  >ts  <enter  >  <ctr 1  esc>tcu 


Step  by  step,  the  script  tells  Word  the  following: 

1.  <ctrl  eso.  "Hold  down  Ctrl  and  press  Esc."  This  instruction  activates  the  com¬ 
mand  menu. 

2.  ts.  "Type  TS."  This  instruction  chooses  the  Transfer  Save  command. 

3.  <enter>.  "Press  Enter."  This  instruction  carries  out  the  command. 

4.  <ctrl  eso.  "Hold  down  Ctrl  and  press  Esc." 

5.  tew.  "Type  TCW."  This  instruction  chooses  the  Transfer  Clear  Window  com¬ 
mand,  thereby  clearing  the  window. 

Although  this  macro  is  simple,  having  it  available  could  save  you  considerable 
time  if,  in  your  pattern  of  work,  you  frequently  save  a  document  and  then  clear  it  from 
your  screen.  Rather  than  moving  through  the  steps  individually,  you  could  simply  run 
the  macro.  If  the  macro's  control  code  were  SC,  you  would  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and 
press  SC  whenever  you  wanted  to  employ  the  macro. 

This  example  is  merely  a  series  of  keystrokes,  so  you  could  record  it  instead  of 
writing  it.  But  writing  a  macro  or  recording  one  and  then  editing  it  has  advantages.  So 
let's  look  now  at  a  more  complex  example  that  you  cannot  record  in  its  entirety  and, 
consequently,  that  you  must  write. 


A  More  Complex  Example 

Typically,  a  listing  for  a  more  complex  macro  will  look  something  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  in  Word  5.0  causes  whatever  text  is  selected  (highlighted)  to  be  printed: 


«COMMENT  m .PS . pr int_se lect ion* 

«COf1MENT  Prints  the  text  that  is  selected» 


«PAUSE  Be  sure  text  you  uant  to  print  is  selected  and  then  press  Enter» 


<ctrl  esc>po 
<tab  8> 

«SET  po9  =  F ie ld» 


«COf1f1ENT  Choose  Print  Options  command* 

«COHMEMT  Tab  to  the  ninth  field,  the  "range"  field* 
«COMMENT  Record  the  field's  value,  storing  it  as 
”po9”» 


s 

<tab> 

«SET  polO  =  Field* 


«COMMENT  Choose  ”s"  for  "Selection"* 

«COMMEMT  Tab  to  the  next  field* 

«COMMEMT  Record  the  field's  value,  storing  it  as 


<enter> 

<enter> 


"polO"* 

«COMMENT  Carry  out  the  Print  Options  command* 
«COf1MENT  Carry  out  the  Print  Printer  command, 
thereby  printing  the  selection* 


^COMMENT  Reset  "range"  and  "page  numbers”  fields  of  the  Print  Options 
command  to  their  original  values* 


<ctrl  esc>po 
<tab  8> 

«IF  po9  =  "Selection"* 


«ELSE» 

«IF  po9 
P 

«ELSE» 

a 

«EMDIF* 

«ENDIF* 


«polO» 

<enter> 


"Pages”* 


«COMMENT  Choose  the  Print  Options  command  again* 
«COMMENT  Tab  to  the  ninth  field,  the  "range”  field* 
«COMMENT  If  po9  =  "Selection.”  leave  "range"  field 
alone* 

«COMMENT  But  if  poS  does  not  equal  "Selection"...* 
«C0MMEMT  If  po9  =  "Pages"...* 

«C0MMENT  Type  ”p”  in  the  "range"  field* 
«COMMENT  But  if  po9  does  not  equal  "Pages”...* 
«COMf1ENT  Type  "a"  in  the  "range”  field* 
«COMMENT  End  the  IF  statement* 

«COf1MEMT  End  the  IF  statement* 

«COMMENT  Tab  to  the  next  field,  which  is  "page 
numbers”* 

^COMMENT  Reset  the  field  to  its  original  value* 
«COMMENT  Carry  out  the  Print  Options  command* 

«C0MMENT  Leave  the  menu;  return  to  the  document* 
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The  macro  might  look  intimidating  at  first,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  user  it 
is  to  the  point:  When  you  want  to  print  only  a  fragment  of  a  document,  you  type  the 
macro's  control  code  (Ctrl-PS,  for  "Print  Selection"),  the  macro  pauses  and  asks  you  to 
select  (highlight)  the  portion  of  the  document  that  you  want  printed,  you  press  Enter 
when  ready,  and  Word  prints  the  selection.  The  macro  is  tidy  too.  It  cleans  up  after  it¬ 
self  by  resetting  the  appropriate  fields  of  the  Print  Options  command  to  the  same 
values  they  had  before  the  macro  was  executed.  (For  example,  if  the  Print  Options 
command  were  set  to  print  pages  3  through  7,  the  macro  would  have  to  change  these 
fields  temporarily  when  printing  the  selection,  but  it  would  return  them  to  their  pre¬ 
vious  settings  at  the  end  of  the  macro.) 

You  haven't  learned  how  to  use  specific  macro  instructions  yet,  but  let's  wade  into 
this  macro  and  see  how  it  works.  On  your  first  reading,  quite  possibly  you  won't  fol¬ 
low  every  particular,  but  try  to  get  a  sense  of  how  the  macro  accomplishes  its  mission 
of  printing  the  highlighted  portion  of  a  document.  As  you  work  through  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  you  might  refer  both  to  the  macro  and  to  the  following  image  of  the  fields  of  the 
Print  Options  command. 


PRINT  OPTIONS  printer:  | 


setup:  LPT1: 
graphics  resolution: 
draft:  Yes (No) 
summary  sheet:  Yes (No) 
page  numbers : 
queued :  Yes ( No ) 
duplex:  Yes (No) 


model : 
copies:  1 

hidden  text:  Yes (No) 
range : (A1 1 )Selection  Pages 
u i dow/or phan  contr o 1 : ( Yes ) No 
paper  feed:  Continuous 


What  makes  this  macro  look  long  and  perhaps  intimidating  are  the  line  breaks 
and  comments,  which  exist  only  to  explain,  and  indentations.  If  the  comments  and  in¬ 
dentations  were  removed  and  the  lines  were  run  together  to  save  space,  the  macro 
would  function  the  same  but  would  look  much  shorter: 


«PAUSE  Be  sure  text  you  want  to  print  is  selected  and  then  press  Enter» 
Cctrl  esc>po<tab  8>«SET  poS  =  Field»s<tab>«SET  polO  =  Field» 

(enter XenterXctr  1  esc>po<tab  8>«IF  po9  =  ''Select ion”»«ELSE» 

« IF  po9  =  ”Pages''»p«ELSE»a«END IF»«END IF»<tab>«polO»<enter ><esc> 


Characters  Word  ignores 

In  the  long  version  of  the  macro,  each  step  has  been  placed  on  its  own  line,  making 
it  easier  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  steps  and  to  see  which  keystrokes  relate  to  each  other. 
Placing  each  step  on  its  own  line  necessitates  ending  each  line  with  a  paragraph  mark 
(by  pressing  Enter)  or  a  new-line  character  (by  pressing  Shift-Enter).  You  can  use  these 
characters  freely  in  a  macro  because  Word  ignores  them.  So,  if  you  want  to  put  an  ex¬ 
tra  line  or  two  between  different  parts  of  a  long  macro,  press  Enter  or  Shift-Enter. 

Word  also  ignores  tab  characters.  Tab  characters  let  you  indent  elements,  thereby 
creating  horizontal  separations  on  a  line  without  affecting  the  way  the  macro  operates. 
In  contrast,  if  you  use  the  Spacebar  to  separate  items  on  a  line,  the  macro  will  "play 
back"  the  spaces  as  it  does  any  characters  except  tabs,  paragraph  marks,  and  new-line 
marks.  So,  to  create  horizontal  blank  space,  use  the  Tab  key. 

Does  this  mean  you  cannot  use  paragraph  marks,  new-line  marks,  or  tab  char¬ 
acters  as  elements  within  a  macro?  Not  at  all.  But  instead  of  pressing  the  Enter  key 
to  indicate  a  paragraph  mark,  you  type  <enter>.  Instead  of  holding  down  Shift  and 
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pressing  Enter  to  create  a  new-line  mark,  you  type  <shift  enter>.  And  instead  of  press¬ 
ing  the  Tab  key,  you  type  <tab>. 

The  COMMENT  instruction 

The  first  two  lines  of  the  example  macro  are  comments.  The  initial  one  gives  the 
macro's  name,  as  it  might  appear  in  the  glossary,  and  the  second  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  purpose  of  the  macro.  In  most  of  the  macro's  remaining  comments,  tab  charac¬ 
ters  were  used  to  position  each  «COMMENT»  to  the  right  of  the  specific  step  of  the 
macro  to  which  the  comment  pertained. 

But  what  is  a  comment?  It  is  a  fourth  kind  of  element  that  Word  ignores  when  run¬ 
ning  a  macro.  Anything  contained  within  the  left  chevron  («,  created  by  holding  down 
Ctrl  and  pressing  [)  and  the  right  chevron  (»,  created  by  holding  down  Ctrl  and  press¬ 
ing  ])  of  a  COMMENT  instruction  is  invisible  to  Word  when  it  runs  the  macro.  But  com¬ 
ments  aren't  invisible  to  you  when  you  look  at  a  macro  in  text  form.  Comments  let  you 
place  explanations  and  notes,  and  even  instructions  to  yourself  or  other  people,  within 
the  body  of  a  macro. 

Comments  are  handy,  and  they  represent  something  in  Word's  macros  that  you 
haven't  seen  yet  in  this  book — a  programming  instruction.  Word  has  several  such  in¬ 
structions,  but  COMMENT  is  the  easiest  to  understand  and  use  because  it  doesn't  ac¬ 
tually  perform  any  task.  It  simply  lets  you  write  or  read  explanatory  information. 

You  can  use  chevrons  in  either  of  two  ways:  A  single  set  of  chevrons  can  encom¬ 
pass  both  the  word  COMMENT  and  the  explanatory  text  that  follows  it,  or  the  word 
COMMENT  can  be  enclosed  in  chevrons  by  itself,  with  the  explanatory  text  following 
the  right  chevron.  In  the  latter  case,  the  instruction  ENDCOMMENT,  also  surrounded 
by  chevrons,  must  follow  the  explanatory  text.  In  other  words,  the  instruction  can  be 
in  either  of  the  following  forms: 

■«COIinEMT  This  is  an  explanatory  comment.* 


or 


«COf1MENT»  This  is  an  explanatory  comment.  «ENDCOMMENT» 


The  PAUSE  instruction 

The  third  line  of  the  example  macro  is  a  PAUSE  instruction,  which  causes  the 
macro  to  suspend  executing  its  steps  until  you  press  Enter.  This  particular  PAUSE  in¬ 
struction  also  causes  the  following  words  to  appear  on  the  screen's  message  line:  Be 
sure  text  you  want  to  print  is  selected  and  then  press  Enter.  While  Word  pauses,  you  can 
change  the  selection  (what  is  highlighted)  by  using  either  the  keyboard  or  the  mouse. 
Then  press  Enter  to  cause  the  macro  to  resume  operation. 

Variables 

The  macro  chooses  the  Print  Options  command  and  tabs  eight  times  to  reach  the 
command's  ninth  field,  the  range  field.  The  choices  in  this  field  are  All,  Selection ,  and 
Pages.  The  macro  records  the  existing  setting  of  the  range  field,  storing  it  in  memory 
with  the  name  po9.  You  can  use  almost  any  name  you  like  for  the  information  to  be 
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stored  because  the  name  is  arbitrary  and  has  no  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  macro.  A 
named  element  such  as  po9,  which  represents  a  value  that  can  change,  is  called  a  vari¬ 
able.  In  this  case,  po9  is  the  name  of  the  variable  that  stores  the  setting  of  the  ninth  field 
of  the  Print  Options  command;  the  value  of  po9  will  be  All,  Selection,  or  Pages. 

After  it  records  the  existing  value  of  the  range  field,  by  setting  po9  to  equal  the 
field,  the  macro  sets  range  to  Selection.  This  change  tells  Word  to  print  only  the  selected 
(highlighted)  text. 

The  macro  then  tabs  to  the  next  field,  the  page  numbers  field.  Word  records  the 
value  of  this  field  with  the  variable  name  polO.  By  storing  values  for  po9  and  polO, 

Word  has  the  information  it  needs  to  return  these  fields  to  their  original  values  after 
the  printing  of  the  selection  is  complete. 

Next,  the  macro  executes  the  Print  Options  command  followed  by  the  Print  Printer 
command,  thereby  causing  the  selected  text  to  be  printed. 

This  takes  us  to  our  next  COMMENT,  which  says  Reset  "range"  and  "page  numbers" 
fields  of  the  Print  Options  command  to  their  original  values.  This  comment,  coming  as  it 
does  on  a  line  of  its  own,  indicates  that  the  subsequent  section  of  the  macro  will  per¬ 
form  the  indicated  task. 

Conditionals 

In  this  case,  the  macro  chooses  the  Print  Options  command  again  (cctrl  esopo), 
tabs  eight  times  to  reach  the  ninth  field,  and  then  does  some  slightly  fancy  footwork  to 
get  the  field  (the  range  field)  reset  to  its  original  value. 

This  footwork  involves  conditionals.  A  conditional  is  an  instruction  that  causes  a 
macro  to  perform  a  certain  task  if  (and  only  if)  a  given  condition  is  true.  Word's  macro 
language  includes  two  conditionals,  IF  and  WHILE.  This  section  of  the  example  macro 
uses  the  IF  instruction  to  tell  Word  to  check  whether  po9  is  equal  to  (set  to)  Selection.  If 
it  is  equal,  the  range  field  was  set  to  Selection  in  the  first  place  and  needn't  be  reset. 

This  portion  of  the  macro  is  followed  by  an  ELSE  statement,  which  is  part  of  the  IF 
conditional  statement.  Word  interprets  the  ELSE  to  mean  "on  the  other  hand."  So  the 
macro  says  to  itself,  in  effect:  "If  po9  equals  the  word  Selection,  do  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  po9  does  not  equal  the  word  Selection,  then  reset  the  field  to  its  former  value  by 
executing  the  following  steps . . . ."  These  following  steps,  which  are  indented  to  reflect 
a  different  level  of  decision  making,  begin  with  another  IF  instruction  which  asks 
whether  po9  is  equal  to  Pages.  If  it  is,  the  macro  does  the  equivalent  of  pressing  the  let¬ 
ter  P  key,  thereby  setting  the  field  back  to  Pages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  po9  does  not 
equal  Pages,  then  it  must  equal  All — which  is  the  only  choice  remaining  after  Selection 
and  Pages  have  been  ruled  out.  Consequently,  following  the  indented  ELSE  instruction 
is  the  letter  a,  which  causes  the  macro  to  do  the  equivalent  of  pressing  the  letter  A  key, 
thereby  choosing  All  for  the  range  field. 

The  ENDIF  instructions  relate  to  the  IF  instructions:  Every  IF  statement  must  have 
a  corresponding  ENDIF,  indicating  when  the  last  conditional  step  has  been  reached. 

Finishing  touches 

The  final  four  lines  of  the  macro  tab  again,  this  time  to  the  page  numbers  field, 
where  they  insert  the  value  of  polO  into  the  field.  Recall  that  polO  is  the  variable  that 
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represents  whatever  was  stored  in  the  page  numbers  field  when  the  macro  started.  This 
field  has  effect  only  when  Pages  is  selected  in  the  range  field. 

If  you  don't  quite  get  it,  don't  panic.  To  really  understand  the  macro,  you  must 
know  some  of  the  information  about  macro  instructions  that  is  presented  later  in  this 
chapter.  But  this  introduction  should  have  given  you  a  taste,  at  least,  of  the  power  of 
macro  programming. 

If  you  copy  the  macro  to  the  glossary,  you  might  give  it  the  name  and  control  code 
m.PS. print _selectionA<ctrl  P>S.  Once  you  have  done  this,  you  can  print  selected  text 
whenever  you  like,  merely  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  typing  PS. 

NOTE:  This  macro,  like  most  macros  in  the  book,  is  available  on  the  version  5.0 
Microsoft  Word  Companion  Disk.  See  the  back  of  the  book  for  details  on  both  40  and  5.0 
versions  of  the  disk. 

The  4.0  version 

If  you  are  using  Word  4.0,  the  preceding  macro  won't  work  without  modification. 
This  is  because  the  menu  structure  of  the  Print  Options  command  in  Word  4.0  was 
slightly  different  from  that  in  5.0.  The  range  field  in  4.0  was  the  seventh  field  instead  of 
the  ninth,  and  the  page  numbers  field  was  the  eighth  rather  than  the  tenth.  To  use  the 
macro  in  version  4.0,  type  in  the  version  5.0  text,  but  change  both  instances  of  <tab  8>  to 
<tab  6>,  each  instance  of  po9  to  po7,  and  each  instance  of  polO  to  po8.  Also,  if  you  type  in 
the  comments,  change  each  ninth  to  seventh ,  and  each  tenth  to  eighth. 

In  compact  form  for  version  4.0,  the  macro  looks  like  this: 

«PAUSE  Be  sure  text  you  want  to  print  is  selected  and  then  press  Enter» 

<ctrl  esc>po<tab  6>«SET  po7  =  F  ie ld»s<tab>«SET  po8  =  Field» 

<enter><enter><ctr 1  esc>po<tab  6>«IF  po?  =  "Select  iorT’»«ELSE» 

«IF  po7  =  "Pages ”»p«ELSE»a«END  IF»«END  IF»<tab>«po8»<enterXesc> 


MACRO  CONVENTIONS 

Before  plunging  into  the  actual  rules  of  writing  macros,  let's  consider  briefly  a 
few  conventions  you  might  choose  to  follow.  These  are  only  suggestions,  but  adhering 
to  them  when  appropriate  can  make  your  use  of  macros  more  consistent  and 
understandable. 


Naming 

We've  already  discussed  in  Chapter  14  the  advantages  of  using  m.  to  start  the  name 
of  a  macro,  and  why  you  might  want  to  follow  the  m.  immediately  with  the  macro's 
control  code.  This  convention  differentiates  macros  from  other  entries  in  your  glos¬ 
sary,  grouping  them  together  alphabetically.  If  you  follow  the  m.  with  the  two  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  control  code.  Word  will  arrange  all  macros  alphabetically  by  control  code 
when  you  choose  the  Insert  command  and  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  available 
glossary  entries. 

In  the  same  vein,  consider  adopting  the  practice  of  placing  in  each  glossary  file  an 
entry  named  0  (zero)  followed  by  a  period  and  the  pathname  and  name  of  the  file 
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(separated  by  periods,  not  backslashes).  For  example,  you  would  include  in  the  glos¬ 
sary  file  c:\WORD\NORMAL.GLY  an  entry  named  O.c. word. normal  The  entry  itself 
wouldn't  need  any  content;  it's  not  the  content,  it's  the  name  we  want.  In  the  alpha¬ 
betic  list  of  glossary  entries  presented  by  the  Insert  command,  the  0.  causes  the  name 
to  appear  at  the  top,  immediately  after  such  reserved  names  as  page.  If  each  glossary 
file  contains  a  line  such  as  this,  beginning  with  0  and  including  the  path  and  filename, 
you  can  always  tell  at  a  glance  which  glossary  file  you  have  loaded.  Simply  choose  the 
Insert  command,  press  FI,  and  look  at  the  first  entry.  And  when  you've  merged  two  or 
more  glossary  files  together,  the  0  name  of  each  appears  near  the  top  of  the  Insert  com¬ 
mand's  alphabetic  listing  so  that  you  always  know  the  source  of  what  is  loaded. 

Speaking  of  names,  try  to  give  macros  suitably  descriptive  ones  so  that  if  you 
forget  the  control  code  you  can  choose  the  Insert  command  and  figure  out  which  of 
the  listed  macros  you  want.  Packing  a  lot  of  information  into  a  few  characters,  like 
writing  newspaper  headlines,  is  a  learned  skill. 

Also,  try  to  assign  two-letter  control  codes  that  are  easy  to  remember.  If  you  use 
single-letter  codes,  you  limit  yourself  to  a  total  of  26  control  codes  that  start  with  let¬ 
ters,  whereas  if  you  use  two-letter  codes,  you  have  a  far  greater  range  of  possibilities. 
You  might  want  to  assign  related  macro  control  codes  that  start  with  the  same  let¬ 
ters.  For  example,  the  macros  that  involve  printing  might  start  with  P  (for  example, 
Ctrl-PP  for  a  macro  that  prints  the  current  page  and  Ctrl-PS  for  a  macro  that  prints 
the  selection). 


Capitalization 

In  most  regards.  Word  is  blind  when  it  comes  to  capitalization.  When  writing  a 
macro,  you  can  type  the  COMMENT  instruction  as  «COMMENT»  or  «comment»  or 
«Comment»  or  even  «cOmMeNt».  Word  doesn't  care,  but  perhaps  you  should.  Follow¬ 
ing  certain  (admittedly  arbitrary)  guidelines  will  make  it  easier  to  read  a  macro. 


Element 

Capitalization 

Example 

Keystroke  names 

lowercase  (often  inside  angle  brackets) 

<esc>tl<enter> 

Macro  instructions 

UPPERCASE  (inside  chevrons) 

«COMMENT» 

Functions  and 

UPPERCASE 

INT 

operators 

Variables 

lowercase  (inside  chevrons) 

«po9» 

Reserved  variables 

initial  letter  capped  (inside  chevrons) 

«Field» 

Constants 

numbers  or  uppercase  and  lowercase 

18 

(in  quotation  marks) 

"Yes" 

The  chevrons  surrounding  variables  (including  reserved  variables)  often  encom¬ 
pass  other  elements  as  well.  For  example,  although  you  would  use  «Scrap»  to  print  the 
contents  of  the  scrap  (with  the  chevrons  surrounding  only  the  reserved  variable),  you 
also  might  use  «SET  x  =  Scrap»  (with  the  entire  phrase  inside  a  single  set  of  chevrons). 
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To  experience  the  effectiveness  of  using  capitalization  deliberately,  consider  the 
following  line  from  a  macro: 

«IF  result  =  Se lect ion»<enter>«END IF» 


Looking  at  capitalization,  we  know  that  IF  and  ENDIF  are  instructions,  that  result 
is  a  variable,  that  Selection  is  a  reserved  variable,  and  that  <enter>  is  a  keystroke.  This 
isn't  so  readily  discernible  when  the  same  line  is  presented  in  all  uppercase  letters: 

«IF  RESULT  =  SELECT ION»<EMTER>«ENDIF» 


Indentation  and  Documentation 

As  you  saw  in  earlier  examples,  the  steps  of  a  macro  can  be  expressed  either  as  a 
dense  block  or  in  a  series  of  individual  lines.  A  macro  performs  the  same  no  matter 
which  way  you  express  it,  but  it  is  easier  to  understand  (and  possibly  to  fix)  if  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  logical  lines. 

Furthermore,  by  indenting  subordinate  steps  or  a  series  of  steps  that  form  a  loop, 
you  make  it  easier  to  understand  the  relationship  of  elements  within  a  macro  and  to 
trace  how  a  macro  operates  (or  doesn't  operate,  as  the  case  may  be).  This  will  help 
others  understand  what  you  have  done,  and  it  may  well  help  you  understand  what 
you've  done — or  even  what  you're  doing. 

As  an  example  of  indentation,  look  at  the  following  eight  lines,  which  were  part 
of  an  earlier  example: 

« IF  po9  =  "Select  ion "» 

«ELSE» 

«IF  po9  =  "Pages”» 

P 

«ELSE» 

a 

«EMDIF» 

«EMDIF» 


As  already  noted,  these  lines  tell  Word:  "If  the  word  stored  with  the  name  po9  is 
Selection ,  do  nothing.  If  the  stored  word  is  Pages ,  enter  the  letter  p.  Otherwise,  enter  the 
letter  a." 

The  p  is  indented  relative  to  the  IF  and  ELSE  statements  preceding  and  following  it 
because  the  p  is  typed  only  if  the  IF  statement  is  true.  Similarly,  the  a  is  indented  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  ELSE  and  ENDIF  statements  because  it  is  typed  only  if  the  IF  statement  is 
false  (in  other  words,  if  the  ELSE  statement  is  operative). 

When  the  macro  is  presented  in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  IF,  ELSE,  and 
ENDIF  statements  relate  to  each  other  because  they  share  the  same  level  of  indentation. 

The  Well-behaved  Macro 

It  is  a  laudable  goal  to  write  a  macro  that  handles  potential  problems  gracefully 
and  cleans  up  after  itself. 

A  macro  that  works  well  in  the  specific  situation  for  which  it  is  written  could 
be  considerably  less  polite  if  executed  in  a  different  situation.  For  example,  a  macro 
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designed  to  delete  five  characters  of  text  by  pressing  the  Del  key  five  times  might 
cause  real  damage  if  it  were  executed  in  the  Gallery — where  it  could  delete  five  styles 
in  a  row.  Consequently,  try  to  write  any  macro  that  will  become  a  part  of  your  perma¬ 
nent  collection  with  an  eye  to  avoiding  potential  problems.  For  example,  a  macro  that 
deletes  five  characters  could  begin  with  the  keystrokes  <shift  Ctrl  escxeso,  which  in 
Word  5.0  (but  not  4.0)  force  the  cursor  to  move  to  the  document  window.  This  would 
eliminate  the  threat  to  a  style  sheet. 

The  ideal  macro  is  tidy  too.  If  it  opens  a  new  window,  it  probably  should  also  close 
the  window  at  the  end.  If  it  changes  the  settings  of  fields  in  commands  so  that  it  can 
accomplish  some  task,  it  should  set  the  fields  back  to  the  status  in  which  it  found  them. 
If  it  changes  what's  in  the  scrap,  it  should  restore  the  scrap  to  the  way  it  found  it. 

Of  course,  writing  farsighted  and  tidy  macros  takes  longer  than  writing  "quick 
and  dirty"  ones,  and  in  many  cases  the  extra  care  might  not  be  justified.  Also,  elabo¬ 
rate  macros  put  more  demands  on  computer  resources  and  take  longer  to  run.  The 
"Library  of  Macros"  section  near  the  end  of  this  chapter  presents  you  with  some  tools 
and  ideas  for  making  your  macros  better  behaved.  But,  because  adding  more  lines  will 
slow  your  macros,  try  to  strike  a  personal  balance  between  fast  execution  and  trouble- 
free  operation. 

MACRO  RULES 

As  you've  already  learned,  a  macro  that  you  record  contains  only  keystrokes.  A 
macro  that  you  write  or  edit  can  also  include  constants ,  variables ,  array  variables ,  reserved 
variables ,  operators,  functions,  and  instructions.  Let's  take  a  look  at  each  of  these  kinds  of 
elements,  beginning  with  keystrokes. 

Keystrokes  (Names  of  Keys) 

When  you  are  viewing,  writing,  or  editing  a  macro,  letter  and  number  keys  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  own  names.  Other  keys  and  key  combinations  are  expressed  by  spe¬ 
cial  macro  names,  which  are  bracketed  inside  less-than  (<)  and  greater-than  (>)  signs. 
For  example,  the  Enter  key  is  expressed  as  <enter>,  and  Shift-Ctrl-Esc  is  expressed  as 
<shift  Ctrl  esc>. 

Here  is  a  list  of  keys  and  their  macro  names.  When  one  of  these  keys  is  to  be 
pressed  more  than  once,  the  number  of  times  can  be  included  inside  the  brackets.  For 
instance,  instead  of  typing  <spacexspacexspace>,  you  can  type  <space  3>. 


Key 

Macro  name 

Alt  key 

<alt> 

Ctrl  key 

<ctrl> 

Shift  key 

<shift> 

Esc  key 

<esc> 

Enter  key 

<enter> 

Tab  key 

<tab> 

(continued) 
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continued 


Key 

Macro  name 

Del  key 

<del> 

Ins  key 

<ins> 

Home  key 

<home> 

End  key 

<end> 

Left  direction  key 

<left> 

Right  direction  key 

<right> 

Down  direction  key 

<down> 

Up  direction  key 

<up> 

PgDn  key 

<pgdn> 

PgUp  key 

<pgup> 

*  on  numeric  keypad 

<keypad*> 

+  on  numeric  keypad 

<keypad+> 

-  on  numeric  keypad 

<keypad-> 

Spacebar 

<space> 

Backspace  key 

<backspace> 

Num  Lock  key 

<numlock> 

Scroll  Lock  key 

<scrolllock> 

Caps  Lock  key 

<capslock> 

Function  keys  FI  through  F12 

<fl>  through  <f!2> 

When  you  want  the  macro  to  activate  a  menu,  it  is  better  to  use  <ctrl  eso  than 
<esc>.  Ctrl-Esc  always  activates  a  menu,  whereas  the  Esc  key  toggles  back  and  forth 
between  the  menu  and  a  text  window.  And  Shift-Ctrl-Esc  ( <shift  Ctrl  eso )  always  takes 
you  to  the  Edit  menu,  although  this  works  only  in  versions  beginning  with  Word  5.0. 

Constants 

Numbers,  text  and  numbers  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  and  dates  are  constants. 
They  are  of  unchanging  value.  Examples  of  constants  are  29.95,  69, 8/13/61,  6/7/78,  and 
"Jill."  Word  assumes  that  numbers  arranged  in  any  of  the  following  six  month-day- 
year  formats  are  dates,  and  therefore  constants:  mm/dd/yy,  mm/dd/yyyy,  mm-dd-yy, 
mm-dd-yyyy,  mm.dd.yy ,  and  mm.dd.yyyy. 

Constants  also  can  include  the  same  special  caret  (A)  characters  that  are  used  with 
the  Search  and  Replace  commands,  but  the  carets  must  be  doubled. 


Typing: 

Produces: 

AA? 

A  question  mark 

A  A_ 

A  nonrequired  (optional)  hyphen 

AAn 

A  new-line  mark 

AAC 

A  new-column  mark 
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Typing: 

Produces: 

AAd 

A  division  mark  or  a  new-page  mark 

AAp 

A  paragraph  mark 

AAS 

Nonbreaking  spaces  (Ctrl-Spacebar) 

AAj. 

Tab  characters 

AAW 

All  spaces  and  spacing  characters 

Be  careful  with  the  last  one;  it's  powerful. 

Variables 

In  contrast  to  a  constant,  a  variable  can  assume  one  value  or  a  whole  series  of 
values  during  the  running  of  a  macro.  You  create  a  variable  by  making  up  an  arbitrary 
name  and  then  assigning  a  value  to  it  (or  by  creating  a  situation  in  which  the  macro 
assigns  a  value  to  it). 

The  name  you  assign  is  symbolic.  Choosing  a  descriptive  name,  such  as  amount 
rather  than  x,  will  make  it  easier  to  write  and  understand  the  macro.  You  can  use  vir¬ 
tually  any  word  or  string  of  characters  as  the  name  of  a  variable.  The  exceptions  are 
words  that  Word  uses  for  another  purpose — in  particular,  a  collection  of  special-case 
names  reserved  for  specific,  known  variables.  (See  "Reserved  Variables"  later  in  this 
chapter.) 

For  example,  a  macro  might  ask  "How  much  does  the  customer  owe?"  and  wait 
for  you  to  type  in  an  amount.  The  macro  could  assign  this  amount  the  variable  name 
owes ,  and  then  add  a  1  percent  service  fee  and  assign  the  new  amount  the  name  due. 

In  this  case,  both  owes  and  due  would  be  variables. 

Such  a  macro  might  look  like  this: 

«ASK  owes  =  ?Hou  much  does  the  customer  oue?» 

«SET  due  =  owes  ~  1.01» 

Uell,  now  he  oues  «due»? 


Array  Variables 

An  array  variable  is  much  like  any  other  variable,  except  that  it  is  part  of  a  related 
series  of  variables,  all  of  which  have  related  names.  For  example,  a  macro  that  ma¬ 
nipulates  the  salaries  of  eight  employees  might  use  an  array  variable  that  has  the  name 
employee  with  eight  index  numbers.  The  first  employee  would  have  the  array-variable 
name  employ ee«l»,  while  the  second  employee  would  have  the  array- variable  name 
employee«2»,  and  so  forth. 

This  kind  of  variable,  new  in  version  5.0,  is  of  considerable  interest  to  people  with 
programming  experience  because  it  allows  flexibility.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to 
create  a  series  of  variables  in  which  the  total  number  of  variables  can  vary  each  time 
the  macro  is  run.  (In  this  instance,  the  macro  might  ask  you  to  enter  a  series  of  num¬ 
bers,  assigning  each  an  array-variable  name  until  you  indicate  you  are  finished  by 
pressing  Enter  without  having  typed  in  a  number.  Then  it  could  add  the  numbers  or 
perform  some  other  action.) 
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An  array  variable  has  two  components.  The  first  is  the  name  of  the  array,  which 
remains  unchanged  through  the  series.  In  the  preceding  example,  employee  is  the  array 
name.  The  second  component  is  an  index  number,  which  can  be  either  a  numeral  or, 
more  often,  a  variable  name  that  represents  a  number.  A  macro  might  contain  a  loop 
that  processes  the  array  variable  several  times,  each  time  incrementing  the  index 
number  by  one. 

In  this  example,  the  macro  asks  four  times  for  the  name  of  an  employee,  each  time 
using  a  number:  "What  is  the  name  of  Employee  1  ?",  "What  is  the  name  of  Employee 
2  ?",  and  so  forth.  The  second  half  of  the  macro  prints  the  four  names,  with  a  space 
between  them. 

«SET  a  =  1» 

«UHILE  a  <  5» 

«ASK  employee«a»  =  ?Uhat  is  the  name  of  Employee  «a»  ?» 

«SET  a  =  a  +  1» 

«ENDUHILE» 

«SET  a  =  1» 

«UH ILE  a  <  5» 

«emp loyee«a»»<space> 

«SET  a  =  a  +  1» 

«ENDWHILE» 

Note  that  there  is  a  space  before  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  third  line. 
Word  requires  that  a  space  separate  a  right  chevron  (»)  and  the  next  character,  a  ques¬ 
tion  mark  in  this  instance. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Word  can  accommodate  in  one  macro  at  most  64  variables  of  all 
combined  types. 

Reserved  Variables 

Word  sets  aside  certain  names  for  what  are  called  reserved  variables.  You  can  set 
values  for  some  reserved  variables  but  not  for  others.  Some  reserved  variables  simply 
have  values,  and  you  can  use  these  values  in  your  macros  if  you  want,  but  you  cannot 
directly  change  them. 

Although  the  Microsoft  Word  manual  does  not  propose  the  convention,  you  might 
find  it  convenient  to  capitalize  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  a  reserved  variable,  to 
easily  differentiate  it  from  other  variables. 

The  following  are  the  reserved  variables  available  in  Word  5.0. 

Selection.  This  reserved  variable  has  as  its  value  whatever  text,  number,  or  date 
is  selected  on  the  screen.  Word  assumes  the  selection  to  be  text  unless:  it  is  numerals 
only,  in  which  case  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  number;  or  it  follows  the  mm/dd/yy , 
mm/dd/yyyy ,  mm-dd-yy,  mm-dd-yyyy,  mm.dd.yy,  or  mm.dd.yyyy  format,  in  which  case 
it  is  assumed  to  be  a  date. 

Scrap.  This  reserved  variable  has  as  its  value  whatever  is  contained  in  the  scrap  at 
the  time.  Word  assumes  the  selection  to  be  text,  unless  it  is  one  of  the  exceptions  just 
listed  for  Selection. 
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Field.  This  reserved  variable  has  as  its  value  anything  that  is  contained  in  a  high¬ 
lighted  command  field  at  the  time.  Again,  it  can  be  text,  a  number,  or  a  date. 

Found.  This  is  a  Boolean  variable,  which  means  that  its  value  is  either  true  or 
false.  It  is  used  only  following  the  Search  command,  to  test  whether  desired  text  was 
found  or  not.  If  the  most  recent  search  was  successful.  Found  is  assigned  the  value 
true.  Otherwise,  it  has  the  value  false.  Boolean  variables  (Found,  Notfound,  Zoomed- 
window,  and  Save)  are  unique  among  Word's  variables  in  that  they  cannot  use  an  ex¬ 
plicit  operator.  (The  equal  sign  is  the  implied  operator.)  For  example,  a  macro  could 
conduct  a  search  and  then  include  the  instruction  «IF  Found»«QUIT»«ENDIF».  This 
would  cause  the  macro  to  quit,  returning  control  of  Word  to  you,  if  the  Search  com¬ 
mand  had  found  the  desired  text. 

Notfound.  This  is  another  Boolean  variable,  identical  in  almost  all  respects  to 
Found,  except  that  it  has  a  value  of  true  if  the  previous  search  failed  to  find  the  desired 
text.  The  instruction  «IF  Notfound»«QUIT»«ENDIF»  would  cause  the  macro  to  quit  if  the 
Search  command  had  not  found  the  desired  text. 

Zoomedwindow.  Another  Boolean  variable,  the  Zoomedwindow  reserved  vari¬ 
able  has  a  value  of  true  when  Word's  windows  are  zoomed.  Otherwise,  the  value  of 
Zoomedwindow  is  false.  This  is  an  exceptionally  useful  reserved  variable  because  it 
lets  the  macro  take  Word  to  a  known  state — either  zoomed  or  not.  For  example,  if  you 
want  to  make  sure  Word  is  zoomed,  you  can  include  the  instruction  «IF  NOT  Zoomed- 
window»<ctrl  fl>«ENDIF».  This  says:  If  Zoomedwindow  is  not  equal  to  "True,"  press 
Ctrl-Fl  to  zoom  it.  Conversely,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  Word  is  not  zoomed,  you  can  in¬ 
clude  the  instruction  «IF  Zoomedwindow»<ctrl  fl>«ENDIF».  This  variable  is  not  available 
in  Word  4.0. 

Save.  Yet  another  Boolean  variable,  the  Save  reserved  variable,  has  a  value  of  ei¬ 
ther  true  or  false.  It  remains  false  until  the  SAVE  indicator  appears  on  the  screen,  at 
which  time  it  becomes  true.  This  is  a  handy  variable  when  you  have  complex  macros 
or  macros  that  use  memory-intensive  commands,  such  as  Replace,  Library  Autosort, 
Library  Index,  or  Library  Table.  These  kinds  of  operations  can  quickly  use  up  a  lot  of 
Word's  memory,  causing  the  SAVE  indicator  to  appear.  When  the  SAVE  indicator 
begins  to  flash,  matters  are  critical — you  must  save  your  files  or  you  risk  losing  data. 
You  can  place  the  following  statement  at  strategic  points  in  a  macro,  thereby  causing 
the  macro  to  execute  the  Transfer  Allsave  command  whenever  it  finds  that  Save  has 
become  true.  The  macro  statement  is:  «IF  Save»<shift  Ctrl  esc>ta«ENDIF».  The  only  draw¬ 
back  to  this  approach  is  that  in  some  instances  it  could  save  unwanted  documents, 
glossary  entries,  or  style  sheets  to  disk.  An  alternative  is  to  have  the  macro  statement 
execute  the  Transfer  Save  command  rather  than  Transfer  Allsave.  This  variable  is  not 
available  in  Word  4.0. 

Window .  This  reserved  variable  "knows"  the  number  of  the  active  window.  Be¬ 
cause  you  can  have  only  eight  windows  open  at  a  time,  the  only  possible  values  are 
the  numbers  1  through  8.  You  can  use  the  number  of  the  active  window  by  using  the 
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word  Window  in  a  macro;  or  you  can  check  to  see  how  the  active  window  number  com¬ 
pares  to  some  other  expression  (such  as  «IF  Window  =  3»  or  «IF  Window  <  5»);  or  you  can 
move  directly  to  a  desired  window  by  using  the  SET  command  ( «SET  Window  -1» 
moves  you  to  the  first  window,  for  example).  A  handy  use  of  the  Window  variable  is 
to  move  to  the  highest-numbered  window,  which  you  can  accomplish  by  including  the 
statement  «SET  Window  =  8».  If  you  want  to  know  whether  multiple  windows  are  in 
use,  you  include  «SET  Window  =  8»«IF  Window  >  1»...«ENDIF».  (The  ellipses  represent 
instructions  the  macro  would  carry  out  if  there  were  multiple  windows.)  The  Window 
reserved  variable  is  not  available  in  Word  4.0. 

Echo.  Beginning  in  Word  5.0,  you  can  turn  off  the  updating  of  the  screen,  causing 
Word  to  run  certain  macros  somewhat  faster.  This  also  lets  you  suppress  from  view 
distracting  activity  on  the  screen.  After  the  macro  has  finished  its  work,  it  updates  the 
screen  to  reflect  the  result. 

Generally,  the  Echo  variable  is  used  in  one  of  two  ways:  «SET  Echo  =  "off"»  turns 
off  screen  updating,  and  «SET  Echo  =  "on"»  turns  updating  back  on.  It  is  possible  to 
turn  updating  on  and  off  repeatedly  during  a  macro,  and  a  macro  can  check  whether 
Echo  is  on  or  off  by  using  the  IF  instruction:  «IF  Echo  =  "off"» . . .  «ENDIF». 

Setting  Echo  to  off  does  not  guarantee  that  Word  will  not  update  the  screen; 
rather,  doing  so  tells  Word  not  to  update  the  screen  when  updating  might  slow  the 
execution  of  the  macro. 

The  "Library  of  Macros"  section  of  this  chapter  includes  a  small  macro  that  causes 
the  message  Macro  in  progress ...  to  appear  on  the  screen  while  another  macro  runs. 

The  Echo  variable  suppresses  all  changes  to  the  screen  after  the  message  appears. 

Promptmode.  Macros  in  Word  4.0  were  blind  to  prompts  that  might  be  triggered. 
For  instance,  a  macro  might  try  to  close  a  window  and  encounter  the  prompt  Enter  Y  to 
save ,  N  to  lose  edits ,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  But  the  macro  would  be  blind  to  the  prompt.  This 
limited  the  flexibility  of  macros  in  some  ways. 

In  Word  5.0,  however,  the  reserved  variable  Promptmode  lets  a  macro  tell  Word 
whether  prompts  should  be  ignored  or  whether  replies  to  the  prompts  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  macro  itself  or  by  the  person  running  the  program. 

If  you  include  the  instruction  «SET  Promptmode  =  "macro” »  in  your  macro,  the 
macro  will  assume  that  proper  responses  to  prompts  are  included  at  appropriate 
places  in  the  macro.  For  example,  the  macro  might  close  a  window  and  then  include  an 
N  as  the  next  step.  With  Promptmode  set  to  macro ,  the  macro  would  take  the  N  to  be  a 
response  to  the  prompt  Enter  Y  to  save  changes  to  document ,  N  to  lose  changes ,  or  Esc  to 
cancel.  This  is  the  default  setting  in  Word  5.0.  Leaving  out  a  Promptmode  statement  is 
equivalent  to  including  one  that  says  «SET Promptmode  =  "macro" ». 

If  you  include  the  instruction  «SET  Promptmode  =  " user"»  in  the  macro,  the  macro 
will  pause  at  each  prompt  and  wait  for  you  to  type  in  your  desired  response. 

If  you  include  the  instruction  «SET  Promptmode  =  "ignore” »  in  your  macro.  Word 
will  roll  right  over  prompts  as  if  they  had  never  appeared.  This  can  result  in  loss  of 
unsaved  editing,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  you  don't  want  a  macro  to  have 
to  deal  with  prompts. 
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(If  you  have  version  4.0,  you  can't  use  Promptmode,  but  here's  a  technique  that  can 
help.  Include  an  N  or  a  Y  at  the  appropriate  place,  but  follow  it  with  an  execution  of  the 
Undo  command  ( <esc>u ).  In  the  event  a  prompt  appears,  the  N  or  Y  answers  it  and  the 
Undo  command  has  no  effect.  But  in  the  event  no  prompt  appears,  the  N  or  Y  is  placed 
in  your  document  but  is  instantly  removed  by  the  Undo  command.) 

Wordversion.  This  reserved  variable  indicates  which  version  of  Word  is  running. 
For  example,  in  Word  5.0  «Wordversion»  is  5.  If  you  write  a  macro  that  runs  on  5.0  and 
you  want  to  be  sure  no  one  tries  to  run  it  on  version  4.0,  you  can  place  high  in  the 
macro  the  instruction  «IF  Wordversion  <>  5»«QUIT»«ENDIF».  You  cannot  set  Wordver¬ 
sion  to  a  different  value.  This  feature  was  not  available  in  Word  4.0. 


Operators 

You  can  use  any  of  several  operators  within  a  macro  instruction.  Operators  play 
a  variety  of  roles;  their  most  important  role  is  instructing  Word  to  compare  two 
expressions. 

An  expression  can  be  a  constant,  a  variable  of  any  kind,  or  a  combination  of  con¬ 
stants  and  variables.  Both  Word  4.0  and  5.0  recognize  these  operators: 


Operator 

Description 

= 

Equal  to 

<> 

Not  equal  to 

< 

Less  than 

<= 

Less  than  or  equal  to 

> 

Greater  than 

>= 

Greater  than  or  equal  to 

These  comparison  operators  are  used  in  the  IF  and  WHILE  macro  instructions  to 
compare  the  value  of  one  expression  to  another.  IF  and  WHILE  are  called  conditional  in¬ 
structions  because  they  program  a  macro  to  perform  different  tasks  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  the  comparison,  or  condition.  For  example,  an  IF  instruction  can  tell  a  macro 
to  do  one  task  if  two  expressions  are  equal  but  do  a  different  task  if  they  are  unequal.  You 
need  the  help  of  an  operator  in  phrasing  all  IF  instructions  except  those  involving  the 
Boolean  reserved  variables  Found,  Notfound,  Zoomedwindow,  and  Save. 

In  each  of  the  following  examples,  task  represents  something  that  a  macro  will  ac¬ 
complish  if  the  comparison  inside  the  IF  instruction  is  true: 

«IF  x  >  5»task«END IF» 

«IF  5  >  x»task«END I F» 

«IF  5  <  x»task«END IF» 

«IF  Field  =  ”No”»task«ENDIF» 

« IF  number  <=  100»task«END IF» 

« IF  F ound»taskl«ELSE»task2«END I F» 


«IF  Saue»task«END IF» 
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Four  special  comparisons  do  not  require  you  to  (or  let  you)  type  the  =  operator  be¬ 
cause  the  =  is  implied.  The  reserved  variables  Found  and  Notfound  test  the  results  of  the 
Search  command.  In  the  following,  the  instruction  «IF  Found»  means  "If  the  last  use  of 
the  Search  command  found  the  desired  text,  then. . . 

« IF  Found»taskl«ELSE»taskZ«END IF» 


Similarly,  the  reserved  variable  Save  uses  an  implied  =  to  see  whether  the  SAVE 
indicator  is  displayed  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen: 

« IF  Saue»task«ENDIF» 


The  task  variable  in  the  previous  example  usually  represents  steps  that  save 
the  document  or  execute  the  Transfer  Allsave  command  so  that  the  SAVE  indicator 
disappears. 

Other  operators  play  slightly  different  roles.  The  following  math  symbols  let  cal¬ 
culations  take  place  inside  a  macro.  Parentheses  let  you  control  the  order  in  which  the 
macro  performs  calculations;  a  macro  acts  on  operators  inside  parentheses  before  it 
acts  on  operators  outside  parentheses.  These  operators  are  recognized  by  all  versions 
of  Word,  beginning  with  4.0. 


Operator 

Description 

+ 

Add 

- 

Subtract 

* 

Multiply 

/ 

Divide 

( 

Open  parenthesis 

> 

Close  parenthesis 

Mathematical  expressions  can  use  numerical  constants,  they  can  use  variables  that 
represent  numbers,  or  they  can  mix  constants  and  variables.  ("Numerical  constants" 
is  a  fancy  way  of  saying  "numbers.")  In  the  following  example.  Word  will  assign  the 
correct  value  to  the  variable  name  newBalance ,  provided  you  tell  it  the  values  of  the 
other  two  variables  ( paycheck  and  bills)  beforehand. 

«SET  neuBa lance  =  1500  +  paycheck  -  bills» 

And  in  the  following  example.  Word  will  compute  the  value  of  total,  provided  that 
it  knows  the  value  of  orders.  Note  that  the  parentheses  inform  Word  that  it  should  add 
1050  to  the  value  of  orders  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  2.2. 

«SET  total  =  Z.Z  *  C1050  +  orders )» 


Three  additional  operators  were  added  in  Word  5.0.  They  are  called  logical  operators 
because  they  let  you  refine  Word's  logic  when  it  reads  macro  instructions. 
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Operator 

Description 

AND 

True  if  both  conditions  are  true 

OR 

True  if  either  condition  is  true 

NOT 

True  if  the  condition  is  false 

For  example,  the  following  is  a  single  IF  instruction  that  is  composed  of  two  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  linked  by  the  AND  operator.  The  consequence  is  that  the  task  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  both  of  the  comparisons  in  the  IF  statement  are  valid. 


«IF  check  <>  AMD  check  <>  ”Yes”»task«END IF» 


Similarly,  using  the  OR  logical  operator,  you  can  cause  a  macro  to  perform  a  task 
if  either  of  two  comparisons  is  valid.  And  using  NOT,  you  can,  for  example,  cause  a 
macro  to  perform  a  task  in  the  event  the  first  of  two  comparisons  is  valid  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  comparison  is  invalid.  Or  you  can  combine  NOT  with  the  reserved  variable  Save 
and  the  instruction  WHILE  to  begin  a  loop  that  executes  until  the  SAVE  indicator  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  form  is:  «  WHILE  NOT(Save)» . . .  «ENDWHILE». 

Logical  operators  are  powerful  tools,  but  it  might  take  some  practice  for  you  to  get 
the  hang  of  them. 


Macro  Functions 

Word  5.0  has  four  macro  functions.  One  rounds  a  number  down  to  the  next-lower 
integer,  and  the  other  three  manipulate  strings  (passages)  of  text,  letting  you  discover 
such  things  as  the  lengths  of  words. 

You  can  use  these  functions  together  to  synergistic  effect.  For  example,  you  can 
find  the  length  of  a  string  of  text  with  the  LEN  function,  divide  that  number  in  two  to 
find  its  midpoint,  and  use  the  INT  function  to  round  the  resulting  number  to  a  whole 
number  if  it  is  a  fraction.  Then  you  can  use  the  MID  function  to  move  to  the  computed 
midpoint  in  the  text  string  and  read  one  or  more  letters  from  that  location. 

None  of  this  is  hard  to  do. 

INT.  The  INT  (integer)  function  rounds  a  number  to  the  next-lower  whole  number 
(or  "integer").  The  number  can  be  a  constant  or  a  variable,  positive  or  negative,  or  a 
math  expression  (including  a  math  expression  that  uses  a  different  function). 

Assuming  number  is  the  number  you  start  with  and  wholeNumber  is  the  result  you 
seek,  the  INT  function  follows  this  form: 

«SET  wholeNumber  =  INT (number )» 


If  you  want  to  compute  the  nearest  integer,  rather  than  rounding  down  to  the 
next-lower  integer,  add  0.5  to  the  number.  This  means  that  5.6  becomes  6.1  and  then  is 
rounded  down  to  6 — the  whole  number  nearest  to  5.6.  Rounding  to  the  nearest  integer 
follows  this  form: 


«SET  wholeNumber 


INT (number* .5 )» 
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LEN.  The  LEN  function  calculates  the  length  of  a  string  of  text,  where  the  text 
or  a  variable  name  representing  the  text  is  inside  parentheses  to  the  right  of  the  letters 
LEN.  For  example,  «SET  scrapLength  =  LEN(Scrap)»  would  give  the  variable  named 
scrapLength  a  numeric  value  equal  to  the  number  of  characters,  including  spaces,  in 
the  scrap.  Instead  of  scrap ,  the  LEN  expression  can  operate  on  other  reserved  variable 
names,  such  as  Field  and  Selection,  or  on  such  other  variables  as  might  be  used 
in  a  macro. 

MID.  The  MID  function  lets  you  look  at  one  or  more  characters  in  a  text  string.  It 
follows  the  same  basic  form  as  LEN,  except  that  in  addition  to  naming  the  text  string, 
the  parentheses  also  enclose  instructions  regarding  the  specific  characters  you  care 
about.  It  follows  this  form:  MID( string, a, b),  where  string  is  the  constant  or  variable 
name  of  the  string  the  macro  is  to  examine,  a  is  the  number  of  the  first  character 
in  the  string  that  is  of  interest,  and  b  is  the  number  of  following  characters  that  are 
of  interest. 

For  example,  in  the  following  portion  of  a  macro  the  user  is  asked  if  he  or  she 
wants  to:  //(F)ind  a  name,  (A)dd  a  name,  or  (P)rint  the  phone  book."  To  find  a  name, 
the  user  might  type  either  F  or  Find.  Regardless,  the  macro  assigns  the  user's  response 
the  variable  name  response ,  and  then  the  MID  function  comes  into  play. 

«ASK  response  =?  Do  you  want  to  (F)ind  a  name,  (A)dd  a  name, 
or  (P)rint  the  phone  book?» 

«SET  response  =  M ID (response , 1 , 1 )» 

«IF  response  =  ”F'’»  «COMMENT  Find  a  name* 

The  SET  instruction  in  this  fragment  of  a  macro  says,  "Take  the  original  value  of 
response  (which  could  be  F  or  Find )  and  look  at  only  its  first  letter.  Now  make  this  first 
letter  (F  in  this  case)  the  new  value  of  the  variable  named  response In  this  way,  the 
MID  function  lets  you  be  more  flexible  in  the  responses  your  ASK  statements  accept. 

If  you  wanted  the  MID  statement  to  look  at  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  characters 
of  response ,  you  could  write  it  this  way  instead: 

«SET  response  =  MID (response, 2, 3 


The  2  indicates  that  the  second  letter  is  the  first  one  of  interest,  and  the  3  indicates  that 
a  total  of  three  letters  are  of  interest. 

Concatenation.  Rounding  out  Word's  fairly  rudimentary  string  manipulation 
functions  is  a  concatenation  feature.  It  lets  you  create  a  new  text  string  by  combining  a 
series  of  existing  strings.  For  example,  if  you  had  the  variable  «first»  equal  to  a  first 
name  and  the  variable  «last»  equal  to  a  last  name,  you  could  create  a  new  variable 
called  «full»  by  using  the  SET  instruction  in  this  way: 

«SET  full  =  first  ”  ”  last» 


This  actually  concatenates  three  text  strings:  the  first  name,  a  blank  space 
(enclosed  in  quotation  marks),  and  the  last  name.  If  you  leave  out  the  space  between 
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the  quotation  marks,  the  two  names  run  into  each  other.  This  is  more  a  feature  than  an 
annoyance,  because  it  lets  you  combine  parts  of  words  or  numbers  into  single-word  or 
single-number  results.  So  remember  to  include  the  space,  in  quotation  marks,  when 
you  need  one. 

You  can  combine  any  number  of  strings,  provided  the  resulting  string  has  fewer 
than  256  characters.  List  all  the  strings  to  be  concatenated  to  the  right  of  the  equal  sign, 
with  a  blank  space  between  each  pair. 

Macro  Instructions 

You  can  program  Word's  macros  extensively,  using  the  ASK,  COMMENT,  IF, 
MESSAGE,  PAUSE,  QUIT,  REPEAT,  SET,  and  WHILE  macro  instructions.  All  instruc¬ 
tions  must  be  enclosed  in  chevrons.  By  convention,  the  names  of  instructions  are 
CAPITALIZED.  This  is  to  make  it  easier  for  you,  not  Word;  Word  doesn't  care  about 
capitalization. 

ASK .  The  ASK  instruction  asks  a  question  and  awaits  your  response,  to  which  it 
assigns  a  variable  name.  The  generic  instruction  takes  this  form: 

«ASK  variable  =?prompt» 


prompt  is  an  optional  message  of  up  to  80  characters  (the  conventional  width  of  a 
screen).  The  prompt  is  intended  to  remind  you  what  the  macro  is  asking.  Beginning  in 
Word  5.0,  a  prompt  can  include  a  variable  name,  provided  that  it  is  enclosed  within 
chevrons.  This  means  if  a  macro  has  a  variable  called  day  that  represents  a  day  of  the 
week,  a  prompt  can  include  the  expression  «day» — and  the  message  line  will  show  the 
value  of  the  variable  ( Monday ,  Tuesday ,  or  another  day  of  the  week)  rather  than  the 
word  day. 

For  example,  if  we  assume  that  «day»  happens  to  be  equal  to  Monday,  this  ASK 
instruction: 

«ASK  date  =  ?Uhich  date  is  next  «day»  ?» 

would  cause  Word  to  display  a  message  that  says  "Which  date  is  next  Monday  ?" 

When  the  user  answered  the  question,  the  response  would  be  stored  as  a  variable 
with  the  name  date. 

Several  macro  instructions  allow  prompts,  all  of  which  can  be  up  to  80  characters 
long.  If  you're  writing  several  instructions  containing  prompts,  you  might  find  it 
handy  to  create  a  tiny  macro  that  is,  in  its  entirety,  simply  this:  <right  79>.  Copy  it  to 
the  glossary  with  a  control  code  such  as  Ctrl-CO.  Then,  when  you've  written  a  possible 
prompt  and  you  don't  know  whether  it's  longer  than  the  allowed  80  characters,  simply 
place  the  cursor  on  its  first  letter  and  press  Ctrl-CO.  The  highlight  will  fly  79  charac¬ 
ters  to  the  right,  revealing  the  longest  allowed  length. 

NOTE:  The  SET  instruction  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  ASK  instruction. 
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COMMENT  (...ENDCOMMENT).  As  noted  early  in  this  chapter,  the  COMMENT 
instruction  lets  you  place  explanatory  information  inside  a  macro.  Word  ignores  com¬ 
ments,  which  take  one  of  two  forms: 

«COMMENT  This  is  a  comment. » 


or 


«COMMENT»  This  is  a  comment.  «ENDC0f1HENT» 


You  must  follow  one  of  these  schemes  exactly.  You  cannot,  for  instance,  place  a 
colon  immediately  after  the  word  COMMENT.  (If  you  do,  you'll  get  an  error  message.) 

An  advantage  to  the  second  method,  which  uses  both  a  «COMMENT»  and  an 
«ENDCOMMENT»  instruction,  is  that  it  allows  great  length  and  freedom  in  your  ex¬ 
planations.  You  can,  for  instance,  place  a  «COMMENT»  at  the  top  of  your  macro  and 
follow  it  with  several  paragraphs  of  explanation  or  instructions.  You  might  indent 
these  instructions,  using  the  Tab  key.  At  the  end  of  your  comments  you  must  include 
the  «ENDCOMMENT»  instruction,  however. 

One  hint:  If  you  go  on  at  length  in  your  comments  or  if  you  go  on  at  length  in  your 
macros  in  general,  use  new-line  marks  (Shift-Enter)  rather  than  paragraph  marks  (En¬ 
ter)  to  end  lines.  Paragraph  marks  are  Word's  repository  for  paragraph-formatting  in¬ 
formation,  and  each  takes  disk  space  and  memory. 

IF  (...ELSE)...ENDIF.  This  is  one  of  the  workhorses  of  Word's  macro  language, 
the  main  conditional  instruction.  As  you've  already  seen  in  this  chapter,  the  IF  instruc¬ 
tion  causes  a  macro  to  perform  a  task  if  and  only  if  a.  certain  condition  exists  or  a  test  is 
met.  For  example,  an  IF  instruction  can  cause  a  paragraph  to  be  deleted  if  it  starts  with 
the  letter  R.  Or  it  can  cause  a  new  window  to  be  created  in  the  event  there  was  only 
one  window  to  begin  with.  Or  it  can  cause  the  Transfer  Allsave  command  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  if  more  than  three  windows  are  open. 

Every  IF  instruction  must  be  matched  with  a  subsequent  ENDIF  instruction,  which 
tells  the  macro  that  the  conditional  portion  of  the  macro  is  finished. 

The  instruction  takes  this  generic  form: 

« IF  cond it ion»resu lt«END IF» 


The  condition  is  an  expression  (a  constant  or  variable)  followed  by  an  operator  and 
another  expression.  In  the  instruction: 

«IF»Uindow  >  3»<esc>ta«ENDIF» 


the  condition  is  Window  >  3,  with  the  greater-than  sign  (>)  being  the  operator.  The  result 
is  the  execution  of  the  Transfer  Allsave  command  ( <esc>ta ).  Note  that  the  IF  instruction 
is  matched  with  an  ENDIF  instruction. 

The  IF  instruction  can  take  a  slightly  more  complex  form: 


« IF  cond it ion»resu lt«ELSE»a lternate_resu 1 t«END IF» 
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In  this  form,  if  the  condition  is  true,  the  result  is  executed.  Otherwise,  the  alternative 
result  is  executed.  Recall  the  example  of  this  kind  of  instruction  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
placed  in  indented  form: 

« IF  po9  =  ”Pages'’» 

P 

«ELSE» 

a 

«ENDIF» 

MESSAGE.  This  is  a  simple  macro  instruction.  It  presents  a  message  of  your 
choice  on  the  bottom  of  the  screen  when  written  in  this  form: 

^MESSAGE  Type  up  to  80  characters  of  your  choice  here.» 


The  message  stays  on  the  screen  until  the  macro  finishes  running  or  until  some 
other  command  or  instruction  triggered  by  the  macro  displays  a  message  of  its  own, 
which  then  replaces  your  message.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  might  mean  that  your 
message  remains  on  the  screen  for  only  about  one  second  and  is  then  replaced.  There 
are  at  least  three  ways  to  deal  with  this. 

One  is  to  use  the  MESSAGE  instruction  only  in  situations  in  which  you  know,  by 
the  way  the  macro  is  written,  that  no  other  message  will  replace  it  for  at  least  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  two.  (For  example,  immediately  after  a  MESSAGE  instruction  you  can  place  a 
REPEAT  instruction,  in  this  form:  «REPEAT  350»«ENDREPEAT».  The  macro  will  perform 
a  do-nothing  loop  350  times,  giving  you  a  moment  to  read  the  message.  You  can  adjust 
the  delay  by  changing  the  350  to  another  number.) 

Another  way  to  be  sure  you  can  read  a  message  is  to  place  what  you  want  to  be 
displayed  in  a  PAUSE  instruction  rather  than  a  MESSAGE  instruction.  PAUSE  displays 
the  message  and  won't  continue  until  you  press  the  Enter  key. 

Yet  another  solution  is  to  use  the  "Message  Module,"  a  special  macro  included 
near  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which  allows  messages  to  remain  on  the  screen  for  some 
or  all  of  the  duration  of  a  macro's  execution. 

If  you  have  Word  4.0,  the  MESSAGE  instruction  is  crippled  somewhat  because  it 
has  effect  only  if  the  menu  is  turned  on  (that  is,  if  the  Options  command's  menu  field  is 
set  to  Yes).  This  is  fine  if  you  always  keep  the  menu  on,  or  if  you  write  your  macros  to 
turn  on  the  menu  before  displaying  a  message  and  then  turn  it  off  again.  But  users  of 
Word  4.0  should  consider  the  virtues  of  using  PAUSE  instead  of  MESSAGE. 

PAUSE.  This  instruction  pauses  operation  of  the  macro  until  you  press  Enter. 
Optionally,  it  displays  a  prompt.  The  command  takes  either  of  two  forms: 

«PAUSE» 


or 


«PAUSE  Vour  message  of  up  to  80  characters  goes  here.» 
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With  a  macro  paused,  you  can  fill  in  a  command  field,  scroll  your  document,  use 
the  mouse,  or  do  other  tasks. 

The  PAUSE  instruction  can  display  messages  that  appear  on  the  screen  until  you 
press  Enter.  This  aspect  of  PAUSE  can  be  something  of  a  mixed  blessing  because  it  is 
easy  to  forget  to  press  Enter,  in  which  case  the  macro  remains  active — although 
paused — while  you  type  merrily  away,  oblivious  to  the  macro.  Consequently,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  include  within  the  message  of  a  PAUSE  instruction  the  reminder  Press 
Enter  or  Press  (a-*).  (The  latter  approach  saves  a  couple  of  letters  and  can  be  more  eye¬ 
catching.  To  type  («->),  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  17  on  the  numeric  keypad. 
Release  the  Alt  key  and  then  press  it  again  and  type  196  on  the  keypad.  Finally,  release 
it  again  and  press  it  once  more,  this  time  typing  217  on  the  keypad.) 

The  following  macro  shows  how  much  utility  can  be  packed  into  a  macro  that 
contains  only  one  line.  It  is  a  single  PAUSE  instruction,  and  yet  it  is  highly  useful.  Give 
it  the  control  code  LS  (for  "Long  Scrap"),  and  then  whenever  you  want  to  see  more  of 
the  content  of  the  scrap  than  is  shown  inside  the  scrap  brackets  on  the  bottom  of  the 
screen,  press  Ctrl-LS.  The  macro  causes  the  scrap  (or  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  scrap) 
to  be  displayed  on  the  message  line,  along  with  a  brief  reminder  that  it  is  the  scrap  and 
that  you  must  press  Enter  to  end  the  macro  and  cause  the  message  to  go  away. 

This  is  the  entire  macro: 

«PAUSE  SCRAP  (press  ◄— 1  ) :  {«Scrap»>~ 


This  macro  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  beginning  with  Word  5.0,  you  can 
show  in  the  message  line  the  value  of  a  variable  (including  a  reserved  variable  such  as 
Scrap).  This  works  not  merely  in  the  PAUSE  instruction's  on-screen  message,  but  in  the 
messages  of  the  ASK,  MESSAGE,  and  SET  instructions  too. 

QUIT.  Sometimes  you  want  a  macro  to  stop  by  itself.  For  such  cases,  Microsoft  in¬ 
cluded  the  QUIT  instruction  in  Word's  macro  language.  When  Word  encounters  the  in¬ 
struction  «QUIT»,  it  immediately  quits  running  the  macro.  It  does  not  quit  Word. 

The  following  example  is  a  "macro  module"  that  uses  the  QUIT  instruction.  It  is  a 
building  block,  a  macro  intended  to  serve  as  the  beginning  of  other  macros.  It  checks 
to  be  sure  that  you  are  working  in  the  document  area  of  Word  rather  than  in  the  Gal¬ 
lery,  the  Document-retrieval  area,  or  elsewhere.  This  can  be  important  if  the  subse¬ 
quent  steps  of  the  macro  rely  on  your  being  in  the  document  area.  The  macro  brings  a 
menu  to  the  screen,  moves  right  twice,  and  checks  to  be  sure  that  the  highlighted  word 
is  Format ,  which  is  what  it  would  be  if  the  Edit  menu  were  displayed.  If  the  word  is 
something  else,  the  QUIT  instruction  is  encountered  and  the  macro  ceases. 

<ctrl  escXright  2> 

«IF  Field  <>  ''Format"» 

«PAUSE  You  must  be  editing  or  using  edit  menu  to  use  this  macro. 

(Press  A — 1  . 

<esc> 

«QU I  T> 

«ELSE» 

<esc> 

«ENDIF» 
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This  macro  is  highly  useful  in  Word  4.0.  It  is  less  necessary  in  Word  5.0  because 
you  can  always  start  a  5.0  macro  with  the  key  combination  <shift  Ctrl  eso,  which 
causes  the  Edit  menu  to  be  displayed.  However,  there  might  be  times  when  you  don't 
want  to  force  Word  to  go  to  the  Edit  menu  but  you  also  don't  want  the  macro  to  run 
unless  you  are  in  the  document  area.  In  these  instances,  the  macro  remains  valuable 
in  Word  5.0. 

If  your  macro  is  programmed  with  conditionals,  you  might  place  QUIT  instruc¬ 
tions  at  several  locations  within  it.  Properly  constructed,  the  macro  would  reach  one 
of  the  QUIT  instructions  when  the  macro  completed  its  task  or  when  for  some  reason 
the  macro  would  be  unable  to  complete  its  task. 

REPEAT ...ENDREPE AT.  This  instruction  repeats  a  portion  of  the  macro  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  times.  It  takes  the  form: 

“REPEAT  x»task«ENDREPEAT» 


where  x  is  a  number,  either  a  constant  (such  as  3  or  12  or  101),  or  a  variable  that  pre¬ 
viously  has  been  defined  (through  the  use  of  an  ASK  or  SET  instruction)  to  have  a 
numerical  value. 

The  following  macro  uses  the  REPEAT  and  ENDREPEAT  instructions  to  display 
each  open  window  briefly: 


“SET  Uindou  =  8» 
“REPEAT  U  indow» 

<f  1> 

“REPEAT  100» 
“ENDREPEAT» 
«EMDREPEAT> 


■“COMMENT  Goes  to  the  highest  numbered  uindou» 

“COMMENT  Repeats  the  following  steps  as  many  times  as 
there  are  windows* 

“COMMENT  Moues  to  the  next  window» 

“COMMENT  Delays  while  the  REPEAT  instruction  cycles 
100  times» 

“COMMENT  Matches  with  the  REPEAT  instruction 
immediately  aboue» 

“COMMENT  Matches  with  the  REPEAT  instruction  that  cycles 
through  the  windows^ 


SET.  The  SET  instruction,  like  the  IF  instruction,  is  among  the  most  powerful  in 
Word.  You  use  it  to  establish  the  value  of  any  variable  (except  those  reserved  variables 
that  cannot  have  their  values  changed).  The  instruction  takes  this  generic  form: 

“SET  variable  =  expression* 


The  expression  can  be  a  constant,  such  as  a  number  or  a  string  of  text  in  quotation 
marks,  or  it  can  be  a  combination  of  constants  and  variables  or  reserved  variables. 

Examples  of  uses  of  the  SET  instruction  abound  in  this  chapter.  SET  is  necessary  to 
use  many  other  features,  such  as  the  functions  and  several  of  the  reserved  variables. 

One  use  of  the  SET  instruction  is  to  initialize  the  value  of  a  variable.  To  initialize 
variables  in  a  macro,  you  make  note  of  the  names  of  variables  that  you  plan  to  use 
during  the  execution  of  the  macro  and  set  them  to  a  known  value  (generally  0  or  1  in 
the  case  of  numeric  variables).  For  example,  a  macro  employing  several  numeric  vari¬ 
ables  might  start  out  with  a  series  of  SET  instructions  that  establish  the  initial  value  of 
each  variable  as  0.  (If  the  macro  has  a  sufficient  number  of  variables,  you  might  want 
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to  use  array  variables  and  a  loop,  a  portion  of  the  macro  that  repeats,  to  set  each  vari¬ 
able  in  turn  to  0.)  Although  not  always  strictly  necessary  in  Word,  initializing  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  sound  practice  among  programmers. 

Word  objects  with  an  Unknown  field  name . . .  message  if  you  attempt  to  set  a  vari¬ 
able  to  equal  an  expression  when  the  expression  contains  a  variable  that  has  not  itself 
been  set  to  a  value. 

You  can  use  a  characteristic  of  the  SET  instruction  that  is  well  known  to  program¬ 
mers,  including  BASIC  programmers,  to  increment  the  numeric  value  of  a  variable.  For 
example,  you  can  use  the  instruction  «SET  x  =  x  +  2»  as  a  counter  in  a  loop  so  that  each 
time  the  macro  reaches  the  instruction,  x  increases  in  value  by  one.  You  can  also  use 
an  IF  or  a  WHILE  instruction  in  the  loop  to  cause  the  looping  to  stop  when  the  counter 
(x)  reaches  a  certain  number. 

You  can  also  use  the  SET  instruction  in  the  same  ways  you  use  the  ASK  instruction. 

WHILE .. .ENDWHILE.  The  WHILE  instruction  performs  a  looping  (repetitive) 
task  as  long  as  a  certain  condition  is  met.  Every  «WHILE»  statement  must  have  an 
«ENDWHILE» ,  much  as  every  «IF»  must  have  an  «ENDIF».  The  WHILE  instruction 
uses  this  form: 

“WHILE  ccmd it i on»task (  s  ) «ENDWH ILE» 


Or,  when  indented: 

“WHILE  condition** 
task(s) 

«ENDWHILE» 

For  a  discussion  of  conditions,  see  the  description  of  the  IF  instruction  earlier  in 
this  chapter. 

A  key  to  understanding  the  WHILE  instruction  is  recognizing  that  the  truth  of  the 
condition  is  tested  before  each  repetition  of  a  task  or  tasks  is  performed.  Then  the  tasks 
are  repeated  as  long  as  the  condition  remains  true — after  which  the  macro  moves 
beyond  the  ENDWHILE  instruction. 

For  example,  this  short  macro  uses  a  WHILE  loop  to  remove  trailing  blank  spaces 
from  the  right  end  of  a  line: 

<end>  «COMMENT  Moue  to  the  right  end  of  the  line» 

<left>  «COMMENT  Moue  left  one  charcter» 

«UHILE  Selection  =  "  "»  “COMMENT  Loop  while  the  selected  character  is  a 

space  ("  ")» 

<del>  “COMMENT  Delete  the  space® 

<left>  “COMMENT  Moue  left  one  character® 

«ENDUH ILE»  “COMMENT  Return  to  the  WHILE  instruction  to  see 

if  it  is  still  true® 


This  is  an  interesting  macro  to  watch  in  operation.  The  cursor  works  its  way  from 
right  to  left  on  a  line  that  ends  with  a  lot  of  extra  blank  spaces.  The  cursor  chews  up 
these  spaces  one  at  a  time  until  it  hits  a  letter  or  punctuation  mark,  where  it  stops.  It's 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  Pac  Man. 
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REMAPPING  FUNCTION  KEYS 

Not  every  control  code  needs  to  involve  the  Ctrl  key.  You  also  can  assign  function 
keys  as  control  codes  so  that  using  your  favorite  macros  is  as  convenient  as  pressing 
F2,  F3,  Shift-F9,  or  Alt-F5.  Remapping  the  effects  of  function  keys  in  this  way  lets  you 
design  your  own  word  processor,  in  a  small  sense.  You  think  that  F9  should  set  the 
page  margins?  Fine.  Write  a  macro  that  lets  you  adjust  margins,  and  assign  F9  just  as 
its  control  code.  You  think  Shift-Fl  should  move  you  backward  through  multiple  win¬ 
dows,  from  Window  4  to  Window  3,  as  FI  moves  you  forward  from  Window  3  to  Win¬ 
dow  4?  Okay,  change  what  Shift-Fl  does.  It's  your  word  processor,  after  all. 

A  slight  disadvantage  to  remapping  the  function  keys  is  that  they're  pretty  handy 
the  way  they  are  now.  Each  time  you  create  a  new  purpose  for  one  of  them,  you  make 
it  a  bit  more  awkward  to  use  the  key  or  key  combination  for  its  original  task. 

This  is  not  a  serious  obstacle,  however.  If  you  use  the  prefix  Ctrl-X,  you  can  reach 
the  original  purpose  of  any  function  key  or  combination.  For  example,  if  you  write  a 
macro  and  assign  it  to  the  function-key  combination  Shift-F8,  you  still  can  reach  the 
original  purpose  of  Shift-F8  (which  is  to  highlight  a  sentence)  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl 
key  and  pressing  X  and  then  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  F8. 

As  an  exercise,  let's  remap  Shift-Fl  so  that  it  does,  in  fact,  move  you  backward 
through  the  window  numbers.  This  isn't  a  strange  idea  at  all;  in  fact,  early  versions 
of  Word  had  that  very  function  assigned  to  Shift-Fl  so  that  you  could  move  one 
way  through  the  windows  by  tapping  FI  and  the  other  way  by  tapping  Shift-Fl.  In 
Word  4.0,  the  function  was  changed  so  that,  although  FI  still  moved  you  forward  from 
one  window  to  the  next-higher-numbered  window,  Shift-Fl  became  an  alternative  way 
to  execute  the  Undo  command.  A  pretty  fair  case  can  be  made  that  Shift-Fl  should  be 
returned  to  its  original  purpose,  because  some  of  the  other  purposes  of  the  FI  key 
relate  to  multiple  windows  (FI  moves  you  forward  through  a  series  of  windows,  as 
already  noted,  and  Ctrl-Fl  "zooms"  or  "unzooms"  a  window).  Besides,  there's  another 
easy  way  to  choose  the  Undo  command — simply  press  Esc  U.  So  let's  write  a  macro 
that  returns  Shift-Fl  to  its  former  status  as  the  back-one-window  key. 

This  is  not  a  macro  you  can  record  because  it  uses  the  reserved  variable  Window. 
But  it  is  nearly  as  simple  as  macros  come,  nonetheless.  Simply  type  these  characters  on 
the  Word  5.0  screen:  «SET  Window  =  Window  - 1».  Highlight  them,  choose  the  Copy  or 
Delete  command,  and  type  into  the  command  field  the  name  m.Sh-Fl.prev_window. 
Before  pressing  Enter,  give  the  macro  the  Shift-Fl  control  code  by  typing  a  caret  and 
then  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  FI.  When  you  press  Enter,  you  carry  out 
the  command,  copying  or  deleting  the  macro  to  the  glossary.  (Remember  to  use  the 
Transfer  Glossary  Save  command  to  save  your  glossary  file  to  disk  if  you  want  to 
make  this  new  macro  a  lasting  part  of  your  collection.) 

With  the  new  macro  in  place,  when  you  have  more  than  one  window  open  and 
you  press  Shift-Fl,  Word  will  move  you  from  the  current  window  to  the  window  with 
the  next-lower  number.  If  four  windows  are  open  and  you're  in  Window  2,  pressing 
Shift-Fl  will  move  you  to  Window  1.  If  you  press  Shift-Fl  again,  you'll  move  to  Win¬ 
dow  4.  (This  macro  won't  work  in  version  4.0  because  the  reserved  variable  Window 
is  not  available.) 
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A  couple  of  implications  of  remapping  function  keys  need  to  be  mentioned. 

First,  because  Ctrl-X  is  your  means  of  accessing  the  original  purpose  of  a  function 
key  or  key  combination,  it  is  important  not  to  use  X  as  the  first  or  only  letter  of  the  con¬ 
trol  code  of  any  macro.  If  you  create  a  macro  that  has  as  its  control  code  Ctrl-X  or  that 
begins  Ctrl-X  (such  as  Ctrl-XA),  you  lose  your  ability  to  use  Ctrl-X  to  access  the  origi¬ 
nal  purposes  of  function  keys  you've  reassigned  as  the  control  codes  of  other  macros. 

Second,  when  you  write  a  macro  that  uses  a  function  key,  it's  not  a  bad  idea  to  list 
<ctrl  x>  in  front  of  the  name  of  the  function  key.  For  example,  if  the  macro  uses  <f8>  to 
highlight  a  word,  the  macro  could  contain  the  reference  <ctrl  xxf8>.  This  additional 
reference  might  slow  the  operation  of  the  macro  slightly,  but  it  ensures  that  the  macro 
will  run  even  on  a  copy  of  Word  containing  macros  that  have  remapped  the  purposes 
of  the  function  keys.  (If  you  are  the  only  person  who  uses  your  macros  and  you  never 
remap  function  keys,  there's  no  point  in  inserting  all  the  <ctrl  x>  references  in  your 
macros.  This  book  does  not  use  <ctrl  x>  references  because  they  complicate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  macros.) 

If  you  don't  want  to  type  Ctrl-X  to  reach  the  original  purpose  of  a  function  key, 
you  have  an  alternative.  You  can  assign  the  original  purpose  to  a  different  key.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  assign  some  new  function  to  the  F5  key,  the  key  that  toggles  Overtype 
mode  on  and  off,  you  can  give  F2  the  original  functions  of  F5.  To  do  this,  turn  on  the 
macro  recorder  by  pressing  Shift-F3,  press  Ctrl-X,  press  F5,  and  then  turn  off  the 
macro  recorder  by  pressing  Shift-F3.  Word  responds  with  the  Copy  command,  and 
you  type  m.F2.new_F5AF2  and  press  Enter.  This  stores  the  keystrokes  Ctrl-X  F5  with  the 
control  code  F2.  When  you  press  F2,  you  get  the  result  that  F5  gave  before  you 
remapped  the  function  keys.  In  this  case,  F2  would  toggle  Overtype  mode  on  and 
off — the  function  originally  assigned  to  F5.  You  might  notice  that  the  reassigned  key  is 
not  quite  as  fast  to  respond  as  the  original  key  was  and  that  each  time  you  press  it  you 
get  the  message  End  of  macro.  But  these  are  minor  points. 

You  can  create  quite  a  chain  this  way,  if  you  like,  remapping  one  key's  functions  to 
another,  and  in  turn  remapping  that  key's  functions.  Using  this  approach,  eventually 
you  could  swap  the  purpose  of  every  function  key  with  another.  Or  you  could  add 
some  new  functions  (such  as  making  Shift-Fl  the  move-back-one-window  key  combi¬ 
nation)  and  sacrifice  other  function-key  functions  that  aren't  of  particular  interest  to 
you  (turning  on  Line  Draw  mode,  perhaps).  The  one  function  you  cannot  remap  is  the 
Undo  command  because  of  the  way  the  Undo  command  is  implemented  by  Microsoft. 
If  you  want  to  use  Undo,  you'll  have  to  press  Esc  U  or  Ctrl-X  Shift-Fl,  because  these 
keystrokes  don't  work  when  stored  in  a  macro. 

If  you're  looking  for  function  keys  to  remap  to  other  purposes.  Appendix  A,  "A 
Tour  of  the  Keyboard,"  might  help:  It  lists  the  purposes  that  Microsoft  assigns  to  the 
various  keys  and  key  combinations. 

DEBUGGING 

Frequently,  a  macro  you  write  won't  work  correctly  at  first.  You'll  have  over¬ 
looked  a  detail,  failed  to  understand  something,  or  simply  typed  something  wrong. 
When  this  happens,  it  is  time  to  debug — to  get  the  "bugs"  (errors)  out  of  your  macro. 
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This  can  be  painstaking  work  and  usually  isn't  great  fun.  Fortunately,  there  are 
features  and  techniques  that  can  speed  the  process  a  bit. 

Step  Mode 

The  primary  debugging  tool  is  Step  Macro  mode  (or  simply  step  mode),  which 
you  turn  on  or  off  by  pressing  Ctrl~F3.  Unless  a  macro  is  running.  Word  performs  no 
differently  in  step  mode  than  it  does  otherwise.  You'll  know  that  step  mode  is  on  by 
the  letters  ST  on  the  status  line.  But  when  you  run  a  macro  in  step  mode.  Word  exe¬ 
cutes  only  a  single  step  at  a  time.  Each  time  you  want  another  step  of  the  macro  to  exe¬ 
cute,  you  press  the  Spacebar  or  almost  any  other  key.  This  lets  you  watch  the  effect  of 
the  macro,  step  by  step,  and  helps  you  pinpoint  the  place  at  which  it  goes  wrong. 

If  you  hold  down  the  Spacebar  while  in  step  mode.  Word  will  race  forward,  exe¬ 
cuting  step  after  step.  The  moment  you  let  up,  the  macro  pauses.  This  lets  you  vary  the 
speed  at  which  a  macro  performs  its  work;  you  can  tap  on  or  hold  down  the  Spacebar, 
depending  on  the  part  of  the  macro  that  is  running. 

Macros  often  begin  with  a  series  of  SET  instructions  that  set  variables  to  0  (zero) 
and  perform  other  initial  steps.  Consequently,  in  step  mode  you  might  have  to  press  a 
key  quite  a  number  of  times  before  you  see  any  evidence  that  a  macro  is  running. 

It  helps,  when  debugging  a  macro,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  macro's  text  in  front  of 
you,  either  on  the  screen  or  on  paper.  That  way,  you  can  follow  along  as  Word  per¬ 
forms  the  macro's  instructions.  If  a  macro  is  short  and  its  steps  don't  change  windows 
or  otherwise  interfere  with  your  ability  to  read  the  screen,  you  might  be  able  to  place  a 
copy  of  the  macro  text  in  the  window  and  follow  along  there  as  the  macro  executes. 
Otherwise,  you  can  use  a  printed  copy. 

It's  not  a  bad  idea  to  run  a  macro  in  step  mode  the  first  time  you  try  it  out,  even 
if  you  expect  it  to  work  perfectly.  An  error  in  a  macro  can  damage  your  work  in 
progress  or  even  files  on  disk  (assuming  the  macro  includes  instructions  that  write  in¬ 
formation  to  disk).  In  step  mode,  you're  able  to  monitor  the  progress  of  a  macro  and 
cancel  it  by  pressing  the  Esc  key  if  things  take  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

To  turn  step  mode  off,  press  Ctrl-F3  again. 

"Spies" 

Sometimes  when  a  macro  is  malfunctioning,  it's  difficult  to  figure  out  what  it  is 
doing  at  any  given  moment,  even  in  step  mode.  In  these  situations,  you  might  want  to 
place  "spies"  in  your  macro — little  instructions  that  don't  materially  interfere  with 
the  macro's  operation  but  that  keep  you  informed  of  what  the  macro  is  doing. 

For  example,  you  can  litter  your  macro  with  temporary  MESSAGE  or  PAUSE  in¬ 
structions,  each  with  a  message  that  identifies  its  location  and  possibly  that  includes 
the  value  of  a  variable.  The  instruction  might  be:  «PAUSE  Bottom  of  second  loop  where 
variable  "cost"  is  «cost»».  This  lets  you  keep  close  track  of  what  is  going  on  and  helps 
you  isolate  the  place  at  which  things  go  haywire. 

Along  the  same  lines,  your  "spy"  could  insert  a  log  of  progress  into  a  document. 
This  would  have  the  same  general  effect  as  a  MESSAGE  or  PAUSE  instruction  but 
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would  leave  behind  a  more  permanent  record.  Again,  the  log  can  contain  specific  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  the  value  of  a  particular  variable.  This  kind  of  data  can  be  quite 
useful  when  you're  trying  to  understand  what  a  macro  is  up  to — and  what  you're  up 
against  as  you  debug  it. 

Yet  another  way  to  pinpoint  problems  is  to  highlight  a  small  portion  of  your  macro 
and  copy  it  to  a  name  in  the  glossary  such  as  test ,  giving  it  a  control  code  such  as 
Ctrl-TE.  By  running  these  little  test  macros,  you  can  find  out  which  sections  of  your 
larger  macro  seem  to  be  healthy  and  which  are  ailing. 

Missing  Chevrons 

A  common  source  of  problems  is  missing  chevrons.  It  is  easy  to  omit  a  chevron  by 
accident,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  consequences  are  varied.  Most  troubling 
are  the  missing  chevrons  that  cause  subtle  problems.  Occasionally  a  macro  missing  a 
chevron  might  run  without  protest,  but  it  might  not  act  quite  right.  Usually,  however,  a 
missing  chevron  will  result  in  an  error  message  of  some  kind. 

Word  5.0's  error  messages  are  better  than  4.0's  at  identifying  the  source  of 
difficulties  because  they  reproduce  on  the  message  line  the  macro  text  that  Word  was 
reading  when  it  figured  out  a  problem  existed.  But  frequently  the  problem  isn't  ap¬ 
parent  at  the  location  Word  identifies.  For  example,  the  source  of  the  problem  might  be 
a  missing  right  chevron  a  few  lines  earlier  in  the  macro,  possibly  at  the  end  of  a  COM¬ 
MENT  instruction.  Because  it  didn't  encounter  a  right  chevron.  Word  thinks  it  is  read¬ 
ing  a  long  comment.  But  when  it  encounters  another  left  chevron,  it  realizes  something 
is  wrong.  Pow!  It  quits  running  the  macro  and  displays  an  error  message,  but  the  mes¬ 
sage  shows  the  wrong  line  of  the  macro. 

If  you  do  a  fair  amount  of  debugging  of  macros,  you  might  want  to  write  a  macro 
that  can  search  the  text  of  another  macro,  seeking  instances  of  missing  chevrons. 

TIPS 

Becoming  good  with  macros  takes  a  little  time,  but  the  rewards  are  manifold. 

Here  are  a  few  tips,  shortcuts  on  your  path  to  becoming  an  expert. 


Tabbing  in  Column  Selection  Mode 

Indenting  the  lines  of  a  macro  to  show  the  relationship  of  elements  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  loops  is  useful.  But  it  can  be  bothersome,  especially  if  you  want  to  push  each 
of  a  whole  series  of  consecutive  lines  to  the  right  by  typing  a  tab  character  for  each. 

Here's  a  trick  that  will  speed  the  process.  Highlight  the  first  character  of  the  first 
line  you  want  to  indent,  and  turn  on  Column  Selection  mode  by  pressing  Shift-F6 
(you'll  see  the  letters  CS  on  the  last  line  of  the  screen).  Now  move  the  cursor  straight 
down  until  you  have  selected  the  first  character  of  every  line  you  want  to  indent.  Then 
press  Tab.  This  causes  a  tab  character  to  be  inserted  in  every  line. 

You  also  can  use  Column  Selection  mode  when  you  want  to  reduce  the  indenta¬ 
tion  of  each  consecutive  line.  Highlight  the  first  character  of  the  top  line  of  the  series. 
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turn  on  Column  Selection  mode,  move  the  cursor  to  the  bottom  line,  and  then  press 
the  Del  key.  Assuming  the  lines  were  indented  with  tab  characters  in  the  first  place. 
Word  will  remove  one  tab  character  from  each  of  them. 

The  one  thing  to  be  cautious  about  is  lines  in  the  macro  that  are  so  long  they  wrap 
down  to  the  next  line.  This  is  fairly  common  with  comments  and  is  particularly  true 
with  PAUSE  and  ASK  instructions  that  use  prompts  of  up  to  80  characters.  You  need  to 
be  sure  that  these  wrap-over  lines  are  not  selected  with  the  Column  Selection  tech¬ 
nique.  If  you  select  a  wrap-over  line  as  part  of  a  column,  you'll  add  a  tab  character  in 
the  heart  of  the  line  when  you  press  the  Tab  key,  or  you'll  delete  a  character  you  don't 
mean  to  delete  when  you  press  the  Del  key. 


Preliminary  Recording 

Sometimes  the  fastest  way  to  create  a  macro  that  includes  programming  instruc¬ 
tions  is  to  record  portions  of  it  with  the  Record  Macro  feature.  Let's  say  you  want  a 
macro  that  has  a  lot  of  straightforward  keystrokes,  but  in  three  places  it  contains  IF  in¬ 
structions.  Record  the  keystrokes  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  go  back  and  add  the 
instructions  by  editing  the  macro  as  text. 

To  augment  this  technique,  you  might  want  to  place  a  marker  in  your  series  of 
keystrokes  to  indicate  a  location  at  which  macro  instructions  are  to  be  placed  during 
editing.  For  instance,  if  you  press  the  5  key  on  the  numeric  keypad  while  recording  a 
macro,  generally  all  that  will  happen  is  that  the  characters  keypadfive  will  be  inserted 
into  the  sequence  of  recorded  keystrokes.  Later,  you  can  replace  this  with  an  IF  in¬ 
struction  or  other  programming. 

Holding  Down  the  Spacebar  While  in  Step  Mode 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  you  can  control  the  speed  at  which  a  macro  exe¬ 
cutes,  to  an  extent,  if  you  put  Word  in  step  mode  before  executing  the  macro.  After  you 
start  the  macro,  it  will  run  as  long  as  you  hold  down  the  Spacebar.  When  you  release 
the  Spacebar,  the  macro  pauses.  This  lets  you  race  through  some  parts  of  a  long  macro 
and  step  slowly  through  others. 

You  also  can  switch  in  and  out  of  step  mode  while  a  macro  is  executing.  This 
works  most  reliably  if  you  press  Ctrl-F3  to  turn  step  mode  either  on  or  off  while  the 
macro  is  paused  at  a  PAUSE  or  an  ASK  instruction  (or  at  a  SET  instruction  being  used 
as  an  ASK  instruction). 

Using  Foreign  and  Graphics  Characters 

When  writing  a  macro,  sometimes  you  want  to  place  unique  markers  in  the  text  of 
a  document  so  that  you  can  use  the  Search  command  to  return  to  them  later  or  so  that 
Word  will  recognize  that  it  has  reached  a  boundary  of  some  sort  when  it  encounters 
the  marker. 

One  approach  is  to  use  a  unique  string  of  characters,  such  as  $%#$@#,  or  even  QW 
or  QZ.  (Because  Q  normally  is  not  followed  by  any  letter  other  than  17,  letter  pairs  such 
as  QS  are  likely  to  be  unique  in  a  document  and  therefore  are  suitable  as  markers.) 
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But  perhaps  the  best  approach  is  to  use  single-character  markers  that  employ  an 
ASCII  graphics  or  foreign-language  character.  You  access  these  characters  by  holding 
down  the  Alt  key  and  typing  a  number  between  127  and  255  on  the  numeric  keypad. 
For  example,  Alt-200  generates  this  character:  ( * ).  You  can  type,  delete,  or  search  for 
these  characters  as  you  do  with  any  other  character.  Many  of  them  are  distinctive  and 
are  likely  to  be  unique  in  your  document.  Because  each  is  only  one  character  long,  a 
macro  can  move  the  cursor  across  a  line  one  character  at  a  time,  searching  for  a 
boundary  with  the  instruction  «IF  Selection  =  ( * )». 

Running  DOS  Commands 

A  macro  can  execute  a  DOS  command  (such  as  Dir  or  Copy)  or  even  run  a  differ¬ 
ent  program,  memory  permitting  and  provided  that  the  macro  contains  instructions 
that  execute  the  Library  Run  command.  Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  the  macro  will 
resume  operation  within  Word  as  soon  as  the  DOS  command  or  other  program  has 
finished  running.  (But  you  still  have  to  press  a  key  when  the  screen  message  tells 
you  to.) 


The  AUTOEXEC  Macro 

Recall  that  a  glossary  file  named  NORMAL.GLY  loads  as  part  of  Word's  regular 
start-up  process  when  you  start  the  program.  If  you  store  important  macros  and  other 
glossary  entries  in  NORMAL.GLY,  you  might  not  need  to  use  the  Transfer  Glossary 
Load  or  Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command  often,  if  at  all. 

This  automation  of  the  macro-loading  process  can  be  taken  one  step  further.  If 
you  have  a  macro  that  you  want  to  run  every  time  you  start  Word,  name  the  macro 
AUTOEXEC  and  store  it  in  NORMAL.GLY.  (Do  not  give  it  the  name  m.AUTOEXEC  or 
AUTOEXEC.MAC  or  add  a  control  code.  Simply  call  it  AUTOEXEC  when  the  Copy  com¬ 
mand  asks  you  the  name  of  the  macro.) 

If  this  macro  is  stored  in  NORMAL.GLY,  it  will  run  whenever  you  start  Word. 

You  could  use  it  to  flash  a  greeting  on  the  screen,  to  set  up  a  favored  multiwindow 
configuration,  or  to  use  the  document-retrieval  menu  to  search  for  new  documents 
on  a  network. 


Cut  Down  on  Paragraph  Marks 

To  keep  macros  short,  use  few  paragraph  marks  within  them.  Instead,  use  new- 
line  marks.  (That  is,  at  the  end  of  each  line,  press  Shift-Enter  instead  of  Enter.)  A  para¬ 
graph  mark  uses  a  disproportionate  amount  of  disk  space  and  memory  because  Word 
stores  a  lot  of  formatting  information  in  each  paragraph  mark — even  if  the  paragraph 
mark  only  creates  a  blank  line. 

Keep  Macro  Names  Short 

If  you  are  short  on  memory  and  have  a  lot  of  macros  in  your  glossary  file,  keep  the 
names  of  the  entries  as  short  as  possible. 
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The  amount  of  random-access  memory  (RAM)  used  by  a  glossary  file  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  by  the  overall  length  of  the  glossary  file  but  by  the  total  number  of  entries 
in  the  glossary  file  and  by  the  length  of  their  names.  So  you  face  a  trade-off  when  nam¬ 
ing  macros:  Make  names  shorter  to  keep  more  memory  free,  or  make  them  longer  to  be 
more  helpful  as  reminders  of  what  the  macro  accomplishes. 

Searching  for  Chevrons 

When  editing  the  text  of  a  macro,  you  can  jump  to  the  previous  right  chevron  by 
holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  the  <  key.  You  can  jump  to  the  next  right 
chevron  by  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  pressing  the  >  key.  The  Ctrl->  and  Ctrl-< 
combinations  were  added  to  Word  to  let  you  move  quickly  through  on-screen  forms, 
which  also  use  the  right  chevron,  but  they  are  handy  for  editing  macros  too. 

The  Virtues  of  <shift  Ctrl  esc> 

It's  good  strategy,  generally,  to  have  some  of  the  earliest  steps  in  a  macro  force 
Word  to  a  known  location.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  can  go  wrong  if  you  don't, 
imagine  what  might  happen  if  the  menu  were  displayed  when  you  started  a  macro 
that  enters  text  into  a  document.  The  macro  would  try  to  "type"  the  text  into  the 
menus,  with  consequences  that  would  range  from  failure  at  best  to  damage  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  at  worst.  Similarly,  a  macro  that  begins  <eso)p,  intended  to  choose  the  Jump 
Page  command,  instead  would  put  the  letters  jp  into  a  document  if  a  menu  were 
already  active  when  the  macro  was  executed. 

In  Word  5.0,  one  solution  is  to  start  macros  with  <shift  Ctrl  eso.  This  key  combina¬ 
tion  forces  Word  to  the  Edit  menu.  If  you  want  to  start  out  in  the  text  window,  you 
begin  the  macro  <shift  Ctrl  escxeso — forcing  Word  first  into  the  Edit  menu  and 
from  there  into  the  document.  If  you  want  to  start  the  macro  in  the  Gallery,  start  the 
macro  <shift  Ctrl  esc>g. 

In  Word  4.0,  <shift  Ctrl  eso  doesn't  work,  but  there  is  a  half  measure:  <ctrl  eso 
forces  the  macro  to  begin  in  either  the  Edit  menu  or  the  Gallery  menu,  depending  on 
what  is  active.  To  start  in  the  document  screen,  your  best  bet  is  <ctrl  escxeso. 

The  advice  to  begin  <shift  Ctrl  eso  (or  <ctrl  eso )  also  applies  if  you  are  recording  a 
macro.  Be  sure  the  first  keystrokes  you  record  take  Word  into  a  known  state  so  that 
later  you  can  use  the  macro  reliably  in  a  wide  range  of  situations. 

Limitations  on  Macros 

Despite  the  power  of  macros,  they  have  limitations.  As  one  might  expect  with  a 
digital  tool,  these  boundaries  are  expressed  as  numbers  that  reflect  powers  of  the 
number  2 — such  as  16  (which  is  2  to  the  4th  power),  64  (which  is  2  to  the  6th  power), 
and  256  (which  is  2  to  the  8th  power). 

Specifically,  a  macro  can  have  no  more  than  16  nested  levels  (such  as  IF  statements 
that  call  on  IF  statements  that  call  on  IF  statements . . . ).  A  single  macro  can  contain  no 
more  than  64  variables,  nor  can  the  name  of  any  variable  be  longer  than  64  characters. 
No  single  string  of  text  within  an  IF  statement  can  exceed  256  characters. 
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The  one  numerical  limit  that  is  not  a  power  of  2  is  the  number  of  characters 
allowed  in  an  on-screen  prompt  in  an  ASK,  MESSAGE,  PAUSE,  or  SET  statement.  The 
limit  is  80  characters — the  normal  width  of  a  screen. 

Converting  4.0  Macros  to  5.0 

The  Word  5.0  Utilities/Printers  disk  contains  a  program  called  MACROCNV.EXE, 
which  converts  macros  written  for  Word  4.0  so  that  they  can  be  used  with  later  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  program.  It  is  fast  and  does  a  good  job,  although  it  is  not  infallible.  To  use 
it,  quit  Word  and  type  macrocnv  at  the  DOS  prompt.  (If  you  are  using  OS/2,  you  must 
run  MACROCNV  in  the  Compatibility  Box.)  The  program  asks  you  for  the  name  of  the 
glossary  file  that  contains  the  macro  or  macros  you  want  to  convert.  As  a  shortcut,  you 
can  both  start  the  program  and  load  one  or  more  glossary  files  by  listing  the  filename 
or  filenames  after  the  word  macrocnv.  For  example,  you  can  type  macrocnv  normal. gly  or 
macrocnv  normal. gly  legal  gly.  Or  you  can  load  all  glossary  files  in  the  directory  by  typ¬ 
ing  macrocnv  *.gly. 

After  the  glossary  file  is  loaded,  on-screen  instructions  are  clear.  Conversion  is  at 
most  a  three-step  process.  First,  you  make  Options  choices  about  how  the  macros  are 
to  be  converted.  Second,  you  mark  the  macros  you  want  to  convert.  Third,  you  tell  the 
program  to  make  the  conversions. 

Setting  conversion  options 

To  make  Options  changes,  press  O.  This  brings  a  separate  screen  to  view,  letting 
you  make  three  decisions: 

1.  (T)ranslate  changed  function  keys  [Yesl 

Do  you  want  the  converter  to  translate  macro  instructions  when  those  in¬ 
structions  use  function-key  combinations  that  changed  purposes  between  ver¬ 
sions  of  Word?  You  almost  certainly  want  to  leave  this  set  to  Yes ,  unless  you 
have  a  Word  4.0  macro  that  uses  as  a  control  code  one  of  these  function-key 
combinations:  Ctrl-F4,  Alt-F4,  or  Ctrl-F9.  (To  toggle  this  setting  between  Yes  and 
No,  press  T.) 

2.  Macro  called  while  in  [Edit  Mode] 

Does  the  macro  to  be  converted  assume  Word  to  be  in  edit  mode  when  the 
macro  is  run?  If  so,  leave  this  choice  set  to  Edit  Mode ,  or  press  E  to  specify  edit 
mode.  However,  if  the  macro  runs  properly  only  when  it  is  executed  from  the 
Gallery,  press  G  to  tell  the  converter  this.  And  if  the  macro  runs  properly  only 
when  the  document-retrieval  screen  is  displayed,  press  D.  The  question  is  what 
mode  the  macro  expects  Word  to  be  in  when  the  macro  is  run. 

3.  Macro  called  from  within  (M)enu  [No] 

Do  you  expect  to  run  the  macro  while  you  are  actively  using  a  menu?  If  so, 
press  M  to  specify  Yes.  However,  the  program  cannot  always  reliably  translate 
macros  that  operate  from  within  menus.  Consequently,  you  are  better  off 
modifying  such  a  macro  before  translating  it  so  that  it  begins  its  steps  from 
within  a  document  and  so  that  this  conversion  option  can  remain  set  to  No. 
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If  you  set  this  option  to  Yes,  the  converted  macro  might  not  work  properly,  and 
therefore,  the  converter  asks  if  you  want  a  message  inserted  in  the  converted  macro  to 
warn  you  of  its  uncertain  status.  Press  Y  or  N. 

When  you  are  finished  adjusting  options,  press  Enter  to  save  them.  Or  press  Esc  to 
return  to  the  main  conversion  screen  without  making  any  changes  to  the  options. 

Marking  the  macros  for  conversion 

To  mark  a  macro  for  conversion,  scroll  through  the  list  of  macros  that  appears  in 
the  upper-left  corner  of  the  converter  screen.  Use  the  Up,  Down,  PgUp,  and  PgDn  keys 
to  scroll.  Press  the  Spacebar  to  mark  or  unmark  individual  macros.  An  asterisk  ap¬ 
pears  next  to  the  name  of  any  macro  that  is  marked  for  conversion.  The  program  will 
convert  a  macro  using  the  Options  settings  in  effect  at  the  time  the  macro  was  marked. 

To  mark  or  unmark  all  of  the  macros  at  once,  press  M.  Note,  however,  that  mark¬ 
ing  all  of  them  at  once  causes  them  all  to  be  converted  using  the  same  options  settings. 

Carrying  out  the  conversion 

To  convert  the  marked  macros,  press  C.  The  program  will  quickly  do  its  work  and 
rename  the  original  glossary  file  with  the  filename  extension  .GL4.  This  means,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  NORMAL.GLY  becomes  NORMAL.GL4.  Meanwhile,  a  new  glossary  file  is 
created  for  Word  5.0,  containing  only  the  macros  marked  for  conversion.  The  new 
glossary  file  has  the  extension  .GLY  (as  in  NORMAL.GLY).  To  access  your  original  glos¬ 
sary  file  from  Word  4.0,  use  the  DOS  Rename  command  to  give  it  a  new  name  that 
ends  in  .GLY. 

The  conversion  program  quits  as  soon  as  you  complete  the  conversions.  If  you 
want  to  exit  the  program  without  converting  any  macros,  press  E.  To  cancel  a  conver¬ 
sion  in  progress,  press  Esc. 

The  macro  converter  is  fine  for  converting  most  macro  instructions,  and  it  often 
does  well  at  translating  macros  that  you've  recorded  rather  than  written.  But  the  con¬ 
verter  is  not  smart.  It  can't  figure  out  a  better  way  of  doing  something.  The  new  macro 
tools  available  beginning  in  version  5.0  often  provide  better,  faster  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  tasks,  and  if  you  use  the  macro  converter  to  convert  Word  4.0  macros  for  use 
with  later  versions,  you  miss  the  potential  benefits  of  the  advances  in  the  macro  fea¬ 
ture.  For  this  reason,  if  you  are  proficient  with  macros,  you  might  want  to  write  some 
Word  5.0  macros  from  scratch  rather  than  convert  sophisticated  ones  from  Word  4.0. 
(For  tips  on  which  kinds  of  macros  convert  best,  see  the  Word  5.0  file  called 
MACROCNV.DOC.) 

CHECKING  FOR  OPEN  WINDOWS 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  tasks  you  can  perform  with  a  macro  require  it  to  open 
a  new,  clear  window  where  it  can  manipulate  text  without  interfering  with  your  cur¬ 
rent  document  or  documents.  For  example,  if  you  want  a  macro  to  copy  text  from  your 
current  file  to  another  file  stored  on  disk,  the  macro  must  be  able  to  load  the  new  file 
into  a  window,  if  only  briefly. 
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By  the  same  token,  you  want  to  be  able  to  use  multiple  windows  yourself.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  your  task,  it  can  be  highly  efficient  to  keep  two  or  three  different  documents  in 
separate  windows  and  move  from  one  to  another  by  pressing  the  FI  key.  Usually, 
you'll  want  Word  to  be  "zoomed"  so  that  each  of  the  windows  takes  up  the  whole 
screen  in  its  turn,  as  if  it  were  the  only  window.  (When  you  have  more  than  a  single 
window,  turn  on  Zoom  Window  mode  by  pressing  Ctrl-Fl.  Then  press  FI  to  move 
from  one  window  to  the  next.  To  turn  off  zoom  mode,  either  press  Ctrl-Fl  again  or  else 
close  all  windows  except  one.) 

The  problem  comes  when  you  want  the  best  of  both  worlds — to  use  multiple  win¬ 
dows  for  your  everyday  writing  and  editing  and  to  employ  powerful  macros  that 
create  new,  temporary  windows  for  specific  purposes.  A  conflict  can  arise  when  more 
than  one  window  is  open:  A  macro  might  not  be  able  to  open  yet  another  window. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 

1.  If  Word  is  zoomed,  it  is  impossible  to  open  a  new  window.  You  must  unzoom 
first.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  includes  the  reserved  variable  Zoomed- 
window,  which  gives  a  macro  a  way  to  tell  if  the  program  is  zoomed  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

2.  If  eight  windows  are  already  in  use,  it  is  impossible  to  open  another  one.  A 
macro  might  try,  but  it  will  fail.  Fortunately,  there  are  simple  ways  for  a  macro 
to  check  on  the  number  of  open  windows  so  that  the  macro  can  stop  if  there  are 
too  many. 

3.  A  new  window  cannot  be  split  from  an  existing  window  that  is  too  small.  The 
existing  window  must  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  two  windows  that 
would  result  if  it  were  split.  This  means  that  if  you  have  a  large  Window  1  at 
the  top  of  your  screen  and  a  very  small  Window  2  at  the  bottom  of  your  screen, 
you  or  your  macro  can  divide  the  upper  window  but  not  the  lower  one.  The 
trick  is  that  although  you  can  tell  which  window  is  suitable  for  splitting,  there 
is  no  simple  way  for  a  macro  to  tell. 

People  who  never  use  multiple  windows  will  have  no  problem.  They  can  write  or 
use  macros  that  require  new  windows.  And  people  who  can  do  without  macros  that 
use  multiple  windows  will  have  no  problem.  They  can  use  multiple  windows  them¬ 
selves  freely,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  macros  will  not  compete  with  them. 
But  people  who  want  to  put  the  power  of  multiple  windows  to  use  both  inside  and 
outside  of  macros  will  have  a  problem — unless  they  solve  it. 

The  solution  lies  in  making  the  macros  smart  enough  to  cope  with  multiple  win¬ 
dows.  This  means  adding  instructions  at  the  beginning  of  a  macro  that  examine  the 
number  and  condition  of  Word's  windows  and  take  appropriate  action. 

A  Simple  Example 

The  simplest  approach,  one  adequate  for  many  purposes,  is  to  merely  have  the 
macro  check  on  how  many  windows  are  open  and  quit  operation,  politely,  if  it  finds 
more  than  one  window.  In  Word  5.0,  you  can  accomplish  this  by  placing  the  following 
lines  of  macro  code  near  the  beginning  of  the  macro. 
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«SET  startuin  =  Window*  «COMMENT  Record  the  starting  window  number* 

«SET  Window  =  8*  «C0MMENT  Move  to  highest-numbered  window* 

« IF  Window  >  1*  «C0MMEMT  If  highest-numbered  window  is  not  l...» 

«PAUSE  This  macro  requires  that  only  one  window  be  open.  Please  press 
Enter . » 

«SET  Window  =  startwin*  «C0MMEMT  Moue  to  original  window  number* 

«QU I T* 

«EMDIF» 


In  Word  4.0,  the  following  macro  instructions  accomplish  much  the  same  result: 


<ctrl  esc>wo 
«SET  wol  =  Field* 

<esc> 

<f  1> 

<ctrl  esc>wo 
«IF  Field  <>  wol* 

« WHILE  Field  <>  wol* 


«C0MMENT  Choose  Window  Options  command* 

^COMMENT  Set  '’wol"  to  equal  the  window’s 
number* 

«C0MMENT  Leaue  the  command* 

^COMMENT  Moue  to  the  next  window,  if  any* 

^COMMENT  Choose  Window  Options  command  again* 
^COMMENT  If  the  window's  number  is  different  from 
before  ...» 

^COMMENT  Return  to  the  original  window...* 


<esc> 


<f  1> 

<ctrl  esc>wo 

«ENDWHILE» 

<esc>  «C0MMEMT  . . .  and  quit  operation  of  the  macro, 

pol itely* 

«PAUSE  Multiple  windows?  Please  close  all  but  one  window  and  then  try 
the  macro  again.* 

«QU I T» 

«EMDIF»  «C0MMENT  But  if  the  window  numbers  were  the  same, 

continue ...» 


<esc> 


The  Word  5.0  version  is  shorter  because  the  5.0  macro  language  is  more  capable. 

An  Advanced  Example 

If  you  want  virtually  complete  freedom  both  to  use  multiple  windows  and  to 
employ  macros  that  take  advantage  of  multiple  windows,  you  can  use  the  following 
Word  5.0  macro,  which  is  titled  the  "Window  Manager"  macro. 

When  you  use  it  by  itself,  it  checks  to  see  how  many  windows  are  in  use  and 
verifies  that  the  most  recently  created  window  is  large  enough  to  allow  another  one  to 
be  split  from  it.  Then,  if  it  determines  it  is  possible,  the  macro  splits  open  the  new  win¬ 
dow  and  clears  it.  Then  it  zooms  the  new  window  to  fill  the  whole  screen. 

If,  instead  of  using  the  macro  by  itself,  you  include  the  text  of  it  at  the  beginning 
of  another  macro,  the  other  macro  will  be  assured  of  having  a  clear  window  in  which 
to  work. 

For  maximum  performance,  you  can  take  the  macro  one  step  further.  If  you  insert 
the  "Window  Manager"  macro  at  the  beginning  of  another  macro  that  was  specifically 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  combined  macro  can  do  its  work  and  then  return 
the  screen  to  exactly  the  way  it  was  before  the  macro  started.  For  example,  if  Window 
2  were  zoomed  to  fill  the  screen  when  you  ran  the  combined  macro.  Window  2  would 
be  zoomed  to  fill  the  screen  when  the  macro  was  finished  too. 

This  macro  is  long,  but  whether  used  by  itself  or  as  the  first  half  of  another  macro, 
it  is  effective.  And  it  can  augment  your  word-processing  power  nicely. 

Any  macro  you  add  to  the  end  of  this  "Window  Manager"  one  can  take  advantage 
of  several  variables  that  have  been  set.  The  variable  startzoom  is  set  to  Yes  or  No,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  Word  was  zoomed  when  the  macro  began  operation.  The  variable 
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startxvin  holds  the  number  of  the  window  that  was  in  use  when  the  macro  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  variable  newwindow  holds  the  number  of  the  new,  zoomed  window.  You 
can  use  these  variables  at  the  end  of  your  macro  to  return  Word  to  its  original  condition. 


«C0MMENT  The  Window  Manager  nacro» 


«SET  startwin  =  Windou»  «COMMENT  Record  the  starting  uindou  number » 

«SET  Echo  =  ”Off”»  «COMMENT  Minimize  updating  of  screen* 


«C0MMENT  Records  whether  Word 
«IF  Zoomedu indou» 

«SET  startzoom  =  "Yes”» 
<ctrl  fl> 

«ELSE» 

«SET  startzoom  =  ”No”» 
«EMDIF» 


is  zoomed  or  not.» 

«C0MMEMT  If  Word  is  zoomed... » 

«CGMMENT  Set  "startzoom”  to  "Yes”...» 
«C0MMEMT  Unzoom  the  window» 

«C0MMENT  Otherwise. . .» 

«C0MMEMT  Set  "startzoom”  to  ”No"» 


«COMMEMT  Moues  to  highest  window  number,  and  checks  to  see  that  it  is  not 
higher  than  6.» 

«SET  Uindou  =  8»  «C0MMEMT  Move  to  highest-numbered  uindou» 

«IF  Window  >  6»  «C0MMENT  If  there  are  7  or  8  windows,  quit» 

«PAUSE  Too  many  windows.  Please  press  Enter  and  then  close  at  least  one 
window . » 

<shift  Ctrl  esc>wc 
«QU I T» 

«EMDIF» 


«C0MMENT  Turns  on  mute  option. 
<shift  Ctrl  esc>o 
<doun  4> 

«SET  mute  =  Field» 
y<enter> 


«C0MMEMT  Choose  Options  command* 

«C0MMENT  Moue  to  "mute"  field» 

«C0MMEMT  Record  whether  mute  is  on  initial ly» 
«C0MMEMT  Turn  mute  on  (silences  the  beep)» 


«C0MMENT  Checks  to  see  if  there  is  only  one  uindou  by  seeing  if  the  current 
uindou  (which  is  the  highest  uindou  number)  is  1.  If  it  is  1,  the  macro 
then  1)  Sets  the  uariable  "startmulti"  to  "No,"  indicating  that  at  the  start 
of  the  macro  Word  did  not  have  multiple  windows  open;  and  2)  opens  a  new 
window  by  using  the  Window  Split  Horizontal  command. » 

«IF  window  =  1»  «C0MMENT  If  only  one  uindou  is  open. . .» 

«SET  startmulti  =  ”No"» 

<shift  ctrl  esc>ush3<tab>y<enter>  «C0MMENT  Create  second  windou» 


«C0MMENT  If  more  than  one  window  is  open,  the  macro  sets  "startmulti”  to 
"Yes,”  records  the  current  uindou  number  as  "actiuewin,"  and  tries  to  open  a 
new  window.^ 


«ELSE» 

«SET  startmulti  =  "Yes”» 

«SET  actiuewin  =  Windou» 

<shift  Ctrl  esc>wsh  «C0MMENT  Try  to  open  a  new  window* 

<f l><home> 

<tab>y <enter>  «C0MMENT  Carry  out  split» 

«IF  actiuewin  =  Windows 

«PAUSE  Existing  window  «Uindou»  too  small;  cannot  create  new 
window.  Press  Enter. » 

«SET  Window  =  startwin» 

«IF  startzoom  =  "Yes"»  «C0MMENT  If  windows  were  zoomed  at 

the  beginning .. .» 

<ctrl  Fl>  «C0MMENT  Zoom  the  windows* 

«ENDIF» 

«IF  mute  =  ”No"»  «C0MMENT  If  mute  was  off  at  the 

beginning ...» 

Cctrl  esc>o  «C0MMENT  Choose  Options  command* 

<down  4>  «C0MMENT  Moue  to  "mute"  field» 

n<enter>  «C0MMENT  Reset  mute  to  No» 

«ENDIF» 

«QUIT»  «C0MMENT  Quit  the  macro* 

«END IF» 


«END IF» 

«IF  mute  =  "No”» 
<ctrl  esc>o 
<down  4> 
n<enter> 


«C0MMENT  If  mute  was  off  at  the  beginning .. .» 
«C0MMENT  Choose  Options  command* 

«C0MMENT  Moue  to  "mute"  field» 

«C0MMENT  Reset  mute  to  No» 


«END I F» 

<ctrl  Fl>  «C0MMENT  Zoom  windows* 


For  an  example  of  a  macro  that  you  can  add  to  the  end  of  this  "Window  Manager" 
macro,  see  the  "Index  from  List"  macro  (Ctrl-IL)  later  in  this  chapter. 
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A  LIBRARY  OF  MACROS 


To  inspire  you  to  make  macros  of  your  own,  here  are  some  more  that  are  ready 
to  use. 


Keeping  the  Message  Alive 

Because  you  can  turn  off  screen  updating  during  execution  of  macros  beginning 
with  version  5.0  (using  the  instruction  «SET  Echo  =  " off "»),  Word  can  look  dead  when 
in  fact  it  is  working  hard  on  a  complex  macro.  The  following  "Message  Module," 
when  inserted  near  the  beginning  of  a  Word  5.0  macro,  displays  the  message  Macro  in 
progress ...  as  long  as  the  macro  is  at  work.  You  can  change  the  message,  if  you  like,  to 
reflect  the  work  of  the  macro.  Other  than  displaying  the  message,  however,  the  screen 
remains  impassive  throughout  the  progress  of  the  macro. 

(Modules  are  lines  of  macro  programming  that  you  can  plug  into  other  macros  to 
make  them  work  better.  Actually,  the  long,  preceding  "Window  Manager"  macro  that 
lets  both  you  and  your  macros  use  multiple  windows  at  the  same  time  is  a  macro 
module  too.) 

«SET  Echo  =  "On''»  “COMMENT  Turn  on  screen  updating» 

•“MESSAGE  Macro  in  progress.  .  .»  “COMMENT  Customizable  screen  nessage» 

“SET  Echo  =  "Off"**  “COMMENT  Turn  off  screen  updating** 

“COMMENT  Continue  uith  macro  instructions  of  your  choice...** 


This  module  makes  a  good  beginning  for  a  large  number  of  macros  you  might 
write  or  use. 

It  also  is  useful  when  you  have  a  message  you  want  displayed  for  longer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  You  turn  Echo  on,  display  the  message  and  immediately  turn 
Echo  off,  and  at  a  later  point  in  the  macro,  when  you  want  the  message  to  vanish,  you 
turn  Echo  back  on  again. 


Modules  That  Tidy  Up 

A  macro  that  is  poorly  behaved  can  do  its  work  well  and  yet  leave  things  a  mess. 
Imagine  that  you've  been  using  the  Replace  command  and  have  the  fields  set  exactly 
the  way  you  want  them.  You  run  a  macro  which,  unbeknownst  to  you,  uses  the 
Replace  command  for  its  own  purposes.  Unless  the  macro  also  restores  the  fields  of 
the  Replace  command  to  the  condition  in  which  it  found  them,  the  next  time  you  use 
the  command,  you  might  be  in  for  a  small,  but  unpleasant,  surprise. 

That's  where  the  following  two  macro  modules  come  in.  They  work  with  either 
Word  4.0  or  Word  5.0,  and  they  must  be  used  as  a  set — one  inserted  in  text  form  near 
the  beginning  of  a  macro  you  write,  the  other  inserted  near  the  end. 

The  first  of  the  two  modules,  which  I  titled  PRE-SR,  is  the  one  that  goes  near  the 
beginning  of  the  macro  you  write.  It  simply  chooses  the  Search  and  Replace  com¬ 
mands  and  stores  the  values  of  the  fields  as  variables  named  replacel,  replace! ,  replace3, 
replaced,  replaces ,  and  search 2.  (Actually,  the  variable  replace3  is  not  necessary  with 
Word  4.0  because  4.0  always  resets  this  field  to  Yes.  However,  beginning  with  5.0, 
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Word  remembers  your  last  choice  in  this  field,  and  it  doesn't  hurt  anything  to  store  the 
value  of  the  field,  regardless  of  the  version  you  have.) 


“COMMENT  PRE-SR  -  Record  ualues  in  Replace  and  Search  command  fields* 

Cctrl  esc>r  “COMMENT  Choose  Replace  command* 

“SET  replacel  =  Field*  “COMMENT  Record  ualue  of  first  Replace  field* 

<tab>«SET  replace2  =  Field*  “COMMENT  Record  subsequent  fields* 

<tab>«SET  replace3  =  Field* 

<tab>“SET  replaced  =  Field* 

<tab>«SET  replaces  =  Field* 

<ctrl  esc>s 

<tab>«SET  search2  =  Field* 

<esc> 

“COMMENT  Records  only  the  second  Search  field,  because  the  other  fields  are 
the  same  as  the  Replace  fields  already  recorded.* 


“COMMENT  Choose  Search  command* 

«COMMENT  Record  ualue  of  second  Search  field* 


Your  macro  will  remember  the  values  of  these  variables  while  it  performs  what¬ 
ever  other  tasks  you  require,  and  at  the  end — immediately  before  quitting — it  will  fol¬ 
low  the  next  set  of  instructions,  which  I  call  POST-SR,  thereby  restoring  the  fields  of  the 
Replace  and  Search  commands. 


“COMMENT  POST-SR  -  Restore  Search  and  Replace  fields  (assuming  they  were 
stored  originally  with  PRE-SR)* 


<ctrl  esc><esc>qq 
<lef  tXf  6><lef  t> 
<ctrl  esc>r 
“replacel* 

<tab>«rep lace2* 

<tab> 

«IF  replace3  =  "'Yes'' 

y 

“ELSE* 

n 

“END  IF* 

<tab> 

“IF  replaced  =  "Yes” 

y 

“ELSE* 


“COMMENT  Put  two  padding  characters  in  document* 
“COMMENT  Highlight  the  two  padding  characters* 
“COMMENT  Choose  Replace  command* 

“COMMENT  Restore  first  field* 

“COMMENT  Moue  to  second  field  and  restore  it* 
“COMMENT  Moue  to  third  field* 

“COMMENT  If  the  field  was  "Yes"...* 

“COMMENT  Press  y* 

“COMMENT  If  field  was  not  "Yes"...* 

“COMMENT  Press  n* 

“COMMENT  End  the  IF  instruction* 

“COMMENT  Restore  fourth  field,  similar  to  third* 


“END IF* 

<tab> 

«IF  replace5  = 

y 

“ELSE* 


“COMMENT  Restore  fifth  field,  similar  to  third* 


n 

“END  IF* 

<enter> 

<del> 

Cctrl  esc>s 
<tab> 

«IF  search2  =  "Up”* 
u 

“ELSE* 

d 

“END IF* 

Center) 

Cesc>uCesc>u 


“COMMENT  Execute  the  command* 

“COMMENT  Delete  the  two  padding  characters* 
“COMMENT  Choose  Search  command* 

“COMMENT  Moue  to  second  field* 

“COMMENT  If  the  field  was  "Up"...* 

“COMMENT  Press  u» 

“COMMENT  If  field  was  not  "Up"..."* 

“COMMENT  Press  d* 

“COMMENT  End  the  IF  instruction* 

“COMMENT  Execute  the  command* 

“COMMENT  Return  to  former  location  of  the 
padding  characters* 


You  might  wonder  about  the  role  of  the  "padding  characters"  in  this  macro.  They 
exist  so  that,  in  resetting  the  fields  of  the  Replace  and  Search  commands,  you  do  not 
actually  perform  any  replacements  or  move  the  cursor  as  part  of  a  search.  (Word  at¬ 
tempts  the  replacement  inside  the  selection  formed  by  the  two  characters,  for  ex¬ 
ample.)  The  letters  cjcj  are  used  because  they  are  unlikely  to  occur  otherwise  in  a 
document. 
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A  simple  set  of  modules  that  also  work  with  4.0  or  5.0  merely  record  the  value  of 
the  Transfer  Option  command's  main  field.  The  initial  module  is: 


Cctrl  esc>to«SET  tol  =  Field»<esc> 


And  the  module  at  the  end  of  the  macro  is: 


<ctr 1  esc  >t o«to 1»  <enter  > 


Indexing 


Indexing  with  Word  is  a  three-step  process:  First  you  code  each  place  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  at  which  a  term  appears,  then  you  use  the  Library  Index  command  to  compile 
the  coded  entries  into  a  unified  list  that  includes  page  numbers,  and  finally  you  for¬ 
mat  the  results.  Word  comes  with  a  couple  of  macros  that  can  help  with  the  first  (and 
most  tedious)  of  these  steps,  the  coding  of  entries.  However,  for  reasons  outlined  in 
Chapter  37,  these  macros  have  shortcomings.  Consequently,  we'll  look  at  a  couple  of 
substitutes  that  can  dramatically  cut  the  work  and  hassle  of  indexing. 

To  code  a  word  or  phrase  of  text  for  inclusion  in  an  index,  you  must  place  a  .z.  at  its 
beginning  and  a  semicolon  (;)  at  its  end.  The  i.  must  be  in  hidden  text,  and  most  people 
also  want  the  semicolon  in  hidden  text  so  that  it  does  not  appear  in  their  documents. 
You  can  embellish  the  process  slightly  if,  instead  of  putting  the  .i.  and  ;  around  the 
original  term,  you  place  the  coding  around  a  hidden-text  copy  of  the  term.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  a  hidden  copy  of  the  term  is  that  by  editing  the  copy  you  can  edit  the 
way  the  term  will  appear  in  the  index.  The  following  macro  will  code  any  highlighted 
term  for  you,  using  the  copy  method. 

To  use  the  macro,  highlight  any  word  or  passage  in  the  body  of  your  document 
and  press  the  macro's  control  code,  which  is  Ctrl-IN.  The  macro  does  the  rest,  insert¬ 
ing  into  the  document  a  properly  coded  hidden  copy  of  the  highlighted  word  or 
passage. 


"COMMENT  For  Uord  4.0,  change 
<ct  r  1  esc  >o  <t  ab  >y  <ent  er  > 

«SET  entry  =  Select ion» 

<  lef  tXr  ightXspaceX  lef  t> 

<a It  XXalt  EXalt  XXalt  E> 


the  first  line  to  <ctrl  esc>uo<tab  2>y<enter>= 
«COMMENT  Make  hidden  text  visible^ 

«C0MMENT  Saue  highlighted  text» 

«COMMENT  Insert  space  to  left  of  entry» 
«COMMENT  Turn  on  hidden  text» 

«C0MNENT  Type  .i.  and  ;  coding» 

«C0MMENT  Position  cursor  between  .i.  and 
«C0MMENT  Insert  the  "entry"  uariable» 
^COMMENT  Moue  to  last  character  of  entry» 
«C0MMENT  Is  character  a  space?» 


<left> 

«entry» 

<left> 

«IF  Selection 
<del> 
«ELSE» 

<right> 

«ENDIF» 


«C0MMENT  If  so,  delete  it» 
«C0MMFNT  n+hf»ri,ii^f»  » 


The  second  indexing  macro  will  find  and  code  each  entry  contained  on  a  list  in  a 
second  document.  The  list  document  must  contain  one  word  or  phrase  per  paragraph 


and  nothing  else.  For  example,  a  list  of  words  meant  to  be  used  as  index  terms  for  a 


booklet  on  renting  an  apartment  might  begin  as  shown  on  the  following  page,  with 
each  line  ending  in  a  paragraph  mark. 
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rent 

stoue 

damage  deposit 
util ities 
manager 
smoking 


To  use  the  macro,  be  sure  that  the  document  list  is  stored  in  the  current  directory, 
that  you  know  its  name,  and  that  the  document  to  be  indexed  is  in  the  active  window 
on  screen.  Then  press  the  macro's  control  code,  which  is  Ctrl-IL.  The  macro  opens  a 
new  window  (even  if  you  already  have  some  windows  open)  and  asks  you  to  highlight 
the  name  of  the  list  document,  which  it  then  loads  into  the  new  window.  The  macro 
asks  you  to  press  Y  to  verify  that  the  list  document  contains  one  item  per  paragraph; 
and  it  codes  any  matching  entries  in  the  document  in  the  original  window. 

The  instructions  for  the  Ctrl-IL  macro  follow.  You  must  incorporate  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  macro  the  "Window  Manager"  macro  presented  as  "An  Advanced  Ex¬ 
ample"  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  Ctrl-IL  macro  relies  on  the  "Window  Manager" 
macro  to  manage  multiple  windows. 


«COMMENT  Replace  this  line  uith  the  Uindow  Manager  macro,  thereby  creating  a 
comb i ned  macr o» 

«COMMENT  At  this  point,  the  screen  should  be  zoomed  open  on  a  new  window» 
Cctrl  esc>tl<fl> 

«PAUSE  Highlight  name  of  list  of  words  that  will  form  the  index,  then  press 
Enter» 

<enter>  «COMMENT  Load  the  list  of  words» 

«ASK  check  =  ?This  document  should  haue  one  word  or  phrase  per  line.  Does  it? 
(  Y/M  )» 


«COMMENT  This  section  quits  the  macro  if  the  user  didn't  answer  ¥  or  y» 
«IF  check  <>  "¥”  AMD  check  <>  "y” 

«PAUSE  Please  fix  the  list  and  try  again. 


(Press  Enter  now)» 


Cctrl  esc>wc<enter> 

«SET  Uindow  =  startwin» 
«IF  startzoom  =  ”No''» 
Cctrl  fl> 

«END IF» 

«QU I T» 

«END I F» 


«COMMENT  Close  the  new  window» 

«COMMENT  Return  to  original  window» 
«COMMENT  If  Uord  wasn't  zoomed  at  start.. 
«COMMEMT  Unzoom  again» 

«COMMEMT  Quit  the  macro» 


Cctrl  pgdn>Cleft> 

«IF  Selection  C>  ”ySp”» 

Cr i ght > Center > 

Cctr 1  esc  >ts  Center  > 
«EMDIF» 


«COMMEMT  Moue  to  second-to-last  character 
at  end  of  1 ist» 

«COMMEMT  If  not  a  paragraph  mark. . .» 

«C0MMEMT  ...  add  one...» 

«CDMMENT  .  .  .  and  save  the  1 ist» 


Cctrl  pgup>Cf 10>Cf 6>Clef t> 
«SET  term  =  Select ion» 

Cf  6> 

Cdown> 

«SET  Uindow  =  startwin» 
Cctrl  pgup> 

Cctrl  esc>oCtab>y Center > 
«UHILE  term  C>  M^pM» 


«COMMEMT 

«C0MMENT 

«COMMEMT 

«COMMEMT 

«COMMEMT 

«COMMENT 

«COMMEMT 

«COMMENT 


Select  first  phrase  from  1  ist» 
Call  the  first  line  "term"» 
Turn  off  extended  select ion» 

Go  to  next  1 ine» 

Return  to  original  window» 

Go  to  top  of  document® 

Display  hidden  text» 

As  long  as  there  is  a  term, 
loop  ...» 


Cesc  >s«term»  Ctab  >d  Ctab  2>y  Center  > 

«UH ILE  FOUMD» 


COMMENT  Search  for  the  term® 

COMMENT  For  as  many  times  as  the 
search  succeeds ...» 

«COMMEMT  Following  section  performs  the  indexing  of  one  entry » 

«SET  entry  =  Selection»  «C0MMENT  Saue  the  entry » 

C lef t>Cr ight>Cspace>C lef t>  «COMMEMT  Insert  space  to  left  of 

entry» 

Ca It  X>Calt  E>Calt  X>Calt  E>  «C0MMENT  Turn  on  hidden  text» 

.i.;  «C0MMENT  Type  .i.  and  ;  coding» 

Cleft>  «COMMEMT  Position  cursor  between 

the  . i .  and  ; » 
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«entry» 

Clef t> 

« IF  selection  =  "  ”* 

<del> 

«ELSE» 

<right> 

«ENDIF» 

<doun> 

Cshift  f  4> 

«ENDUHILE» 

Cctrl  pgup> 

«IF  Saue» 

Cctrl  esc>ta 
Cctrl  fl> 

«ENDIF» 

«set  Uindou  =  newuindou» 

Cf 10>Cf 6>C lef t> 

«SET  term  =  Select ion» 

Cf  6> 

Cdown> 

«SET  Uindou  =  start uin» 

=EMDUH I LE»  «COMMEN  T 


«COMMENT  Insert  the  entry» 

«C0MMEMT  Moue  to  last  char act er» 
«C0MMENT  Is  character  a  space?* 
«C0MMENT  If  so,  delete  it* 
«C0MMENT  Otherwise. . .» 

«C0Mf1EMT  Moue  back  to  the 
right» 

«COMMEMT  Moue  down  a  line» 

«C0MMENT  Repeat  the  search» 
«C0MMENT  End  the  inner  UHILE  loop» 
«C0MMENT  Go  to  top  of  document* 
«C0MMENT  If  SAUE  light  is  on...* 
«C0MMEMT  Saue  euerything* 


«C0MMEMT  Select  next  phrase  from  1 
«C0MMENT  Call  the  next  line  "term” 
«COMMENT  Turn  off  extended  selecti 
«C0MMENT  Go  to  next  1 ine» 

«C0MMENT  Return  to  original  window 
End  the  outer  UHILE  loop* 


«C0MMENT  Remaining  steps  return  Uord  to  its  original  condition* 

«SET  Uindou  =  newwindow* 

Cshift  ctrl  esc>ucCenter>  «C0MMEMT  Close  the  new  window* 

«SET  Uindow  =  startwin* 

«IF  startzoom  =  "No”*  «C0MMENT  If  Uord  wasnJ t  zoomed  at  start... » 

Cctrl  fl>  «C0MMEMT  Unzoom  Uord* 

«ENDIF»  «C0MMENT  End  the  IF  statement* 


If  you  do  much  indexing,  you'll  probably  find  this  macro  well  worth  typing  in  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  so  much  of  the  tedium  out  of  coding  index  entries. 


Tables  of  Contents 

Coding  a  Word  document  so  that  the  Library  Table  command  can  compile  a  table 
of  contents  is  similar  to  coding  a  document  for  indexing.  Again,  a  macro  makes  the 
task  go  faster  because  you  can  highlight  any  line  or  phrase  and  cause  it  to  be  coded. 

The  following  macro  is  similar  to  the  Ctrl-IL  indexing  macro  and  is  used  similarly: 
You  highlight  the  phrase  to  be  coded  and  type  the  control  code,  which  is  Ctrl-TC.  The 
macro  asks  which  table  level  you  want  the  entry  to  have.  You  type  a  number  between 
1  and  4  or  simply  press  Enter  to  select  level  1  (no  extra  indentation). 


«COMMEMT  For  Uord  4.0,  change  the  first  line  to  <ctrl  esc>wo<tab  2>y<enter>» 
Cctrl  esc>o<tab>y<enter>  «C0MMENT  Make  hidden  text  uisible* 

«SET  entry  =  Selection*  «COMMENT  Saue  highlighted  text* 

Clef tXr ightXspaceX lef t>  «C0MMENT  Insert  space  to  left  of  entry* 

Calt  X>Calt  E>Calt  X>Calt  E>  «C0MMENT  Turn  on  hidden  text* 

.c.;  «C0MMEMT  Type  .i.  and  ;  coding* 

Cleft>  «C0MMEMT  Position  cursor  between  .c.  and  :» 

«ASK  leuel  =  ?Uhich  leuel?  (Enter  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  or  simply  press  Enter  for 
leuel  1)» 


« IF  leuel  =  "2”» 

«C0MMENT 

«ENDIF» 

«IF  leuel  =  "3"» 

«C0MMENT 

«ENDIF* 

«IF  leuel  =  ,,4”» 

«C0MMEMT 

«EMD IF* 

«entry» 

«C0MMEMT 

Clef t> 

«C0MMEMT 

«IF  selection  =  ” 

«C0MMEMT 

Cdel> 

«ELSE» 

Cr ight> 
«END IF* 


«C0MMENT  If  so,  delete  it* 
«C0MMENT  Otherwise...* 

«C0MMENT  Moue  back  to  the  right* 
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Line  Drawing 

Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts"  delves  into  line  drawing. 
One  way  to  simplify  drawing  lines  is  to  use  a  macro  that  switches  you  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  most  useful  line-drawing  characters,  the  single-line  set  and  the 
double-line  set.  The  following  macro,  which  could  have  the  control  code  Ctrl-OL,  does 
this  for  you.  Simply  press  Ctrl-OL,  and  Word  will  switch  from  one  line-drawing  char¬ 
acter  to  the  other. 

NOTE:  Generally,  you  must  use  a  fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  for  line  draw¬ 
ing  to  work  properly. 


«COMMEMT  Make  sure  user 
Cctrl  escXright  2> 

«IF  Field  <>  ”Format”» 
«PAUSE  Vou  must  be 
Enter . )» 

<ctrl  esc><esc> 

«QU I T» 

«ENDIF» 


<shift  tab  2> 

« IF  Field  =  ”(||)"» 

( | )Center> 

«QUIT» 

«ELSE» 

«IF  Field  =  "( | )”» 
( |pCenter> 

«QU I  T> 

«ELSE» 

<f  1> 

«PAUSE  Select 
<enter> 
«EMDIF» 

«ENDIF» 


is  in  Edit  menu.» 


editing  or  using  edit  menu  to  use  this  macro.  (Press 


«COMMEMT  Choose  Options  command;  moue  to  "linedraw 
character"® 

«COMMENT  For  Word  4.0,  change  this  to  <shift  tab  4>» 
«C0MMEMT  If  || ,  change  to  \» 


«C0MMEMT  If  |,  change  to  ||» 


«C0MMEMT  If  not  |  or  ||...» 

«C0MMEMT  Show  list  of  options» 
or  type  a  linedraw  character  and  then  press  Enter» 


To  type  the  I  symbol,  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  179  on  the  keypad.  To  type 
the  II  symbol,  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  186  on  the  keypad. 


Setting  a  Paragraph's  Width 

We'll  end  with  a  simple  macro  that  is  handy  when  you're  using  Word  to  create 
columns  of  type  that  you  intend  to  paste  up  later.  It's  also  useful  when  you  want  to 
narrow  a  paragraph  on  a  printed  page  by  adjusting  its  right  indent. 

The  macro  asks  how  many  inches  wide  you  want  the  current  paragraph  to  be 
formatted  and  carries  out  the  formatting.  The  macro  works  for  either  4.0  or  5.0  and 
assumes  you  are  working  in  inches. 


«ASK  target  =  ?How  many 
Cctrl  esc>fdm 

Ctab  2> 

«SET  leftMar  =  Field» 
<tab> 

«SET  rightMar  =  Field» 
Ctab  2> 

«SET  pageUidth  =  Field» 
Cesc> 


inches  wide  do  you  want  the  column?® 

«COMMENT  Look  into  the  fields  of  the  Format 
Division  Margins  command® 

«C0MMENT  Tab  to  the  "left”  margin  field» 
^COMMENT  Set  the  uariable  "leftMar"  equal  to 
left  margin» 

«C0MMENT  Tab  to  the  "right"  margin  field» 
«C0MMENT  Set  the  uariable  "rightMar"  equal  to 
right  margin® 

^COMMENT  Tab  to  the  page  "width”  field» 
«C0MMEMT  Set  the  uariable  "pageUidth"  to  the 
width  of  page» 

«C0MMENT  Back  out  of  the  Format  Division 
Margins  command® 
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«SET  aua i lab le  =  (pageUidth 

Cctrl  esc>fp 
<tab> 

0 

<tab  Z> 

«auai lable  -  target* 


<enter> 


leftMar) 

^COMMENT 

«COMMENT 

^COMMENT 

•“COMMENT 

«COMMENT 


«COMMENT 


-  rightMar*  «COMMENT  Compute 

auailable  space* 

Choose  the  Format  Paragraph  command* 
Tab  to  the  "left  indent”  field* 

Set  the  field  to  0» 

Tab  to  the  "right  indent"  field» 

Set  the  field  to  equal  the  difference 
between  the  auailable  width  and  the 
target  width» 

Carry  out  the  Format  Paragraph 
command* 


This  long  chapter  (a  short  book  really!)  should  get  you  well  on  your  way  in 
exploring  macros. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 


Power  Tools:  Style  Sheets 


For  an  hour,  for  a  day,  or  for  as  long  as  you  use  Microsoft  Word,  style  sheets  are 
the  key  to  using  Word's  ability  to  remember  formats  and  replay  them  whenever  you 
want.  Chapter  7,  "A  Simple  Style,"  and  Chapter  16,  "The  Gallery  Command,"  pre¬ 
sented  the  fundamentals  of  recording,  understanding,  and  using  styles.  This  chapter 
is  more  conceptual.  Before  we  continue,  however,  let's  consider  one  question  you  may 
have  about  style  sheets:  Do  you  really  need  them? 

Many  people  use  Word  seriously,  and  quite  productively,  without  using  style 
sheets.  Word's  built-in  formats  and  the  family  of  Format  commands  are  capable  and 
flexible.  Why,  then,  learn  to  create  and  use  style  sheets?  The  answer  is  "power."  Style 
sheets  give  you  more  power,  more  of  what  you  use  Word  for. 

A  style  sheet  lets  you  tailor  Word's  formatting  capabilities  to  suit  a  particular  kind 
of  document.  One  style  sheet  can  give  a  consistent  look  to  many  documents  of  the 
same  type  (letters,  for  example).  Conversely,  a  collection  of  style  sheets  can  give  you  a 
choice  of  looks  to  a  single  document.  And  after  you  create  a  suitable  style  sheet,  you 
can  use  it  to  format  a  document  far  faster  than  any  other  formatting  method. 

A  style  sheet  is  like  a  cookie  cutter,  letting  you  quickly  shape  document  after 
identical-looking  document.  A  collection  of  compatible  style  sheets  can  be  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  cookie  cutters.  With  them,  you  have  a  myriad  of  different  looks  you  can  try 
out  on  your  dough:  circles,  squares,  triangles,  stars,  hearts,  and  so  on.  If  you  don't  like 
one,  you  can  roll  up  the  dough  and  try  another.  Once  you  have  a  coherent  collection  of 
style  sheets,  you  can  create  a  document  and  then  try  out  different  looks  until  you  find 
the  one  you  like  best. 

Let's  use  a  second  analogy.  Imagine  you  have  a  second  keyboard — a  special  key¬ 
board  for  which  you  can  define  any  number  of  keys,  up  to  a  maximum  of  125.  The  keys 
of  this  keyboard  are  dedicated  to  formatting:  Each  applies  one  format  or  set  of  formats 
to  whatever  text  is  selected.  One  key  might  center  text.  Another  might  underline  text. 
Yet  another  might  both  center  and  underline  at  the  same  time.  You  can  put  whatever 
labels  you  like  on  the  keys.  You  can  change  the  formatting  associated  with  any  key  at 
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will — take  away  any  formats  you  decide  are  unnecessary,  or  add  new  ones  whenever 
you  want.  You  can  even  change  the  formatting  of  all  of  the  keys  at  once,  so  that  the  key¬ 
board  takes  on  an  entirely  different  personality  for  each  new  word-processing  task.  Im¬ 
agine  what  a  powerful  tool  such  a  keyboard  would  be.  It  would  let  you  customize  the 
look  of  any  document  or  set  of  documents — and  it  would  let  you  do  it  quickly. 

Of  course,  there  isn't  a  special  keyboard  devoted  to  formatting.  But  if  you  can  im¬ 
agine  one,  you  already  understand  the  concept  underlying  Word's  style  sheets. 

STYLES:  THE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Word  lets  you  use  your  regular  keyboard  as  if  it  were  dedicated  to  formatting. 
Word  remembers  up  to  125  different  formatting  instructions  (such  as  "make  these 
characters  italic"  or  "center  this  paragraph")  or  combinations  of  instructions  (such  as 
"center  this  paragraph  and  make  its  characters  italic").  Each  of  these  instructions  or 
combinations  of  instructions  is  a  style ,  a  building  block  for  a  style  sheet.  Word  lets  you 
give  each  of  these  styles  a  one-character  or  two-character  label  called  a  key  code.  When 
you  want  to  format,  instead  of  pressing  any  of  up  to  125  formatting  keys,  you  hold 
down  the  Alt  key  and  type  one  of  up  to  125  key  codes  on  the  regular  keyboard.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  might  press  Alt-CI  to  use  a  style  that  both  centers  and  italicizes.  Using  this 
approach  can  be  a  dramatically  faster  way  to  format — and  speed  is  only  one  advan¬ 
tage  to  formatting  with  styles. 

As  described  in  chapters  7  and  16,  Word  organizes  the  125  potential  styles  into 
three  major  groups,  or  families:  Character,  Paragraph,  and  Division,  corresponding  to 
the  three  types  of  formatting. 

♦  Twenty-nine  styles  are  available  for  character  formatting.  You  can  use  them  in¬ 
stead  of  built-in  character  formats  and  the  Format  Character  command. 

♦  Seventy-four  styles  are  available  for  paragraph  formatting.  They  can  replace  the 
built-in  paragraph  formats  and  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  For  instance,  if 
you  have  a  paragraph  style  intended  for  titles,  you  can  define  its  formatting  so 
that  paragraphs  controlled  by  the  style  will  be  centered.  As  a  bonus,  a  para¬ 
graph  style  also  lets  you  specify  the  character  formatting  that  is  considered 
"normal"  in  the  paragraphs  controlled  by  the  style.  So,  for  example,  the  para¬ 
graph  style  intended  for  titles  could  also  specify  that  the  characters  in  title 
paragraphs  will  be  boldfaced  and  underlined.  Whenever  you  applied  the  style 
to  selected  text,  that  text  would  be  not  only  centered  but  boldfaced  and  under¬ 
lined  too.  (You  can  override  the  normal  character  formatting  in  a  paragraph  by 
highlighting  its  characters  and  using  a  character  style,  a  built-in  format,  or  the 
Format  Character  command.) 

♦  Twenty-two  styles  are  available  to  control  division  formatting.  The  formatting  of 
a  division  style  guides  the  page  design  of  the  document,  or  division  of  a  docu¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  is  executed. 

To  make  style  sheets  easy  to  use,  often  you  don't  have  to  use  key  codes  to  apply 
specific  styles  to  appropriate  parts  of  a  document.  Certain  styles  are  dedicated  to 
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particular  tasks,  and  if  these  styles  are  available.  Word  will  use  them  unless  otherwise 
instructed.  For  example,  if  you  create  a  "standard"  paragraph  style  in  a  style  sheet, 
Word  formats  each  paragraph  with  it  unless  you  deliberately  apply  other  formatting. 
Word  lets  you  create  a  special  footnote  paragraph  style  for  footnote  text,  and  it  will 
also  assign  appropriate  styles  to  headings  used  in  outlines  and  to  the  various  elements 
in  an  index  or  table  of  contents.  In  addition.  Word  gives  to  page  numbers,  footnote  ref¬ 
erence  marks,  and  annotation  reference  marks  whatever  character  formatting  you 
specify  in  appropriate  character  styles.  Similarly,  Word  will  print  summary  sheets 
using  the  font  and  size  specified  in  the  formatting  of  the  Summary  Info  character  style 
and  will  print  line-drawing  characters  in  the  font  specified  in  the  formatting  of  the 
Linedraw  character  style.  Of  course,  you  don't  have  to  create  any  of  these  dedicated 
"standard"  or  default  styles,  and  even  when  you  do  create  them,  you  can  override 
them  by  making  other  formatting  choices. 

You  can  look  at  pertinent  information  about  the  styles  contained  in  a  style  sheet. 
Choose  the  Gallery  command  to  cause  Word  to  display  a  gallery  of  the  individual 
styles  that  compose  the  active  style  sheet,  and  choose  the  Gallery's  Exit  command  to 
return  to  the  regular  Edit  menu.  (Note  that  the  Gallery  normally  will  show  styles  only 
if  you  have  attached  a  style  sheet  to  the  active  document  with  the  Format  Stylesheet 
Attach  command.) 


Style  Names 

You  can  call  a  style  into  effect  in  one  of  two  ways.  You  can  address  it  by  using 
a  key  code  (such  as  SP),  or  you  can  call  it  by  its  permanent  name  (such  as  Paragraph 
Standard).  The  key  code  can  be  almost  any  one  or  two  letters,  numbers,  or  symbols  of 
your  choice  and  is  comparable  to  a  label  you  might  stick  onto  a  keyboard  key. 

As  described  in  chapters  7  and  16,  a  style's  name  is  composed  of  a  usage  and  a 
variant.  The  usage  tells  what  kind  of  formatting  a  style  does — character,  paragraph, 
or  division.  A  variant  distinguishes  one  style  from  another  within  each  of  the  three 
usage  groups.  In  the  style  name  Paragraph  1,  for  example.  Paragraph  is  the  usage  and 
1  is  the  variant.  In  the  style  name  Paragraph  Standard,  Paragraph  is  the  usage  and 
Standard  is  the  variant. 

♦  Character  styles  in  Word  5.0  are  named  Character  1,  Character  2,  and  so  on  up 
to  Character  23.  There  are  also  six  dedicated  styles  named  Page  number.  Line 
Number,  Footnote  ref.  Summary  Info,  and,  beginning  with  version  5.0,  Line 
Draw  and  Annotation  ref.  Unlike  the  Paragraph  and  Division  usages,  the  Char¬ 
acter  usage  does  not  include  a  standard,  or  "normal,"  character  style.  This  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  Word,  normal  characters  in  one  paragraph  can  be  totally  different 
from  normal  characters  in  another.  Thus,  the  definition  of  a  normal  character 
depends  on — and  corresponds  to — the  formatting  specified  in  the  character¬ 
formatting  section  of  the  paragraph  style.  If  you  alter  character  formatting  in  a 
paragraph,  you  can  change  it  back  at  any  time  to  the  normal  character  format¬ 
ting  specified  in  the  paragraph  style  by  selecting  (highlighting)  the  characters 
and  pressing  Alt-Spacebar. 
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♦  Paragraph  styles  in  Word  5.0  are  named  Paragraph  1,  Paragraph  2,  and  so  on, 
up  to  Paragraph  55.  Additionally,  there  are  dedicated  paragraph  styles  named 
Standard,  Footnote,  and  Running  Head,  and  another  16  dedicated  styles  for  for¬ 
matting  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  annotations,  and  the  various  levels  of  head¬ 
ing  you  might  use  in  a  document.  When  a  paragraph  has  no  other  paragraph 
formatting.  Word  gives  it  the  Paragraph  Standard  style.  When  a  footnote  has  no 
other  paragraph  formatting,  it  is  assigned  the  Paragraph  Footnote  style.  When 
you  create  a  running  head  with  the  Edit  menu's  Format  Running-head  com¬ 
mand,  any  formatting  you've  defined  for  the  style  Running  Head  is  applied  to 
the  text  in  the  header.  Assign  paragraph  and  character  formatting  of  your  choice 
to  the  Standard,  Footnote,  and  Running  Head  styles,  and  these  elements  of  your 
document  assume  the  look  you  want. 

♦  Division  styles  are  named  Division  1,  Division  2,  and  so  on,  up  to  Division  21. 

An  additional,  dedicated  division  style,  named  Standard,  is  the  style  Word  uses 
unless  you  change  the  document's  division  formatting. 

A  particular  character  in  a  document  can  be  controlled  by  only  one  character 
style,  one  paragraph  style,  and  one  division  style  at  a  time.  For  example,  when  you  at¬ 
tach  a  paragraph  style  to  a  paragraph,  that  style  dislodges  whatever  paragraph  style 
was  previously  attached.  This  is  a  major  feature  of  style  sheets  because  it  enables  you 
to  wholly  change  the  formatting  of  any  element  in  a  document  simply  by  replacing 
one  style  with  another. 

The  following  is  an  organization  chart  for  the  potential  styles  in  a  style  sheet: 


Divsion 

—  Dedicated 

Standard 

styles 

—  Nondedicated 

All  others 

—  Dedicated 

Standard 

Footnote 

STYLE 

SHEETS 

Paragraph 

styles 

Running  Head 

Heading  level  1-7 

Index  level  1-4 

Table  of  contents  1-4 
Annotation* 

—  Nondedicated 

All  others 

—  Dedicated 

Page  number 

Line  Number 

Character 

styles 

—  Nondedicated 

Footnote  ref 

Summary  info 

Line  Draw* 

Annotation  ref* 

All  others 

hNew  dedicated  styles  beginning  with  Word  5.0 
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Style  Formatting 

A  name,  such  as  Paragraph  Standard,  is  only  half  of  what  makes  a  style  a  style. 

The  other  component  is  formatting. 

Although  the  125  styles  are  fixed  in  terms  of  what  they  are  named,  they  are  fluid  in 
all  other  respects.  You  can,  if  you  want,  change  a  style's  key  code  to  one  that  is  easier 
to  type  or  to  remember.  More  important,  you  can  freely  alter  the  formatting  of  any 
style.  That  is,  you  can  change  the  effect  it  has  on  the  text  to  which  it  is  applied. 

This  flexibility  means,  for  example,  that  you  can  change  formatting  of  the  Charac¬ 
ter  7  style  from  underlined  to  boldfaced  italics  at  any  time.  All  you  need  to  do  is 
redefine  the  style's  formatting  from  underlining  to  boldfaced  italics.  It  takes  only  a 
few  seconds  to  make  the  change  in  the  Gallery,  and  your  entire  document  (or  any  other 
document  controlled  by  the  same  style  sheet)  reflects  the  change  from  beginning  to 
end.  All  those  passages  still  have  their  characters  formatted  with  the  Character  7  style, 
but  the  style  no  longer  means  underlining;  now  it  means  boldfaced  italics.  (In  this  ex¬ 
ample,  the  key  code  for  Character  7  might  have  been  UC,  to  help  you  remember 
"Underlined  Character."  When  you  changed  the  formatting,  you  could  also  change 
the  key  code  to  BI  or  some  other  code  indicative  of  "Bold  Italic."  But  you  wouldn't 
have  to;  you  could  leave  it  UC.  Word  wouldn't  get  confused,  although  you  might.) 

To  look  at  the  descriptions  of  the  formatting  associated  with  styles,  use  the  Gal¬ 
lery,  described  in  chapters  7  and  16. 

Applying  a  Style  to  Text 

You  apply  a  style  to  text  much  as  you  apply  any  other  formatting  instruction. 

First  you  select  the  text  to  be  formatted,  and  then  you  apply  the  formatting. 

Recall  that  direct  formatting  is  applied  either  with  a  built-in  format  that  is  called 
into  effect  by  holding  down  an  Alt-letter  key  combination  (for  example,  centering  is 
Alt-C,  boldface  is  Alt-B)  or  with  a  Format  command,  such  as  Format  Character.  A 
style,  however,  lets  you  perform  indirect  formatting,  which  is  called  that  because  the 
actual  formatting  instructions  remain  attributes  of  the  style  and  because  the  style  is 
applied  to  the  text.  This  idea  of  "indirection"  is  discussed  at  length  in  Concept  10  in 
Chapter  3. 

The  indirect  nature  of  formatting  with  a  style  sheet  is  invisible  to  you,  although 
the  ease  it  brings  to  formatting  of  complex  documents  is  not.  To  format  text  with  a 
style,  you  use  either  of  two  general  methods: 

♦  Select  the  text  to  be  formatted  and  then  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  the 
style's  key  code. 

♦  Or  use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Paragraph,  Format  Stylesheet  Character,  or  For¬ 
mat  Stylesheet  Division  command.  The  use  of  these  commands  is  explained  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands."  They  represent  an 
alternative  to  memorizing  key  codes,  and  they  let  you  apply  styles  with  a  mouse 
if  you  want. 
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Styles  versus  built-in  formats 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  formatting  a  document  using  styles  and 
using  built-in  formats.  Both  methods  control  appearance,  and  you  can  put  both  into 
effect  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  a  key  code.  There  are  some  practical 
differences,  however: 

♦  Built-in  formats  have  unchangeable  key  codes,  such  as  F  for  first-line  indent,  U 
for  underline,  and  C  for  center.  Styles  can  have  virtually  whatever  one-letter  or 
two-letter  key  codes  you  choose  to  give  them.  If  you  use  a  particular  style  fre¬ 
quently  and  want  to  code  it  with  your  initials,  so  be  it. 

♦  Built-in  formats  literally  are  built  into  Word.  They  are  almost  always  available. 
(The  only  time  built-in  formats  aren't  available  is  when  your  style  sheet  con¬ 
tains  a  style  with  a  key  code  that  begins  with  X.)  Styles,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
available  only  when  you  have  attached  a  style  sheet  containing  them  to  the 
document  on  which  you  are  working. 

♦  Built-in  formats  cannot  be  changed.  Style  sheets  can  be  changed  at  will. 

♦  Built-in  formats  can  be  attached  to  documents  only  through  the  use  of  key 
codes,  but  styles  can  also  be  attached  with  the  Format  Stylesheet  commands. 

♦  Because  they  cannot  be  created  or  modified,  using  built-in  formats  requires 
only  a  single  step:  You  simply  apply  them  by  key  code  to  a  selection  in  a  docu¬ 
ment.  Applying  a  style  from  an  existing  style  sheet  is  equally  easy;  but  creating 
styles  and  organizing  them  into  usable  style  sheets  can  be  a  comparatively  com¬ 
plex  task. 

NOTE:  I  strongly  recommend  that  you  use  two-letter  key  codes  rather  than  single¬ 
letter  key  codes  for  styles.  Two  letters  allow  for  many  more  combinations  of  letters, 
providing  you  with  more  flexibility.  The  only  exception  is  that  it  is  convenient  (and 
recommended)  to  assign  the  single-digit  key  codes  Alt-1  through  Alt-7  to  the  seven 
paragraph  styles  dedicated  to  heading  levels.  (You'll  find  more  about  heading  levels 
in  Chapter  36,  "Power  Tools:  Outlining.") 

STYLE  SHEETS:  SETS  OF  STYLES 

A  style  sheet  is  a  collection  of  styles,  all  of  which  are  accessible  to  you  at  the  same 
time.  By  switching  from  one  style  sheet  to  another,  you  can  instantly  bring  into  Word 
an  entirely  different  group  of  formatting  styles  for  a  document.  You  attach  or  switch 
style  sheets  with  the  Edit  menu's  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command. 

Think  again  about  our  imaginary  keyboard.  We  can  change  the  formatting  effects 
of  all  its  keys  at  once.  Changing  the  style  sheet  with  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  com¬ 
mand  is  analogous  to  telling  Word  BIZLETTR  when  you  want  all  the  "keys"  (styles) 
customized  for  formatting  business  letters,  or  telling  it  REPORT  when  you  want  the 
"keys"  (styles)  to  assist  you  in  formatting  reports.  (BIZLETTR  and  REPORT  are  hypo¬ 
thetical  names  for  style  sheets.  You  can  use  any  name  you  want  of  up  to  eight  letters 
for  a  style  sheet.) 
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After  you  have  put  a  different  style  sheet  into  place  with  the  Format  Stylesheet 
command,  the  styles  that  are  displayed  in  the  Gallery  change,  and  your  document 
takes  on  the  appearance  specified  by  the  formatting  of  the  new  styles.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  any  text  in  the  document  with  a  "Paragraph  26"  style  assumes  the  for¬ 
matting  specified  for  "Paragraph  26"  in  the  new  style  sheet.  However,  any  direct  for¬ 
matting  remains  unchanged  because  it  was  applied  directly  to  the  text  with  a  built-in 
format  or  the  Format  command.  For  example,  if  you  underline  some  characters  with 
the  built-in  format  Alt-XU,  these  characters  remain  underlined  and  in  the  same  font 
even  though  you  may  attach  a  different  style  or  style  sheet. 

(To  eliminate  direct  character  formatting,  select  the  characters  and  press  Alt- 
Spacebar.  If  you  don't  know  whether  a  document  contains  direct  formatting  but  you 
know  you  don't  want  it  to,  you  can  press  Shift-FlO  to  select  the  whole  document  and 
then  press  Alt-Spacebar.) 


Using  Style  Sheets 

At  this  point,  you've  been  exposed  to  the  fundamentals  of  style  sheets;  now  you  can 
put  the  pieces  together,  with  a  little  practice.  When  learning  to  use  style  sheets,  try  to  ex¬ 
periment  both  with  style  sheets  that  already  exist  and  with  style  sheets  you  create. 

Word  can  help  you  create  a  style  sheet  with  little  effort.  Remember  Word's  style- 
by- example  feature  using  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command?  Simply  load  a 
document  you've  formatted  with  either  built-in  formats  or  the  Format  commands, 
move  the  highlight  to  a  character,  paragraph,  or  division  whose  formatting  you  want 
to  save,  choose  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command,  and  fill  in  the  fields  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  chapters  7,  "A  Simple  Style,"  and  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Commands." 
Do  this  for  every  type  of  formatting  in  the  document  that  you  want  to  record,  enter  the 
Gallery,  and  presto:  instant  style  sheet — built  to  your  specifications.  By  looking  at  the 
formatting  before  you  record  it,  you  can  see  exactly  what  type  of  formatting  your 
style  will  produce;  by  looking  at  the  style,  you  can  see  exactly  how  Word  describes  the 
type  of  formatting  you  recorded.  From  here,  it's  but  a  short  step  to  modifying  styles  or 
creating  new  ones  on  your  own  with  the  Gallery's  menu  of  commands. 

Whether  you  use  a  style  sheet  created  by  someone  else,  a  style  sheet  that  comes 
ready-made,  or  a  style  sheet  you've  created  with  the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  com¬ 
mand,  this  is  how  you  use  a  style  sheet  to  format  a  document: 

1.  Load  the  style  sheet  from  disk  with  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command. 

2.  If  you  aren't  familiar  with  the  styles  in  the  style  sheet,  look  in  the  Gallery  for  a 
style  that  is  appropriate  for  formatting  the  text  you  are  about  to  type.  You  can 
evaluate  a  style  by  examining  its  name,  remark,  and  formatting  description. 
Note  its  key  code. 

As  a  reminder,  here  is  a  sample  paragraph  style  as  it  appears  in  the  Gal¬ 
lery,  along  with  an  explanation  of  each  of  its  parts.  The  first  line  describes  the 
elements  of  the  style's  name;  the  remaining  lines  describe  the  elements  of  its 
formatting.  Elements  marked  with  superscripted,  lowercase  letters  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  following  list. 
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abed  e 

5  SJ  Paragraph  4  /  STANDARD  %  JUSTIFIED 

Courier  (modern  a)  12/24.  Justified  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space 
before  1  1 i .  8 

a .  This  happens  to  be  the  fifth  style  in  the  style  sheet. 

b.  Its  key  code  is  SJ,  for  Standard  Justified.  (If  you  were  creating  the  style, 
you  could  use  any  letters  you  wanted.) 

c.  Paragraph  is  the  usage  part  of  the  style  name. 

d.  This  number,  4,  is  the  variant  part  of  the  style  name. 

e.  This  is  the  descriptive  remark,  which  is  optional. 

/.  The  character  formatting  of  the  paragraph  style  ends  at  the  period. 

12/24  means  the  type  is  a  12-point  font  placed  in  24  points  of  vertical 
space — in  other  words,  any  paragraph  to  which  this  style  is  applied  will 
be  double-spaced. 

g.  This  is  paragraph  formatting.  Any  paragraph  to  which  this  style  is  ap¬ 
plied  will  be  justified,  with  a  first-line  indent  of  0.5  inch  and  one  blank 
line  preceding  it. 

3.  When  you  finish  looking  at  the  style  sheet,  return  to  the  Edit  menu  by  choosing 
the  Gallery  command  named  Exit. 

4.  Select  the  text  you  want  to  format,  or  select  (highlight)  the  point  at  which  you 
want  to  begin  typing  new  text. 

5.  Apply  the  style  in  one  of  two  ways:  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  the  key 
code,  or  choose  the  appropriate  Format  Stylesheet  command  and  either  type  in 
the  style  name  or  choose  it  from  a  list. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Multiple  style  sheets 

You  can  write  a  document  with  one  style  sheet  attached  to  it,  and  print  it  later 
after  you  have  attached  a  different  style  sheet  to  it.  For  example,  you  might  write  a 
report  draft  with  a  style  sheet  that  double-spaces  all  the  lines,  but  print  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  with  a  style  sheet  that  formats  text  to  be  single-spaced  and  justified — in  keeping 
with  your  requirements  for  a  polished  document.  It's  also  possible  to  create  a  whole 
system  of  style  sheets  that  are  largely  interchangeable  because  you've  built  them 
around  compatible  sets  of  usages  and  variants.  (For  example.  Paragraph  4  is  always  a 
justified  version  of  the  standard  paragraph  in  every  style  sheet  you  create.)  Having 
such  an  integrated  set  of  style  sheets  lets  you  change  the  look  of  a  document  as  fast — 
and  as  many  times — as  you  switch  the  style  sheet  that  is  responsible  for  formatting. 

MODIFYING  AND  CREATING  STYLE  SHEETS 

After  you've  had  some  experience  using  existing  style  sheets,  you're  ready  to 
modify  one  or  to  create  some  styles  on  your  own.  Modifying  an  existing  style  sheet  is 
easier,  so  we'll  start  there. 
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As  you  have  seen,  a  style  sheet  is  a  collection  of  styles  you  can  save  on  disk  with  a 
filename  and  the  extension  .STY  (for  example,  REPORT.STY).  You  can  alter  the  name  of 
a  style  sheet  with  the  Gallery  menu's  Transfer  Rename  command.  You  can  also  move 
whole  blocks  of  styles  from  one  style  sheet  to  another  by  selecting  them  and  passing 
them  through  the  scrap  with  the  Gallery  menu's  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert  commands. 

Most  often  you  change  a  style  sheet  a  style  at  a  time,  by  changing  a  style's  name 
with  the  Gallery's  Name  command  and  changing  its  formatting  with  the  Gallery's 
family  of  Format  commands. 

Modifying  a  Style's  Name 

When  you  choose  the  Name  command,  you  can  enter  any  remark,  key  code,  or 
variant  you  like.  Choose  the  variant  from  the  pool  of  variants  not  already  assigned  to 
other  styles  of  the  same  usage  (Character,  Paragraph,  or  Division).  Word  proposes  the 
variant  (number  or  word)  the  selected  style  had  before  you  used  the  Name  command. 
To  choose  a  different  variant,  press  the  FI  key  or  click  the  right  mouse  button  to  see  a 
list.  The  possibilities  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  screen,  and  parentheses  ()  are  displayed 
next  to  the  name  of  each  variant  that  already  has  been  used.  Inside  the  parentheses  are 
displayed  the  corresponding  key  codes,  if  any. 

For  example,  the  list  of  variant  choices  for  the  Paragraph  usage  might  look  like 
this,  assuming  that  several  variants  have  already  been  assigned  styles  and  key  codes: 


^Footnote 

Running  Head 

Heading  level 

Heading  level  2 

Heading  level  3 

Heading  level  4 

Heading  level 

Heading  level  6 

Heading  level  7 

Index  level  1 

Index  level  2 

Index  level  3 

Index  level  4 

Table  level  1 

Table  level  2 

Table  level  3 

Table  level  4 

Annotation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  (DA) 

8  (NA) 

9  (TI) 

10  (LH) 

11  (IA) 

12 

13  (SA) 

14  (RA) 

15 

16 

17  (RI) 

18 

19 

20 

21  (CL) 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

NAME  key  code:  LH 

variant : 

remark:  ADJUSTABLE  LETTERHEAD  SPACE 
Enter  variant  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list 

O  ?  Microsoft  Word 


When  you're  editing  a  document  and  the  style  bar  is  turned  on  with  the  Options 
command,  the  key  codes  of  paragraph  styles  are  displayed  in  it.  Paragraph  styles  are 
used  most  often;  hence  they  justify  the  broadest  range  of  key  codes. 

You  can  use  any  letters  or  numbers  for  key  codes,  but  I  suggest  using: 

♦  A  letter,  followed  by  C,  for  character  styles. 

♦  A  letter,  followed  by  /  (the  division  sign),  for  division  styles. 
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♦  Any  other  two  letters  for  paragraph  styles.  (Except  that,  as  already  noted,  it 
makes  sense  to  give  Heading  level  styles  the  single-digit  key  codes  Alt-1 
through  Alt-7.) 

Try  to  make  key  codes  suggestive  of  their  uses:  SP  for  Standard  Paragraph  and  UC 
for  Underlined  Character,  for  instance.  Avoid  using  X  as  the  first  character  of  a  key  code. 
(If  you  use  X,  you  can  no  longer  use  built-in  formats — such  as  Alt-U  for  underlining.) 

Modifying  a  Style's  Formatting 

You  format  or  modify  a  style  in  the  Gallery  with  the  Gallery  menu.  (The  Gallery 
menu  was  discussed  briefly  in  Chapter  8,  "Using  Command  Menus,"  and  you  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Gallery  commands  in  Chapter  16,  "The  Gallery  Command.")  Recall 
that  the  Gallery  describes  the  formatting  of  a  style  in  plain  English.  To  change  the 
formatting: 

1.  Select  the  style  (or  styles)  whose  formatting  you  want  to  alter.  When  you  select 
a  style,  both  its  name  and  formatting  description  are  highlighted.  An  easy  way 
to  change  the  currently  selected  style  is  with  the  Up  and  Down  direction  keys. 
To  extend  the  selection  instead  of  moving  it,  press  F6  first. 

2.  Use  the  Format  commands  in  the  Gallery  menu  to  give  character,  paragraph 
(including  tab),  and  division  formatting  to  the  selected  style  (s).  The  Gallery's 
Format  commands  operate  like  the  Edit  menu's  Format  commands,  except  that 
you  needn't  press  the  Esc  key  to  initiate  them. 

3.  Save  the  changes  with  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Save  command  if  you  want  to 
keep  them. 


Creating  a  Style  Sheet 

A  style  sheet  is  formed  whenever  you  record  styles  or  create  a  collection  of  styles 
in  the  Gallery.  You  store  and  name  a  style  sheet  with  the  Gallery  menu's  Transfer  Save 
command. 

You've  seen  how  to  add  a  style  to  a  style  sheet  by  recording  formatting;  but  what 
if  you  want  to  create  a  brand-new  style,  and  an  example  of  the  desired  formatting 
does  not  exist  either  in  the  current  document  or  in  another  style  sheet?  The  answer  is 
to  use  the  Gallery  menu's  Insert  command,  the  fields  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command.  The  following  is  an  example  that  shows  how 
to  use  the  Gallery's  Insert  command  to  create  a  paragraph  style  that,  when  applied  to 
a  paragraph,  turns  that  paragraph  into  a  top-level  heading.  Such  a  style  is  particularly 
useful  if  you  want  to  use  Word's  outlining  feature. 

Be  sure  you  are  in  the  Gallery,  and  begin  by  positioning  the  highlight  on  the  style 
above  which  you  want  the  new  style  to  be  inserted.  The  choice  of  where  to  put  a  new 
style  is  entirely  up  to  you.  Word  doesn't  care  where  a  style  appears  in  a  style  sheet, 
but  for  ease  of  reference  you  will  probably  prefer  to  group  similar  styles  together.  If 
the  Gallery  is  blank,  containing  no  existing  styles,  you  don't  have  a  choice  as  to  where 
a  style  will  be  inserted — it  will  be  inserted  at  the  end  mark. 
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When  the  highlight  is  in  position,  choose  the  Gallery's  Insert  command.  Word 
proposes  the  scrap  brackets  as  the  source  of  the  style(s),  if  any,  to  be  inserted.  If  you 
press  the  Enter  key,  any  styles  in  the  scrap  are  inserted  into  the  Gallery  at  the  selected 
location.  That's  one  way  to  move  styles  from  one  location  to  another — within  one 
style  sheet  or  between  two — by  copying  or  deleting  styles  to  the  scrap  and  then  using 
the  Gallery  menu's  Insert  command. 

To  create  a  brand-new  style,  choose  the  Insert  command,  but  type  a  one-character 
or  two-character  code  of  your  choice  rather  than  accepting  the  contents  of  the  scrap 
brackets.  In  this  case,  press  the  1  key  to  assign  the  heading  style  the  single-character 
key  code  1.  Then: 

1.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  usage  field,  which 
has  three  choices:  Character,  Paragraph ,  and  Division.  You're  creating  a  para¬ 
graph  style,  so  press  the  Spacebar  to  highlight  Paragraph. 

INSERT  key  code:  1  usage:  Character  Division 

variant:  1  remark: 


2.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  variant  field.  You  can 
press  FI  to  choose  a  variant  from  a  list  or  press  the  Enter  key  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posed  variant,  which  is  the  lowest  unused  number.  To  give  the  style  one  of 
Word's  dedicated  style  names,  either  choose  the  name  from  the  list  or  type  it  in 
the  variant  field. 

Beginning  with  Word  version  5.0,  the  list  of  paragraph  variants  looks  like 
this  when  you  press  FI: 


IHFootnote 

Heading  level  2 

Heading  level 

Heading  level  6 

Heading  level 

Index  level  3 

Index  level  4 

Table  level  3 

Table  level  4 

2 

3 

6 

7 

10 

11 

14 

15 

18 

19 

22 

23 

26 

27 

30 

31 

34 

35 

38 

39 

42 

43 

46 

47 

50 

51 

54 

55 

Running  Head 

Heading  level 

Heading  level  4 

Heading  level 

Index  level  1 

Index  level  2 

Table  level  1 

Table  level  2 

Annotation 

1 

4 

5 

8 

9 

12 

13 

16 

17 

20 

21 

24 

25 

28 

29 

32 

33 

36 

37 

40 

41 

44 

45 

48 

49 

52 

53 

INSERT  key  code:  1 

variant:  AJMKVAI 
Enter  variant  or  press  Fi 
O 


usage :  Character (Paragraph )D i vision 
remark : 
to  select  from  list 

?  Microsoft  Word 


Note  that  this  is  the  same  list  you  see  when  you  choose  the  Gallery  menu's  Name 
command  and  press  FI  to  see  a  list  of  variants.  In  our  example,  the  variant  Head¬ 
ing  level  1  has  been  highlighted  by  pressing  the  direction  keys. 
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Standard 

Footnote 

Running  Head 

^■Heading  level  1 

Heading  level  2 

Heading  level  3 

Heading  level  4 

Heading  level  5 

Heading  level  6 

Heading  level  7 

Index  level  1 

Index  level  2 

Index  level  3 

Index  level  4 

Table  level  1 

Table  level  2 

Table  level  3 

Table  level  4 

Annotation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

INSERT  key  code: 

1 

usage :  Character (Paragraph )D i v is ion 

leading  level  l| 


Enter  variant  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list 

O  ?  Microsoft  Uord 

3.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  Tab  key  again  and  type  a  remark.  Consider 
typing  the  remark  in  all  capitals  so  it  will  stand  out  among  the  other  notations 
in  the  Gallery: 

INSERT  key  code:  1  usage:  Character (Paragraph )Di vis ion 

variant:  Heading  level  1  remark:  TOP-LEVEL  HEADING| 

4.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  complete  creation  of  the  style's  name. 

Now  you  can  use  the  Gallery  menu's  Format  commands  (which  are  highly  similar 
to  those  in  the  Edit  menu)  to  define  the  style's  formatting.  For  example,  to  assign  for¬ 
matting  that  will  center  text,  highlight  the  style,  choose  the  Gallery's  Format  Para¬ 
graph  command,  and  choose  Centered  alignment.  To  make  the  characters  all  capital 
letters,  choose  the  Format  Character  command  and  set  uppercase  to  Yes. 

A  tip:  For  rapid  formatting  of  a  style,  you  can  use  the  key  codes  for  Word's  built-in 
formats  instead  of  using  the  Gallery's  Format  commands.  Alt-U,  for  example,  will  add 
underlining  to  the  formatting  of  a  selected  character  or  paragraph  style. 

When  you're  done,  save  the  style  sheet  with  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Save  command. 

Naming  a  style  sheet 

After  you  create  a  style  sheet,  you  give  it  a  name  by  choosing  the  Gallery's  Trans¬ 
fer  Save  command.  Word  might  propose  the  name  NORMAL.STY.  Using  this  name  has 
advantages  when  you  want  the  styles  of  the  style  sheet  to  be  available  under  most  cir¬ 
cumstances/ You  can  create  a  NORMAL.STY  for  each  directory  or  floppy  disk  that  con¬ 
tains  Word  files.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might  want  your  directory  or  disk  to  contain 
a  variety  of  style  sheets,  distinctively  named  so  that  different  sets  of  styles  are  avail¬ 
able  for  different  purposes.  You  can  use  any  name  up  to  eight  characters;  Word  ap¬ 
pends  the  extension  .STY. 
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If  you  have  modified  an  existing  style  sheet,  pause  a  moment  before  you  carry 
out  the  Gallery's  Transfer  Save  command,  before  you  use  the  Edit  menu's  Transfer 
Allsave  command,  or  before  you  press  Y  when  you  quit  and  Word  asks  whether  to 
save  the  changes  to  your  style  sheet.  Do  you  want  this  version  of  the  style  sheet  to 
replace  the  original?  If  so,  go  ahead  and  save  in  any  of  these  ways.  But  perhaps  you 
should  keep  both  the  original  and  the  changed  version.  In  this  case,  use  the  Gallery's 
Transfer  Save  command  and  be  sure  to  type  a  new  name  for  the  style  sheet  before  you 
tell  Word  to  execute  the  command. 

You  might,  for  example,  use  this  "save  them  both"  approach  when  you  are  trying 
to  create  a  set  of  related  style  sheets,  any  one  of  which  can  be  used  to  format  a  particu¬ 
lar  document  or  document  type.  By  modifying  a  "basic"  style  sheet,  you  can  ensure 
that  usages  and  variants  assigned  to  particular  types  of  styles  remain  the  same  from 
one  style  sheet  to  the  next.  And  this  is  important  because  it  ensures  that  Word  will  cor¬ 
rectly  format  a  document  no  matter  which  style  sheet  is  attached.  Standard  para¬ 
graphs  will  remain  standard  paragraphs,  even  if  the  style  description  changes  from 
centered  and  justified  in  one  style  sheet  to  flush  left  and  ragged  right  in  another.  The 
same  holds  true  for  headings,  side-by-side  paragraphs,  index  entries,  and  so  on,  no 
matter  how  drastically  you  change  the  look  that  these  styles  produce. 

Beyond  these  few  bits  of  common  sense,  all  you  need  is  a  sense  of  adventure.  Try 
out  style  sheets  and  see  if  they  work  for  you.  Many  who  have  tried  them  find  style 
sheets  more  than  convenient;  they  find  them  essential.  If  you  need  a  refresher  on  the 
Gallery  command,  refer  to  Chapter  16.  If  you  become  addicted,  you  might  want  to  read 
Microsoft  Word  Style  Sheets  (Microsoft  Press,  1987),  which  I  coauthored  with  JoAnne 
Woodcock.  The  volume  explains  style  sheets  from  several  perspectives  and  contains 
dozens  of  carefully  crafted  style  sheets,  which  are  available  on  disk  as  an  option. 
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Power  Tools: 
Document  Retrieval 


"I'm  sure  I  saved  that  file,  and  I  thought  I  put  it  here,  but  what  did  I  call  it. . 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  say  that  to  yourself?  I  have.  What  about  gazing  at  a  list 
of  related  Word  files  and  wondering,  "Which  one  of  these  contains  that  section  on 
such  and  so?"  I've  done  that  too.  No  doubt  you've  had  similar  experiences.  Even  when 
document  files  are  well  organized  and  up  to  date,  few  people  can  remember  which  file 
contains  exactly  what  information.  Nor  can  you  always  tell  from  a  list  of  filenames  ex¬ 
actly  what  those  files  contain.  That's  why  Word,  beginning  with  version  4.0,  includes  a 
feature  called  document  retrieval  that,  as  its  name  implies,  helps  you  locate  a  particu¬ 
lar  document. 

Chapter  8,  "Using  Command  Menus,"  briefly  introduced  the  document-retrieval 
feature  as  a  method  of  creating  and  using  a  "database"  of  information  about  your 
Word  files.  To  understand  document  retrieval  and  how  it  works,  compare  your  collec¬ 
tion  of  document  files  to  a  library  of  books. 

You  use  a  book  library  in  either  of  two  ways.  If  you're  simply  browsing,  you 
wander  here  and  there  among  the  books,  picking  them  up,  leafing  through  them,  and 
putting  them  back  if  they  don't  interest  you.  With  Word,  the  equivalent  would  be  load¬ 
ing  documents  more  or  less  at  random  and  scanning  them  to  see  what  they  contain. 

Often,  though,  you  need  information  about  a  particular  topic,  or  you  are  searching 
for  a  special  title.  Then  you  use  a  library's  card  catalog  as  a  guide  to  either  the  books 
on  the  topic  you're  researching  or  the  exact  title  you  want.  With  Word,  the  equivalent 
would  be  using  the  document-retrieval  feature. 

Your  Word-based  equivalent  of  a  card  in  the  card  catalog  is  called  a  summary  sheet. 
You  fill  out  a  summary  sheet  for  each  document  you  want  to  "catalog,"  either  when 
you  first  save  the  document  or  whenever  else  you  like.  You  can  update  a  summary 
sheet  as  needed. 
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Then  you  can  use  the  Library  Document-retrieval  command  to  search  for  docu¬ 
ments  that  match  any  of  several  criteria,  including  author,  date  of  creation,  and  date  of 
last  revision.  You  can  also  tell  Word  to  search  for  key  words  you  included  in  the  sum¬ 
mary  sheet.  You  can  tell  it  to  search  the  text  of  specified  documents  for  up  to  256  char¬ 
acters  (about  40  words)  that  you  want  to  find.  You  can  even  tell  Word  to  use  some 
judgment  in  its  search  and  find  only  those  documents  that  match  this  or  that,  this  and 
that,  or  this  but  not  that,  or  only  those  documents  created  earlier  than  or  later  than  a  date 
you  specify. 

Besides  using  the  Library  Document-retrieval  command  to  search  for  documents 
by  searching  summary  sheets,  you  can  use  the  command  to  copy,  move,  or  delete  indi¬ 
vidual  documents  or  sets  of  documents.  These  powers,  new  in  Word  5.0,  broaden  the 
feature's  document-management  functions. 

FILLING  IN  A  SUMMARY  SHEET 

Unless  you've  chosen  No  in  the  summary  sheet  field  of  the  Options  command  or 
you  are  saving  a  document  in  other  than  Word  format,  Word  displays  the  following 
fill-in  fields  the  first  time  you  save  a  new  document: 

SUMMARY  INFORMATION 

title:  |  version  number: 

author:  creation  date:  03/09/89 

operator:  revision  date:  03/09/89 

keywords : 
comments : 


When  you  fill  in  some  or  all  of  these  fields  and  press  Enter,  you  have  attached  a 
summary  sheet  to  your  document. 

NOTE:  To  update  the  fields  in  a  previously  completed  summary  sheet,  or  to 
create  a  summary  sheet  for  a  document  that  was  saved  without  one,  you  use  the  con¬ 
ventions  described  here,  but  you  gain  access  to  the  summary  sheet  by  using  the  Li¬ 
brary  Document-retrieval  Update  command,  as  described  later  in  the  chapter. 

title.  Type  a  title  for  your  document  in  this  field.  This  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
identify  the  contents  of  a  document  more  fully  than  you  can  with  a  filename.  You  can 
use  up  to  40  characters,  including  spaces  and  punctuation.  For  example,  if  a  filename 
is  WINDDIR,  the  title  in  the  summary  sheet  could  be  Wind  Direction  and  Airline  Travel 
Times.  Or,  if  the  document  is  one  of  several  that  will  be  combined  to  create  a  larger 
document,  you  might  want  to  identify  it  as  something  like  Watershed  Dam  Proposal;  Sect. 
6,  Equip.  The  title  is  for  your  use  rather  than  Word's,  because  it  is  not  one  of  the  fields 
you  can  search  by  using  the  Library  Document-retrieval  command.  Use  it  to  identify 
the  document  clearly. 

author.  Identify  the  author(s)  of  the  document  in  this  field.  Because  the  limit  is  40 
characters,  you  can  include  more  than  an  author's  name;  for  example,  Milton  (sect  1-4) 
Eliot  (sect  5-9).  Even  though  you  include  such  extra  information.  Word  can  still  manage 
to  find  any  author's  name  in  a  search. 
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operator .  If  documents  are  word-processed  or  otherwise  handled  by  someone 
other  than  the  author,  identify  the  person  in  this  field.  Here,  too,  the  limit  is  40 
characters. 

keywords.  Type  as  many  key  words  as  you  want  in  this  field,  up  to  80  characters. 
You  can  separate  key  words  with  spaces  or  with  punctuation  marks  such  as  commas 
or  semicolons.  If  you  type  too  many  characters.  Word  displays  the  message  Response 
too  long.  If  you  press  the  Enter  key  when  this  message  is  displayed,  Word  accepts  the 
first  80  characters  you  typed  and  ignores  the  remainder. 

comments.  Type  your  comments  in  this  field.  Word  accepts  up  to  256  characters. 
As  with  the  keywords  field.  Word  will  tell  you  Response  too  long  if  you  become  too  ver¬ 
bose.  It  will,  however,  accept  the  first  256  characters  you  typed  if  you  don't  edit 
the  comment. 

version  number.  Type  up  to  10  characters  to  distinguish  between  the  first  and 
subsequent  versions  of  a  document. 

creation  date.  Word  always  records  the  date  of  creation,  even  if  you  have  the  sum¬ 
mary  sheet  field  of  the  Options  command  set  to  No.  If  this  field  is  set  to  Yes  and  you 
save  a  new  document.  Word  proposes  the  current  date  as  the  date  of  creation  and  uses 
whatever  date  format  you  specified  with  the  Options  command.  If  you  must  type  an¬ 
other  date — for  example,  because  your  computer  does  not  keep  the  date  current — use 
the  same  format  Word  is  using.  You  can  type  hyphens  instead  of  slashes,  and  you  can 
omit  a  zero  in  front  of  single-digit  month  numbers,  but  otherwise  you  must  follow 
Word's  lead.  Thus,  if  Word  displayed  March  5, 1989,  as  03/05/89 ,  you  could  type  the  date 
as  3/5/89  or  3-5-89,  but  not  as  3/5/1989, 5/3/89,  or  5  Mar  89.  Any  of  these  "incorrect"  formats 
would  cause  Word  to  highlight  the  date  you  typed  and  display  the  message  Not  a 


valid  date. 


revision  date.  Just  as  it  automatically  logs  the  date  of  creation.  Word  changes  the 
date  of  revision  whenever  you  resave  an  existing  document,  whether  or  not  the  sum¬ 
mary  sheet  field  of  the  Options  command  is  set  to  Yes.  When  you  save  a  new  document, 
the  revision  date  Word  displays  is  the  same  as  the  creation  date.  Type  a  different  date 
if  necessary,  but  follow  the  format  Word  uses. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  completed  summary  sheet,  filled  out  when  Word  dis¬ 
played  the  summary-sheet  fields  after  the  Transfer  Save  command  was  chosen  to  save 
a  new  document: 


SUMMARY  INFORMATION 

title:  The  Lure  of  Hot  Air  Balloons 
author:  Randall,  Tallchief 
operator:  Sebastian 


version  number:  H 
creation  date:  03/19/89 
revision  date:  03/19/89 


keywords:  wind  speed,  navigation,  landing  sites,  racing,  training 
comments:  for  Balloon  Uistas  magazine 


When  you  press  the  Enter  key  to  complete  the  save.  Word  stores  the  summary 
sheet  on  disk  as  part  of  the  file  and,  as  part  of  its  routine,  adds  the  number  of  text  char¬ 
acters  in  the  document.  You  see  this  entry  whenever  you  print  a  summary  sheet,  or 
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when  you  print,  update,  or  view  a  summary  sheet  with  the  commands  on  the  Library 
Document-retrieval  submenu. 

NOTE:  The  number  of  characters  Word  reports  differs  from  the  file  size  your 
operating  system  reports.  Word's  character  count  is,  in  fact,  a  more  accurate  indicator 
because  it  excludes  formatting  characters  and  other  codes  and  also  because  the  file 
size,  in  bytes,  shown  in  a  directory  listing  can  include  a  little  bit  of  extra  storage  space 
allotted  to,  but  not  used  by,  the  file  itself. 

You  can  use  the  information  in  summary  sheets  to  find  and  display  the  names  of 
files  that  match  criteria  you  specify.  But  you  can  also: 

♦  Print  a  document's  summary  sheet  and  circulate  it  with  the  document  itself 
as  a  quick  reference  for  reviewers.  You  specify  whether  a  summary  sheet  is 
printed  when  you  print  its  document  by  setting  the  summary  sheet  field  of  the 
Print  Options  command.  You  can  also  print  a  summary  sheet  by  using  the 
document-retrieval  menu's  Print  command. 

♦  Print  and  bind  summary  sheets  and  keep  them  as  a  paper-based  log  of  all  the 
Word  documents  on  your  system's  disks  and  in  all  its  directories. 

♦  File  printed  copies  of  summary  sheets  along  with  the  documents  you  archive  on 
disk  or  tape  for  a  more  descriptive  record  of  their  contents  than  a  simple  list  of 
filenames  can  provide. 

♦  Record  the  "genealogy"  of  a  document  by  keeping  a  copy  of  each  major  revision 
saved  under  a  different  filename.  Use  the  comments  field  of  each  version's  sum¬ 
mary  sheet  to  identify  the  source  document  and  the  reason  for  the  name  change. 

♦  Refresh  your  memory  about  a  document's  contents  by  viewing  its  summary 
sheet  on  screen.  Or  collect  your  thoughts  before  beginning  a  new  document  by 
scanning  summary  sheets  for  related  documents. 

These  are  a  few  ways  in  which  summary  sheets  by  themselves  can  prove  useful. 
And  in  combination  with  some  of  Word's  other  features,  they  can  be  even  more  power¬ 
ful.  For  example,  you  can  use  the  comments  field  to  record  the  names  of  graphics  or 
graphics  files,  spreadsheets,  or  bookmarks  that  "tag"  whole  passages  of  text  you  can 
copy  to  a  new  document.  You  can  identify  relevant  macros,  mailing  lists,  and  style 
sheets.  Or  you  can  include  "to  do"  notes  or  "see  also"  references  to  other  documents. 
Provided  you  stay  within  Word's  framework,  you  can  use  summary  sheets  in  what¬ 
ever  way  your  work  and  your  work  habits  require. 

Getting  Organized 

Even  though  it  means  extra  work  in  the  beginning,  you  might  find  that  establish¬ 
ing  guidelines  for  filling  in  summary  sheets  will  prove  most  effective  in  the  long  run, 
especially  if  document  summary  sheets  are  to  become  a  means  of  tracking  and  main¬ 
taining  records  for  documents  shared  on  a  network  or  among  a  group  of  people. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  often  share  document  files  with  coworkers,  and  you 
prefer  to  save  typing  time  by  using  your  first  and  last  initials  to  identify  yourself  as 
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the  author  of  a  document.  That's  fine,  unless  someone  else  who  uses  the  same  files 
has  the  same  initials  and  uses  them  for  the  same  purpose.  Life  can  become  even  more 
confusing  if  you  use  initials  but  some  of  your  coworkers  spell  out  their  full  names. 
Remember,  you  can  tell  Word  to  search  files  for  documents  created  by  a  particular 
person.  Simply  knowing  that  each  person  uses  a  unique  set  of  initials  or  that  everyone 
uses  only  his  or  her  last  name  can  ease  your  work  and  make  it  more  efficient. 

The  same  caution  holds  true  when  you  include  key  words — words  to  search  for — 
in  a  summary  sheet.  If  you  use  "ABC"  and  someone  else  uses  "Aardvark  Bedding 
Corporation"  to  refer  to  the  same  company,  you'll  have  to  type  both  possibilities 
whenever  you  search  for  documents  that  relate  to  that  company. 

Where  version  numbers  are  concerned,  think  not  only  about  how  you  want  to 
number  (and  date)  revisions,  but  about  where  you  want  to  indicate  that  a  document 
has  been  revised.  Should  the  reviser's  name  replace  the  author's  on  the  summary 
sheet?  Should  the  version  number  be  changed  as  well  as  the  revision  date?  Or  should 
revision  information  be  limited  to  the  date  (which  Word  updates  when  an  existing 
document  is  resaved),  with  a  descriptive  comment  added  to  the  summary  sheet? 


USING  THE  LIBRARY 
DOCUMENT-RETRIEVAL  COMMAND 


When  you  have  summary  sheets  for  your  documents,  you  can  use  the  Library 
Document-retrieval  command  to  find  a  desired  document.  As  described  in  chapters  8, 
"Using  Command  Menus,"  and  18,  "The  Family  of  Library  Commands,"  the  Library 
Document-retrieval  command  opens  a  menu  of  commands  for  using,  viewing,  and  up¬ 
dating  summary  sheets  as  well  as  for  finding  documents  that  contain  specified  text 
and  for  copying  and  deleting  collections  of  files. 

When  you  first  choose  the  Library  Document-retrieval  command,  you  notice  some 
activity  on  the  current  drive,  and  Word  displays  the  message  Searching  documents . . . 
before  it  replaces  the  normal  document  screen  with  a  display  such  as  this: 


Path:  C:VUORD 


C:\UORD\PRODUCTS.DOC 
C:\U0RD\SALEN0TE. DOC 
C: SWORDS TECHNOTE.DOC 
C: SWORDS THANKS. DOC 


C: SWORDSFUNDLISJ.DOC 
C:  SWORDS I NOITE.DOC 


C:  SWORDSMAILORDR.DOC 
C: SWORDSMEETING.DOC 
C: SWORDSPHONORDR.DOC 


C: SWORDSUSERNOTE.DOC 


DOCUMENT-RETRIEVAL:  Query  Exit  Load  Print  Update  View  Copy  Delete 


Press  spacebar  to  nark-unnark  file,  Ctr 1+spacebar  to  nark  all,  or  ESC  for  nenu 


Microsoft  Word 
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The  first  time  you  use  the  Library  Document-retrieval  command,  its  search  is  of 
the  current  drive  and  directory  specified  in  the  Transfer  Options  command.  Word 
generally  lists  the  files  it  finds  in  the  two  columns  in  the  main  portion  of  the  screen. 
The  line  at  the  top,  preceded  by  the  word  Path:,  shows  the  search  path.  Listed  across 
the  bottom  of  the  screen  are  the  eight  commands  on  the  Library  Document-retrieval 
menu.  (Copy  and  Delete  are  not  included  in  version  4.0.) 

When  the  highlight  is  in  the  main  portion  of  the  window,  you  can  move  it  with  the 
direction  keys  and  the  Home,  End,  PgUp,  and  PgDn  keys.  When  the  highlight  is  in  the 
menu,  press  the  Esc  key  to  move  it  back  to  the  list  of  filenames. 

The  commands  on  the  Library  Document-retrieval  menu,  what  they  do,  and  how 
you  use  them  are  introduced  in  Chapter  18.  In  this  chapter,  we'll  expand  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  offer  examples  and  tutorials. 

Updating  a  Summary  Sheet 

Word  updates  the  date  of  revision  and  the  character  count  listed  in  a  summary 
sheet  whenever  you  load  and  resave  the  document.  It  does  not,  however,  change  the 
contents  of  any  other  summary-sheet  field.  Doing  this  is  your  responsibility,  or  that  of 
whoever  changes  and  saves  the  document.  Just  as  you  would  not  assume  that  your 
checkbook  balance  remained  current  if  you  did  not  deduct  the  amount  of  each  check 
you  wrote,  you  cannot  assume  that  summary  sheets  are  current  unless  you  and  others 
who  use  them  take  care  to  maintain  and  revise  them  when  necessary.  Only  by  doing 
so  can  you  have  a  complete  record  of  a  document's  history,  both  for  tracking  purposes 
and  for  performing  accurate  searches  through  your  document  files. 

How  you  specify  the  summary  sheet  you  want  to  update  depends  on  whether  the 
name  of  the  file  is  in  the  list  currently  displayed  on  screen.  If  it  is  in  the  current  list, 
you  can  either  move  the  highlight  to  the  filename  and  then  choose  the  Update  com¬ 
mand,  or  you  can  choose  the  command  and  then  press  FI  to  choose  the  appropriate 
filename. 

If  the  name  of  the  file  is  in  a  different  directory  or  on  a  disk  in  a  different  drive, 
you  must  request  a  listing  of  the  files  in  that  directory  or  drive  before  choosing  the 
Update  command.  To  request  a  listing,  press  Q  for  the  Query  command  (described 
more  fully  later  in  this  chapter).  Word  displays  these  fields: 

QUERY  path:  | 
author : 
operator : 
keywords : 

creation  date:  revision  date: 

document  text : 

case:  Yes (No)  marked  files  only:  Yes (No) 

Enter  search  directories  separated  by  commas  or  press  FI  to  select  from  list 

?  Microsoft  Word 

In  this  particular  case,  the  main  field  that  concerns  you  is  path:,  which  is  high¬ 
lighted.  Type  the  drive  and  directory  for  which  you  want  to  see  a  listing  and  press 
Enter.  (To  limit  the  list  Word  displays  to  specific  files,  you  can  fill  in  any  other  fields. 
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as  described  in  the  following  section.)  Word  responds  to  your  query  by  changing  the 
display  (and  path  description)  in  the  main  portion  of  the  window  to  a  listing  of  the 
files  you  specified.  Now,  as  described  on  the  previous  page,  highlight  the  filename 
you  want  and  choose  the  Update  command,  or  choose  the  command,  press  FI,  and 
then  highlight  the  filename. 

Regardless  of  which  approach  you  take  to  get  to  the  summary  sheet.  Word  dis¬ 
plays  this  group  of  fields: 

UPDATE  SUMMARY  filename:  *<!»];■!  MI 

title:  The  Lure  of  Hot  Air  Balloons  version  number:  1 

author:  Randall,  Tallchief  creation  date:  03/19/89 

operator:  Sebastian  revision  date:  03/19/89 

keywords:  wind  speed,  navigation,  landing  sites,  racing,  training 
comments:  for  Balloon  Uistas  magazine 


Aside  from  the  first  line  ( UPDATE  SUMMARY ),  the  fields  are  identical  to  the  ones 
on  the  original  summary  sheet:  They  display  whatever  information  has  already  been 
typed  in.  You  can  now  enter  new  information,  replace  existing  information,  or  edit 
existing  information.  To  add  new  words  or  otherwise  edit  the  contents  of  the  fields, 
first  press  the  F7,  F8,  F9  or  F10  key.  Then  use  F9  or  F10  to  move  the  selection,  and  press 
Del  or  type  new  characters. 


Finding  Specific  Files 

Now  we  come  to  the  main  task  of  the  document-retrieval  feature:  selective  fetch¬ 
ing.  You  might  toss  a  ball  and  tell  your  pet  dog  to  "Go  fetch."  Your  equivalent  with 
Word's  document  retrieval  is  "Query."  If  the  command  sounds  somewhat  peculiar, 
it's  only  because  Word  is  more  responsive  than  most  dogs.  Whereas  you  probably 
can't  tell  your  pet  to  go  fetch  the  red  rubber  ball  you  bought  on  September  24,  you  can 
tell  Word  to  go  find  the  name  of  the  bridge-building  proposal  you  wrote  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24  and  revised  on  October  3.  You  can  do  that  because  the  Query  command  lets 
you  narrow  the  search  by  filling  out  a  "query  sheet"  that  asks  for  filenames  that  fit 
only  certain  specifications. 

Making  files 

Beginning  with  version  5.0  of  Word,  you  can  narrow  your  search  even  before  you 
fill  in  the  query  fields  by  marking  the  files  you  want  to  include  in  the  search.  To  do  this, 
highlight  the  name  of  a  file  and  press  the  Spacebar  or  the  Enter  key;  highlight  the  next 
file  and  press  the  Spacebar  or  the  Enter  key  again;  and  so  on.  As  you  mark  each  file,  an 
asterisk  appears  to  the  left  of  the  filename.  If  you  change  your  mind  and  want  to  un¬ 
mark  a  file,  highlight  it  and  press  the  Spacebar  or  the  Enter  key  again.  To  mark  all 
files,  press  Ctrl-Spacebar;  to  unmark  all  files,  press  Shift-Ctrl-Spacebar. 

If  you  want  to  mark  files  from  more  than  one  drive  or  directory,  choose  the  Query 
command  first,  enter  the  drive  or  path  specifiers  in  the  path  field,  and  press  Enter. 
Word  will  display  files  in  all  drives  or  directories  you  specified,  and  you  can  then 
choose  those  you  want  to  mark. 
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Querying  for  documents 

When  you  choose  the  Query  command.  Word  displays  the  following  set  of  fields: 


QUERY  path:  | 
author : 
operator : 
keyuords : 

creation  date:  revision  date: 

document  text : 

case:  Yes (No)  marked  files  only:  Yes (No) 


As  you've  seen,  the  first  of  these  fields,  path,  lets  you  tell  Word  where  to  look  for 
files.  The  next  five  fields — author,  operator ,  keywords ,  creation  date,  and  revision  date — 
match  those  on  the  summary  sheets.  By  filling  in  any  combination  of  these  five  fields, 
you  tell  Word  what  information  to  look  for  on  the  document  summary  sheets.  The 
fields  document  text  and  case  enable  you  to  search  for  text  within  the  documents  them¬ 
selves  and  to  specify  only  exact  matches  of  uppercase  and  lowercase  if  necessary.  The 
final  field,  marked  files  only,  which  appears  beginning  with  version  5.0,  lets  you  specify 
whether  the  search  is  to  apply  only  to  files  you've  marked,  as  described  earlier. 

Although  path  and  the  five  fields  that  correspond  to  fields  on  summary  sheets  look 
simple  enough  to  fill  in,  they  can  actually  make  your  search  far  more  sensitive  than  a 
first  glance  at  them  might  indicate: 

♦  You  can  specify  search  criteria  in  more  than  one  field.  For  example,  it's  one 
thing  to  be  able  to  search  the  current  directory  for  all  documents  created  by  a 
single  author,  as  you  might  do  by  simply  filling  in  the  author  field  of  the  Query 
command.  It's  another  thing  entirely  to  be  able  to  use  the  fields  to  search  mul¬ 
tiple  directories  for  letters  sent  by  several  people  to  a  particular  client,  as  you 
might  do  by  filling  in  the  path,  author,  and  keywords  fields  of  the  same  command. 
Document  retrieval  makes  both  types  of  searches  possible. 

♦  You  can  use  two  special  types  of  characters,  wildcards  and  logical  operators,  to 
fine-tune  your  search  for  files.  Wildcard  characters  are  the  familiar  ?,  which 
represents  any  single  character,  and  *,  which  represents  any  number  of  charac¬ 
ters.  These  alone  broaden  your  search  horizons  as  they  do  when  you  use  them  in 
managing  files  with  your  operating  system.  Logical  operators  let  you  tell  Word 
to  use  the  concepts  of  and,  or,  not,  less  than,  and  greater  than. 

NOTE:  Word  searches  only  documents  stored  on  disk.  If  you  are  working  on  a 
document  and  want  it  and  its  summary  sheet  included  in  the  search,  save  the  docu¬ 
ment  before  initiating  the  search.  If  you  are  conducting  a  search  of  network  files  and 
Word  displays  the  message  Query  may  be  incomplete,  this  means  that  some  documents 
in  your  search  path  are  open  and  not  available  for  inclusion  in  the  search.  You  can, 
however,  update  the  results  of  your  search  later  and  include  any  files  that  were  pre¬ 
viously  unavailable  by  pressing  Ctrl-F4. 

Pathnames 

Word  always  proposes  a  response  in  the  path  field.  The  first  time  you  use  the 
Library  Document-retrieval  command,  the  proposed  path  is  the  same  as  the  path  you 
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set  with  the  Transfer  Options  command.  You  can  change  the  search  path  by  typing 
a  new  one,  and  Word  will  remember  it,  even  from  session  to  session  so  that  it  will  be 
Word's  proposed  response  the  next  time  you  use  the  Library  Document-retrieval 
command. 

If  you  choose  the  command  because  you  want  to  search  the  current  document 
directory,  but  you  find  that  the  directory  is  not  the  one  listed  in  the  Query  field,  press 
the  Del  key  and  the  Enter  key.  Doing  this  saves  you  the  trouble  of  typing  the  path. 

Document  retrieval  can  search  for  files  in  any  directory  on  any  drive  on  your  sys¬ 
tem.  Use  the  path  field  of  the  Query  command  to  specify  where,  other  than  the  current 
directory,  you  want  Word  to  perform  its  search.  You  can  specify  as  many  directories 
as  will  fit  into  the  128-character  limit,  including  directories  above  or  below  the  current 
directory  and  disks  in  drives  other  than  the  current  drive.  Use  commas  to  separate  the 
individual  directories  in  the  path.  For  example,  type  c:\proj,  c:\biz\90  to  search  docu¬ 
ments  that  appear  in  the  PROJ  directory  of  the  C  drive  or  the  90  subdirectory  of  the  BIZ 
directory  of  the  C  drive. 

Path  specifications  are  based  on  your  operating  system's  understanding  of 
hierarchical  directories;  so,  if  you  want,  you  can  use  the  ..  shorthand  method  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  parent  directory.  For  example,  if  you  are  in  the  C:\BIZ\90  directory  and  you 
want  to  search  for  documents  in  the  C:\BIZ\89  directory,  rather  than  typing  the  entire 
directory  name,  you  can  type  .A 89 — the  two  dots  take  you  "up"  to  the  parent  direc¬ 
tory,  which  is  BIZ,  and  the  backslash  and  89  take  you  "down"  to  the  89  subdirectory. 
Use  this  method  if  you're  comfortable  with  it;  otherwise,  ignore  it. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  an  easy  way  to  specify  a  number  of  directories  in  the 
path  is  to  highlight  the  path  field  of  the  Query  command,  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list, 
and  choose  the  paths  you  want  by  navigating  through  Word's  bracketed  entries  for 
drives  and  directories.  Whenever  Word  displays  a  directory  or  drive  you  want  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  search,  highlight  its  name  on  the  screen  and  press  the  comma  key  to  add  it 
to  the  path  field.  When  you're  finished,  press  the  Tab  key  to  move  on  to  the  next  field. 

Wildcard  characters 

You  can  use  wildcards  in  place  of  specific  characters  in  any  fields  of  the  Query 
command  except  creation  date  and  revision  date  (and  case ,  which  simply  offers  a  Yes/No 
choice).  If  you  are  familiar  with  wildcards  and  system  commands,  you  know  that  the 
question  mark  (?)  can  represent  any  single  character  and  that  the  asterisk  (*)  can  rep¬ 
resent  more  than  one  character.  Thus,  b?y  can  indicate  boy ,  bay ,  or  buy,  whereas  bo*  can 
represent  anything  from  boy  to  box  to  botulism. 

With  document  retrieval,  you  can  use  these  same  wildcards  to  save  typing  time, 
to  search  for  files  with  extensions  other  than  .DOC,  or  to  finesse  your  way  through  a 
spelling  you're  not  quite  sure  of.  You  might,  for  example,  use  the  file  specification  *.  * 
as  part  of  the  path  to  indicate  all  files,  whether  or  not  they  have  the  normal  .DOC  ex¬ 
tension  Word  assigns.  Or  you  might  type  an  author's  name  as  Anders?n  if  you're  not 
certain  whether  the  spelling  is  Anderson  or  Andersen.  If  you  use  wildcards  in  the  key¬ 
words  or  document  text  fields  and  you  are  searching  for  text  that  itself  contains  either  a 
question  mark  or  an  asterisk,  type  a  caret  (A)  first:  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  A? 
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Logical  operators 

You  use  logical  operators  without  giving  them  a  second  thought.  Example:  You  go 
to  an  ice-cream  parlor  and  tell  yourself,  "I'll  have  chocolate  or  strawberry  or  butter  pe¬ 
can."  The  word  or  in  this  example  is  a  logical  operator  because  it  opens  a  number  of 
alternatives,  any  one  of  which  is  acceptable. 

Sophisticated  computer  programs  often  use  logical  operators  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose:  to  increase  your  flexibility  by  letting  the  program  evaluate  a  situation  according 
to  criteria  you  specify.  Because  you  cannot  "talk"  to  the  program  and  verbally  tell  it 
what  to  do,  logical  operators  are  represented  by  certain  characters  or  symbols.  In  the 
realm  of  document  retrieval.  Word  offers  the  following  such  operators  for  use  in  fields 
of  the  Library  Document-retrieval  command  that  accept  text: 

♦  The  tilde  (~)  means  not. 

♦  The  ampersand  (&)  or  the  space  character  means  and. 

♦  The  comma  (,)  means  or. 

To  refine  a  search  for  specific  files,  you  can  use  these  operators,  alone  or  in  logi¬ 
cally  acceptable  combinations,  in  any  of  the  following  Query  fields:  author ,  operator, 
keywords ,  creation  date ,  or  revision  date.  You  cannot  use  them  in  specifying  more  than 
one  search  path.  All  pathnames  you  list  in  the  path  field  must  be  separated  with 
commas;  otherwise.  Word  displays  the  message  Not  a  valid  directory  or  file  specification. 

Because  these  operators — including  the  space  character — have  special  meanings 
for  Word,  you  must  enclose  them  in  quotation  marks  ("")  if  you  want  them  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  literally.  Thus,  for  example,  the  key-word  specification  International  Business 
Machines  would  tell  Word  to  search  for  each  of  the  three  words  separately,  whereas 
"International  Business  Machines "  would  tell  Word  to  treat  the  three  as  a  single  item. 

If  you're  searching  for  text  that  already  includes  quotation  marks,  put  extra  quota¬ 
tion  marks  around  the  quotes  and  surround  the  entire  string  of  text  in  a  third  set  of 
quotation  marks:  """The  time  has  come,""  the  Walrus  said".  If  case  is  important — for 
example,  if  you  want  to  find  Company  but  not  company,  choose  Yes  in  the  case  field. 

To  use  more  than  one  operator,  and  to  indicate  how  they  are  to  be  evaluated,  you 
can  use  parentheses  much  as  you  do  in  telling  Word  how  to  evaluate  a  mathematical 
expression.  For  example,  typing  author  names  as  (Jones, Smith)&Lawrence  would  tell 
Word  to  find  documents  written  by  Jones  and  Lawrence  or  by  Smith  and  Lawrence 
but  not  those  written  by  Jones  and  Smith. 

Note  that  there  are  no  spaces  between  the  names  in  this  example  because  Word  in¬ 
terprets  a  space  as  a  logical  operator.  If  the  parentheses  were  moved  to  encompass  the 
last  two  names,  the  expression  would  be  Jones, (Smith&Lawrence).  In  this  case.  Word 
would  find  documents  written  either  by  Jones  or  by  both  Smith  and  Lawrence. 

When  more  than  one  logical  operator  is  present  and  parentheses  do  not  indicate 
which  part  Word  should  evaluate  first.  Word  gives  the  tilde  (~)  top  priority,  followed 
by  the  ampersand  (&)  or  space;  Word  gives  the  comma  the  lowest  priority.  So  Word 
evaluates  the  expressions  Jones, Smith&Lawrence  and  Jones, (Smith&Lawrence)  equally. 
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Word  has  two  additional  logical  operators,  although  you  can  use  them  only  in  the 
creation  date  and  revision  date  fields: 

♦  The  less-than  symbol  (<)  means  earlier  than. 

♦  The  greater-than  symbol  (>)  means  later  than. 

When  searching  for  documents  created  or  revised  on  or  about  a  certain  date,  use 
the  logical  operators  <  and  >,  either  alone,  in  combination,  or  with  another  operator, 
such  as  &.  For  example,  to  find  all  documents  created  after  (not  on)  November  11, 
1989,  you  would  specify  >11/11/89  in  the  creation  date  field.  To  find  all  documents  re¬ 
vised  between  December  7, 1988,  and  December  14, 1988,  inclusive,  you  would  type 
>12/6I88&<12/15I88  in  the  revision  date  field.  (Use  the  ampersand  in  such  expressions; 
the  space  character  does  not  work.) 

Some  sample  queries 

Often  nothing  explains  as  well  as  an  example,  so  let's  set  up  a  few  sample  sum¬ 
mary  sheets  and  see  how  to  use  paths,  wildcards,  and  logical  operators.  Our  "data¬ 
base"  will  be  a  small  one,  limited  to  the  summary  sheets  for  three  documents. 

Here's  the  first: 


filename:  A:\SAMPLE1.DOC  char  count:  42972 

title:  Cost  analysis:  overseas  mfg  version  number:  3 

author:  Johnson  Turner  Turnbull  creation  date:  11/29/88 

operator:  msk  revision  date:  03/02/89 

keywords:  cost, cost  ana lysis, overseas  mfg, trade 

comments:  detailed  analysis  of  potential  overseas  manufacturing  plant 


and  the  second: 

filename:  C:\REPORTS\PLANES\SAMPLE2.DOC  char  count:  38605 

title:  Cost  comparison:  airline  fittings  version  number:  2 

author:  Johnson  Johnston  Turnbull  creation  date:  02/26/89 

operator:  kmw  revision  date:  03/11/89 

keywords:  cost, cost  overruns 

comments:  commercial  versus  military  aircraft;  Excel  spreadsheets 


and  the  third: 

filename:  C : SREP0RTSSSAMPLE3 . DOC  char  count:  47836 

title:  Overseas  trade  and  trade  agreements  version  number:  2 

author:  Johnston  Turner  Turnbull  creation  date:  01/15/89 

operator:  kmw  revision  date:  02/24/89 

keywords:  cost , overseas  trade, trade  agreements 

comments:  feasibility  study:  lumber  and  food  products/optical  equipment 


As  you  can  see,  these  summary  sheets  represent  documents  on  different  drives 
and  in  different  directories.  Some  of  the  information,  however,  appears  in  more  than 
one  summary  sheet.  We'll  use  wildcards  and  logical  operators  to  sift  through  this 
overlapping  information  and  pinpoint  the  one  or  two  files  that  interest  us. 

1.  Notice  that  the  name  Turnbull  appears  in  the  list  of  authors  for  all  three  files. 
(Assume  that  these  are  the  only  documents  written  by  Turnbull.)  To  retrieve 
these  files  from  all  three  storage  locations,  no  matter  what  other  documents 
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are  stored  on  the  same  disks  or  in  the  same  directories,  choose  the  Query 
command,  specify  the  three  paths  by  typing  in  the  path  field  a:\,  c:\reports, 
c:\reports\planes,  and  type  Turnbull  in  the  author  field.  Word  displays: 


Path:  ftAjCiNJffiTORTS^CiSREPORTSSPL^HES 


A:\SAMPLE1.DOC 


C:\REPORTS\SAMPLE3.DOC 


C :  \REP0RTSSPLANES\SAMPLE2 . DOC 


2.  Suppose,  now,  you  want  only  the  documents  to  which  both  Johnson  and 
Turnbull  contributed.  Type  Johnson&Turnbull  in  the  author  field,  and  Word 
displays: 


Path:  ftiSjCiNJtEPORTSjCiNJREPORTSSPLAHES 


A:\SAMPLE1.DOC 


C :  SREP0RTSSPLANESSSAMPLE2 . DOC 


3.  Suppose  you  know  that  either  Johnson  or  Johnston  contributed  to  a  document 
on  overseas  trade.  Type  John  *  in  the  author  field  and  type  "overseas  trade"  in  the 
keywords  field.  (The  quotation  marks  eliminate  such  related  terms  as  trade  and 
trade  agreements.)  Word  displays: 

Path:  ft:SX:\REPOBTSX:SBEPORTSSPLAHES 


C : SREP0RTSSSAMPLE3 . DOC 


4.  If  you  know  that  Johnson  contributed  to  a  document  on  cost  overruns,  but 
you're  not  certain  which  document  it  was,  type  Johnson  in  the  author  field  and 
"cost  overruns"  in  the  keywords  field.  Word  displays: 

Path:  A:SJC:SREPORTSJC:SREPORTS\PLMfES 


(Again,  you  place  quotation  marks  around  the  term  cost  overruns  to  tell 
Word  to  treat  the  term  as  a  unit.) 

5.  Suppose  you  want  documents  dealing  with  costs,  but  not  with  cost  overruns. 
Type  cost~"cost  overruns"  in  the  keywords  field,  and  Word  displays: 


Path :  A:SjC:SREPORTSjC:\REPQRTSSPLAMES 


A:\SAMPLE1.DOC 


C : SREP0RTSSSAMPLE3 . DOC 


6.  Now,  suppose  you  want  documents  created  after  November  29, 1988.  Type 
>11/29/88  in  the  creation  date  field,  and  Word  displays: 


Path:  A:\jC:\REPORTSjC:VREPORTSSPLAHES 


C :  SREP0RTSSSAMPLE3 . DOC 


C :  SREP0RTSSPLANESSSAMPLE2 . DOC 


7.  Finally,  to  find  all  documents  revised  on  or  after  March  1  and  on  or  before 
March  15, 1989  (for  archiving  purposes,  perhaps),  type  >2/28 / 89 & <3/16/ 89  in  the 
revision  date  field,  and  Word  displays: 

Path:  ft:\JC:\REPORTSjC:\REPORTS\PIi!>HES 


A:\SAMPLE1.DOC 


C : SREP0RTSSPLANESSSAMPLE2 . DOC 
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Searching  a  document 

Before  moving  on  to  the  remaining  commands  on  the  Library  Document-retrieval 
menu,  let's  consider  this  question:  Have  you  ever  looked  at  a  printed  document — a 
letter,  perhaps — and  wondered  where  that  document  was  stored  on  disk?  It's  frus¬ 
trating  to  search  through  file  after  file,  even  when  you  can  use  a  file's  creation  date 
(from  the  directory  listing)  to  guide  you.  It's  especially  frustrating  when  you  must 
search  through  many  similarly  named  documents  or  through  documents  in  several 
directories. 

With  document  retrieval,  the  process  can  become  much  easier,  thanks  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  text  and  case  fields  of  the  Query  command.  In  fact,  the  chapters  of  this  book  offer 
a  good  example.  On  disk,  the  chapters  are  named  CH1.DOC,  CH2.DOC,  and  so  on. 
Earlier  in  this  particular  chapter,  there  was  a  reference  to  an  ice-cream  parlor — the 
only  such  reference  in  the  book.  Suppose  it  became  necessary  to  find  the  one  file  that 
contained  that  reference.  Simple.  Searching  all  of  the  chapter  files,  with  ice-cream  parlor 
in  the  document  text  field  of  the  Query  command,  produces  the  name  of  this  file  in  a 
minute  or  so. 

Depending  on  the  number  and  size  of  the  files  involved,  a  search  through  docu¬ 
ment  text  can  take  considerably  longer  than  a  search  through  document  summary 
sheets.  One  way  you  can  shorten  the  time,  however,  is  by  specifying  short,  but  unique, 
strings  of  characters.  The  longer  the  string,  the  longer  Word  must  search  because  it  is 
seeking  all  the  characters  you  specified.  Another  way  is  to  enclose  the  string  of  charac¬ 
ters  in  quotation  marks  so  that  Word  will  search  for  it  as  a  unit. 

You  can  search  for  text  in  non- Word  files  too.  In  fact,  that's  the  only  way  to  use 
Word  to  search  the  contents  of  a  non-Word  ASCII  file  or  a  binary  file  stored  on  disk. 


The  Remaining  Document-Retrieval  Commands 

The  remaining  commands  on  the  Document-retrieval  menu  are:  Exit,  Load,  Print, 
View,  Copy,  and  Delete.  These  commands  are  far  simpler  to  use  than  the  Query  and 
Update  commands  because  you  cannot  use  them  in  so  many  ways.  Of  these,  the  Copy 
and  Delete  commands  stand  apart  as  document  management  tools  rather  than  as  tools 
dedicated  to  retrieving  the  names  of  documents  for  you. 

Exit 

Exit  quits  the  document-retrieval  feature  and  returns  you  to  the  normal  Word 
screen.  Remember  that  when  you  perform  a  search  and  then  use  the  Exit  command  to 
leave  document  retrieval,  the  fields  you  filled  in  for  the  Query  command  remain;  they 
are  not  automatically  wiped  clean.  If  you  frequently  move  in  and  out  of  document 
retrieval,  especially  if  your  searches  tend  to  be  lengthy,  you  might  want  to  "reset"  the 
fields  of  the  Query  command  before  exiting.  You  might,  for  example,  set  the  path  back 
to  the  current  directory  and  eliminate  the  contents  of  the  remaining  fields  by  high¬ 
lighting  each  and  pressing  the  Del  key.  You  can  easily  write  a  macro  to  do  this  for  you. 
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Load 


LOAD  filename:  |  read  only:  Yes (No) 

The  Load  command  works  like  the  Edit  menu's  Transfer  Load  command.  Simply 
highlight  the  file  of  your  choice  in  the  list  Word  displays  and  choose  the  Load  command. 
Word  then  exits  document  retrieval,  returns  to  its  normal  document  window,  and  loads 
the  file  you  requested.  If  a  file  is  already  displayed  in  the  window  and  it  contains  un¬ 
saved  changes.  Word  prompts  you  to  save  before  displaying  the  new  document. 

NOTE:  If  you  are  using  Word  on  a  network,  you  might  see  the  message  File  is  in  use 
when  you  attempt  to  load  a  document.  If  this  happens,  it  means  someone  else  is  using  the 
file  and  has  set  the  read-only  field  to  No,  meaning  access  to  the  file  is  denied.  You  must 
wait  until  the  file  has  been  saved  to  disk  and  has  been  made  available  to  other  users.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  see  the  message  File  is  read-only,  that  means  you  can  look  at  the  file 
and  edit  it,  but  you  cannot  save  any  changes  unless  you  save  your  version  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  under  a  different  filename.  If  you  encounter  either  of  these  situations  and  must 
have  immediate  access  to  a  particular  file,  check  with  your  network  administrator. 

Print 


PRINT  marked  files:  sflTBETO  Document  Both 


You  use  the  Print  command  to  print  summary  sheets,  documents,  or  both.  The  com¬ 
mand  can  be  particularly  useful  when  you  want  to  print  a  succession  of  summary  sheets 
or  documents  because  it  lets  you  choose  one  file  or  many.  Beginning  with  version  5.0  of 
Word,  you  mark  the  files  for  printing  as  described  earlier;  in  version  4.0,  you  use  the 
range  field  to  select  either  the  highlighted  file  ( Selection )  or  every  file  (All)  in  the  window. 

NOTE:  Choosing  Both  in  the  print  field  is  equivalent  to  choosing  the  Edit  menu's 
Print  Options  command  and  setting  the  summary  sheet  field  to  Yes.  In  either  case,  Word 
prints  both  the  document  and  the  summary  sheet. 

You  can  format  the  characters  (not  the  lines)  in  a  summary  sheet  before  print¬ 
ing  by  creating  a  style  sheet  and  using  the  dedicated  character  style  Summary  Info. 
This  lets  you,  for  example,  control  in  which  font  summary  sheets  print.  The  layout 
of  the  lines  in  a  summary  sheet  is  determined  by  Word  and  cannot  be  affected  by 
paragraph-formatting  commands. 

View 


UIEU :  Long  Full 

Sort  by : (Directory ) Author  Operator  Reuision_date  Creat ion_date  Size 


The  View  command  enables  you  to  choose  how  much  information  about  a  file  you 
want  to  see  and  also  enables  you  to  organize  the  files  listed  in  the  document-retrieval 
window. 

Choose  Short  to  see  a  two-column  list  of  filenames  in  the  search  path(s)  displayed 
at  the  top  of  the  screen.  Word  displays  both  the  path  and  filename  for  each  file,  to  a 
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limit  of  39  characters;  if  any  path  and  filenames  are  too  long  to  fit.  Word  displays  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  path  and  filename,  omitting  part  from  the  middle  and  replac¬ 
ing  it  with  an  ellipsis  (...). 

The  Long  view  provides  one  line  of  information  about  each  file:  the  path  and  file¬ 
name  and,  from  the  summary  sheet,  the  title  and  one  other  field,  such  as  author. 

(Which  field  depends  on  how  the  Sort  by  field  is  set.) 

The  Full  view  is  the  most  detailed.  When  you  choose  this  view,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  display  window  is  replaced  with  a  display  of  the  summary-sheet  fields,  like  this: 


filename:  C:\UORD\BALLOON.DOC 
title:  The  Lure  of  Hot  Air  Balloons 
author :  Randa 1 1 ,  Ta 1 1 ch i ef 
operator:  Sebastian 


char  count:  37290 
version  number:  1 
creation  date:  03/19/89 
revision  date:  03/19/89 


keywords:  wind  speed,  navigation,  landing  sites,  racing,  training 
comments:  for  Balloon  Vistas  magazine 


Notice  that  one  line  of  information  is  displayed  for  the  keywords  and  comments 
fields.  If  you  need  to  see  the  end  of  a  list  of  key  words  or  the  remainder  of  a  comment 
that  is  truncated  here,  use  the  Update  command  to  view  the  entire  summary  sheet. 

The  Sort  by  field  of  this  command  lets  you  control  the  order  of  the  document 
names  that  Word  finds.  (If  you  are  familiar  with  Microsoft  Windows,  these  options 
should  be  self-explanatory.)  You  can  tell  Word  whether  to  list  the  files  on  the  screen 
sorted  by  directory,  author,  operator,  revision  date,  creation  date,  or  size.  Word's  nor¬ 
mal  display  is  by  directory. 

Drives  appear  in  alphabetic  order.  On  any  particular  drive,  files  in  the  root  direc¬ 
tory  are  listed  first,  followed  by  directories  and  subdirectories,  again  in  alphabetic 
order.  Within  each  of  these  major  groupings,  files,  too,  are  listed  alphabetically. 

In  addition,  the  Sort  by  field  controls  which  summary  sheet  field  other  than  title 
Word  displays  when  the  View  command  is  set  to  long.  For  example,  if  Sort  by  is  set  to 
Directory ,  Word  displays  the  author  and  title  fields.  If  Sort  by  is  set  to  Size ,  Word  dis¬ 
plays  the  charcount  and  title  fields. 

Copy  and  Delete 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  Copy  and  Delete  commands  are  included  on  the 
document-retrieval  menu  to  help  you  manage  files  much  as  you  do  with  your  operat¬ 
ing  system's  Copy  and  Delete  commands.  In  fact,  whether  or  not  you've  ever  filled  out 
summary  sheets  for  your  documents,  these  commands  give  you  a  rapid  means  of  mov¬ 
ing  or  deleting  document  files  because  Word's  document-retrieval  feature  lists  all 
specified  documents  in  a  drive  or  directory,  even  if  their  summary  sheets  are  nonexis¬ 
tent,  minimal,  or  outdated. 

In  reverse  order,  let's  begin  with  the  Delete  command.  It's  simple  because  there's 
nothing  to  do  other  than  choose  the  name  of  the  file  you  want  to  delete: 


DELETE : 


Enter  V  to  confirm  deletion  of  marked  files  | 
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Note,  however,  that  you  must  mark  the  file  or  files  for  deletion  before  you  choose 
the  Delete  command.  This  is  Word's  way  of  protecting  you  from  your  own  mistakes. 
Before  you  execute  this  command,  be  certain  the  file(s)  you  marked  are  true  candi¬ 
dates  for  deletion. 

Although  the  Delete  command  is  a  quick  way  of  eliminating  old  or  unwanted 
files,  you  might  prefer  to  copy  files  elsewhere  before  deleting  them  from  the  current 
drive  or  directory.  For  this,  you  use  the  Copy  command: 

COPY  narked  files  to  dr iue/di rectory :  | 

delete  files  after  copy:  Yes (No)  copy  style  sheets:  Yes (No) 

The  Document-retrieval  menu's  Copy  command  could  actually  be  called  a  Move 
command  or  an  Archive  command  because  it  enables  you  to  move  marked  files  and  their 
associated  style  sheets  to  another  drive  or  directory.  You  can  choose  candidates  for  copy¬ 
ing  by  using  the  Query  command  and  specifying  authors,  revision  dates,  creation  dates, 
and  so  on.  When  an  appropriate  list  is  displayed,  choose  the  files  you  want  to  copy  by 
highlighting  them  and  marking  them  with  Spacebar  or  Enter. 

After  you  choose  the  Copy  command,  choose  Yes  in  the  delete  files  after  copy  field  to 
copy  the  marked  files  to  the  disk  or  directory  you  specify  and  also  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  original  storage  location.  (Style  sheets,  however,  remain;  to  eliminate  them, 
use  the  Query  command  and  list  style  sheets  by  specifying  files  with  the  extension 
.STY,  and  then  use  the  Delete  command  to  remove  them.) 

The  Copy  command,  perhaps  more  than  most  Word  commands,  is  one  with  which 
you  should  experiment,  especially  if  your  document  files  and  directories  are  becom¬ 
ing  unwieldy  or  downright  unmanageable.  Do,  however: 

♦  Be  certain  that  the  disk  in  the  target  drive  is  formatted  or  that  the  directory 
to  which  you  are  copying  exists  and  does  not  contain  identically  named  files. 

♦  Set  the  delete  files  after  copy  field  to  No  until  you  are  certain  you  know  how  the 
command  works.  The  chances  of  losing  a  valuable  file  are  not  worth  the  risks 
of  experimentation. 

NOTE:  If  you  are  using  Word  on  a  network,  any  locked  files  you  specify  cannot 
be  copied.  They  do,  however,  remain  marked  until  you  either  copy  or  unmark  them. 

Don't  overlook 

Document  retrieval  is  a  fast,  effective,  and  flexible  way  to  manage  document  files. 
But  don't  forget  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  computer  program.  That  means  that  you 
must,  to  some  extent,  think  like  one.  You  obviously  don't  have  to  become  mechanical  or 
single-minded,  but  it  helps  to  remember  that  computer  programs  are  not  capable  of 
understanding  nuances  of  thought  or  language.  Treat  the  document-retrieval  feature  as 
a  willing,  but  utterly  literal,  servant.  Then,  at  those  times  when  you  know  it  should  have 
found  the  file  you're  looking  for,  you'll  be  able  to  step  back  and  reexamine  your  query 
(especially  your  use  of  logical  operators,  quotation  marks,  and  parentheses),  and  you'll 
probably  find  that  you  didn't  phrase  your  query  quite  the  way  you  should  have. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-THREE 


Power  Tools: 
Multiple  Windows 


The  idea  behind  multiple  windows  is  to  enable  you  to  view  more  than  one  docu¬ 
ment  or  perform  more  than  one  task  at  the  same  time,  much  as  you  would  spread 
papers  out  over  your  desktop.  But  your  computer  screen  is  a  fraction  of  the  size  of 
your  desktop.  So,  clever  or  not,  multiple  windows  aren't  of  much  practical  use  until 
you  learn  to  manage  them.  Windows  that  serve  as  little  more  than  peepholes  into  a 
document  can  prove  to  be  more  nuisance  than  necessity. 

Zooming  Word's  windows  usually  is  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  to  opti¬ 
mize  your  use  of  screen  space.  Like  stacking  papers  on  your  desk,  zooming  windows 
helps  keep  clutter  out  of  your  way  yet  allows  quick  access  to  documents  you  need. 
Zooming  might  be  the  only  windowing  technique  you  ever  need. 

Sometimes,  though,  you  want  to  be  able  to  compare  documents  side  by  side  or  to 
keep  the  electronic  equivalent  of  a  notepad  close  at  hand.  At  such  times,  you  want  to 
"spread  out"  and  keep  more  than  one  window  open  on  the  screen.  Because  you  can  ill 
afford  to  chop  what  space  is  there  into  awkward  little  areas,  this  chapter  offers  some 
techniques  for  using  and  managing  multiple  on-screen  windows. 

I  use  four  basic  techniques,  each  a  different  approach  to  the  problem  of  how  to  ap¬ 
portion  screen  space  among  windows.  They  are: 

♦  Zooming  a  window  so  that  it  takes  up  the  entire  screen  area. 

♦  Resizing  windows  freely  so  that  whichever  one  you  are  working  in  is  of  ample 
size  to  suit  your  needs. 

♦  Reformatting  documents  temporarily  to  fit  in  smaller  windows. 

♦  Opening  a  temporary  window  to  meet  a  specific  need  and  closing  it  promptly 
when  it's  no  longer  needed. 
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A  widely  known  fifth  technique,  scrolling  horizontally,  lets  you  read  lines  that  are 
longer  than  a  window  is  wide.  An  easy  way  to  scroll  horizontally  is  with  the  Home 
and  End  keys.  Horizontal  scrolling  is  confusing  compared  to  any  of  the  four  preceding 
approaches  because  it  forces  you  to  shift  the  window's  display  back  and  forth,  to  the 
right  and  left,  for  each  line  in  a  document  that's  wider  than  the  window. 

With  any  of  these  techniques,  including  horizontal  scrolling,  you  might  get  more 
satisfactory  results  by  setting  the  show  line  breaks  field  of  the  Options  command  to 
Yes — for  example,  to  maximize  use  of  screen  space  when  one  window  is  displayed 
above  another.  If  you're  using  In,  Cm,  or  P10  as  a  unit  of  measure,  temporarily  chang¬ 
ing  to  P12  or  Pt  causes  Word  to  display  more  characters  on  each  line  when  show  line 
breaks  is  set  to  Yes ;  conversely,  changing  from  P12  or  Pt  to  In,  Cm,  or  P10  causes  Word  to 
display  fewer  characters  on  each  line.  (If  you  try  this,  remember  to  change  the  setting 
back  to  the  original  before  you  print.) 

If  you  are  using  version  5.0  or  later  and  your  hardware  allows,  you  can  also  experi¬ 
ment  with  different  display  modes  (25, 43,  or  50  lines  per  screen  in  text  or  graphics 
mode)  by  changing  the  setting  in  the  display  mode  field  of  the  Options  command.  Or,  if 
you  are  working  with  side-by-side  paragraphs  or  multiple-column  documents,  you 
can  set  the  show  layout  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes.  This  will  help  eliminate 
unnecessary  distraction,  even  though  it  does  slow  Word's  performance  somewhat. 

You  can  use  windows  effectively  without  a  mouse,  but  not  always  as  easily.  By 
way  of  analogy,  a  mouse  makes  the  difference  between  using  a  pencil  to  draw  a  line  or 
a  shape  exactly  where  you  want  it  and  having  to  describe,  through  a  set  of  instruc¬ 
tions  (commands),  where  you  want  the  line  to  be. 

Let's  look  at  each  of  the  four  most  useful  techniques  for  making  the  most  of  mul¬ 
tiple  windows,  beginning  with  zooming. 

ZOOMING  WINDOWS 

A  zoomed  window  is  nothing  special  to  see,  and  that's  its  beauty.  It  looks  like  any 
normal  Word  window  that  takes  up  the  full  screen.  What  makes  a  zoomed  window 
special  is  that  one  or  more  other  windows  are  hidden  "behind"  it,  out  of  sight  but 
available  almost  instantly.  To  zoom  or  unzoom  windows,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and 
press  FI. 

When  a  window  is  zoomed,  your  situation  is,  in  some  ways,  as  if  you  were  using 
more  than  one  copy  of  Word.  You  can  imagine  yourself  in  a  swivel  chair,  swinging 
from  screen  to  screen  as  you  work  on  different  documents.  But  zooming  is  better  than 
having  more  than  one  copy  because  you  can  move  from  screen  to  screen  so  easily  and 
because  you  can  transfer  information  between  screens  by  copying  or  deleting  text 
from  one  and  inserting  it  in  another. 

With  a  little  experience,  you  might  find  that  zooming  is  all  you  ever  need  to  know 
about  multiple  windows — and  you  might  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without 
them  before. 

In  addition,  you'll  probably  discover  creative  uses  for  the  feature.  For  example, 
have  you  ever  tried  to  compare  two  documents  that  were  almost  but  not  quite  identi¬ 
cal?  Finding  the  differences  can  be  a  tedious,  line-by-line  experience.  But  you  can 
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make  it  less  so  by  putting  zoomed  windows  to  the  task:  Place  each  document  in  a 
zoomed  window,  be  sure  the  first  sentence  of  each  is  on  the  same  line  of  the  screen, 
and  then  press  the  FI  key  repeatedly  and  rapidly.  If  the  screens  are  identical,  nothing 
will  move.  But  everywhere  that  words  or  even  letters  differ,  there  will  be  flickering. 
You  can  move  quickly  through  a  long  document  by  keeping  your  left  hand  over  the  FI 
key  (to  switch  between  windows)  and  your  right  hand  over  the  PgDn  key  (to  scroll 
through  the  documents).  You  must  press  the  PgDn  key  twice,  of  course — once  for  each 
of  the  documents. 

Using  zoomed  windows  has  minor  disadvantages.  For  one,  if  line  numbering  is 
turned  on  (with  the  Options  command)  Word  can  be  sluggish  in  moving  from  one 
zoomed  window  to  another  because  it  must  calculate  line  numbers  for  the  document 
in  each  window.  Another  drawback  is  that  you  cannot  split  open  a  new  window  as 
rapidly  when  existing  windows  are  zoomed;  first  you  must  unzoom,  then  you  open 
the  new  window,  and  finally  you  zoom  again.  This  inconvenience  can  be  entirely  over¬ 
come  through  the  use  of  macros,  however.  The  "Window  Manager"  macro  in  Chapter 
30  is  a  good  place  to  start;  it  opens  a  new  window  even  when  existing  windows  are 
zoomed  or  when  several  windows  already  exist. 


RESIZING  WINDOWS 

When  you  first  begin  using  windows,  you  might  be  inclined  to  divide  the  screen 
evenly  into  two  vertical  windows.  Experience  soon  shows,  however,  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  relatively  ineffective  because  neither  window  is  wide  enough  to  display  the 
full  width  of  a  document  and  you  must  constantly  scroll  horizontally  in  each  window 
to  read  full  lines. 


LI  ■■■■!■■■■  1 . 2 . 3 . 

The  First  Docun 

Qhis  is  the  FIRST  document.  Thi 
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Instead,  make  the  split  at  the  far-right  edge  of  the  screen,  beyond  the  edge  of  your 
text,  and  move  the  border  freely  from  side  to  side,  as  your  attention  shifts  from  one 
document: 
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Keeping  a  second  window  open  at  the  side  of  the  screen,  always  ready  to  be 
pulled  into  place,  is  especially  handy  for  notes  or  any  simple  list  or  document.  Because 
passages  can  be  moved  or  copied  between  the  windows,  a  second  window  can  even  be 
used  for  collecting  entries  for  a  simple  index,  collecting  terms  for  a  glossary,  or  com¬ 
piling  names  for  a  mailing  list.  For  fast  reference,  you  can  also  display  another  part  of 
the  same  document  in  the  second  window. 

Documents  usually  don't  take  up  the  full  width  of  the  screen,  so  you  don't  sacri¬ 
fice  anything  by  having  a  few  columns  at  the  right  edge  devoted  to  another  window. 
Neither  the  selection  nor  the  scrap  changes  when  you  move  a  window  border. 

Recall  that  you  move  a  vertical  window  border  back  and  forth  horizontally  on  the 
screen  by  moving  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  left  window.  It's  easy  with  the  mouse. 
Simply  grab  the  corner  by  holding  down  either  button,  and  pull  the  corner  across  the 
screen.  In  the  previous  illustration,  the  window  border  was  pulled  across  the  screen  as 
far  to  the  left  as  possible. 

There's  a  little  more  to  moving  a  window  border  with  the  keyboard  and  the  three 
fields  of  the  Window  Move  command: 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  #:  to  row:  column: 

When  you're  dealing  with  two  vertical  windows,  the  left  window  is  always  Win¬ 
dow  1.  Choose  the  Window  Move  command  and  type  1  in  the  first  field  if  it  isn't 
already  shown.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  or  the  Tab  key  twice  to  move  to  the 
column  field,  and  then  type  either  0  to  move  the  border  to  the  far  left  or  100  to  move  the 
border  to  the  far  right. 

Word  can't  really  move  the  border  to  either  0  or  100,  but  these  instructions  cause 
the  border  to  move  as  far  as  possible.  Zero  and  100  are  easy  to  remember.  If  necessary, 
after  moving  a  border,  use  the  FI  key  to  move  the  selection  to  a  different  window,  and 
use  the  Home  key  to  bring  the  beginnings  of  lines  into  view  in  a  window. 

Cornering 

Sacrifice  three  lines  of  your  screen  to  additional  window  borders,  and  you  can  use 
four  windows  almost  as  readily  as  you  can  use  two.  After  splitting  the  screen  ver¬ 
tically,  split  each  of  the  vertical  windows  horizontally.  Again,  don't  put  the  borders  in 
the  middle  of  the  screen,  where  they  would  divide  your  workspace  evenly.  Instead, 
put  the  new  horizontal  splits  near  the  tops  or  bottoms  of  the  existing  two  windows, 
and  move  the  borders  up  or  down  as  need  dictates.  In  the  following  example,  the  splits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  but  could  as  easily  be  at  the  top. 
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COMMAND:  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
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I  call  this  method  "cornering"  because  each  of  the  four  windows  is  rooted  to  a 
corner.  The  idea  is  to  push  the  three  windows  you're  not  working  in  at  a  particular 
moment  to  the  corners  of  the  screen,  leaving  one  window  dominant.  The  underlying 
philosophy  is  that  a  window  should  take  up  significant  space  only  when  it  is  in  use. 
For  the  same  reason,  consider  keeping  footnote /annotation  windows  small  and  ex¬ 
panding  them  only  to  read  or  enter  footnote  or  annotation  text. 

Cornering,  then,  as  you  see  in  the  following  illustrations,  lets  you  shift  the  borders 
of  windows  quickly . . . 
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Each  window  can  contain  a  separate  document,  different  views  of  the  same  docu¬ 
ment,  or  a  combination.  For  example,  the  availability  of  four  windows  lets  you  refer  to 
and  work  on  a  table  of  contents,  a  chapter,  a  bibliography,  and  a  file  of  notes  all  at 
once — or  a  sales  letter,  a  proposal,  a  schedule  of  delivery  dates,  and  reference 
materials — or  three  sections  of  a  term  paper  and  an  outline.  As  ideas  come  to  you,  you 
can  shift  to  a  different  window  temporarily,  exactly  as  you  might  jot  different  ideas  on 
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different  notepads.  By  the  same  token,  you  can  put  three  views  of  the  same  document 
in  different  windows — a  normal  view  in  one,  a  view  with  hidden  text  showing  in  an¬ 
other,  and  an  outline  view  in  yet  another.  Of  course,  you  can  accomplish  all  of  this 
with  zoomed  windows  too. 

Again,  the  mouse  is  the  fastest  way  to  corner.  But  using  0  and  100  in  the  fields  of 
the  Window  Move  command  makes  the  technique  for  using  the  keyboard  easy  to  re¬ 
member  and  fairly  fast  too.  Decide  which  window  you  want  dominant,  and  then 
choose  the  appropriate  instruction  or  instructions  from  among  the  following. 

NOTE:  These  instructions  assume  that  in  setting  up  the  four  windows  you  have 
made  the  vertical  window  split  before  the  horizontal  window  splits — that  is,  that  Win¬ 
dows  1  and  2  are  at  the  top  of  the  screen  and  Window  4  is  in  the  lower-right  corner. 

♦  To  make  the  window  (1)  in  the  upper-left  corner  dominant: 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower*  right  corner  of  window  #:  1  to  row:  100  column:  100 

♦  To  make  the  window  (3)  in  the  lower-left  corner  dominant: 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  #:  1  to  row:  0  column:  100 

♦  To  make  the  window  (2)  in  the  upper-right  corner  dominant,  first  try  this 
instruction: 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  #:  1  to  row:  100  column:  0 

If  that  doesn't  fully  succeed,  repeat  the  Window  Move  command  with  the 
same  row  and  column  values  (100  and  0),  but  with  the  window  number 
set  to  2 : 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  #:  2  to  row:  100  9 column :  0 

♦  To  make  the  window  (4)  in  the  lower-right  corner  dominant,  first  try  this 
instruction: 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  #:  1  to  row:  0  column:  0 

If  that  doesn't  fully  succeed,  repeat  the  Window  Move  command  with  the 
same  row  and  column  values  (both  0),  but  with  the  window  number 
set  to  2 : 

WINDOW  MOUE  lower  right  corner  of  window  tt:  2  to  row:  0  column:  0 

If  you  corner  frequently  and  you  don't  have  a  mouse,  keep  the  diagram  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  handy  to  remind  you  of  the  values  to  use  in  the  row  and  column  fields  of 
the  Window  Move  command.  Using  these  values,  you  can  make  any  corner  dominant 
as  long  as  windows  1  and  2  are  at  the  top  left  and  top  right  of  the  screen. 
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You  also  can  write  four  simple  macros,  each  of  which  causes  one  of  the  four  win¬ 
dows  to  be  dominant.  And  don't  forget  that  by  pressing  Ctrl-Fl  to  zoom,  you  cause 
one  window  to  be  dominant. 

You  can  increase  total  text  area  by  three  lines  by  turning  off  the  Edit  menu  with 
the  Options  command.  You  can  also  increase  the  number  of  lines  by  running  Word 
in  43-line  or  50-line  mode  (depending  on  your  hardware),  choosing  this  option  in  the 
display  mode  field  of  the  Options  command.  (In  versions  prior  to  5.0,  the  comparable 
method  is  to  start  Word  with  the  /h  option.) 

REFORMATTING  DOCUMENTS  TEMPORARILY 

% 

If  you  want  to  split  your  screen  vertically  yet  not  have  to  move  window  borders 
to  see  complete  lines,  you  can  temporarily  reformat  the  document  or  documents  with 
shorter  lines  that  fit  within  the  width  of  each  window.  This  lets  you  avoid  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  horizontal  scrolling. 

A  simple  and  easily  reversible  way  of  changing  line  lengths  is  with  the  width  field 
of  the  Format  Division  Margins  command.  Word  sets  this  field  at  8.5  inches  unless  you 
tell  it  otherwise.  You  might  want  to  return  to  that  setting  before  printing  the  docu¬ 
ment.  But  while  you  are  working  in  a  window  that  is  less  than  the  normal  width  of  the 
screen,  you  can  simply  tell  Word  that  the  paper  is  narrower,  and  Word  narrows  the 
text  on  the  screen  correspondingly. 

On-the-spot  experimentation  will  tell  you  what  value  to  type  in  the  width  field.  If 
you're  using  Word's  default  (built-in)  settings  for  page  size  (8.5  inches  wide)  and  char¬ 
acter  size  (12  pt),  try  changing  the  Format  Division  Margins  width  field  to  5.8".  This  will 
temporarily  cause  the  document  to  use  only  half  the  screen's  width.  Try  different 
numbers  with  differently  sized  windows.  The  proper  width  depends  on  several  vari¬ 
ables,  including  the  widths  of  your  margins,  the  font  size  of  your  document's  charac¬ 
ters,  and  how  you've  set  the  measurement  unit  and  display  mode  fields  of  the  Options 
command. 
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If  you  use  a  particular  page-width  setting  frequently,  consider  using  the  Format 
Stylesheet  Record  command  to  record  the  setting  in  a  division  style.  You  can  do  this 
easily  enough  by  recording  the  normal  page  width  as  the  standard  division  style  (the 
one  Word  automatically  applies)  and  then  switching  to  a  narrower  page  width  and 
recording  the  setting  as  an  alternative  division  style  in  the  same  style  sheet.  After 
you've  done  this,  you  can  switch  from  "window"  mode  to  normal  (or  "print")  mode 
with  a  few  keystrokes,  especially  if  both  styles  are  part  of  your  NORMAL.STY  style 
sheet.  Do,  however,  remember  to  change  the  style  back  to  the  appropriate  page  width 
before  you  print. 

OPENING  WINDOWS  TEMPORARILY 

Perhaps  the  best  use  of  Word's  windows  is  hit-and-run  editing — neither  limiting 
yourself  to  one  window  nor  keeping  several  windows  perpetually  open.  Rather,  while 
working  on  one  document,  you  briefly  open  another  window  to  perform  a  specific 
task — to  look  at  something,  to  record  an  idea,  to  search  for  text  in  the  same  document 
or  a  different  one.  Zoom  the  window  if  you  want  a  full-screen  display,  and  either  leave 
it  open  or  close  it  before  resuming  work  on  the  document. 

Pausing  work  in  one  window  to  open  another  window  temporarily  is  a  little  like 
using  a  multiple-line  telephone:  You  put  an  important  call  on  hold  to  take  care  of  some 
quick  business  on  another  line. 

Opening  a  window  temporarily  to  meet  a  specific  need  is  particularly  attractive 
on  a  network  or  on  a  hard-disk  computer  system  or  one  with  a  high-capacity  floppy 
disk  because  so  many  documents  are  available  at  any  time.  Indeed,  if  all  your  docu¬ 
ments  are  on  a  hard  disk,  you  can  add  a  thought  or  two  to  any  of  them  at  a  moment's 
notice,  diverting  your  attention  from  the  main  document  only  briefly.  You  can  use 
temporary  windows  successfully  even  on  floppy  disks  of  limited  capacity,  either  by 
grouping  relevant  documents  on  a  disk  or  by  swapping  document  disks  in  the  midst 
of  an  editing  session.  If  you  swap  disks,  you'll  encounter  an  Enter  Y  to  retry  access  mes¬ 
sage  every  time  Word  needs  access  to  a  file  on  a  different  floppy.  Swap  disks  and  then 
press  Y. 

NOTE:  If  you  use  Word  on  a  network  and  you  open  multiple  documents,  bear  in 
mind  that  those  documents,  unless  they  are  read-only  files,  cannot  be  used  by  others 
until  you  close  them.  Even  if  you  open  a  file  that  normally  allows  read /write  access 
and  set  its  status  to  read-only  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  other  users,  that  file  remains 
unavailable  for  saving  editing  changes  unless  you  and  other  users  save  the  changes 
under  different  filenames.  Follow  whatever  good-neighbor  policy  has  been  set  up  by 
your  network  administrator  and  return  unneeded  files  to  circulation  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Oversize  Tables 

Working  on  a  table  that  is  too  tall  or  too  wide  to  see  all  at  once  on  the  screen  can 
cause  confusion  and  delay.  Which  heading  goes  with  a  particular  cell  of  the  table? 
Which  stub  (left-hand  column)  goes  with  the  cell? 
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A  temporary  window  can  speed  your  work.  Split  off  a  small  horizontal  window  at 
the  top  of  the  screen  and  display  the  table's  headings  in  it.  Or  split  off  a  narrow  verti¬ 
cal  window  at  the  left  side  of  the  screen  to  display  the  stubs.  Now  you  can  scroll  through 
the  document,  referring  to  the  stationary  information  in  the  temporary  window. 


Temporary  windows  are  effective  for  gathering  and  gradually  organizing  large 
amounts  of  information — a  report  written  in  sections,  for  example.  Create  a  document 
for  each  major  topic  or  section.  At  first,  a  document  might  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  title  and  a  few  lines.  Over  time,  and  even  as  you  write  on  other  subjects,  you 
can  open  temporary  windows  and  type  ideas,  information,  and  passages  into  the  ap¬ 
propriate  documents.  This  is  the  rough  equivalent  of  sticking  sheets  of  paper  into 
filing-cabinet  drawers.  In  the  end,  your  thoughts  and  words  will  be  waiting  for  you, 
sorted  by  topic. 


A  Powerful  Place  Marker 

A  temporary  window  can  hold  your  place  in  a  document  while  you  work  else¬ 
where  in  it.  Open  a  small  window  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  side  of  the  screen  and  display 
the  text  to  which  you  want  to  return.  Use  the  remainder  of  the  screen  to  scroll  or 
search  through  the  document  and  edit  it.  To  return  to  the  place  you  "marked"  with  the 
small  window,  simply  close  the  larger  window.  (Of  course,  if  you  are  working  on  dif¬ 
ferent  documents  in  the  two  windows,  you'll  want  to  save  the  contents  of  either  win¬ 
dow  before  closing  it.) 
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Other  Tips  for  Temporary  Windows 

♦  When  you  want  to  tentatively  "delete"  a  paragraph  to  see  how  a  document 
would  read  without  it,  split  the  window  horizontally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
questioned  paragraph,  but  don't  clear  the  new  screen  (with  a  mouse,  open  the 
window  with  the  left  button).  At  this  point,  some  or  all  of  the  questioned  para¬ 
graph  will  appear  in  the  lower  window.  Press  FI  to  switch  to  the  lower  window 
and  then  press  the  PgDn  key  or  the  Down  direction  key,  or  scroll  with  the  right 
mouse  button  until  none  of  the  questioned  paragraph  shows.  Between  the  part 
of  the  document  in  the  top  window  and  the  part  in  the  bottom  window,  you  can 
read  the  document  as  if  the  paragraph  were  not  there. 

♦  As  mentioned  earlier,  you  can  use  side-by-side  windows,  one  wide  and  one  nar¬ 
row,  to  create  a  simple  index  or  to  collect  glossary  terms  (even  definitions)  or 
entries  in  a  list. 

For  a  quick  index,  copy  appropriate  entries  from  the  document  to  the  scrap 
and  then  insert  them  in  a  narrow  window  alongside  the  main  document.  If  you 
repaginate  the  document  before  you  start,  you  can  even  insert  correct  page 
numbers  by  looking  at  the  page  number  displayed  in  the  lower-left  corner  of  the 
screen  when  the  highlight  is  in  the  main  document.  To  sort  the  index  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  use  the  Library  Autosort  command  or  your  operating  system's  Sort  com¬ 
mand.  To  include  second-level  and  third-level  entries,  use  a  convention  like  this: 


Observations  of  the  great  whales 
hindered  by  the  very  nature  of  the  an 
whales  spend  most  of  their  lives  belo 
scientific  studies  gather  data  during 
they  rise  above  the  sea  surface  to  br 

Technology  is  now  being  applied 
data  can  be  gathered  while  the  whales 


Whales,  37-43*11 
Whales;  baleen,  41-43*11 
Whales;  baleen;  humpback,  41*11 
Whales;  baleen;  minke,  41-42*11 
Whales;  distribution,  37*11 
Whales;  toothed,  38,  40*11 
Whales;  toothed;  killer,  40*H 
Whales;  toothed;  sperm,  38*11 
Whaling;  39*11 


After  you've  sorted  the  index,  delete  the  name  of  the  main  entry,  replace  the 
semicolons  with  paragraph  marks,  and  format  the  entries  as  you  want,  like  this: 


1 

Whales*H 

Observations  of  the  great  whales 

baleen*H  | 

hindered  by  the  very  nature  of  the  an 

humpback,  41*11 

whales  spend  most  of  their  lives  belo 

minke,  41-42*H 

scientific  studies  gather  data  during 

distribution,  37*11  | 

they  rise  above  the  sea  surface  to  br 

toothedll 

killer,  40*11 

Technology  is  now  being  applied 

sperm ,  38*11  1 

data  can  be  gathered  while  the  whales 

Whaling,  39*11  j 

For  a  glossary,  copy  terms  from  the  main  document  to  the  second  window. 
Do  the  same  with  definitions,  if  they  occur  in  the  document,  and  use  the  Library 
Autosort  command  to  alphabetize.  For  a  list  of  any  type,  use  the  same  copy- 
and-sort  procedure  already  described. 
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♦  Use  a  temporary  window  as  a  visible  version  of  Word's  glossary.  By  clearing  a 
new  window,  you  can  place  in  it  paragraphs  or  other  text  that  you're  not  sure 
you  want  to  delete  or  that  you  might  later  want  to  insert  back  into  a  document. 

♦  When  writing  macros  for  Word,  consider  including  instructions  for  splitting 
open  a  window  temporarily.  For  example,  you  might  write  a  macro  so  that 
selected  numbers  on  the  screen  are  added  (with  the  F2  key),  the  sum  is  placed  in 
a  temporary  window  and  subjected  to  other  mathematical  calculations,  and  the 
result  is  copied  to  the  scrap  and  then  inserted  back  into  the  document  window. 
(To  get  from  the  document  window  to  the  temporary  window,  include  FI  in  the 
macro  instruction.  To  get  from  the  temporary  window  back  to  the  document 
window,  merely  include  the  Window  Close  command — Esc  WC,  2,  Enter.) 

If  you  use  Microsoft  Windows,  you  probably  know  that  you  can  run  Word  as  an 
application  within  the  Windows  environment.  You  can  also  open  multiple  windows 
within  Word  while  running  Word  under  Windows. .  .windows  within  Windows, 
so  to  speak. 


CHAPTER 


T  H  I  R 


T  Y 


FOUR 


Power  Tools:  Merge 


A  few  facts  before  we  get  on  with  the  fun: 

♦  Word's  Merge  feature  allows  you  to  create  documents  with  contents  that  vary 
by  recipient  and  circumstance.  In  other  words,  it  lets  you  create  individualized 
form  letters. 

♦  Merge  has  the  ability  to  use  "conditionals."  That  is,  it  can  decide  on  a  copy-by¬ 
copy  basis  whether  or  not  to  include  a  particular  message,  word,  or  number  in  a 
document.  Use  conditionals  thoughtfully,  and  you  can  produce  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  each  well  tailored  to  its  recipient. 

♦  Merge  can  ask  you  for  information  until  it  knows  enough  to  put  a  letter  together 
and  print  it. 

♦  Merge  can  print  a  finished  letter  for  each  person  on  your  mailing  list,  or  it  can 
print  letters  only  for  recipients  you  specify.  Merge  can  create  your  letters  one  by 
one,  in  succession,  and  print  them  as  it  goes,  or  it  can  create  the  letters  and  place 
them  in  a  separate  disk  file  for  you  to  preview  and  edit  before  printing. 

But  let's  not  get  bogged  down  in  abstractions.  The  way  to  understand  and  learn 
Merge  is  to  see  it  in  action. 


THE  SCENE 

You  are  Sarah  Torayo,  a  professional  photographer  living  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
Your  work  frequently  appears  in  Photo  Fiesta  magazine.  Most  weeks  you  receive  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  people  who  want  to  purchase  a  color  print  of  one  photograph  or  an¬ 
other.  You  used  to  spend  an  afternoon  each  week  typing  replies  and  quoting  prices. 
Soon  you  knew  most  paragraphs  by  heart. 

Then  you  bought  a  computer  and  an  elementary  word  processor,  and  your  work 
was  cut  in  half.  You  could  use  the  same  letter  over  and  over  in  different  forms  by 
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simply  changing  the  name  and  address  of  the  recipient  and  the  title  and  purchase  price 
of  the  photograph.  When  quoting  a  price  of  more  than  $150,  you'd  add  a  sentence  offer¬ 
ing  a  smaller,  less  expensive  print.  If  the  potential  customer  lived  in  Washington  State, 
you'd  include  your  phone  number  and  a  suggestion  that  he  or  she  stop  by  your  studio. 
If  the  person  lived  elsewhere,  you'd  include  only  a  vague  invitation.  Often,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  you'd  add  a  personal  comment.  So,  even  with  a  word  processor,  it  was  still  a  fair 
amount  of  work. 

Then  you  discovered  Word  and  its  Merge  feature.  Today,  your  correspondence 
takes  a  few  minutes  a  week.  You  write  a  few  letters  while  watching  television.  You  do 
a  few  more  during  a  brief  break  from  writing  a  photography  textbook. 

Merge  in  Action 

One  day,  you  answer  four  letters  while  a  friend  watches. 

Your  first  reply  is  to  Thelma  Matlow,  who  lives  in  San  Francisco.  To  begin,  you 
load  an  all-purpose  reply  letter  called  LETTER.DOC.  Then  you  execute  the  Print  Merge 
command,  and  a  moment  later  Word  begins  to  request  information,  which  you  pro¬ 
vide  item  by  item,  by  typing  a  response  in  the  RESPONSE  field  and  pressing  Enter. 

First,  Word  asks  you  to  Enter  today's  date.  You  type  March  27 , 1989. 


3SET  DATE=?  Enter  today's  date'll 
«ASK  TITLE=?  Mr.,  Ms.  or  Dr.?<n 
«ASK  FIRST=?  Enter  recipient's  first  name'll 
«ASK  LAST=?  Enter  recipient's  last  name*!] 

«ASK  STREET=?  Enter  recipient's  street  address'll 
«ASK  CIT¥=?  Enter  recipient's  city'll 

«ASK  STATE=?  Enter  recipient's  two- letter  state  abbreviation'll 

«ASK  ZIP=?  Enter  recipient's  zip  code'll 

«ASK  PH0T0=?  Which  photo  does  «TITLE»  «LAST»  want?4!! 

=  — — —  —  —  LETTER .  D0C= 

RESPONSE:  March  27,  1989  | 

Enter  today' s  date 

Pgl  Col  O  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Word  moves  to  the  next  request: 
response:  | 

Mr . ,  Ms .  or  Dr . ? 

After  you've  typed  Ms.,  Word  moves  in  turn  to  each  question  listed  on  the  screen. 
Once  the  basics  are  taken  care  of,  your  friend  sees  Word  even  begin  to  personalize  the 
questions  it  asks: 
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RESPONSE:  | 

Which  photo  does  Ms.  Mat low  want? 


You  respond: 

RESPONSE:  Moonsetl 

Which  photo  does  Ms.  Matlow  want? 


Word  continues  with  the  next  request.  You  answer  again: 

RESPONSE:  250| 

Enter  price  of  "Moonset"  (no  $  please) 

and  Word  concludes  with: 

RESPONSE:  I 

Any  personal  message  for  Thelma  Matlow? 

You  glance  again  at  Ms.  Matlow' s  stationery,  with  its  handpainted  picture  of  unicorns 
playing  Frisbee.  You  say: 

RESPONSE:  Vour  stationery  was  quite  original!| 


The  message  Formatting  page  1  appears,  your  printer  comes  to  life,  and  this  is  the 
letter  it  prints: 


March  27,  1989 


Ms.  Thelma  Matlow 

2111  Kirkham 

San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Dear  Ms.  Matlow: 

I'm  pleased  you  enjoyed  my  photograph  "Moonset"  enough 
to  want  a  copy.  Unfortunately,  my  contract  with  Photo  Fiesta 
doesn't  permit  me  to  sell  my  work  in  the  12  months  after 
publication.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  in  about  a  year. 
The  price  will  be  $250  for  an  unframed,  ll-by-14  color  print 
from  the  original  negative.  An  8-by-10  would  be  somewhat 
less. 


If  this  interests  you  please  write  again  in  several 
months.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  Seattle 
area.  I'll  gladly  show  you  some  of  my  other  work. 

Your  stationery  was  quite  original!  Thank  you  for  your 
interest. 


Sincerely, 


Observe  that  the  recipient's  full  name,  including  courtesy  title,  is  in  the  heading  oi 
the  letter.  Yet  the  salutation  ( Dear  Ms.  Matlow)  omits  the  first  name.  That's  possible 
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because,  when  it  was  quizzing  you.  Word  asked  for  the  courtesy  title,  first  name,  and 
last  name  separately.  The  name  and  price  of  the  photograph  are  included  in  the  body 
of  the  letter.  The  price  is  more  than  $150,  so,  according  to  your  usual  practice,  the  letter 
mentions  a  smaller,  less  expensive  print. 

Because  the  recipient  lives  several  hundred  miles  away,  the  second  paragraph 
contains  a  polite,  but  vague,  invitation  to  visit  your  studio.  The  concluding  paragraph 
begins  with  your  personal  message.  Now  compare  this  letter  with  the  following  three. 


The  second  letter 

Your  friend  watches  as  you  answer  Word's  inquiries  about  the  next  letter.  He 
notices  that  the  questions  are  the  same  as  before  but  Word  doesn't  request  the  date. 
"Does  the  computer  remember  the  date  from  the  first  letter?"  he  asks.  You  simply  grin 
and  type,  providing  this  information: 


TITLE 
FIRST  name 
LAST  name 
STREET  address 
CITY 
STATE 
ZIP  code 
PHOTO  name 
PRICE  in  $ 


Mr. 

Lonnie 

Blackmore 

2523  N.  Starr,  No.  2 

Tacoma 

WA 

98403 

House  of  Cards 
220 


You  don't  want  to  include  a  personal  message  to  Mr.  Blackmore,  so  you  press  the 
Enter  key  when  Word  asks: 


Any  personal  message  for  Lonnie  Blackmore? 


Almost  immediately.  Word  begins  to  print  the  second  letter: 

March  27,  1989 


Mr.  Lonnie  Blackmore 
2523  N.  Starr,  No.  2 
Tacoma,  WA  98403 

Dear  Mr.  Blackmore: 

I'm  pleased  you  enjoyed  my  photograph  "House  of  Cards" 
enough  to  want  a  copy.  Unfortunately,  my  contract  with  Photo 
Fiesta  doesn't  permit  me  to  sell  my  work  in  the  12  months 
after  publication.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  in  about  a 
year.  The  price  will  be  $220  for  an  unf rained,  ll-by-14  color 
print  from  the  original  negative.  An  8-by-10  would  be 
somewhat  less . 

Perhaps  there  is  another  photograph  you'd  like  as  well 
as  "House  of  Cards."  We  could  meet  sometime  if  you're  in 
downtown  Seattle.  I  can  be  reached  at  555-8374. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 


Sincerely, 
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This  letter  begins  exactly  like  the  letter  to  Ms.  Matlow,  except  for  the  name  and 
address  and  the  photo's  name  and  price.  But  note  that  this  letter  is  to  a  resident  of 
Washington  State,  so  the  second  paragraph  both  encourages  him  to  visit  your  studio 
and  offers  your  telephone  number.  Word  did  this  tailoring  for  you. 


The  third  and  fourth  letters 

The  third  letter  is  created  like  the  preceding  two.  You  provide  this: 


TITLE 
FIRST  name 
LAST  name 
STREET  address 
CITY 
STATE 
ZIP  code 
PHOTO  name 
PRICE  in  $ 
PERSONAL 
message 

and  Word  prints  this 


Mr. 

Will 

Gyles 

Tamiami  Trail  South 

Sarasota 

FL 

33581 

Sky  Climber 
125 

(None) 


letter: 


March  27,  1989 


Mr.  Will  Gyles 
Tamiami  Trail  South 
Sarasota,  FL  33581 

Dear  Mr.  Gyles: 

I'm  pleased  you  enjoyed  my  photograph  "Sky  Climber" 
enough  to  want  a  copy.  Unfortunately,  my  contract  with  Photo 
Fiesta  doesn't  permit  me  to  sell  my  work  in  the  12  months 
after  publication.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  in  about  a 
year.  The  price  will  be  $125  for  an  unframed,  ll-by-14  color 
print  from  the  original  negative. 

If  this  interests  you  please  write  again  in  several 
months.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  Seattle 
area,  I'll  gladly  show  you  some  of  my  other  work. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  Gyles  is  a  friend  of  your  uncle's,  so  you've  quoted  less  than  your  usual  price 
for  "Sky  Climber."  And  because  the  photograph  is  less  than  $150,  the  sentence  about 
smaller,  less  expensive  color  prints  is  not  included.  Mr.  Gyles  is  from  far-off  Florida, 
so  only  the  vague  invitation  to  visit  is  included. 

Your  fourth  and  last  letter  is  a  response  to  Dr.  Kris  Terminus,  who  has  written  to 
request  a  copy  of  "Sky  Climber"  for  his  office  waiting  room.  You  enter  the  usual  price 
for  this  photograph  and  add  a  personal  comment. 
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TITLE 
FIRST  name 
LAST  name 
STREET  address 
CITY 
STATE 
ZIP  code 
PHOTO  name 
PRICE  in  $ 
PERSONAL 


1070  S.E.  Taylor 
Port  Orchard 
WA 
98366 

Sky  Climber 
175 

I  think  you're  right.  The  photo  would  look  good 


Dr. 

Kris 

Terminus 


message 


in  a  waiting  room. 


This  letter  is  produced: 


March  27,  1989 


Dr.  Kris  Terminus 
1070  S.E.  Taylor 
Port  Orchard,  WA  98366 

Dear  Dr.  Terminus: 

I'm  pleased  you  enjoyed  my  photograph  "Sky  Climber" 
enough  to  want  a  copy.  Unfortunately,  my  contract  with  Photo 
Fiesta  doesn't  permit  me  to  sell  my  work  in  the  12  months 
after  publication.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  in  about  a 
year.  The  price  will  be  $175  for  an  unframed,  ll-by-14  color 
print  from  the  original  negative.  An  8-by-10  would  be 
somewhat  less. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  photograph  you'd  like  as  well 
as  "Sky  Climber."  We  could  meet  sometime  if  you're  in 
downtown  Seattle.  I  can  be  reached  at  555-8374. 

I  think  you're  right.  The  photo  would  look  good  in  a 
waiting  room.  Thank  you  for  your  interest. 


Sincerely, 


Because  "Sky  Climber"  is  priced  at  more  than  $150,  this  letter  mentions  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  smaller,  less  expensive  copy.  The  letter  also  contains  the  invitation  to 
Washington  residents  and  the  personal  message. 

When  this  letter  is  completed,  you  press  the  Esc  key  to  cancel  the  Print  Merge 
command.  You  spent  only  a  few  minutes  creating  the  four  letters,  and  all  you  did  was 
answer  some  questions.  Your  friend  has  watched  in  silence,  but  now  he  bursts  forth: 
"How  do  you  make  Word  do  that?" 


THE  SECRET  REVEALED 


"Making  Word  do  that"  is  a  two-step  process.  First  you  create  a  master  document, 
which  includes  instructions  and  conditionals  that  actually  make  your  document  a 
simple  program.  (Microsoft  refers  to  the  master  document  as  the  "main"  document.) 
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Then,  to  print  letters,  you  use  the  Print  Merge  command.  In  this  case,  the  master  docu¬ 
ment  LETTER.DOC  looks  like  this  on  the  screen: 

3SET  DATE=?  Enter  today's  dateSl -  1 

«ASK  TITLE=?  Mr.,  Ms.  or  Dr.?SI -  2 

«ASK  FIRST=?  Enter  recipient's  first  nameSl 
«ASK  LAST=?  Enter  recipient's  last  nameSl 
«ASK  STREET=?  Enter  recipient's  street  addressSl 
«ASK  CIT¥=?  Enter  recipient's  citySl 

«ASK  STATE=?  Enter  recipient's  two- letter  state  abbreviation^ 

«ASK  ZIP=?  Enter  recipient's  zip  codeSl 

«ASK  PH0T0=?  Which  photo  does  «TITLE»  «LAST»  want?Sl  -  3 

«ASK  PRICE=?  Enter  price  of  "«PH0T0»u  (no  $  p lease ><11 -  4 

«ASK  PERS0NAL=?  Any  personal  message  for  «FIRST»  «LAST»?S1 

SI 

«DATE»S1  -  5 


SI 

SI 

«TITLE»  «FIRST»  «LAST»S1 -  6 

«STREET»S1 -  7 

«CITy»,  «STATE»  «ZIP»S1 -  8 

Dear  «TITLE»  «LAST»:S1  -  9 


I'm  pleased  you  enjoyed  ny  photograph  M«PH0T0»,p  enough -  10 

to  want  a  copy.  Unfortunately,  ny  contract  with  Photo  Fiesta 
doesn't  permit  me  to  sell  ny  work  in  the  12  months  after 
publication.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  in  about  a  year. 

The  price  will  be  $«PRICE»  for  an  unfraned,  ll-by-14  color 

print  from  the  original  negative.  «IF  PRICE>150»  An  8-by-10 -  11 

would  be  somewhat  less .«ENDIF»S1 


«IF  STATE="WA"»Perhaps  there  is  another  photograph  -  12 

you'd  like  as  well  as  "«PH0T0».u  We  could  meet  sometime  if 
you're  in  downtown  Seattle.  I  can  be  reached  at  555- 
8374 .«ELSE»If  this  interests  you  please  write  again  in 
several  months.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Seattle  area.  I'll  gladly  show  you  some  of  my  other 
work  .«ENDIF»S1 

«IF  PERS0NAL»«PERS0NAL»  «ENDIF» Thank  you  for  your  -  13 

interest  .SI 


Sincerely,  SI 


Sarah  TorayoSl 


NOTE:  The  numbers  down  the  right  side  of  the  preceding  illustration  are  not  part 
of  the  master  document.  They  have  been  added  in  order  to  match  each  element  of  the 
on-screen  display  to  its  numbered  description  in  the  following  section. 
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Creating  the  Master  Document 

The  first  11  paragraphs  in  LETTER.DOC  are  SET  and  ASK  instructions  that,  when 
you  execute  the  Print  Merge  command,  tell  Word  to  request  from  you  the  information 
it  needs  in  order  to  personalize  the  letter.  In  LETTER.DOC,  as  in  all  merge  master  docu¬ 
ments,  special  markers  known  as  chevrons,  or  merge  delimiter  characters,  are  embedded 
in  the  document.  You  create  these  markers  by  pressing  the  ControH  key  combination 
for  the  left  marker  («)  and  the  Control-]  key  combination  for  the  right  marker  (»).  You 
can  use  a  paragraph  mark  (*[)  instead  of  a  right  marker,  but  you  must  always  precede 
an  instruction  with  the  «  left  marker. 

When  you  execute  the  Print  Merge  command.  Word  carries  out  the  instructions 
inside  the  markers  as  it  encounters  them  in  the  document.  Often  an  instruction  tells 
Word  to  draw  on  a  pool  of  information  and  use  it  in  some  way  during  printing.  In  our 
example.  Word  assembles  the  information  individually  for  each  letter  when  you 
answer  its  inquiries  about  such  things  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  letter's  recipient. 
But,  as  you'll  see  later,  you  can  also  give  Word  information  in  advance  for  a  whole 
series  of  letters. 

Let's  go  through  LETTER.DOC  a  step  at  a  time.  The  first  four  numbered  explana¬ 
tions  refer  to  the  SET  and  ASK  instructions  at  the  beginning  of  the  master  document; 
references  5  through  13  are  to  parts  of  the  letter  that  are  printed. 

SET  and  ASK  instructions  in  LETTER.DOC 

1.  «SET  DATE=?  Enter  today's  date%  The  SET  instruction  lets  you  enter  information 
that  applies  to  a  series  of  documents.  In  this  case,  the  SET  command  instructs 
Word  to  ask  you  for  text,  and  it  instructs  Word  to  assign  the  name  DATE  to  the 
text.  In  Word's  terminology,  DATE  becomes  a  field  name. 

This  instruction  could  also  have  been  written  as  an  ASK  instruction  ( «ASK 
DATE=?  Enter  today's  datef),  but  in  that  case,  you  would  have  to  enter  the  date 
again  and  again,  once  for  each  letter  you  created.  If  you  remember  that  SET  es¬ 
tablishes  a  value  that  applies  to  all  documents  in  a  series  but  ASK  establishes  a 
value  for  an  individual  document,  you  can  save  yourself  some  unnecessary 
typing  in  your  own  Merge  documents. 

Returning  to  the  SET  DATE  instruction,  notice  that  the  phrase  Enter  today's 
date  between  the  question  mark  and  the  right  marker  (in  this  case,  the  para¬ 
graph  mark  rather  than  the  chevron)  causes  Word  to  display  that  message 
when  it  asks  for  the  date.  (Look  at  the  first  example  in  this  chapter.)  The  in¬ 
struction  could  be  simplified  to  «SET  DATE=?»  or  «SET  DATE=?<H,  but  then 
Word's  only  message  to  you  would  be  the  less  informative  Enter  text.  Press 
Enter  when  done.  (The  reserved  glossary  name  dateprint  would  be  an  even 
easier  way  to  include  the  correct  date.  However,  it  would  teach  you  nothing 
about  Merge.) 

2.  «ASK  TITLE=?  Mr.,  Ms.,  or  Dr.?  %  The  ASK  instruction  is  identical  to  the  SET 
command  in  all  respects  except  that  it  causes  Word  to  make  the  inquiry  prior 
to  each  printing  of  a  letter.  In  this  case,  it  directs  Word  to  ask  you  for  the  cour¬ 
tesy  title  to  be  used  with  the  name  of  the  recipient  of  the  particular  letter.  The 
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optional  message  here  is  Mr.,  Ms.,  or  Dr.?,  but  it  could  as  easily  be  Enter  cour¬ 
tesy  title  or  any  other  appropriate  reminder.  Also,  keep  in  mind  that,  when 
using  Print  Merge  to  create  an  actual  form  letter,  you  aren't  limited  to  the 
choices  offered  in  the  message.  The  message  is  a  reminder  to  yourself,  not  a 
list  of  menu  choices,  so  Word  will  accept  Professor  or  Lt.  as  readily  as  it  accepts 
Mr.,  Ms.,  or  Dr. 

The  ASK  instructions  requesting  name,  address,  city,  state,  and  zip  code 
are  identical  in  form  to  the  ASK  TITLE  instruction.  Again,  any  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  can  end  in  either  a  right  marker  or  a  paragraph  mark. 

3.  «ASK  PHOTO=?  Which  photo  does  «TITLE»  «LAST»  want?  %  The  message  of  this 
ASK  instruction  differs  from  the  preceding  ones  because  it  refers  to  informa¬ 
tion  you  supplied  in  response  to  earlier  ASK  instructions.  When  the  message 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  the  entries  «TITLE»  and  «LAST»  are 
replaced  by  your  earlier  responses  to  the  respective  ASK  instructions.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  message  in  the  final  ASK  instruction  (do  you  want  a  personal  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  letter?)  uses  the  «FIRST»  and  «LAST»  values  established  by  earlier 
ASK  instructions. 

When  creating  a  master  document  of  your  own,  be  certain  to  establish 
values  before  trying  to  use  them  in  messages.  For  example,  if  the  ASK  PHOTO 
instruction  in  this  document  preceded  the  ASK  TITLE  or  ASK  LAST  instruction. 
Word  would  not  know  what  information  to  use  for  «TITLE»  and  «LAST»  in  the 
ASK  PHOTO  message.  Although  the  oversight  would  not  create  havoc  with 
your  system.  Word  would  respond  with  the  error  message  Unknown  field  name, 
skip  to  the  next  instruction,  and  print  the  error  message  in  your  document. 

4.  «ASK  PRICE=?  Enter  price  of"«PHOTO»"  (no  $  please)  %  The  message  of  this  ASK 
instruction  reminds  you  not  to  type  a  dollar  sign  as  part  of  the  price.  The  dol¬ 
lar  sign  already  appears  in  the  body  of  the  document,  so  if  you  type  it  here,  the 
price  in  your  document  will  be  preceded  by  two  dollar  signs,  like  this:  $$250. 
Furthermore,  a  conditional  instruction  in  LETTER.DOC  asks  Word  to  compare 
the  value  of  «PRICE»  with  the  number  150.  If  you  type  $250  instead  of  250  when 
you  establish  the  value  of  «PRICE»,  Word  becomes  confused  because  you've 
given  it  more  than  simply  a  number. 

Avoiding  unwanted  line  spacing 

Before  we  examine  the  printable  part  of  LETTER.DOC,  let's  look  again  at  its  SET 
and  ASK  instructions.  Each  concludes  with  a  paragraph  mark  (^[)  rather  than  a  right 
marker  (»).  This  maintains  the  proper  vertical  spacing  of  the  document.  If  both  the 
right  marker  and  the  paragraph  mark  ended  each  instruction,  the  Print  Merge  com¬ 
mand  would  print  a  blank  line  or  lines  of  paragraph  space  for  each. 

If  you  want  to  use  right  markers  in  SET  and  ASK  instructions,  there  are  two  other 
ways  to  ensure  that  the  instructions  aren't  treated  as  printable  paragraphs.  The  first  is 
to  leave  each  instruction  as  a  separate  paragraph,  but  use  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand  to  set  the  line  spacing,  space  before,  and  space  after  fields  to  0  for  each.  The  second 
method  is  to  run  all  the  instructions  into  a  single  paragraph. 
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«SET  DATE=?  Enter  today's  date»«ASK  TITLE=?  Mr.,  Ms.  or 
Dr.?»«ASK  FIRST=?  Enter  recipient's  first  nane»«ASK  LAST=? 

Enter  recipient's  last  name»«ASK  STREET=?  Enter  recipient's 
street  address»«ASK  CITV=?  Enter  recipient's  city»«ASK 
STATE=?  Enter  recipient's  two- letter  state  abbreviation^  ASK 
ZIP=?  Enter  recipient's  zip  code»«ASK  PH0T0=?  Which  photo 
does  «TITLE»  «LAST»  want?»«ASK  PRICE=?  Enter  price  of 

'’«PH0T0»M  (no  $  p lease )»«ASK  PERS0NAL=?  Any  personal  Message  i 

for  «FIRST»  «LAST»?»(H 

The  document  proper 

The  remainder  of  LETTER.DOC  is  the  part  we  normally  think  of  as  the  letter.  It's 
the  part  that  is  printed. 

5.  «DATE»  %  Whatever  you  typed  for  DATE  in  the  SET  instruction  will  be  printed 
at  this  location.  Remember  that  DATE  is  called  a  field.  Word  replaces  any  field 
with  its  current  value  when  merge  printing. 

In  this  case  both  a  right  marker  and  a  paragraph  mark  are  used.  The  right 
marker  signifies  the  end  of  the  field,  and  the  paragraph  mark  tells  Word  how 
to  handle  the  line  spacing  of  the  preceding  text. 

6.  «TITLE»  «FIRST»  «LAST»%  These  fields  follow  the  form  of  the  preceding  ex¬ 
ample.  The  spaces  separating  the  fields  provide  spaces  between  the  words 
when  they  are  printed.  You  want  Ms.  Thelma  Matlow,  not  Ms.ThelmaMatlow. 

7.  «STREET»%  Although  this  is  part  of  the  address,  it  follows  the  form  of  «DATE». 

8.  «CITY»,  «STATE»  «ZIP»%  Note  the  comma  after  the  right  marker  of  CITY.  Note 
also  that  there  are  two  spaces  before  «ZIP»  because  two  spaces  generally  sepa¬ 
rate  a  state  name  or  abbreviation  from  a  zip  code. 

9.  Dear  «TITLE»  «LAST»:%  For  the  first  time,  we  see  text  that  will  not  change  from 
letter  to  letter.  Dear  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  document,  but  the  courtesy  title 
and  last  name  are  variable. 

10.  " «PHOTO» The  field  PHOTO  will  print  as  whatever  value  you  gave  in  reply 
to  the  ASK  instruction  requesting  the  photograph  name.  The  quotation  marks 
are  outside  the  markers  because  you  want  the  name  of  the  photograph  to  be 
enclosed  in  quotation  marks:  "Moonset."  The  item  $«PRICE»  represents  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation. 

11.  «IF  PRICE>150»  An  8-by-10  would  be  somewhat  less.  «ENDIF».  This  is  your  first  en¬ 
counter  with  a  conditional  statement.  It  causes  everything  between  the  «IF» 
and  «ENDIF»  statements  to  be  printed  if  the  condition  expressed  by  the  «IF» 
statement  is  true.  In  this  case,  if  PRICE  is  greater  than  150,  Word  prints  An 
8-by-10  would  be  somewhat  less. 

The  condition  here  is  evaluated  with  the  operator  "greater  than,"  expressed 
with  this  symbol:  >.  Word  also  accepts  the  operators  "less  than,"  expressed 
with  <;  "equals,"  expressed  with  =;  "not  equal  to,"  expressed  with  <>;  "less 
than  or  equal  to,"  expressed  with  <=;  and  "greater  than  or  equal  to,"  expressed 
with  >=. 

12.  «IF  STATE="]NA"»  Perhaps . . .  «ELSE»  If  this  interests  you . . .  «ENDIF».  The  «ELSE» 
statement  extends  the  power  of  conditionals.  If  the  condition  expressed  by  the 
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«IF»  statement  is  true,  then  everything  between  the  «IF»  and  «ELSE»  state¬ 
ments  is  printed.  If  the  condition  isn't  true,  everything  between  the  «ELSE» 
and  «ENDIF»  statements  is  printed  instead. 

In  the  example,  if  STATE  is  "WA",  Word  includes  the  three  sentences  en¬ 
couraging  a  visit  and  extending  a  telephone  number.  Otherwise,  it  includes 
the  statement  If  this  interests  you . . .  other  work. 

The  «IF»  statement  requires  quotation  marks  around  specific  text  to  which 
a  field  is  compared.  That's  why  "WA"  is  in  quotation  marks.  If  the  quotation 
marks  are  missing.  Word  assumes  the  text  is  supposed  to  be  a  number  and  gives 
the  error  message  Not  a  valid  number — both  on  screen  and  on  the  printout. 

13.  «IF  PERSONAL»«PERSONAL»«ENDIF».  This  is  a  third  variation  of  the  condi¬ 
tional  statement.  When  an  «IF»  statement  contains  a  field  name,  such  as  «IF 
PERSONAL»,  Word  interprets  the  statement  as:  "If  a  value  has  been  assigned  to 
the  field,  then  this  statement  is  true." 

In  this  case.  Word  looks  to  see  whether  you  typed  a  personal  message.  If 
you  did — even  if  all  you  typed  was  a  blank  space — Word  considers  the  «IF 
PERSONAL»  statement  to  be  true.  But  if  you  pressed  the  Enter  key  without  typ¬ 
ing  anything.  Word  considers  the  «IF  PERSONAL»  statement  to  be  false. 

If  the  statement  is  true.  Word  prints  everything  between  the  «IF»  and  the 
«ENDIF»  statements.  In  the  preceding  example,  it  prints  your  response  to  the 
ASK  PERSONAL  instruction,  plus  the  two  blank  spaces  preceding  «ENDIF». 
(The  spaces  separate  the  PERSONAL  message  from  the  final  sentence.) 

If  the  «IF  PERSONAL»  statement  is  false.  Word  skips  to  whatever  text  fol¬ 
lows  «ENDIF». 

You  could  add  an  «ELSE»  statement  to  the  paragraph:  «IF  PERSONAE» 
«PERSONAL»  «ELSE»  Thank  you  for  your  interest. «ENDIF».  In  this  case,  the  sen¬ 
tence  Thank  you  for  your  interest,  would  print  only  if  you  hadn't  typed  a  per¬ 
sonal  message  when  Word  asked  for  one  in  the  preliminary  instructions. 

You  can  type  LETTER.DOC  as  a  Word  document  and  experiment  with  it,  if  you 
like.  Once  you  understand  it,  you'll  grasp  all  the  essentials  of  constructing  documents 
with  conditionals.  But  Merge  has  other  features  and  possibilities  too. 

MERGING  DATA  FROM  A  LIST 

The  good  news:  One  of  your  photographs  is  so  popular  you're  getting  dozens  of 
requests  for  it.  The  bad  news:  You  have  to  answer  the  mail.  Is  there  an  even  faster  way 
than  SET  and  ASK  instructions  to  give  Word  the  information  it  needs  to  create  "per¬ 
sonal"  replies? 

There  is. 


The  Data  Document 

You  can  set  up  a  separate  document  as  a  data  document  containing  the  information 
to  be  merged  into  the  master  document.  You  don't  need  SET  and  ASK  instructions  at  all 
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with  this  method,  although  you  can  still  use  them  to  supplement  information  from  a 
data  document.  This  is  how  a  data  document  would  look  for  the  four  letters  created 
earlier  with  SET  and  ASK  statements: 

T I TLE , F IRST , LAST , STREET , C I T Y , STATE , Z IP , PHOTO , PR  ICE , PERSONALS 
Ms. , The lma. Mat low, 2111  Kirkham,San 

Franc i sco, CAj 94 107, Moonset, 250, Your  stationery  was  quite 

original!^  ; 

Mr ., Lonnie, Blackmore, "2523  N.  Starr,  No. 

2",  Tacoma, UA, 98403, House  of  Cards , 220 , ‘II 

Mr . ,Ui 1 1 , Gyles, Tamiami  Trail  Sou tli,Sarasota,FL, 33581, Sky 
Cl  imber, 125,^ 

Dr ., Hr  is, Terminus, 1070  S.E.  Taylor, Port  Orchard , UA , 98366 , Sky 
C 1 imber , 175 , I  think  you  are  right.  The  photo  would  look  good 
in  a  waiting  room.1!! 


We'll  call  this  data  document  MAILLIST.DOC.  (The  spaces  between  the  paragraphs 
in  the  example  were  created  by  paragraph  formatting  and  exist  only  for  ease  of  read¬ 
ing.  They  are  not  the  result  of  extra  paragraph  marks  between  paragraphs.) 

Each  paragraph  of  a  data  document  (except  the  first)  is  a  record.  There  is  one 
record  per  document.  A  record  is  made  up  of  fields.  Each  field  provides  information 
much  as  your  earlier  responses  to  the  SET  and  ASK  inquiries  did:  name,  address,  price, 
personal  message,  and  the  like.  In  the  sample  data  document  MAILLIST.DOC,  each 
field  is  separated  from  the  others  by  commas,  but  you  can  also  separate  fields  with 
semicolons,  or  with  tab  characters  that  lay  out  your  data  entries  in  neat  columns.  (If 
the  decimal  separator  specified  in  the  decimal  character  field  of  the  Options  command  is 
a  comma,  you  must  use  either  tab  characters  or  semicolons  to  separate  fields.) 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  data  document  is  a  header  paragraph.  It  establishes  an 
order  for  information  that  every  subsequent  paragraph  (record)  must  follow.  In 
MAILLIST.DOC,  the  header  paragraph  tells  Word  that  the  first  field  in  each  record  will 
be  TITLE,  the  next  FIRST,  the  next  LAST,  and  so  on,  through  PERSONAL.  You  can  in¬ 
clude  up  to  256  fields  in  a  header  paragraph,  provided  that  the  same  number  of  fields 
exists  within  each  of  the  subsequent  records. 

If  Merge  doesn't  seem  to  work  properly,  and  especially  if  you're  getting  the  error 
messages  Unknown  field  name ,  Too  many  fields  in  data  record,  or  Too  few  fields  in  data 
record ,  double-check  to  be  sure  that  the  number  and  order  of  fields  in  every  record 
match  the  number  and  order  of  the  fields  in  the  header  paragraph.  If  there  is  a  field  for 
which  you  have  no  entry,  put  in  an  extra  comma,  a  tab  character,  or  a  semicolon  to 
mark  its  place.  You  will  notice  that  MAILLIST.DOC  includes  extra  commas  at  the  ends 
of  the  records  for  both  Lonnie  Blackmore  and  Will  Gyles.  Neither  person  is  to  receive  a 
personal  message,  so  for  each  the  PERSONAL  field  is  marked  by  a  comma. 

If  you  don't  insert  these  field  separators,  you'll  have  too  few  fields  in  the  record 
and  Word  won't  know  which  field  is  which.  Merge  is  very  powerful — and  very  un¬ 
forgiving.  You  must  get  everything  exactly  right  before  it  will  work. 
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•  Notice,  too,  that  the  record  for  Lonnie  Blackmore  has  the  STREET  field  in  quotation 
marks.  That's  because  the  content  of  the  field  includes  a  comma,  and  you  must  tell 
Word  that  this  comma  is  part  of  the  entry  rather  than  a  dividing  point  between  fields. 
Quotation  marks  are  needed  around  a  field  whenever  it  contains  a  comma,  a  tab  char¬ 
acter,  a  semicolon,  or  a  quotation  mark.  To  avoid  possible  oversights,  you  can  rou¬ 
tinely  enclose  all  fields  in  quotation  marks.  It's  a  conservative,  but  safe,  practice.  (See 
the  example  of  this  in  the  "Database  Programs"  section  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

A  simple  database 

There  is  one  advantage  to  using  tab  characters  rather  than  commas  to  mark  the 
borders  between  fields  in  a  data  document:  Tab  characters  organize  the  data  so  that 
you  can  view  entries  as  a  table — one  in  which  all  telephone  numbers,  for  instance,  are 
in  the  same  column.  This  practice  enables  you  to  use  Word's  Column  Selection  mode 
(accessed  with  the  Shift-F6  key  combination)  to  rearrange  or  delete  fields  from  all 
data  records  at  once.  Ordering  items  in  columns  also  allows  you  to  use  the  Library 
Autosort  command  to  sort  the  order  of  the  records.  And,  if  you  create  a  "nonworking" 
first  field  in  which  you  simply  number  the  records  in  a  data  document,  such  columns 
enable  you  to  quickly  find  the  numbers  of  the  records  you  need — a  great  help  if  you 
use  the  Print  Merge  Options  command  to  create  documents  for  some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  records  in  your  data  document. 

In  a  sense,  setting  up  a  data  document  with  tab  characters  turns  Word  into  a 
simple  database  program.  For  this  to  work,  however,  you  must  format  all  the  para¬ 
graphs  containing  the  records  with  the  same  tab  stops.  (A  style  sheet  works  well  in 
this  regard.)  Make  the  distance  between  tab  stops  greater  than  the  greatest  number 
of  characters  in  the  respective  fields.  To  do  this,  you  might  have  to  set  the  Format 
Division  Margins  command's  width  field  to  a  large  value  (22"  is  the  largest  possible) 
and  scroll  horizontally  to  see  all  your  data.  If  22"  is  not  enough,  try  formatting  the 
characters  for  a  very  small  font  size  to  get  more  on  the  line,  and  set  the  show  line  breaks 
field  (the  printer  display  field  in  versions  prior  to  5.0)  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes  to 
show  more  on  the  screen. 

If  you're  an  old  hand  with  database  programs,  the  idea  of  a  data  document  is  fa¬ 
miliar.  If  you're  a  newcomer  to  databases,  however,  you  might  be  a  little  confused 
at  first. 

Even  if  you  don't  use  tab  characters  to  separate  fields,  it  might  help  to  think  of  a 
data  document  as  a  table  of  rows  and  columns.  Each  row  is  a  record,  a  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  that  is  related.  For  instance,  a  data  document  for  a  form  letter  might  have 
one  row,  or  record,  for  each  version  of  the  letter  that  is  to  be  printed.  Each  column  in 
the  table  is  devoted  to  a  category  of  information.  The  first  column,  or  field,  might  be 
reserved  for  first  names,  the  second  column  for  middle  names,  the  third  column  for 
last  names,  the  fourth  for  phone  numbers,  and  so  on. 

Each  field  has  a  name,  and  that  name  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  appropriate  col¬ 
umn  in  what  is  called  the  header  record.  For  example,  a  simple  data  table  might  look 
like  the  illustration  on  the  following  page. 
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coll.  col.  2  col.  3  col.  4 


row  1 
(header  record) 
row  2 
(record  1) 
row  3 
(record  2) 
row  4 
(record  3) 
row  5 
(record  4) 


(field)  (field)  (field)  (field) 


FIRST 

MID 

LAST 

PHONE 

GERARD 

T. 

HANKS 

555-5007 

IODI 

S. 

GREAT 

555-9999 

GREG 

SLINGSHOT 

555-5555 

IEFF 

N. 

TRISH 

555-1982 

Word  will  merge  the  data  from  this  table,  one  record  at  a  time,  creating  one 
printed  document  for  each  record  (except  the  header  record).  Note  that  in  row  4  (the 
third  record)  the  second  field  is  blank,  perhaps  because  we  don't  know  Mr.  Slingshot's 
middle  initial.  It  is  important  that  this  field  have  nothing  in  it  so  that  the  correct  data 
appears  in  the  correct  place  in  the  master  document. 

When  you  create  a  data  table  with  Word,  you  don't  use  vertical  lines  to  separate 
fields;  you  separate  fields  with  commas  or  tab  characters.  And  you  don't  use  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  to  separate  records,  you  use  paragraph  marks.  So,  in  Word,  the  data  table 
used  in  the  previous  example  would  look  like  this: 

F i rst  j  M i d , Last , Phoned 

Gerard , T . , Hanks , 555-5007*11  j 

Jod i , S . , Great , 555-9999*11 
Greg , ,  S 1  i  ngshot ,  555-5555*11 
Jeff  ,N.,Trish,  555-1982*11 


Again,  notice  the  third  data  record.  The  two  consecutive  commas  indicate  that  the 
second  field.  Mid,  is  blank. 

A  master  document,  such  as  a  form  letter,  has  three  elements: 

♦  An  initial  data  statement ,  which  tells  Word  the  location  and  name  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  data  document.  The  data  statement  must  be  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
master  document. 

♦  Text  that  doesn't  change  from  one  printed  document  to  the  next. 

♦  Field  names,  which  are  placeholders  for  the  information  from  the  data  document. 

When  data  from  the  data  document  is  merged  with  the  main  document,  the  in¬ 
coming  information  replaces  the  field  names.  The  result  is  a  complete,  personalized 
form  letter. 


The  Master  Document 

This  is  how  the  beginning  of  our  master  (main)  document  looks  when  modified  to 
work  with  the  data  document  MAILLIST.DOC: 
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«DATA  MAILLIST .DOCji 

«SET  DATE=?  Enter  today's  datell 

<n 

«DATE»<I1 


Observe  that  the  master  document  is  largely  identical  to  the  earlier  version,  but  the 
ASK  instructions  are  gone  and  a  DATA  statement  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  document. 
When  you  are  using  a  data  document,  the  DATA  statement  must  be  the  first  entry — 
not  even  a  blank  space  or  a  blank  line  can  precede  it.  If  anything  comes  before  it,  you 
get  the  error  message  DATA  after  SET  or  ASK.  The  form  of  the  DATA  statement  is 

||  «DATA  DATADOC.DOOH 

where  DATADOC.DOC  represents  the  name  of  the  data  document.  Omit  the  right 
marker,  leaving  only  the  paragraph  mark  to  end  the  statement,  if  you  want  the  printer 
to  omit  the  line  spacing  associated  with  the  paragraph  mark. 

A  header  paragraph  can  be  a  document  by  itself,  if  you  find  that's  more  conve¬ 
nient  than  having  it  at  the  top  of  the  data  document.  The  header  paragraph  could  be  a 
document  called  MAILHEAD.DOC  with  this  content: 

II  TITLE, FIRST,  LAST ,  STREET ,  CITY, STATE, ZIP,  PHOTO ,  PHOTO , PR ICE,  PERSONALS]  || 

In  this  case,  you  would  modify  the  DATA  statement  at  the  top  of  the  document  to  show 
the  name  of  the  header  document,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  data  document: 

II  «DATA  MA ILHEAD .  DOC ,  MA  ILL  1ST . D0C»S1  || 

You'll  find  this  approach  useful  if  you  use  the  same  master  document  with  a  string 
of  data  documents.  Rather  than  place  the  header  paragraph  in  each  of  the  data  docu¬ 
ments,  you  put  the  header  in  a  document  of  its  own  and  refer  to  it  in  the  DATA  state¬ 
ment  of  the  master  document. 

The  instruction  «SET  DATE=?  Enter  today's  date»  was  preserved  in  the  data- 
document  version  of  the  document  because  it's  convenient  to  type  the  date  upon  exe¬ 
cuting  the  Print  Merge  command.  However,  you  could  omit  the  instruction  and  type 
the  date  into  the  master  document  as  regular  text  or,  as  mentioned  earlier,  you  could 
use  the  dateprint  entry  from  the  glossary  to  insert  the  current  date  whenever  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  printed. 

Regardless  of  which  method  you  use  to  supply  data  for  form  letters — ASK  and 
SET  statements  or  a  data  document — the  printed  result  is  the  same. 

MERGE  INSTRUCTIONS 

You  control  Word's  merge  powers  by  incorporating  any  of  seven  instructions  in  a 
master  (main)  document:  DATA,  SET,  ASK,  IF,  SKIP,  NEXT,  and  INCLUDE.  Many  of  them 
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will  already  be  familiar  to  people  who  write  Word  macros.  Like  macro  instructions, 
each  merge  instruction  must  be  enclosed  in  chevrons  («  and  »).  Here,  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence,  is  a  brief  rundown  on  each  of  the  instructions. 

DATA 

The  DATA  instruction,  which  must  be  the  first  line  in  a  master  document,  iden¬ 
tifies  the  data  document  that  contains  the  information  to  be  merged.  It  can  take  any  of 
several  similar  forms,  including: 

«DATA  datadoc.doc»  The  file  datadoc.doc  is  the  name  of  the  data  document,  stored 
in  the  same  directory  as  the  master  document. 

«DATA  c:\inf o\datadoc.doc»  The  file  datadoc.doc  is  stored  on  the  C  drive  in  the  info 
directory,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  directory  that  contains  the  master 
document. 

«DATA  datahead.doc, datadoc.doc»  The  file  datahead.doc  is  a  header  document  (con¬ 
taining  only  the  header  paragraph,  which  otherwise  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  master 
document),  and  datadoc.doc  is  the  master  document.  Both  are  in  the  same  directory  as 
the  master  document,  so  no  drive  letter  or  subdirectory  is  listed  before  either  name. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  include  the  .DOC  extension,  unless  the  file  being  referenced 
has  a  different  extension. 


SET 


The  SET  instruction  lets  you  give  a  variable  a  specific  value,  which  Word  uses 
throughout  printing  of  a  series  of  merged  documents.  The  variable  can  have  virtually 
any  name,  such  as  x  or  amount  or  date.  The  instruction  can  follow  either  of  two  forms: 


«SET  limit  =  500»  The  variable  named  limit  has  been  set  to  500.  When  you  merge 
documents,  references  to  «limit»  in  your  master  document  will  be  treated  as  500. 


«SET  limit  =  ?Please  enter  the  credit  limit  now.»  When  you  choose  the  Print  Merge 
Printer  or  Print  Merge  Document  command.  Word  pauses  the  first  time  it  encounters 
this  instruction  and  asks  you  to  type  a  value  for  the  variable  named  limit.  It  prompts 
you  with  the  message  Please  enter  the  credit  limit  now.  If  you  type  750  and  press  Enter, 
Word  will  treat  references  to  «limit»  in  your  master  document  as  750.  The  prompt 
(message)  is  optional. 


ASK 

The  ASK  instruction  resembles  the  second  form  of  the  SET  instruction:  Word 
pauses  while  you  type  in  a  value  for  the  variable  specified  in  the  ASK  instruction. 
Unlike  the  SET  instruction,  however,  ASK  uses  the  value  only  for  the  current  docu¬ 
ment;  if  you  are  printing  150  form  letters,  the  ASK  statement  will  ask  you  each  time 
to  establish  a  value  for  the  variable.  For  example: 
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«ASK  limit  =  ?Please  enter  the  credit  limit  now.»  Word  uses  whatever  you  type 

only  for  the  merged  document  about  to  be  printed. 

IF  [...ELSE1...ENDIF 

Like  a  macro  IF  instruction,  a  merge  IF  instruction  tells  Word  to  do  something  if  a 
condition  is  true.  Generally,  a  condition  is  an  expression  (a  number  or  other  constant, 
or  a  variable),  followed  by  an  operator  that  makes  a  comparison,  followed  by  another 
expression.  For  example,  if  the  condition  is  «IF  limit  <  500» ,  Word  does  some  particular 
thing  whenever  the  variable  named  limit  is  a  number  smaller  than  500. 


Operators 

These  are  the  six  comparison  operators: 


Operator 

Meaning 

- 

equal  to 

< 

less  than 

<= 

less  than  or  equal  to 

<> 

not  equal  to 

> 

greater  than 

>= 

greater  than  or  equal  to 

In  addition,  you  can  test  whether  any  value  exists  for  a  variable.  To  use  this  tech¬ 
nique,  follow  the  word  IF  with  the  name  of  the  variable  you  are  testing;  the  condition 
«IF  limit »  would  cause  something  to  happen  if  (and  only  if)  the  variable  limit  had  been 
assigned  a  value.  (This  is  useful  in  a  form  letter  in  which  some  people  have  titles  and 
others  don't  because  you  can  say  in  effect:  "If  the  recipient  has  a  title,  print  his  or 
her  title.") 

The  math  operators  /,  (,  and  )  can  be  included  in  a  condition.  For  example, 

the  condition  «IF  (limit*!)  >  amount»  tests  whether  the  variable  named  amount  was  less 
than  twice  the  variable  named  limit.  You  can  read  more  about  these  operators  in  the 
discussion  of  macro  operators  in  Chapter  30. 

Finally,  as  discussed  in  a  tip  later  in  this  chapter,  a  condition  can  be  modified  by 
or  linked  to  another  condition  by  one  of  three  logical  operators — AND,  OR,  and  NOT. 
For  example,  an  IF  instruction  might  begin  «IF  name  =  "Dave"  OR  name  =  "Nole  Ann"». 

If  truef  then  what? 

When  Word  determines  a  condition  to  be  true,  it  follows  all  directions  between 
the  «IF»  and  either  the  first  «ELSE»  or  the  first  «ENDIF».  Most  often,  this  means  print¬ 
ing  text  in  a  letter,  as  in:  «IF»limit  >  400»Your  credit  is  good  here.«ENDIF». 

If  the  value  of  the  variable  named  limit  is  greater  than  400,  Word  prints  the  sen¬ 
tence  Your  credit  is  good  here.  Otherwise,  Word  ignores  the  sentence  and  doesn't  print  it. 

An  ELSE  statement  included  in  an  IF  instruction  creates  a  branch  from  the  main 
road  that  Word  follows  when  executing  the  instruction.  If  the  condition  is  true.  Word 
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follows  the  steps  between  the  IF  and  the  ELSE  and  ignores  the  steps  between  the  ELSE 
and  the  ENDIF.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  condition  is  not  true.  Word  follows  only  the 
steps  between  the  ELSE  and  the  ENDIF.  In  the  following  example,  a  modification  of  the 
previous  example,  if  limit  is  not  greater  than  400,  Word  prints  the  sentence  We  are 
reviewing  your  credit :  «IF»limit  >  400»Your  credit  is  good  here.«ELSE»We  are  reviewing  your 
credit.«ENDIF». 


SKIP 

The  SKIP  instruction  tells  Word  not  to  print  anything  for  the  current  record  of  the 
data  document.  Typically,  SKIP  is  placed  in  an  IF  instruction  so  that  under  some  condi¬ 
tions  the  record  is  skipped.  For  example,  to  print  letters  to  women  but  not  to  men 
when  the  data  document  contains  records  for  people  of  both  genders,  you  might  in¬ 
clude  an  instruction  such  as  this:  «IF  sex  =  "M" »«SKIP»«ENDIF». 

NEXT 

The  NEXT  instruction  tells  Word  to  continue  working  on  the  current  merge  docu¬ 
ment  but  to  jump  to  the  next  record  in  the  data  document.  This  jump  makes  it  quite 
different  from  the  SKIP  instruction,  which  tells  Word  to  abandon  work  on  the  current 
merge  document  when  it  jumps  to  the  next  data  document.  For  example,  NEXT  in¬ 
structions  let  you  print  more  than  one  mailing  label  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  because 
a  NEXT  instruction  says  to  Word:  "Continue  printing  this  sheet  (or  document),  but 
move  on  to  the  next  record  to  get  more  data."  For  an  example  of  the  NEXT  instruction 
in  use,  see  the  tip  "Mailing  Labels"  later  in  this  chapter. 

INCLUDE 

The  INCLUDE  instruction  tells  Word  to  merge  an  entire  document  into  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  are  printing  with  the  Print  Merge  Printer  command.  The  two  files  are 
printed  as  one,  although  they  aren't  actually  combined  on  disk.  In  the  following  ex¬ 
ample,  the  document  to  be  included  is  called  LEFTY.DOC:  «INCEUDE  lefty. doc». 

TIPS  ON  USING  MERGE 

Some  of  the  following  tips  will  be  more  valuable  than  others,  but  as  you  become 
adept  with  Merge  you'll  probably  find  reason  to  use  most  of  them  at  some  time.  These 
tips  range  from  explanations  of  the  lesser-known,  simple  merge  instructions  «SKIP», 
«NEXT»,  and  «INCLUDE»,  to  use  of  the  three  logical  operators  AND,  OR,  and  NOT, 
available  beginning  with  version  5.0,  to  suggestions  on  how  to  maximize  Word's  per¬ 
formance.  The  chapter  concludes  with  notes  on  using  Merge  with  several  popular 
database  programs. 


Merging  to  a  Document  File 

Sometimes,  particularly  with  a  long  or  complex  merge  procedure,  you  might  feel 
more  comfortable  reviewing — and  perhaps  editing — each  document  before  sending  it 
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to  the  printer.  To  do  this,  choose  the  Print  Merge  Document  command  and  specify  a 
filename  under  which  you  want  Word  to  save  the  series  of  merged  documents.  The 
merge  procedure  works  as  described  earlier,  but  the  documents  are  sent  to  the  file  you 
specify  rather  than  to  the  printer.  Because  Word  inserts  a  new-page  marker  before 
each  document,  you  can  be  certain  that  separate  documents  will  be  printed  on  sepa¬ 
rate  pages  when  you  print  them.  To  edit  or  print  documents  created  with  the  Print 
Merge  Document  command,  you  load  the  merged  document  using  the  Transfer  Load 
command,  as  if  it  were  any  other  document. 

Merging  documents  to  a  separate  file  is  something  like  putting  them  in  a  print 
queue,  except  that  this  "queue"  is  one  you  can  look  at,  and  edit,  to  ensure  that  each 
document  will  be  printed  exactly  as  you  want  it.  You  can,  for  example,  check  lines  and 
pages  to  ensure  that  they  break  neatly  on  the  printed  output.  If  the  document  contains 
multiple  columns  or  side-by-side  paragraphs,  you  can  (beginning  with  version  5.0)  use 
the  show  layout  feature  of  the  Options  command  to  preview  their  layout  on  the  printed 
page.  And,  also  beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  can  use  the  Print  preView  feature  on  a 
machine  with  graphics  capability  to  see  running  heads,  absolutely  positioned  para¬ 
graphs,  banner  headlines,  spreadsheets,  and  so  on,  as  they  will  be  printed. 

Mailing  Labels 

You  can  produce  mailing  labels  easily  with  Merge  and  a  mailing  list.  Versions  4.0 
and  later  of  Word  include  a  macro  named  mailing _label. mac  on  the  Utilities  disk.  This 
macro  sets  up  the  format  for  printing  1 -inch-high  mailing  labels  in  one,  two,  or  three 
columns  across  an  8.5-inch  page.  Although  mailing _label. mac  can  be  relatively  easy  to 
use,  it  does  represent  a  fairly  sophisticated  use  of  Word's  macro  facility.  If  you  are  not 
yet  comfortable  with  macros,  you  might  find  it  helpful  to  try  formatting  mailing  labels 
"by  hand."  The  procedure  followed  by  the  macro  is  somewhat  different  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure,  but  the  results  are  similar. 

The  method  varies  slightly  depending  on  whether  you're  using  single-width  labels 
or  multiple-column  (often  three-across)  labels.  Either  way,  use  the  Format  Division 
Margins  command  to  set  the  top  and  bottom  margins  to  0  and  the  page  length  to  1  inch 
(or  whatever  the  length  of  a  single  label  happens  to  be).  Then: 

♦  If  the  labels  are  single-width,  create  a  three-line,  four-line,  or  five-line  document 
containing  the  field  names  for  the  labels.  Put  the  name  of  the  mailing-list  file  in 
a  data  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  document,  on  the  same  line  as  the  recipient's 
name  field.  The  document  might  look  like  this: 

I«DATA  MA ILL  1ST . D0C»«T I TLE»  «FIRST»  «LAST»H 
«STREET»<n 

«CIT¥»  «STATE»  «Z  IP»4H 

NOTE:  This  example  works  well  if  every  record  in  your  data  document  uses 
only  one  line  for  «STREET»  and  if  you  don't  need  to  include  a  «BUSINESS  TITLE» 
or  «COMPANY»  field.  However,  if  you  need  to  print  individual  labels  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  number  of  lines,  refer  to  the  section  titled  "Optional  Address  Lines"  later 
in  this  chapter. 
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♦  If  the  labels  are  multiple-column,  set  the  Format  Division  Layout  command's 
#  of  cols  field  to  match,  and  repeat  the  name  and  address  fields  (but  not  the 
DATA  statement)  an  appropriate  number  of  times.  For  example,  if  the  blank 
labels  come  on  sheets  three  across,  your  document  looks  like  this: 

«DATA  MAILLIST .D0C»«T I TLE»  «FIRST»  «LAST»<n 

«STREET»<D 

«CITY»  «STATE»  «ZIP»<n 

«NEXT»(ll 

«TITLE»  «FIRST»  «LAST»‘I1 

«STREET»H 

«CITY»  «STATE»  «ZIP»<H 

«NEXM 

«TITLE»  «FIRST»  “LAST^  >1 

«STREET»<H 

«CITY»  «STATE»  «ZIP»<H 

The  «NEXT»  statements  after  the  first  and  second  addresses  tell  Word  to  continue 
printing  the  same  document  (in  this  case,  a  three-column,  1-inch  label)  but  to  skip  to 
the  next  record  in  the  data  document  (mailing  list).  Without  the  «NEXT»  statement. 
Word  would  not  know  what  to  print  after  the  first  of  the  three  labels. 

You  might  have  to  experiment  somewhat  with  the  right  and  left  division  margins 
until  you  get  the  placement  you  want.  With  labels  that  are  several  columns  to  a  sheet, 
you  might  have  to  adjust  the  space  between  columns  field  too,  to  ensure  that  the  ad¬ 
dresses  are  not  printed  too  far  to  the  left  or  right  on  the  labels.  When  you've  found  the 
settings  you  want,  save  them  on  disk. 

In  essence,  the  macro  mailing _label. mac  allows  multicolumn  mailing  labels, 
but  with  side-by-side  paragraphs  rather  than  division  formatting.  For  field  names, 
mailing _label. mac  relies  on  a  template  stored  in  a  glossary  entry  named  label,  which 
also  comes  on  the  disk.  The  field  names  built  into  label  are:  firstname ,  lastname ,  title,  com¬ 
pany,  address,  city,  state,  and  zip.  You  can  change  these  fields  to  suit  your  own  needs  and 
save  your  changes  by  replacing  the  original  version  of  label  with  your  revised  version. 

To  use  the  macro,  you  first  create  a  data  document  containing  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  you  want  printed  on  the  labels.  As  with  any  other  data  document,  the  first  line 
must  be  a  header  that  lists  all  of  the  field  names.  To  use  mailing _label. mac,  however,  be 
certain  that  your  field  names  match  those  in  the  label  template.  To  run  the  macro,  start 
with  a  clear  document  window  and  press  Ctrl-ML.  The  macro  will  first  ask  how  many 
columns  you  want  to  print.  When  you  type  1, 2,  or  3,  you  will  see  the  label  template  ap¬ 
pear  on  screen,  formatted  for  however  many  columns  you  requested.  The  macro  will 
then  ask  for  the  name  of  the  data  document  and  the  name  of  a  document  file  in  which 
to  store  the  labels.  When  the  macro  has  run  its  course,  your  mailing  list,  formatted  for 
printing  on  labels,  will  be  in  the  document  file  you  specified.  You  can  then  load  the 
file,  examine  it  if  you  want,  and  print  it.  Because  mailing  labels  are  not  printed  on 
standard  paper,  and  because  the  macro  formats  each  label  as  a  "page"  1  inch  long, 
you  might  want  to  consult  your  printer  manual  if  you  have  difficulties. 
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Skipping  Records  in  a  Data  Document 

Sometimes  you  might  want  to  send  a  document  to  some  but  not  all  of  the  people 
on  a  mailing  list.  There  are  two  ways  you  can  go  about  choosing:  You  can  do  it  your¬ 
self,  if  some  judgment  is  required,  or  you  can  have  Word  do  it  for  you,  if  you  can  give 
Word  some  criteria  for  evaluation. 

To  continue  this  chapter's  example,  suppose  Sarah  Torayo  wants  to  send  invita¬ 
tions  to  her  best  local  customers,  inviting  them  to  an  exhibition  of  her  photographs. 

She  could  modify  her  mailing  list,  adding  a  field  showing  number  of  purchases  or 
total  dollar  value  of  purchases,  and  then  create  a  master  document  that  includes  IF 
instructions  that  evaluate  customers'  purchases  and  their  addresses,  but  the  effort  in¬ 
volved  might  be  more  work  than  it's  worth.  She  might  find  it  easier  to  print  her  mail¬ 
ing  list,  check  off  the  names  of  the  people  she  wants  to  invite,  and  tell  Word  to  print 
invitations  for  them. 

Even  though  you  do  not  normally  see  any  evidence  of  its  bookkeeping  ability  in 
your  data  document  on  screen.  Word  can  find  a  particular  record,  by  number,  in  the 
document.  If  you  tell  it  to  merge  record  number  5,  Word  finds  the  fifth  record  in  the 
data  document,  merges  it  with  the  main  document,  and  prints  the  result  (or  sends  it  to 
a  document  file).  Your  means  of  specifying  records  is  the  Print  Merge  Options  com¬ 
mand.  When  you  choose  this  command,  Word  displays  two  fields.  The  first  gives  you 
the  choice  of  All  or  Records.  Word's  default  is  All,  meaning  it  will  merge  all  records  in  a 
data  document.  If  you  choose  Records ,  however,  you  can  use  its  second  field,  record 
numbers,  to  specify  which  records  you  want  to  merge.  This  would  be  Sarah  Torayo's 
choice  in  issuing  her  invitations.  After  scanning  her  mailing  list,  she  would  use  the 
record  numbers  field  to  type  in  the  numbers  of  the  records  corresponding  to  the  names 
and  addresses  of  people  she  wants  to  invite.  Even  if  the  record  numbers  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  mailing  list,  Sarah  should  have  no  problem.  The  field  accepts  up 
to  255  characters,  so  she  (and  you)  can  include  a  considerable  variety. 

When  you  specify  record  numbers  with  the  Print  Merge  Options  command,  sepa¬ 
rate  individual  numbers  with  commas  and  ranges  of  numbers  with  hyphens  or  colons; 
for  example,  1,17,22  to  specify  the  first,  seventeenth,  and  twenty-second  records,  but 
1-5,17-22  to  specify  the  first  through  fifth  and  the  seventeenth  through  twenty-second 
records. 

Consider  setting  up  a  separate  data  field  for  record  numbers  if  you  think  you  will 
be  sorting  through  your  mailing  list  on  a  regular  basis.  If  you  make  this  field  the  first 
in  each  record,  you  should  have  little  trouble  finding  the  records  you  want  on  a  print¬ 
out  of  your  mailing  list.  If  you  don't  number  the  records  of  your  data  documents,  you 
often  can  find  the  number  of  a  particular  row  by  counting  how  may  times  you  press 
the  F10  key  (to  move  toward  the  end  of  a  data  document  a  record  at  a  time)  or  the  F9 
key  (to  move  toward  the  beginning  of  a  document  a  record  at  a  time). 

Sometimes  you  don't  need  to  count.  There  are  times  when  Word  can  determine 
whether  or  not  to  merge  a  specific  record.  If  the  judgment  required  is  simply  a  matter 
of  comparing  two  items,  you  can  use  an  IF  instruction  in  your  main  document  to  tell 
Word  what  to  do.  If  the  condition  is  true,  you  can  tell  Word  to  skip  the  current  record 
and  use  the  next  record  in  the  data  document. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  you  have  a  mailing  list  of  clients.  Some  clients  are  mechani¬ 
cal  engineers,  others  are  electrical  engineers,  and  still  others  are  architects.  You  could 
set  up  your  data  document  with  a  field,  such  as  «PROFESSION»,  in  which  you  identify 
your  clients'  specialties:  EE  for  electrical  engineers,  ME  for  mechanical  engineers,  and 
AR  for  architects.  Then,  if  you  wanted  to  send  a  mailing  to  only  one  of  these  groups, 
you  could  include  an  IF  instruction  plus  a  SKIP  instruction  like  this  in  your  main 
document: 


||  «IF  PROFESSIONO,'EE,’»«SKIP»«ENDIF»<H  j; 

meaning  "IF  the  entry  in  the  field  named  PROFESSION  is  not  EE ,  skip  it  and  go  to  the 
next  record." 

Word  evaluates  a  SKIP  instruction  no  matter  where  it  occurs  in  the  main  docu¬ 
ment.  To  ensure  correct  line  spacing  in  the  finished  document,  do  not  end  a  paragraph 
containing  a  SKIP  instruction  with  both  a  right  chevron  and  a  paragraph  mark.  If  you 
do,  you'll  find  that  Word  adds  the  line  spacing  stipulated  by  the  paragraph  mark  to 
every  document  that  is  printed. 

Paths  and  Data  Instructions 

If  a  data  document  is  on  a  different  drive  or  in  a  different  subdirectory,  include 
the  drive  letter  or  pathname  in  the  data  instruction  that  begins  the  main  document. 

For  instance: 

II  «DATA  PHOTOSSMA  ILL  1ST .  DOC^  ! 


Powerful  and  Easy:  The  «INCLUDE»  Instruction 

The  «INCLUDE»  instruction  causes  an  entire  document  on  disk  to  be  inserted  at 
the  location  of  the  statement.  You  can  store  often-used  paragraphs  as  individual  docu¬ 
ments  and  insert  them  into  any  document  with  «INCLUDE».  You  can  also  combine 
«INCLUDE»  instructions  with  «IF»...«ELSE»...«ENDIF»  statements,  causing  passages  to 
be  printed  only  under  certain  conditions.  You  can  even  print  the  chapters  of  a  book  or 
report  in  proper  order  by  creating  a  short  document  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  «INCLUDE»  instructions  and  chapter  titles: 

II  « INCLUDE  INTRO.  DOC^  !i 

« INCLUDE  CHAPTER!.  .D0C»H  I 

« INCLUDE  CHAPTER2  .D0C»<H 
||  « INCLUDE  CHAPTER3 .  D0C»<n 

The  Print  Merge  command  will  cause  the  chapters  to  be  printed  in  order,  repagi¬ 
nating  as  it  goes.  Whether  the  numbering  restarts  with  each  chapter  depends  on  how 
you  set  the  Format  Division  Page-numbers  command's  numbering  and  at  fields. 
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Operating  with  AND,  OR,  and  NOT 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  Print  Merge  command  accepts  three  logical  opera- 
tors  that  let  you  refine  the  Merge  feature  more  than  you  could  in  the  past.  These 
operators,  AND,  OR,  and  NOT,  work  with  Print  Merge  as  they  do  in  macros. 

Essentially: 

♦  AND  enables  you  to  evaluate  two  conditions  and  perform  an  action  (print  a  par¬ 
ticular  sentence,  for  example,  or  include  a  certain  file)  if  both  conditions  are  true 
(that  is,  if  both  match  criteria  you  specify).  In  everyday  life,  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  "If  tomorrow  is  sunny  and  warm,  I  will  take  a  walk." 

♦  OR  enables  you  to  evaluate  two  conditions  and  perform  an  action  if  either  one  or 
the  other  is  true.  To  continue  the  example,  this  is  like  saying,  "If  tomorrow  is 
sunny  or  warm,  I  will  take  a  walk." 

♦  NOT  enables  you  to  evaluate  one  or  more  conditions  and  perform  an  action  if 
they  are  not  true  (do  not  match  the  criteria  you  specify).  To  finish  the  example, 
this  is  like  saying,  "If  tomorrow  is  sunny,  not  warm,  I  will  take  a  walk." 

There  are  many  ways  you  can  use  AND,  OR,  and  NOT  in  creating  merge  docu¬ 
ments.  A  few  examples  should  suffice  to  show  you  generally  how  they  can  be  used. 

For  further  discussion  of  these  logical  operators,  refer  to  Chapter  30,  "Power  Tools: 
Macros." 

Suppose  you  had  the  data  document  of  mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engi¬ 
neers,  and  architects  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let's 
assume  your  data  covers  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  and  includes,  in  a  field 
called  MEMBER,  a  Y  or  an  N  indicating  whether  the  person  belongs  to  your  chapter  of 
a  professional  organization.  Part  of  the  data  document  (named  LIST.DOC),  including 
its  header,  might  look  like  this: 

LASTNAME , F IRSTNAME , PROFESSION , STREET , CITV, STATE, ZIP, MEMBERS 
Meyer , George ,AR, 12230  NE  First , Kingsport ,WA, 90000, VTl 
Sanchez, Helen, EE, 79  Second  Street, Newtown, OR, 90111 jNfl 
Waters, Bi 1 1 , AR,9876  Third  Place,Uentura  Diego, CA, 91000, Nfl 
Kimura, Tom, ME, 3549  Fourth  Avenue, Oldwest, OR, 90111, ¥*11 
Smith, Martha, ME, 183  Fifth  Boulevard,Nez  Perce , WA , 90000 , NSl 
Thompson, David, EE, 90 123  Sixth  Parkway ,0ista 
Ca  1  i  ente ,  CA ,  91000 ,  V*!! 


Notice  that  each  line  except  the  last  two  is  a  separate  paragraph,  ending  in  a  para¬ 
graph  mark,  and  therefore  is  a  separate  record.  The  last  two  lines  form  a  single  record. 

Suppose  you  want  to  send  a  letter  to  all  members  of  your  list,  and  in  that  letter  you 
want  to  include  a  couple  of  paragraphs  aimed  specifically  at  mechanical  engineers 
(ME)  who  live  in  Washington  (WA).  If  the  paragraphs  to  be  included  are  in  a  file  called 
NEWNEWS.DOC,  place  the  following  paragraph  in  the  master  document  at  the  location 
where  you  want  the  paragraphs  included. 
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||  «IF  PROFESS I0N="ME"  AND  STATE="UA"»« INCLUDE  NEUNEUS . DOC»«END IF» 

Suppose  now  that  you  want  the  paragraphs  in  NEWNEWS.DOC  to  go  out  to  all 
architects  (AR),  regardless  of  membership  status,  and  to  all  engineers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  organization.  The  beginning  of  the  IF  statement  would  become: 

II  «IF  PROFESS I0N=”AR”  OR  MEMBER="Y"»« INCLUDE  NEUNEUS  .D0C»«ENDIF»  || 

Character  Formatting 

Text  inserted  from  a  data  document  or  established  with  a  SET  or  ASK  statement 
has  the  same  character  formatting  as  the  first  character  of  the  field  name.  If,  using  this 
chapter's  earlier  example,  we  always  want  the  price  of  the  photograph  to  be  under¬ 
lined,  we  would  underline  the  first  character  of  the  field  name  «PRICE»  in  the  docu¬ 
ment.  You  can  format  the  characters  of  the  whole  field  name  if  you  prefer,  but  the  only 
letter  that  matters  is  the  first  one. 

Don't,  however,  confuse  character  formatting  with  uppercase  and  lowercase,  un¬ 
less  it  is  the  uppercase  created  with  the  Format  Character  command's  uppercase  field. 
Field  names  and  merge  instructions  enclosed  in  left  and  right  markers  can  be  any 
combination  of  uppercase  and  lowercase.  I've  used  uppercase  throughout  this  chapter 
for  clarity. 


Paragraph  Marks  and  Formatting 

If  a  paragraph  mark  that  is  enclosed  in  quotation  marks  in  a  data-document  field 
is  merged  into  a  master  document,  the  paragraph  mark's  formatting  is  too.  This  can  be 
a  rude  surprise  when  you  print.  Possible  solutions: 

♦  Format  your  data  document  and  master  document  identically. 

♦  Use  the  same  style  sheet  and  styles  for  both  the  master  document  and  the  data 
document  during  the  execution  of  the  Print  Merge  command.  (You  can  use 
other  style  sheets,  if  you  want,  during  the  writing  and  editing  of  your  master 
document  and  data  document.) 

♦  Avoid  merging  paragraph  marks  into  your  master  document  by  deleting  them 
from  your  data  document  when  they  are  within  fields  (in  other  words,  inside 
quotation  marks).  Place  appropriately  formatted  paragraph  marks  in  your  mas¬ 
ter  document  instead. 

Merging  Quotation  Marks 

When  you  want  to  merge  quotation  marks  from  a  data  document  into  a  docu¬ 
ment,  double  them:  "He  was  ""honorably""  discharged."  Whenever  the  quoted  word 
or  phrase  is  the  first  or  last  in  a  field,  it  must  have  a  triple  quotation  mark:  "The 
discharge  was  ""honorable.""" 
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Optional  Address  Lines 

Some  of  the  people  to  whom  you  address  letters  have  business  titles;  others  don't. 
Some  use  a  company  name  in  their  address;  others  do  not.  Some  street  addresses  have 
one  line;  others  have  two.  How  can  you  vary  the  number  of  lines  in  an  inside  address 
without  leaving  unintentional  blank  lines? 

One  solution  is  to  make  the  name  and  address  a  single  field.  The  drawback  is  that 
if  you  do,  individual  elements,  such  as  first  name  or  city,  aren't  available  as  discrete 
elements  for  other  uses  in  the  merge  document. 

The  elegant  solution  is  to  include  conditional  statements  that  allow  additional  lines 
only  if  they  are  needed.  Study  the  following  example.  It  handles  everything  by  using 
«IF»  statements  and  fields  named  BUSINESS  TITLE,  COMPANY,  ADDR1,  and  ADDR2  in 
addition  to  the  fields  used  in  this  chapter's  photography  example.  (ADDR1  replaces  the 
earlier  example's  STREET  field.)  When  a  particular  letter  is  being  merged  and  no  value 
has  been  assigned  to  BUSINESS  TITLE,  COMPANY,  or  ADDR2,  the  line  on  which  that 
element  would  appear  is  omitted: 

«TITLE»  «FIRST»  «LAST»‘H 
«IF  BUSINESS  T I  TLE»«BUS  I  NESS  TITLED 
«END I F»« I F  COMP AN  Y»«C0MP AN  Y»H 
I  «ENDIF»«ADDR1»<H 
«IF  ADDR2»«ADDR2»<!1 
«ENDIF»«CITY»  «STATE»  «ZIP»‘I1 

You  don't  need  to  understand  the  example  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  model,  but  here's 
an  explanation  of  why  it  works.  Take  the  BUSINESS  TITLE  field  as  an  example.  If  there 
is  a  business  title.  Word  prints  it,  followed  by  a  paragraph  mark,  as  if  the  title  had 
been  typed  there.  But  if,  for  a  particular  letter,  no  information  has  been  provided  for 
the  BUSINESS  TITLE  field,  everything  up  to  the  «ENDIF»  on  the  next  line  is  omitted — 
including  the  paragraph  mark,  which  means  the  line  doesn't  print  at  all,  not  even 
as  a  blank. 


Using  Merge  with  Multiple  Windows 

Consider  opening  one  window  for  your  master  document  and  another  for  your 
data  document.  This  is  useful  when  you're  trying  to  find  the  cause  of  error  messages 
or  if  you  want  to  see  the  data  while  you  write  the  master  document. 

An  entirely  different  use  of  two  windows  with  the  Print  Merge  command  is  to 
keep  an  often-used  master  document  in  a  small  window  or  in  a  window  zoomed  out  of 
sight  on  a  more-or-less  continuous  basis.  You  can  work  on  other  projects  in  other  win¬ 
dows;  whenever  you  want  to  print  out  a  few  form  letters,  use  the  FI  key  to  select  the 
window  containing  the  master  document,  and  then  execute  the  Print  Merge  command. 
This  works  best  if  you  use  SET  and  ASK  instructions  exclusively,  rather  than  a  data 
document.  If  you  use  a  data  document,  revise  either  the  «DATA»  statement  or  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  file  before  you  use  Print  Merge,  or  use  Print  Merge  Options  and  specify 
selected  records.  Otherwise,  you'll  create  the  same  form  letters  over  and  over  because 
Merge  starts  at  the  top  of  the  data  document  each  time  you  execute  Print  Merge. 
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Unless  you  want  to  see  it,  the  data  document  needn't  be  displayed  on  the  screen  at 
all.  It  does,  of  course,  need  to  be  on  the  disk. 

Nesting  Conditionals 

Conditional  statements  can  be  nested  inside  each  other.  Imagine  the  variety  you 
can  give  your  documents  by  nesting  one  IF  statement  within  another — and  maybe 
even  tossing  in  an  «INCLUDE»  statement  or  two. 

Let's  say  you  award  bonus  points  to  your  customers  and  you  want  to  write  them 
letters  listing  the  prizes  for  which  they're  already  eligible.  They  get  different  prizes 
depending  on  whether  they've  accumulated  10  points,  25  points,  50  points,  or  100 
points.  Assume  the  number  of  points  is  called  «POINTS»  in  your  master  document, 
and  the  lists  of  prizes  are  kept  on  disk  in  separate  documents  called  10PTS.DOC, 
25PTS.DOC,  50PTS.DOC,  and  100PTS.DOC.  This  set  of  conditionals  in  the  master  docu¬ 
ment  causes  each  letter  to  print  with  a  list  of  prizes  appropriate  to  the  recipient: 

«DATA  P0INTS» 

IF  P0 I NTS>99»« INCLUDE  100PTS .D0C»«ELSE»«IF 
P0INTS>49»« INCLUDE  50PTS . D0C»«ELSE»« IF  P0INTS>24»« INCLUDE 
25PTS . D0C»«ELSE»« IF  P0INTS>9»« INCLUDE  10PTS .D0C»«ELSE»¥ou 
begin  to  qualify  for  prizes  when  you  reach  10  points.  So  far 
you  have  «P0INTS»  points.«ENDIF»«ENDIF»«ENDIF»«ENDIF» 

It  looks  confusing,  and  it  is.  But  it  could  save  you  a  phenomenal  amount  of  typing. 
The  logic  of  it  may  be  clearer  to  you  in  this  form: 

IF  points  are  greater  than  99,  include  100PTS.DOC 

IF  points  are  greater  than  49,  include  50PTS.DOC 

IF  points  are  greater  than  24,  include  25PTS.DOC 

IF  points  are  greater  than  9,  include  10PTS.DOC 
t  ELSE  print  "You  begin  to  qualify  for 
prizes  when  you  reach  10  points.  So  far, 
you  have  «POINTS»  points." 

I  ENDIF 
l  ENDIF 

v  ENDIF 

ENDIF 

If  you  want  to  derive  the  maximum  power  and  flexibility  from  Merge,  experi¬ 
ment  with  complex  nested  statements.  You  can  make  a  letter  take  entirely  different 
directions  depending  on  the  recipient's  gender  (indicated  by  courtesy  title),  place  of 
residence,  income,  or  other  information  found  in  a  data  document  or  supplied  through 
SET  and  ASK  instructions. 

Creating  a  Data  Document  Manually 

If  you  type  in  a  data  document  by  hand  rather  than  using  a  database  program, 
here's  a  tip  that  can  save  time  and  trouble.  Type  the  header  paragraph  and  then  copy  it 
into  the  scrap.  Insert  it  into  the  document  as  many  times  (or  more)  as  you  will  have 
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records  in  the  data  document.  Then  use  the  F8  key  to  move  forward  a  word  at  time 
through  the  copies  of  the  paragraph.  Each  time  a  word  is  highlighted,  press  the  Del 
key  and  replace  the  generic  name  for  the  field  with  the  actual  information  you  want  in 
that  field  of  the  particular  record.  If  you  enter  no  information  into  a  field,  this  tech¬ 
nique  (properly)  leaves  the  needed  extra  comma. 

Also,  as  noted  previously,  using  tab  characters  instead  of  commas  will  let  you  sort 
a  data  document  in  various  ways  using  the  Library  Autosort  command  in  conjunction 
with  Word's  column-selection  capabilities. 

DATABASE  PROGRAMS 

Word's  Merge  facility  can  use  mailing  lists  or  other  ASCII  files  from  many  data¬ 
base  and  filing  programs.  Most  database  programs  have  a  command  or  utility  for 
"exporting  a  delimited  ASCII  file,"  which  is  what  Word  needs. 

The  goal  is  to  produce  a  series  of  records,  separated  by  paragraph  marks,  in  which 
all  fields  within  a  record  are  separated  by  commas.  Database  programs  typically  "ex¬ 
port"  data  documents  with  quotation  marks  around  the  fields  but  with  the  commas 
outside  the  marks,  like  this: 

"Ms . ", "Thelma", "Mat low", "2111  Kirkham", "San 

Francisco", "CA", "94107", "Moonset", "250", "Vour  stationery  was 

quite  original?" 

"Mr .", "Lonnie", "Blackmore", "2523  N.  Starr,  No. 

2", "Tacoma", "UA", "98403", "House  of  Cards", "220", 

As  you  saw  in  the  section  "The  Data  Document,"  these  quotation  marks  are  correct — 
and  are  needed  by  Word  whenever  a  data  field  contains  a  comma,  tab  character,  or 
quotation  mark. 

Although  merged  printing  is  usually  associated  with  form  letters,  you  can  use  it  as 
a  powerful  way  to  present  information  from  a  database  program.  Rather  than  printing 
out  data  records  in  raw  form  and  then  formatting  them  for  a  second  printing,  you  can 
store  the  information  in  an  ASCII  file  and  use  Merge  to  print  it  with  Word's  sophisti¬ 
cated  formatting. 

Following  are  tips  on  how  to  use  five  popular  database  and  filing  programs  to 
create  a  data  document  for  use  with  Merge.  In  each  instance,  the  example  assumes  you 
want  to  create  a  mailing  list  limited  to  people  who  live  in  Washington  State.  In  the  ex¬ 
amples,  the  mailing  list  is  called  MAILLIST.DOC  and  is  generated  from  a  database 
named  ADDRESS. 

R.BASE  for  DOS  and  R:BASE  5000 

You  can  create  a  mailing  list  with  R:BASE  for  DOS  or  R:BASE  5000.  The  steps  are  the 
same  for  either  program.  At  the  R  prompt  (R>),  type  open  address  to  open  the  database 
(called  address  in  our  example).  R:BASE  responds:  Database  exists.  This  database  will 
contain  one  or  more  tables,  and  you  must  choose  one  that  you  want  to  export  to  ASCII. 
(To  see  a  list  of  tables,  type  list  tables  at  the  R  prompt.)  In  our  example,  the  table  to  be 
used  is  called  names. 
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At  the  R  prompt,  type  output ,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  mailing-list  document 
you  are  creating.  In  our  example,  the  name  is  MAILLIST.DOC  This  command  causes 
the  output  of  R:BASE  to  be  sent  to  the  file  named  MAILLIST.DOC  rather  than  to  the 
screen.  At  the  R  prompt,  type  unload  data  for  names  as  ascii  sorted  by  last  name  where  state 
=  WA  At  this  point,  your  screen  will  look  like  this: 


fi>open  address 
Database  exists 
F>output  naillist.doc 

H>unload  data  for  names  as  ascii  sorted  by  lastname  where  state  =  WA 


When  you  press  the  Enter  key,  R:BASE  will  print  on  the  disk  a  file  named 
MAILLIST.DOC,  which  contains  data  from  the  records  in  the  table  called  names.  The 
only  records  included  will  be  those  in  which  the  state  is  listed  as  WA.  The  data  from 
the  records  will  be  alphabetized  by  last  name. 

Type  output  screen  or  output  terminal  to  cause  the  program  to  resume  sending  its 
output  to  the  screen.  Then  quit  R:BASE  (type  exit  at  the  R  prompt)  and  start  Word. 

When  you  load  the  document  MAILLIST.DOC  into  Word,  you  might  find  spaces  in 
places  you  don't  want  them  if  you're  using  R:BASE  5000  rather  than  R:BASE  for  DOS. 

The  Replace  command  can  remove  unwanted  spaces.  First,  use  the  Options  command 
to  make  invisible  characters  visible  on  the  screen.  Then  devise  an  appropriate  version 
of  the  Replace  command. 

For  instance,  you  might  find  that  each  record  ends  with  two  unwanted  spaces, 
followed  by  the  necessary  paragraph  mark,  and  then  seven  more  unneeded  spaces.  To 
solve  this  problem,  select  the  first  character  in  the  document  and  use  Word's  Replace 
command.  In  the  text  field,  press  the  Spacebar  twice,  type  Ap,  and  then  press  the 
Spacebar  seven  more  times.  Press  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  with  text  field,  where  you 
type  Ap.  Change  the  confirm  field  to  No,  to  save  time,  and  press  the  Enter  key. 

NOTE:  If  you  are  using  R:BASE  for  DOS,  you  can  speed  up  this  process  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ease  of  utilizing  menus  by  using  the  program's  GATEWAY  feature.  At 
the  DOS  or  R  prompt,  type  gateway ,  type  2,  type  1,  and  then  answer  the  questions  the 
programs  asks. 

dBASE  II,  dBASE  III,  and  dBASE  IV 

Creating  a  data  document  called  MAILLIST.DOC  that  Word  can  use  is  easy  with 
dBASE  II,  dBASE  III,  or  dBASE  IV.  At  the  dot  prompt,  type: 

.  use  address 

.  copy  to  naillist.doc  for  state  =  "UA"  delimited 
.  quit 


To  speed  up  the  COPY  TO  command,  you  can  use  the  appropriate  INDEX  file 
as  part  of  the  USE  command.  For  example,  in  dBASE  II,  III,  or  III  Plus:  USE  ADDRESS  IN¬ 
DEX  STATE. 

If  you  want  to  limit  MAILLIST.DOC  to  certain  fields,  specify  them  this  way  in 
the  copy  to  line: 


.  copy  to  naillist.doc  fields  name , c ity, state j zip  for  state  =  "UA"  delimited 
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Paradox  II  and  Paradox  III 

Exporting  an  ASCII  file  with  Paradox  II  or  Paradox  III  from  Ansa  Software,  a 
Borland  company,  is  a  simple  and  fast  task.  If  necessary,  use  the  Query  command  to 
create  an  answer  table  that  contains  only  the  records  you  want — in  the  case  of  our  ex¬ 
ample,  records  in  which  the  state  field  is  equal  to  WA.  If  you  want  the  data  document 
to  contain  only  certain  fields,  use  the  F6  key  to  mark  the  ones  you  want  before  you 
create  the  answer  table.  Then,  to  actually  create  the  ASCII  file:  Press  F10  to  bring  the 
main  menu  to  the  screen;  press  T  for  Tools;  press  E  for  Exportlmport;  press  E  for  Ex¬ 
port;  press  A  for  ASCII;  and  press  D  for  Delimited.  Paradox  will  ask  for  the  name  of  the 
table  you  want  to  export.  You  can  type  the  name  of  the  table,  or  you  can  press  the  En¬ 
ter  key  to  choose  from  a  list  of  available  table  names.  After  you  press  Enter,  Paradox 
asks  you  which  name  you  want  to  give  the  ASCII  file  you  are  about  to  create;  type 
MAILLIST.DOC.  Press  Enter,  and  Paradox  will  create  the  ASCII  file  in  a  flash. 

Professional  File 

To  create  an  ASCII  delimited  file  with  Professional  File  from  Soft  ware  Publishing 
Corp.,  start  the  program  and  select  (load)  the  file  Address.  If  necessary,  press  the  Esc 
key  several  times  to  cause  the  main  menu  to  appear.  Type  463  to  move  rapidly  through 
a  series  of  choices  (the  actual  choices  you  make  by  typing  463  are  Copy,  Export  records , 
and  Export  to  delimited  ASCII).  Professional  File  asks  you  to  name  the  file  from  which 
you  want  to  export  (a  source  file);  simply  press  Enter.  Next,  the  program  presents  you 
with  three  fields;  press  Tab  twice  to  move  to  the  third  field,  where  you  type  the  name 
for  the  ASCII  file  you  want  to  create.  If  you  want  the  document  stored  in  a  directory 
other  than  the  one  listed,  press  Ctrl-E  to  blank  the  field,  and  then  type  a  new  path,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  MAILLIST.DOC.  If  you  want  to  use  the  proposed  path  (subdirectory),  press 
the  End  key  to  move  to  the  end  of  the  field,  and  then  type  MAILLIST.DOC.  Press  Enter. 

Professional  File  will  display  all  of  the  fields  in  Address.  If  you  want  to  export  the 
contents  of  all  of  the  fields,  leave  the  spaces  next  to  the  fields  blank.  However,  if  you 
want  to  export  only  certain  fields,  number  the  desired  files  consecutively,  beginning 
with  1.  You  can  mark  a  total  of  300  fields  in  this  way.  You  can  control  the  order  in 
which  the  fields  are  listed  in  the  records  in  this  way  too.  If  you  list  only  certain  fields 
and  want  to  save  the  scheme  for  use  later,  press  F2  and  give  the  scheme  a  name;  other¬ 
wise,  press  F10  to  continue. 

If  you  want  to  export  only  certain  records  from  Address,  use  Professional  File's 
Search  instructions,  as  you  would  when  searching  for  particular  files  to  display  on  the 
screen.  When  you've  tailored  your  request,  press  F10  to  actually  create  the  ASCII  file. 

PC-File+  and  PC-File:dB 

The  shareware  programs  PC-File+  and  PC-File:dB  from  ButtonWare  ask  a  lot  of 
questions,  but  operation  is  simple.  You  begin  by  loading  Address  and  pressing  F8  to 
reach  the  program's  utilities.  Then  press  E  to  choose  Export,  and  specify  a  disk  drive 
letter,  path,  and  name  for  the  ASCII  file  MAILLIST.DOC.  PC-File  responds  with  a  list  of 
possible  formats;  from  them,  press  M  for  Mail-merge  or  comma  delimited. 
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The  program  asks  if  you  want  an  extra  comma  added  to  the  end  of  records  that 
have  blank  last  fields;  you  do  not,  so  press  Enter  to  accept  the  default  answer  of  N  for 
No.  PC-File  next  asks  if  you  want  it  to  add  an  initial  record  to  the  ASCII  file  and  place 
in  that  record  the  names  of  each  field.  This  is  an  opportunity  added  to  PC-File  specifi¬ 
cally  for  Word  users,  and  you'll  probably  want  to  press  Y  for  Yes  if  the  field  names  in 
your  master  document  match  the  names  you  use  for  fields  in  PC-File.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  you  want  to  "flip  data";  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  PC-File,  but  the  default 
answer  of  Y  won't  hurt  anything,  so  press  Enter  to  accept  it. 

PC-File  asks  you  to  press  A  if  you  want  to  export  all  fields  or  S  if  you  want  to  ex¬ 
port  only  selected  fields.  If  you  press  S,  a  screen  shows  the  names  of  all  fields,  and  you 
can  move  the  cursor  next  to  any  field  that  you  want  to  include  and  press  F10.  When 
you've  chosen  all  the  fields  you  want,  press  F10  a  second  time. 

Finally,  PC-File  asks  whether  you  want  to  export  all  records  or  only  selected 
records.  Press  A  for  All  or  S  for  Selected.  If  you  press  S,  you  can  make  either  a  simple 
or  a  complex  search  for  the  desired  records,  as  you  do  when  looking  up  information 
with  the  program.  After  you  make  your  choices  and  tell  PC-File  to  proceed,  it  displays 
the  first  record  and  offers  several  choices.  Pressing  X  causes  PC-File  to  finish  its  work 
promptly. 
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Power  Tools:  Forms 


Love  them  or  loathe  them,  we  all  live  with  forms.  From  simple  sign-on-the-dotted- 
line  forms  to  multiple-page  employment  applications,  from  cereal-box  coupons  to  in¬ 
voices  and  order  sheets,  forms  are  part  of  the  currency  of  business,  government,  and 
education.  They  provide  a  framework  for  organizing  data  and  ensure  that  respondees 
provide  all  the  facts  the  form  giver  requires.  Whether  you  create  forms  or  fill  them  in, 
you  do,  indeed,  use  them. 

Although  Word  does  not  (and  is  not  intended  to)  rank  alongside  database  prod¬ 
ucts  that  specialize  in  the  creation  of  forms,  you  can  use  many  of  its  features  to  create 
and  fill  in  all  manner  of  forms,  including  forms  to  be  used  with  the  Merge  feature  and 
those,  such  as  medical-insurance  forms,  that  have  been  preprinted  with  blanks. 
Whether  you  want  to  create  a  form  to  be  filled  in  by  others  by  hand  or  you  want  to 
complete  a  preprinted  form  on  your  computer.  Word  can  help  do  the  job. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Word  does  not  have  a  "forms"  feature  as  such.  Rather, 
you  employ  combinations  of  other  features  to  create  and  fill  in  forms.  A  form  is  simply 
another  document,  but  one  with  characteristic  formatting  that  generally  includes  lines 
and  blank  areas  in  which  you  can  add  information  later.  Consequently,  working  with 
forms  is  a  two-step  process: 

♦  Initially  you  create  the  basic  document,  the  form.  To  a  large  extent,  this  means 
drawing  lines  and  deciding  where  the  blanks  for  new  text  will  appear. 

♦  Later  you  or  someone  else  fills  in  the  form. 

This  chapter  is  organized  with  the  two-step  nature  of  forms  in  mind.  First,  it  offers 
tips  on  designing  common  elements  found  in  forms;  then  it  suggests  efficient  ways  to 
fill  in  forms.  It  ends  with  a  few  sample  forms  that  you  can  study  for  ideas  or  adapt  for 
your  own  use. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  A  FORM 

Forms  take  on  their  distinctive  appearances  by  combining  text  with  lines  and, 
sometimes,  shaded  regions.  The  lines  can  be  underlines,  vertical  rules,  or  horizontal 
rules;  or  they  can  meet  to  create  small  or  large  boxes.  Word  offers  you  several  ap¬ 
proaches  when  it  comes  to  creating  these  elements.  You  can  place  a  line  on  the  page 
using  underlining,  or  tab  stops  formatted  with  leader  characters,  or  Word's  line¬ 
drawing  feature,  or  Word's  paragraph-boxing  feature.  This  last  approach  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  letting  you  shade  a  paragraph  in  gray  (or  some  other  color,  if  your  printer 
is  capable  of  it). 

Circumstances  can  dictate  one  approach  or  another.  For  example,  if  you  plan  to 
print  your  document  using  a  fixed-pitch  ("typewriter-like")  font  such  Courier  or  Pica, 
Word's  line-drawing  and  boxing  features  make  a  lot  of  sense  because  they  yield  fast 
results.  But  if  you  are  using  a  proportional  font,  such  as  Helv  or  Tms  Rmn,  you'll  be 
better  off  using  tab  stops  to  create  lines.  (Word's  line-drawing  characters  are  fixed- 
pitch  fonts,  and  therefore  they  do  a  poor  job  of  boxing  paragraphs  composed  of  pro¬ 
portional  type.) 


Underlining 

Underlines  are  simple  to  produce,  although  laying  them  out  can  become  some¬ 
thing  of  a  challenge  if  you  are  designing  a  complex  form.  For  an  underline,  you  can 
use  any  of  four  features:  underline  characters  created  with  the  underline  key  or  with 
character  formatting,  line-draw  characters,  tab  stops  with  an  underline  leader  charac¬ 
ter,  or  a  paragraph  formatted  with  a  line  border  "above"  or  "below." 

Of  these,  underlining  character  by  character  is  probably  the  least  efficient  because 
you  must  press  either  the  underline  key  or  the  Spacebar  repeatedly  to  create  a  long 
line.  The  line-draw  feature,  which  you  toggle  on  and  off  by  pressing  Ctrl-F5,  gives  you 
a  choice  of  line  styles,  including  dots,  circles,  and  thick,  thin,  or  shaded  lines.  It  also 
draws  the  line  one  character  at  a  time,  although  it  does  so  quickly  and  in  whatever  di¬ 
rection  you  indicate  by  pressing  a  direction  key.  There  are  good  uses  for  the  line-draw 
feature,  as  you  will  see  shortly,  but  drawing  a  simple  underline  is  not  necessarily  one 
of  them.  (If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  line-draw  feature,  refer  to  Chapter  19,  "The 
Options  Command,"  and  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and  Fonts.") 

With  the  Tab  key 

Setting  multiple  tab  stops,  some  with  an  underline  leader  character  and  some  with 
a  blank  leader  character,  is  a  useful  approach  for  underlining,  especially  when  you 
want  two  or  more  separate  underlines  to  be  aligned  across  the  page.  For  example: 

II -  -  II 


Such  lines  can  be  handy  in  a  form: 


Signature 


Date 
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Although  you  will  choose  different  tab  stops  for  your  own  forms,  you  can  dupli¬ 
cate  this  example  by  formatting  a  paragraph  with  the  following  tab  stops:  3  inches,  left 
alignment,  underline  leader  character;  4  inches,  left  alignment,  blank  leader  character; 
6  inches,  left  alignment,  underline  leader.  For  the  Signature/Date  paragraph,  format 
the  paragraph  for  single  (1  line)  spacing  with  no  blank  lines  above  and  set  a  tab  stop 
with  blank  leader  at  4  inches.  Format  characters  for  whatever  small,  attractive  type 
your  printer  can  handle.  (The  previous  example  shows  Tms  Rmn  8-point  type  on  a 
LaserJet  printer.)  In  your  own  forms,  you  will  also  want  to  preview  page  layout  or  use 
the  keep  together  and  keep  follow  fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command  to  ensure  that 
the  underline  prints  on  the  same  page  as  its  related  text. 

A  somewhat  more  obscure  way  to  produce  an  underline  with  associated  text  is 
with  the  Format  Border  command: 


Full  name  (last,  first,  middle  initial) 


Here,  the  paragraph  has  single  spacing  with  a  space  before  of  1  line.  The  underline 
is  created  with  the  Format  Border  Line  command  with  type  set  to  Lines ,  with  line  style 
set  to  Normal ,  and  with  above  set  to  Yes.  For  variety,  the  font  and  font  size  shown  here 
are  Helv  8-point.  As  for  most  other  examples  in  this  chapter,  the  printer  is  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  LaserJet  with  the  Microsoft  Z  font  cartridge. 

NOTE:  Before  you  invest  time  and  effort  in  creating  a  form  that  includes  para¬ 
graph  borders,  try  printing  a  box  border  as  a  test.  Because  different  printers  use  dif¬ 
ferent  character  sets,  not  all  produce  clean,  continuous  border  lines;  some,  such  as  an 
Epson  FX-85  running  in  Epson  rather  than  IBM  mode,  will  replace  lines  with  bars  and 
hyphens.  You  can  test  by  printing  a  box  to  see  what  your  printer  will  produce  for  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  border  lines.  If  your  printer  does  not  produce  lines,  check  the 
manual.  You  might,  as  with  the  Epson,  be  able  to  switch  the  printer  over  to  an  IBM- 
compatible  mode  that  will  handle  the  line  drawing  you  want,  although  doing  so  might 
cause  loss  of  some  other  printer  feature,  such  as  near-letter-quality  printing.  Alter¬ 
natively,  you  might  be  able  to  format  the  space  at  which  you  will  begin  to  draw  lines, 
using  a  different  font — a  font  that  contains  the  line-drawing  characters  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  set.  By  far  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  with  a  style  sheet  that  includes  an  appropri¬ 
ately  formatted  character  linedraw  style. 

If  you  find  you  enjoy  using  paragraph  borders,  here  is  another  approach  you 
can  try: 

Name  (last)  (first)  (initial) 


This  paragraph,  like  the  one  in  the  preceding  illustration,  has  single  spacing  with 
a  blank  line  above.  Here,  however,  the  Format  Border  command  is  set  to  draw  the  line 
below  the  text  ( below  is  set  to  Yes),  and  left-aligned  tab  stops  are  set  at  3  inches  and  5  in¬ 
ches  for  the  text.  The  characters  are  formatted  in  Helv  8-point. 
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Dotted  lines 

If  you  prefer  dotted  lines  to  solid  lines  in  your  form,  use  the  dot  linedraw  charac¬ 
ter,  or  use  the  tab-stop  techniques  described  earlier  but  specify  a  dot  (.)  as  the  leader 
character.  To  place  the  dots  close  together  on  the  line,  specify  a  small  font  size  and  a 
proportional  font  such  as  Tms  Rmn  or  Helv.  For  example,  the  following  illustration  is 
created  with  the  same  tab  stops  as  in  the  earlier  Signature/Date  example,  but  both  the 
dotted-line  paragraph  and  the  text  paragraph  are  formatted  for  Tms  Rmn  10-point: 


Signature  Date 


Grids 

Sometimes  a  form  contains  intersecting  lines  that  form  a  grid: 


Employee  name:  Week  of: 


In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Overtime: 


Date:  From:  To: 

You  could  create  such  a  form  with  Word's  line-drawing  feature  most  easily,  but 
that  works  only  with  fixed-pitch  (nonproportional)  fonts.  Instead,  you  might  want  to 
create  this  sample  grid  by  using  the  Format  Border  command  and  vertical  tab  stops. 
Specifically: 

♦  The  lines  above  and  below  the  grid  are  regular  text  paragraphs  formatted  in 
Tms  Rmn  12-point  type  with  left-aligned  tabs  at  2  and  4  inches. 

♦  The  rows  of  the  grid  are  boxed  paragraphs,  single-spaced,  with  a  0.2-inch  right 
indent  that  makes  the  width  of  the  last  column  equivalent  to  that  of  its  compan¬ 
ions.  (The  right  indent  varies  for  different  printers.  This  example  is  for  a  Laser¬ 
Jet;  if  you  have  a  different  printer,  you  might  have  to  experiment  a  bit  to  find  the 
setting  that's  right  for  you.) 

♦  The  vertical  bars  are  created  with  vertical  tab  stops  0.6  inch  apart,  at  1  inch,  1.6 
inches,  2.2  inches,  2.8  inches,  3.4  inches,  4  inches,  4.6  inches,  and  5.2  inches. 

♦  The  words  In  and  Out  in  the  top  row  are  aligned  with  the  following  centered  tab 
stops:  1.3  inches,  2  inches,  2.6  inches,  3.2  inches,  3.8  inches,  4.4  inches,  5  inches, 
and  5.6  inches. 
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Again,  as  with  the  linedraw  characters,  check  to  see  if  your  printer  can  produce  lines 
and  boxes  as  they  appear  on  screen.  If  it  cannot,  vertical  lines  will  be  printed  as  verti¬ 
cal  bars,  and  horizontal  lines  will  be  printed  as  rows  of  hyphens. 

If  you  work  on  forms  like  these,  a  handy  way  to  determine  spacing  is  to  work  it 
out  roughly  in  your  head  or  on  paper  and  then  set  the  tabs  directly  on  the  ruler  at  the 
top  of  the  document  window  so  you  can  see  where  each  tab  is  being  set.  As  explained 
in  Chapter  15,  you  can  activate  a  special  marker  on  the  ruler  (when  it  is  displayed  at 
the  top  of  the  document  window)  by  choosing  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  and 
pressing  the  FI  key. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  forms  designed  to  gather  information  for  data  entry,  you 
will  see  boxes  like  these,  each  of  which  is  meant  to  hold  a  single  character: 

Social  Security  No. 


Here,  the  line-drawing  feature  is  the  best  approach.  In  this  example,  each  of  the 
squares  is  three  characters  across  and  three  down.  The  hyphens  between  the  sets  of 
boxes  were  typed  by  turning  off  line  drawing,  typing  the  hyphen,  and  turning  line 
drawing  back  on.  This  is  what  the  boxes  look  like  on  screen,  with  paragraph  marks 
displayed: 


II  Social 

Security  No. <11 

□-me 

<n 

<n 

Boxes  like  these  are  also  useful  for  questionnaires,  especially  if  you  create  one  set, 
positioned  where  you  want  it,  copy  it  to  the  scrap  or  glossary,  and  then  reproduce  it 
down  the  page  by  inserting  it  over  and  over. 

Organizational  Charts  and  Illustrations 

After  you've  tried  your  hand  at  drawing  lines  and  creating  boxes  in  forms,  you'll 
find  that  the  same  skills  let  you  make  simple  charts  and  illustrations.  Here  is  an  orga¬ 
nizational  chart  created  with  the  line-drawing  feature: 


To  create  this  type  of  form,  you  might  find  it  helpful  to  draw  a  rough  sketch  on 
paper — graph  paper  is  best — first.  That  way,  you  can  work  out  approximate  locations 
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and  spacing  for  the  boxes  and  lines  of  the  chart,  and  you  can  make  notes  on  measure¬ 
ments  to  use. 


Inserting  Hidden  Markers 

The  final  step  in  creating  a  form  is  inserting  a  hidden  marker  at  the  beginning  of 
each  blank  you  want  to  have  filled  in  when  the  form  is  used.  This  is  an  optional  step 
because  a  form  needn't  have  the  markers,  but  it's  worthwhile  because  the  markers 
will  give  you  a  way  to  jump  from  blank  to  blank  when  you  fill  in  the  form. 

The  marker  is  a  right  chevron — the  same  »  symbol  you  use  in  merge  and  macro 
instructions.  To  create  this  character,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  right 
bracket  key  (] ).  Then  press  the  Left  direction  key  once  to  back  up,  and  press  Alt-XE 
twice  to  format  the  marker  as  hidden.  (Alternatively,  you  can  make  the  marker  hidden 
in  the  first  place  by  turning  on  hidden  text  before  you  type  the  character:  Press  Alt-XE, 
type  the  marker,  and  press  Alt-Spacebar  to  turn  the  hidden-text  formatting  off  again.) 

This  is  what  a  form  looks  like  when  markers  have  been  added.  Notice  the  dot(s) 
below  each  marker,  indicating  that  each  is  formatted  as  hidden  text: 


NAME:  » 

» 

» 

Last 

First 

In  it.  si 

ADDRESS :  » 

»  <11 

Nunber/Street 

Apt  .'ll 

» 

» 

»  <n 

City 

State 

zip<n 

PHONE :» 

» 

<n 

Day 

Evening'll 

NOTE:  Even  though  solid  lines,  as  in  this  illustration,  might  be  broken  on  screen 
by  the  dots  indicating  hidden  text,  don't  be  concerned.  The  lines  will  print  perfectly 
on  paper. 

If  you  have  a  large  or  complex  form  that  requires  many  markers,  consider  typing 
a  single  marker  and  formatting  it  as  hidden  text.  Save  it  in  the  glossary  with  a  control 
code,  such  as  Ctrl-MK,  or  a  name,  such  as  mrk,  that's  easy  to  type.  You  can  then  add  ap¬ 
propriately  formatted  markers  wherever  necessary  by  positioning  the  highlight  and 
inserting  the  glossary  entry. 

One  word  of  caution  is  in  order  if  you  save  the  marker  as  a  named  glossary  entry 
and  insert  it  by  pressing  the  F3  key.  If  you  are  using  version  5.0  or  later  and  your  form, 
like  the  one  in  the  preceding  illustration,  contains  field  names  followed  by  colons, 
leave  a  space  between  the  colon  and  the  name  of  the  glossary  entry — for  example. 
Name:  mrk,  not  Name:  mrk.  If  there  is  no  space  between  the  colon  and  the  glossary  name, 
Word  interprets  the  colon  as  part  of  a  series  name  for  numbering  at  print  time  and 
transforms  the  entire  string  of  characters  into  a  sequence  holder  like  this  (Name:  mrk) 
instead  of  inserting  a  hidden  marker  for  filling  in  forms. 
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FILLING  IN  A  FORM 

Whether  a  form  is  one  you  created  with  Word  or  a  preprinted  form  you  re-created 
for  on-screen  data  entry,  you  can  automate  the  process  of  filling  in  the  blanks.  If  the 
form  is  to  be  filled  in  on  screen,  you  can  jump  from  one  hidden  marker  to  the  next  to 
fill  in  field  after  field.  If  the  form  is  designed  to  gather  information  from  a  mailing  list 
or  another  such  data  file,  you  don't  have  to  fill  it  in  at  all.  You  can  use  the  Merge 
facility  instead. 

Jumping  to  markers 

To  employ  hidden  markers  that  are  present  in  a  form,  position  the  highlight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  form  and  press  Ctrl->  (Control  plus  >).  Word  moves  the  highlight  to 
the  space  immediately  following  the  first  marker  on  the  form  so  that  you  can  simply 
type  whatever  information  belongs  in  that  field.  Press  Ctrl->  again,  and  Word  jumps 
to  the  next  marker.  Each  time  you  press  Ctrl->,  Word  skips  to  the  next  marker,  so  you 
can  move  from  field  to  field,  filling  out  the  form  as  you  go  and  never  worrying  about 
having  to  position  the  highlight  on  the  screen.  If  you  overshoot  a  marker,  press  Ctrl-< 
to  jump  back  to  the  previous  marker. 

Ctrl->  and  Ctrl-<  work  whether  or  not  hidden  text  is  displayed  on  screen,  but 
you'll  probably  want  to  set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  command  to  Yes 
anyway  to  avoid  confusion.  When  printing  the  completed  form,  check  that  the  print 
hidden  text  field  of  the  Print  Options  command  is  set  to  No  to  ensure  that  the  markers 
are  not  printed. 

Saving  the  form 

After  you  have  filled  in  all  the  fields  of  a  form,  you  might  want  to  save  the  form 
before  or  after  printing  it.  Habit  suggests  that  you  simply  use  the  Transfer  Save  com¬ 
mand,  but  that  might  be  a  mistake.  You  probably  want  to  save  the  document  with  a 
new  name,  thereby  making  a  new  copy  of  it,  so  that  the  original  form  (not  filled  in)  re¬ 
mains  on  disk  with  the  original  name,  while  the  filled-in  form  also  is  saved  to  disk 
with  a  name  of  its  own.  (This  idea  of  giving  a  filled-in  form  a  new  name  can  be  confus¬ 
ing;  people  sometimes  assume  they  should  use  the  Transfer  Rename  command.  But 
you  don't  want  to  rename  the  existing  form;  rather,  you  want  to  save  a  new  version  of 
the  form  and  give  it  its  own  name.) 

When  you  load  a  form  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in  new  copies,  consider  setting  the 
read  only  field  of  the  Transfer  Load  command  to  Yes.  That  way,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  save  the  document  without  changing  its  name.  In  fact,  when  you  choose  the 
Transfer  Save  command,  the  filename  field  is  blank,  waiting  for  you  to  type  in  a  name. 

Macros 

If  you  are  comfortable  with  macros,  you  might  want  to  consider  writing  one  that 
automates  filling  in  a  form,  especially  if  your  form  will  be  filled  in  by  others  who  are 
not  as  familiar  with  Word  as  you  are.  Your  macro  might,  for  example,  load  the  form  as 
read-only,  set  the  Options  and  Print  Options  hidden-text  settings,  and  later  request  a 
new  filename  for  the  completed  form. 
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Forms  and  the  Merge  feature 

Often  a  form  is  used  to  organize  quantities  of  information  that  already  exist  in  a 
database  such  as  a  mailing  list  or  an  inventory.  If  you  have  such  information  on  disk, 
either  as  a  database  file  or  as  a  Word  data  document,  you  can  create  a  form  and  have 
Merge  fill  in  the  blanks  for  you.  Any  of  the  approaches  already  described  for  creating 
a  form  are  acceptable  for  creating  a  Merge  form.  The  only  difference  is  that  your 
Merge  form  is  a  master  document  created  and  saved  for  Merge  to  use:  It  need  not  in¬ 
clude  hidden  markers,  but  it  must  include  field  names  describing  the  information  in 
your  data  document. 

To  indicate  where  information  is  to  be  added  to  your  form,  you  include  the  field 
names,  enclosed  in  left  and  right  chevrons,  at  appropriate  places  in  the  form.  For 
example,  here  is  the  earlier  name/address/phone  form  translated  into  a  Merge 
document: 


«data  forml  ist  .doc»tfl 


N AME :  « 1 astname» _ 

Last 


«f  irstname» _ «init»<n 

First  In  it.  <11 


ADDRESS :  «address» _ 

Number/Street 


«apt»  <11 
Apt.  <11 


«city» 


City 


«state» 

State 


«zip»  <11 
Zipfl 


PHONE :  «dayphone» 
Day 


«euephone» _ 5 

Euening<fl 


Note  that  field  names  in  left  and  right  chevrons  take  the  place  of  markers  in  the 
example  on  page  588.  However,  the  chevrons  are  not  formatted  to  be  hidden  because  a 
document  containing  them  will  be  merged  rather  than  printed. 

Here  is  a  sample  record  from  the  data  document  named  FORMLIST.DOC: 

II  lastname,f irstname, ip  it , address, apt, city , state , zip ,dayphone,evephone<11 

Jordan , M iche  1  le ,  D , 3372  Primrose  St.,, Palmer  Lake, CO ,30372, 555-6718 ,555-9845*11 


And  here  is  the  completed  form: 

NAME:  Jordan _ Michelle _ D 


Last  First  Init. 

ADDRESS:  3  3  72  Primrose  St. _ 

Number/Street  Apt. 

Palmer  Lake _ CO _ 30372 

City  State  Zip 

PHONE:  555-6718 _  555-9845 _ 

Day  Evening 
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Creating  and  using  such  a  form  is  nothing  more  than  creating  and  using  a  main 
document  and  a  data  document,  as  described  in  Chapter  34,  "Power  Tools:  Merge." 
Thus,  you  can  use  ASK  and  SET  instructions  or  conditional  statements  if  you  want,  and 
you  can  print  your  forms  with  the  Print  Merge  Printer  command  or,  if  you  save  the 
completed  forms  as  separate  documents,  with  the  Print  Options  command. 

If  the  idea  of  using  Merge  to  fill  in  forms  sounds  complex,  think  for  a  moment 
about  the  definition  of  a  form.  At  heart,  a  form  is  nothing  more  than  a  document  that 
contains  spaces  waiting  to  be  filled.  A  form  letter  is  a  form;  you  just  may  not  think  of 
it  as  one.  An  invitation  to  a  birthday  party  is  a  form  too.  So  is  your  tax  return.  Thus,  if 
the  information  for  filling  in  the  form  resides  on  disk  as  a  data  document,  you  can 
create  the  form  itself  as  a  main  document  and  then  use  Merge  to  fill  in  the  blanks. 

SOME  SAMPLE  FORMS 

To  finish  up  this  chapter,  here  is  a  quick  look  at  some  sample  forms  that  might  in¬ 
terest  you.  The  basic  formatting  of  each  is  described  so  you  can  duplicate  the  form  if 
you  want. 

First,  do  you  ever  need  to  track  the  size  and  contents  of  large  documents?  Perhaps 
you  coordinate  the  production  of  reports,  proposals,  or  manuscripts  that  are  written  in 
sections  or  by  different  people.  You  can  turn  Word  into  a  simple  "spreadsheet"  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  form  like  this  one: 


TITLE :  DATE : 

AUTHOR:  VERSION: 


Section 

Due: 

Completed: 

No.  graphics 

No.  pages 

Intro 

12/18/88 

12/15/88 

4 

9 

Scope 

12/23/88 

12/22/88 

7 

14 

Totals:  11  23 


and  use  Word's  column-select  feature  (Shift-F6)  and  math  capabilities  (the  F2  key)  to 
keep  running  totals  as  your  document  grows. 

So  that  the  form  will  be  as  wide  as  possible  yet  displayed  completely  on  screen, 
the  division  is  formatted  with  a  left  margin  of  0.5  inch  and  a  right  margin  of  0.75  inch. 
The  boxed  part  of  the  form  is  a  series  of  box-bordered,  single-spaced  paragraphs  with 
no  space  above  or  below.  Vertical  lines  are  drawn  with  vertical  tabs  at  1.4  inches,  2.8 
inches,  4.2  inches,  and  5.7  inches.  The  titles  in  the  top  row  are  positioned  by  left-aligned 
tab  stops  at  0.2  inch,  1.6  inches,  3  inches,  4.4  inches,  and  5.9  inches.  The  text  in  the  first 
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three  columns  below  the  titles  is  positioned  by  left-aligned  tab  stops  at  0.2  inch,  1.7 
inches,  and  3.1  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  two  right  columns  are  positioned  by  right- 
aligned  tab  stops  at  5.2  inches  and  6.7  inches.  The  Totals  row  has  the  same  combination 
of  left-aligned  and  right-aligned  tab  stops. 

If  you  are  a  project  manager,  you  might  like  this  variation,  which  uses  similar  for¬ 
matting  for  a  different  purpose: 


PROJECT: 

DIRECTOR: 

STAFF : 

Name: 

%  time  avail. 

Danziger 

50 

Hudson 

80 

Jones 

25 

Newman 

75 

DATE: 
WEEK  OF: 


Member 

Task 

Due  date 

Hrs.  avail. 

Hrs .  worked 

Danziger 

Coordinator 

N/A 

20 

19 

Hudson 

Data  coll. 

2/7/89 

32 

24 

Jones 

Interviews 

2/17/89 

10 

13 

Newman 

Analysis 

3/15/89 

30 

27 

Totals: 


For  fun,  you  might  want  to  try  creating  your  own  calendar: 


June  1989 

Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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This  division  is  formatted  with  a  left  margin  of  0.5  inch  and  a  right  margin  of  1 
inch.  Again,  boxed-bordered,  single-spaced  paragraphs  are  used  with  no  space  above 
or  below.  To  position  the  dates  in  the  upper-left  corners  of  the  squares,  space  below  the 
date  is  added  with  new-line  characters  (Shift-Enter).  Vertical  bars  are  created  with  ver¬ 
tical  tab  stops  at  1-inch  intervals,  and  the  dates  are  positioned  by  left-aligned  tab  stops 
0.1  inch  to  the  right  of  each  vertical  bar.  The  text  for  month,  day,  and  year  is  centered 
above  the  grid. 

Finally,  here  is  a  sample  invoice  form  with  hidden  markers: 

i — ■  r— i  j~ij  t — i  r — ■  — j—  r— i  invoice 

Sonosta  Consulting  •  1600  Pike  Place  •  Seattle,  WA  98101 

# _ 

To  _ 


Terms:  Net  30  days 


Date 

DescriDtion 

Hours 

Price 

Extension 

Subtotal 


Tax  _ 

TOTAL  _ 

The  company  logo  in  the  upper-left  corner  is  a  graphic  created  with  the  program 
Microsoft  Paintbrush.  It  is  incorporated  into  the  form  with  the  Library  Link  Graphics 
command  and  positioned  with  the  Format  pOsition  command.  The  lines  of  the  invoice 
are  created  by  right-aligned  tab  stops  with  underline  leader  characters,  and  the  verti¬ 
cal  lines  are,  once  again,  created  with  vertical  tab  stops. 
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Some  people  draw  up  an  itinerary  before  setting  out  on  a  journey.  Others  have 
only  a  vague  idea  of  where  they're  heading.  Either  way,  there's  much  to  be  said  for 
having  a  map,  both  to  trace  where  you've  been  and  to  see  where  you  might  be  going. 

Word's  outlining  feature  provides  ways  to  look  at,  and  think  about,  what  you 
write.  Even  before  you  start  writing  you  can  outline  major  topics  and  subtopics,  in¬ 
cluding  under  each  one  any  notes,  phrases,  or  bits  of  memorable  prose  that  come  to 
mind.  As  you  write  one  section  of  the  document,  you  can  move  instantly  to  any  other 
section  to  check  on  organization  or  related  topics.  Partway  through  a  document,  you 
can  review  what  you've  already  written  and  see  it  as  concisely  or  in  as  much  detail  as 
you  want.  You  can  look  ahead  to  ideas  and  passages  that  are  only  partly  formed  and 
judge  where  and  how  they  fit  into  what  you're  fashioning.  You  can,  in  short,  consult 
a  map  as  you  journey  from  the  beginning  of  your  document  to  its  end. 

"Outlining"  is  really  a  modest  term  to  describe  the  organizational  tools  Word 
makes  available.  You  can  compose  and  print  a  formal  outline,  of  course.  Word  will 
number  the  topics  for  you,  if  you  like.  But  by  itself,  creating  and  printing  an  outline 
makes  only  small  use  of  the  feature.  Outlining's  special  contribution  is  enabling  you 
to  see  and  edit,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  an  up-to-date  model  ("outline")  of  your  docu¬ 
ment.  You  can  collect  ideas  under  headings  and  collapse  the  text  so  that  only  headings 
show.  You  can  reorganize  a  document  by  moving  headings  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other — Word  moves  the  text  that  follows.  And  you  can  adjust  not  only  the  order  of 
the  headings  and  subheadings  that  remain,  but  their  relative  importance,  or  level 

With  a  Word  outline  mapping  your  document,  you  don't  have  to  scan  through 
many  screens  to  find  an  idea;  instead,  you  find  it  summarized  on  a  line  in  the  out¬ 
line  model.  You  don't  have  to  scroll  through  a  long  document  to  move  a  subsection; 
instead,  you  rearrange  lines  in  the  model,  and  the  document  reflects  the  changes  auto¬ 
matically.  Or  you  edit  the  document,  and  the  outline  updates  itself.  It  is  the  unprece¬ 
dented  integration  of  document  and  outline  that  sets  Word  apart  from  non-Microsoft 
outlining  tools. 
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This  integration  of  document  and  outline  thus  provides  some  practical  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  have  little  to  do  with  outlines  in  any  conventional  sense.  To  be  fanciful 
for  a  moment,  consider  the  concept  of  hyperspace ,  an  idea  borrowed  from  science  fic¬ 
tion.  Because  nothing  can  travel  faster  than  light,  the  science-fiction  writer  faces  a 
nasty  problem.  How  can  a  spaceship  leap  to  the  center  of  the  Milky  Way,  when  it  takes 
light  30,000  years  to  travel  that  far?  The  answer  comes  through  an  act  of  imagination. 
The  spaceship  arrives  almost  instantly  in  the  desired  neighborhood  by  taking  a 
shortcut  through  hyperspace,  a  place  where  normal  rules  don't  apply. 

You  can  use  Word's  outline  view  as  a  sort  of  hyperspace.  Imagine  that  you've  out¬ 
lined  a  document.  Now  you're  writing  and  want  to  jump  to  an  idea  many  pages  away. 
You  press  Shift-F2  to  enter  outline  view,  your  entry  into  hyperspace.  Then  you  select 
the  document  by  pressing  Shift-FlO.  To  collapse  all  regular  text  out  of  view,  leaving 
only  the  headings  and  subheadings  of  your  document,  you  press  the  minus  key  on  the 
numeric  keypad,  followed  by  the  asterisk  on  the  numeric  keypad.  At  a  glance,  you  see 
the  breadth  of  the  document.  The  outline  becomes  a  menu  of  places  to  which  you  can 
travel.  You  select  a  heading  or  subheading  from  a  distant  region,  press  Shift-F2,  and 
return  almost  instantly  to  normal  document  view ,  but  at  the  selected  destination.  Many 
such  uses  for  Word's  outlining  powers  are  possible.  New  ideas  might  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  you. 

If  you've  put  off  learning  to  use  style  sheets  because  you  thought  they'd  be  dif¬ 
ficult  or  not  worth  the  effort,  you've  lost  your  excuses.  Outlining  is  more  powerful, 
and  in  some  respects  easier,  when  you  use  a  style  sheet  to  format  the  appearance  of 
documents. 

Among  the  many  styles  possible  in  a  style  sheet  are  seven  dedicated  to  various 
levels  of  headings.  For  each  of  these  Heading  level  styles,  you  can  design  specific  for¬ 
matting.  For  example,  you  can  decree  that  Level  1  headings  are  all  in  uppercase  letters, 
boldfaced,  underlined,  and  centered  on  the  page,  and  that  Level  2  headings  are  all  un¬ 
derlined  and  centered  but  neither  uppercase  nor  bold.  Level  3  headings  might  be  flush 
left  and  underlined,  and  so  forth. 

With  a  style  sheet  in  place,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  working  with  a  docu¬ 
ment  or  with  its  outline — you  control  headings  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  you  can 
turn  a  single-line  paragraph  into  .a  Level  1  heading  simply  by  selecting  any  character 
in  the  paragraph  and  pressing  the  style's  key  code  (such  as  Alt-1).  Immediately  the 
characters  become  boldfaced,  underlined,  and  uppercase — or  whatever  you  decided 
when  you  designed  the  style.  Change  your  mind?  Press  the  key  code  for  a  second-level 
heading,  and  the  line  becomes  a  Level  2  heading,  formatted  as  you  specified  in  the 
style  sheet.  When  you're  in  outline  view,  headings  are  indented  to  reflect  their  relative 
levels.  When  you're  in  document  view,  the  headings  assume  the  layout  dictated  by  the 
style  sheet.  Any  time  you  change  a  heading's  level  in  document  view,  the  change  is  re¬ 
flected  in  outline  view,  and  vice  versa.  A  lesson  later  in  this  chapter  shows  you  step 
by  step  how  to  create  and  use  a  style  sheet  that  you  can  put  to  work  immediately. 

Like  Word  itself,  the  outlining  feature  can  be  used  in  simple  or  sophisticated 
ways.  Fortunately,  you  can  do  much  by  learning  relatively  little.  Later,  as  the  rudi¬ 
ments  become  second  nature,  you  can  explore  the  subtleties  of  outline  manipulation. 
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THE  BASICS 

Your  first  experience  with  outlining  might  be  a  bit  confusing,  but  that  does  not 
mean  outlining  is  difficult.  It  only  means  you  need  time  to  orient  yourself  and  forge  an 
even  stronger  working  relationship  with  Word. 

As  you  read  through  the  following  sections,  bear  in  mind  that  the  botanical  de¬ 
scription  of  a  tree  can  make  the  tree  seem  more  complex  than  it  seems  when  you  look 
at  it  and  touch  it.  The  same  holds  true  for  outlining.  Explanations  of  new  terms,  defini¬ 
tions  of  new  keystrokes,  and  descriptions  that  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
outlining  feature  might  seem  rather  complicated  until  you  have  hands-on  experience 
with  the  feature.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Later  in  this  chapter,  you'll  be  taken  on  a  step- 
by-step  tour  of  outlining,  but  because  the  tour  is  more  meaningful  if  you  know  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  what  you're  doing,  this  chapter  begins  with  the  lecture  before 
it  takes  you  on  the  tour.  You  might  prefer  to  scan  this  material  if  you  want,  try  out  the 
tutorial,  and  then  come  back  again. 

Some  New  Terms 

Four  terms  define  the  way  the  outlining  feature  works.  They  are  document  view, 
outline  view,  outline  edit,  and  outline  organize.  These  terms  describe  the  different  ways 
you  can  work  with  a  document  and  with  its  outline. 

Document  view  is  the  standard  mode  in  which  you  write,  edit,  and  format  a  docu¬ 
ment.  Although  you  might  never  have  given  such  matters  a  moment's  thought,  this  is 
the  mode  in  which  you've  been  working  all  along. 

Outline  view  is  the  mode  in  which  you  turn  Word's  attention  to  the  outline  of  a 
document.  You  enter  outline  view  by  pressing  Shift-F2.  This  is  the  mode  you  use  when 
you  want  to  look  at,  and  work  on,  the  structure  of  the  document — its  headings  and  the 
way  they  are  organized.  To  return  to  document  view,  you  press  Shift-F2  again.  Within 
outline  view,  you  can  work  in: 

♦  Outline  edit  mode,  in  which  you  edit  or  add  to  the  outline  or  edit  any  text  that 
isn't  collapsed  out  of  view.  Word  puts  you  in  this  mode  whenever  you  enter 
outline  view,  so  in  a  sense  you  can  think  of  it  as  "ordinary"  outline  view. 

♦  Outline  organize  mode,  in  which  you  reorganize  an  outline — for  example,  move 
headings  and  text  from  one  place  in  the  outline  to  another.  In  organize  mode, 
body  text  and  subsidiary  headings  move  when  the  headings  they  are  under 
move.  You  enter  outline  organize  mode  by  pressing  Shift-F5.  To  return  to  out¬ 
line  edit  mode,  press  Shift-F5  again.  To  return  from  there  to  document  view, 
press  Shift-F2. 

Some  additional  terms — reference  points,  if  you  will — also  help  explain  the 
outlining  feature.  These  are  heading  levels,  body  text,  collapse,  and  expand. 

Heading  levels  are  the  elements  of  your  outline.  For  example,  the  illustration  on  the 
next  page  shows  a  few  heading  levels  from  the  hands-on  tutorial  later  in  this  chapter. 
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Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 
Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 


In  a  standard  outline,  these  heading  levels  might  be  assigned  numbers  and  letters, 
like  this: 


II.  Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

A.  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 
B.  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

These  heading  levels  are  the  elements  of  a  document  that  you  work  with  in  either 
outline  edit  or  outline  organize  mode.  You  create  headings  and  assign  them  different 
levels  of  importance  either  in  outline  edit  mode  or  with  a  style  sheet. 

Body  text  is  the  narrative  portion  of  your  document.  In  using  the  outlining  feature, 
you  can  choose  to  display  body  text,  or  you  can  choose  to  "hide"  it  and  view  only  the 
elements  of  your  outline. 

Collapsing  and  expanding  are  opposite  actions  you  can  perform  to  selectively  dis¬ 
play  parts  of  your  outline  and  body  text.  You  can  collapse  all  or  part  of  an  outline  to 
display  only  certain  heading  levels,  with  or  without  the  text  that  follows.  Conversely, 
when  you  want  to  see  collapsed  portions  of  outline  or  body  text,  you  can  expand  them 
back  into  view.  Of  course,  returning  to  document  view  causes  all  text  to  come  back 
into  view. 


Keystrokes 

You  use  various  keys  and  key  combinations  to  work  with  an  outline.  The  table  in 
Figure  36-1  lists  the  keys  and  key  combinations  you  use  and  the  purposes  they  serve. 
The  text  that  follows  explains  the  functions  in  more  detail. 


Key/key  Alternate 

combination  keystroke* 

Function 

To  move  between  modes: 

Shift-F2 

Enter/ exit  outline  view 

Shift-F5 

When  in  outline  view,  to  toggle  between 
outline  edit  and  outline  organize 

Shift-FlO 

When  in  outline  view,  to  enter  outline 
organize  and  select  entire  outline 

Figure  36-1 .  The  keys  and  key  combinations  used  in  working  with  an 
outline 
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Key/key 

combination 

Alternate 

keystroke* 

Function 

To  work  with  an  outline: 

Alt-9 

Alt-0 

Promote  a  heading  level  (for  example,  from 
Level  2  to  Level  1) 

Demote  a  heading  level  (for  example,  from 
Level  1  to  Level  2) 

Fll  or 

minus  key** 

Alt-8 

Collapse  all  subheadings  below  the 
currently  highlighted  heading(s) 

F12  or  plus  key** 

Alt-7 

Expand  to  display  one  heading  level  below 
the  currently  highlighted  heading(s) 

Ctrl-F12  Asterisk** 

PrtSc 

Expand  to  display  all  heading  levels  below 
the  currently  highlighted  heading(s) 

Shift-Fll 

or  Shift-minus** 

Shift-Alt-8 

Collapse  body  text  below  the  currently 
highlighted  heading(s) 

Shift-F12 

or  Shift-plus  ** 
Ctrl-plus  and  a 
level  number 

Shift-Alt-7 

Expand  body  text  below  the  currently 
highlighted  heading(s) 

Expand  subheadings  below  the  currently 
highlighted  heading(s)  up  to  the  level 
specified  (for  example,  pressing  Ctrl-+ 
and  typing  3  expands  headings  to  the 
third  heading  level) 

*  Keyboards  with  no  numeric  keypad 
**  On  the  numeric  keypad 


Changing  modes 

The  function  keys  F2  and  F5  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Shift  key  to  get  you 
in  and  out  of  Word's  outline  modes.  Holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  F2  takes 
you  out  of  normal  document  view  and  into  outline  view.  The  show  outline  field  of  the 
Options  command  (the  outline  field  of  Window  Options  prior  to  version  5.0)  does  the 
same  thing. 

When  you  are  in  outline  view,  you  can  switch  to  the  mode  called  outline  organize 
by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  F5.  Outline  organize  will  be  of  increasing 
interest  as  you  gain  experience;  but  to  keep  things  simple  at  first,  stick  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  outline  edit,  the  mode  you  are  in  when  you  enter  outline  view. 

Understanding  one  distinction  between  outline  edit  and  outline  organize  is 
essential: 

♦  In  outline  edit,  you  can  type,  select,  and  edit  text  within  a  single  heading  or 
other  paragraph.  Although  you  can  move  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  you 
cannot  select  or  otherwise  affect  more  than  one  paragraph  at  a  time.  In  fact,  you 
cannot  delete  a  paragraph  mark  at  all,  unless  it  is  all  the  paragraph  contains. 
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♦  In  outline  organize,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  select  only  whole  paragraphs. 

Use  outline  organize  to  delete  or  move  a  paragraph  or  a  group  of  paragraphs. 

The  possible  ways  to  shift  among  the  document  view,  outline  edit,  and  outline 
organize  modes  are  shown  in  Figure  36-2.  To  get  from  document  view  to  outline  edit, 
press  Shift-F2.  To  get  from  outline  edit  or  outline  organize  back  to  document  view, 
press  Shift-F2.  To  get  from  outline  edit  to  outline  organize,  press  Shift-F5  or  Shift-FlO. 
(This  latter  key  combination  also  selects  the  entire  outline/document.)  To  get  from 
outline  organize  to  outline  edit,  press  Shift-F5  or  begin  typing;  when  you  type. 

Word  knows  you  want  to  affect  less  than  a  whole  paragraph,  so  it  switches  you  to 
outline  edit. 


Shift-F5 


Figure  36-2 .  Ways  to  shift  between  document  view,  outline  edit 
(equivalent  to  outline  view),  and  outline  organize 

When  you  are  in  normal  document  view,  the  lower-left  corner  of  the  screen  dis¬ 
plays  a  page  and,  if  appropriate,  column  number  (a  line  number  as  well,  if  you've  re¬ 
quested  them  in  the  line  numbers  field  of  the  Options  command).  If  the  document  has 
more  than  one  division,  you  also  see  a  division  number,  such  as  P7  D2. 

In  outline  edit,  the  lower-left  corner  displays  the  word  Level  and  a  number  that 
corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  heading  currently  highlighted  in  the  main  portion  of 
the  window.  If  a  paragraph  of  body  text  is  selected  instead  of  a  heading,  the  word  Text 
is  displayed. 

In  outline  organize,  the  advanced  mode,  the  lower  corner  says  ORGANIZE.  It  can¬ 
not  show  a  level  number  because  multiple  paragraphs  of  different  levels  can  be 
selected  at  once. 
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Promoting  and  demoting 

Whether  you  create  an  outline  in  outline  edit  mode  or  create  it  with  the  help  of  a 
style  sheet.  Word  uses  indentations  to  visually  distinguish  one  heading  level  from  an¬ 
other.  The  first  level  of  heading  is  flush  left,  and  each  successive  heading  level  is  in¬ 
dented  four  spaces  to  the  right  of  the  level  above  it.  Thus,  Level  1  headings  have  no  left 
indentation,  Level  2  headings  have  four  spaces  of  indentation,  Level  3  headings  have 
an  additional  four  spaces  of  indentation  (eight  altogether),  and  so  forth. 

An  outline  can  have  several  levels  of  headings,  and  you  might  want  to  move  ideas 
not  only  from  one  place  to  another  but  also  from  one  heading  level  to  another.  Perhaps 
a  topic  you  thought  would  make  a  chapter  by  itself  seems  less  important  now,  so  you 
incorporate  it  into  another  chapter  and  move  it  on  the  outline  from  Level  1  to  Level  2. 

In  Word,  this  moving  of  headings  from  one  level  to  another  is  a  matter  of  promot¬ 
ing  (raising  to  a  higher  level)  and  demoting  (lowering  to  a  lower  level).  To  promote  or 
demote  a  heading,  you  must  first  select  part  or  all  of  it.  If  you  are  in  outline  organize, 
you  can  use  the  F6  key  to  select  several  headings  and  then  promote  or  demote  them 
all  at  once. 

To  promote  a  selected  heading  to  a  higher  level,  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type 
the  number  9  (from  the  top  line  of  the  regular  keyboard).  To  demote  a  selection,  press 
Alt-0  (zero).  At  first  glance,  these  keys  might  seem  like  peculiar  choices  for  raising  and 
lowering  levels  of  an  outline,  but  they  are  not.  They  were  chosen  because  of  the  open 
and  close  parenthesis  marks  on  the  same  keys.  As  you  can  see  in  Figure  36-3,  the  (  on 
the  9  key  "points"  to  the  left — appropriate  because  Alt-9  moves  an  outline  heading  to 
the  left  (promotes  it).  Similarly,  the  )  on  the  0  key  "points"  to  the  right — and  that  key 
demotes  a  heading. 


( - 

Alt-9  promotes  (raises) 
a  heading,  moving  it 
to  the  left. 


_  ) 

Alt-0  demotes  (lowers) 
a  heading,  moving  it 
to  the  right. 


Figure  36-3.  Promoting  and  demoting  headings 


Key  codes  and  styles .  If  you  have  a  style  sheet  that  includes  Paragraph  Heading 
level  styles,  you  can  use  the  key  codes  for  these  styles  as  a  more  powerful  way  to 
assign  levels  of  headings  in  either  an  outline  or  a  document. 

For  example,  if  you  want  to  change  a  Level  1  heading  to  a  Level  3  heading,  press 
the  Alt  key  and  type  the  key  code  for  the  Level  3  style.  This  changes  not  only  the 
heading  level  in  the  outline  but  also  the  style  of  the  heading  in  the  document.  If  the 
Level  1  style  calls  for  a  centered  heading  and  the  Level  3  style  calls  for  a  flush-left 
heading,  changing  a  heading  from  Level  1  to  Level  3  not  only  changes  its  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  the  outline,  it  also  causes  the  paragraph  formats  of  the  headings  to  change 
in  the  document. 

This  book  assumes  that  if  you  are  using  a  style  sheet  with  Paragraph  Heading 
level  styles,  you  will  assign  as  a  key  code  the  number  that  corresponds  to  the  para¬ 
graph  style  variant,  as  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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♦  Alt-1  for  the  Heading  level  1  paragraph  style; 

♦  Alt-2  for  the  Heading  level  2  paragraph  style; 

♦  Alt-3  for  the  Heading  level  3  paragraph  style; 

♦  Alt-4  for  the  Heading  level  4  paragraph  style; 

♦  Alt-5  for  the  Heading  level  5  paragraph  style; 

♦  Alt-6  for  the  Heading  level  6  paragraph  style;  and 

♦  Alt-7  for  the  Heading  level  7  paragraph  style. 

If  you  follow  this  convention,  you  concentrate  control  over  heading  levels  in  the 
number  keys  on  the  top  line  of  your  keyboard.  Pressing  Alt-1  through  Alt-7  assigns  the 
associated  Heading  level  style,  and  pressing  Alt-9  or  Alt-0  promotes  or  demotes  head¬ 
ings  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  style  sheet. 

Even  if  you  use  styles  (key  codes  Alt-1  through  Alt-7)  to  assign  levels  of  headings, 
you  can  still  use  the  Alt-9/ Alt-0  method.  There  are  two  circumstances  in  which  you 
might  want  to  do  so: 

♦  When  you  want  to  promote  or  demote  a  block  of  several  headings  and  the  head¬ 
ings  are  of  different  levels,  Alt-9  will  promote  them  all  at  once  and  Alt-0  will 
demote  them  all  at  once.  Each  heading  will  keep  its  place  in  the  hierarchy,  but 
the  hierarchy  will  be  promoted  or  demoted  one  level.  If  you  select  a  Level  2,  a 
Level  3,  and  a  Level  4  heading  together  and  promote  them  with  Alt-9,  they  will 
become  Level  1,  Level  2,  and  Level  3  respectively.  In  contrast,  if  you  select  a 
group  of  headings  and  use  a  key  code  to  apply  a  style,  all  the  selected  headings 
will  assume  the  heading  level  controlled  by  the  style. 

♦  When  you  want  help  in  keeping  an  outline  correct  in  a  formal  sense,  Alt-9  and 
Alt-0  help  you.  Technically,  an  outline  or  document  should  never  transit  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  Level  1  heading  to  a  Level  3  heading.  With  styles,  you  have  the 
freedom  to  make  a  heading  any  level  you  want.  You  can  follow  a  Level  1  head¬ 
ing  with  a  Level  3,  if  that  is  your  preference.  But  with  the  Alt-9/Alt-0  method. 
Word  tries  to  protect  you,  and  it  won't  let  you  promote  or  demote  headings  in 
such  a  way  that  levels  are  skipped.  If  you  try.  Word  simply  causes  your  com¬ 
puter  to  beep. 

Promoting  body  text  to  headings  and  vice  versa.  To  promote  body  text  to  a  head¬ 
ing,  press  Alt-9.  This  causes  the  selected  body-text  paragraph  to  assume  the  same  level 
as  whatever  heading  precedes  it  (is  above  it)  in  the  document.  From  there,  you  can  ad¬ 
just  the  level  with  subsequent  uses  of  Alt-9  and  Alt-0.  If  you  are  using  a  style  sheet, 
simply  use  the  key  code  (Alt-1  through  Alt-7)  for  the  heading  style  you  want. 

To  demote  a  heading  to  body  text,  use  Alt-P  if  you  are  not  using  a  style  sheet, 
or  Alt  and  the  key  code  for  a  paragraph  style  if  you  are  using  a  style  sheet.  In  a  style 
sheet  you'll  create  later  in  this  chapter,  the  key  code  for  a  standard  paragraph  is  SP. 
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Expanding  and  collapsing 

Much  of  the  power  of  Word's  outlining  feature  is  the  capability  it  gives  you  in 
outline  edit  and  outline  organize  to  collapse  subheadings  and  text  so  that  they  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  screen.  With  nonessential  subheadings,  and  particularly  text,  out  of 
sight,  you  can  examine  the  order  and  relationship  of  important  headings  to  under¬ 
stand  a  document's  underlying  structure.  If  you  need  more  detail  on  a  point,  you  can 
get  it  by  temporarily  expanding  a  portion  of  the  outline.  When  you  reorganize  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  outline,  the  document  is  reorganized  accordingly. 

After  you  create  an  outline,  there  isn't  much  point  in  using  Word's  outline  feature 
unless  you  keep  most  body  text  collapsed.  After  all,  with  a  lot  of  body  text  showing, 
the  document  isn't  condensed,  and  you  might  as  well  be  in  regular  document  view. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  keep  body  text  collapsed  and  most  or  all  of  the  headings 
expanded  (visible),  the  outline  can  be  enormously  useful,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
seeing  the  overall  structure  of  a  document  but  also  as  a  means  of  jumping  from  place 
to  place  in  it.  So  the  first  thing  to  learn  is  a  reliable  way  to  achieve  this  situation — all 
headings  showing,  no  text  showing.  All  it  takes  is  five  easy  steps: 

The  five  steps.  To  collapse  all  text  and  expand  all  levels  of  heading,  press  Shift-F2 
if  necessary  to  enter  outline  view,  and  then  follow  these  five  steps: 

1.  Press  Shift-FlO  to  select  the  entire  document.  This  will  put  you  in  outline 
organize. 

2.  Press  Fll  or  the  minus  key  (on  the  keypad,  remember,  not  the  top  row  of  the 
keyboard).  If  your  keyboard  does  not  have  an  Fll  function  key  or  a  keypad, 
press  Alt-8.  Any  of  these  keystrokes  collapses  the  entire  document  so  that  only 
Level  1  headings  show. 

3.  Press  the  asterisk  key  on  the  keypad.  (If,  and  only  if,  you  do  not  have  a  keypad, 
press  the  PrtSc  key  instead.)  This  expands  all  levels  of  headings  but  leaves  text 
collapsed. 

4.  Use  the  Up,  Down,  Left,  and  Right  direction  keys  to  select  the  heading  at  which 
you  want  to  resume  work  in  the  document  or  outline. 

5.  Press  Shift-F5  to  return  to  outline  edit,  or  press  Shift-F2  to  return  directly  to 
document  view,  at  the  location  of  the  heading  level  you  selected. 

These  five  steps  are  all  you  may  need  to  know  at  first  about  expanding  and  col¬ 
lapsing  outlines.  Using  this  simple  method, 

♦  When  you  want  to  see  the  body  text  of  the  document,  press  Shift-F2  to  enter 
document  view. 

♦  When  you  want  to  see  the  outline,  press  Shift-F2  to  enter  outline  view,  and  then 
use  the  five  steps  if  necessary. 

The  five  steps  are  usually  necessary  when  you  enter  outline  view  from  document 
view.  This  is  because  when  you  write  in  document  view,  the  headings  and  other  para¬ 
graphs  you  create  might  or  might  not  be  collapsed.  Until  you  understand  why  this 
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happens,  it  seems  strange  to  return  to  an  outline  that  had  no  body  text  expanded 
(visible)  ten  minutes  earlier  and  discover  that  the  paragraphs  you  wrote  since  then  are 
expanded  into  full  view  in  the  middle  of  the  outline.  Or  that  the  subheading  you  just 
typed  in  document  view,  and  which  you  expected  would  appear  in  the  outline  along 
with  all  the  other  subheadings,  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  five  steps  will  always  straighten  things  out,  but  what's  going  on? 

What's  going  on.  The  answer  is  that  every  paragraph  in  any  document  is  either 
expanded  or  collapsed.  This  isn't  apparent  in  document  view,  where  both  kinds  of 
paragraphs  show  on  the  screen  and  both  kinds  print.  But  in  outline  edit  and  outline 
organize,  only  expanded  paragraphs  appear.  In  an  outline,  the  presence  of  collapsed 
paragraphs  is  indicated  next  to  a  visible  heading  by: 

♦  a  f  if  the  collapsed  text  is  body  text,  or 

♦  a  +  if  it  is  a  collapsed  heading  or  a  combination  of  headings  and  body  text. 

When  you're  in  document  view  and  you  press  the  Enter  key  to  create  a  new  para¬ 
graph,  the  paragraph  will  be  either  expanded  or  collapsed,  depending  on  what  kind  of 
paragraph  the  selection  was  in  when  you  pressed  the  Enter  key.  If  the  selection  (or  the 
beginning  of  the  selection)  was  in  a  collapsed  paragraph,  then  any  new  paragraphs 
you  create  will  also  be  collapsed.  They  will  remain  collapsed,  even  if  you  adjust  the 
level  of  heading,  until  you  expand  them  in  outline  view.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
selection  was  in  an  expanded  paragraph  when  you  pressed  the  Enter  key,  any  newly 
created  paragraphs  also  will  be  expanded.  Again,  none  of  this  is  apparent  in  document 
view.  But  when  you  switch  to  outline  view,  the  collapsed  paragraphs  vanish  and  the 
expanded  paragraphs  appear. 

Although  the  five  steps  are  an  easy  way  to  cope  with  this,  there  are  other  ap¬ 
proaches.  In  document  view,  you  can  ensure  when  pressing  the  Enter  key  that  the 
selection  is  in  either  a  collapsed  paragraph  (probably  body  text)  or  an  expanded  para¬ 
graph  (probably  a  heading),  depending  on  what  you  want  to  create.  Or  you  can  store 
paragraph  marks  in  the  glossary,  formatted  as  either  collapsed  or  expanded,  and  in¬ 
sert  one  of  them  instead  of  pressing  Enter  when  you  want  to  insert  a  new  paragraph. 
Or,  more  practically,  you  can  learn  the  rules  of  expanding  and  collapsing  headings 
and  body  text,  so  that  you  can  always  adjust  the  outline  to  your  liking  upon  entering 
outline  view. 

In  the  following  descriptions  of  how  to  expand  and  collapse  paragraphs,  when 
subheadings  or  text  are  said  to  be  below  or  under  a  heading  or  subheading,  it  means 
they  are  subsidiary — they  are  indented  to  the  right  of  the  heading  or  subheading,  and 
they  might  or  might  not  be  collapsed  from  view.  In  other  words,  elements  are  below  a 
heading  if  they  come  between  that  heading  and  another  of  the  same  level. 

Expanding  and  collapsing  headings.  Word's  key  combinations  for  expanding 
and  collapsing  headings  and  subheadings  are  straightforward.  A  heading  that  has 
subheadings  collapsed  below  it  is  marked  in  the  selection  bar  with  a  +.  (The  +  also 
appears  if  there  are  both  subheadings  and  body  text  collapsed  below  the  heading.) 

These  are  the  keystrokes  you  need: 
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♦  To  expand  all  subheadings  below  a  selected  heading,  press  the  asterisk  on  the 
keypad.  (If  you  don't  have  a  keypad,  press  PrtSc  instead.) 

♦  To  display  only  the  subheadings  that  are  one  level  below  the  highlighted  head¬ 
ing,  press  F12  or  the  plus  key  on  the  keypad  (Alt-7  if  you  don't  have  these  keys). 

♦  To  collapse  all  subheadings  below  a  selected  heading,  press  Fll  or  the  minus 
key  on  the  keypad  (Alt-8  if  you  don't  have  these  keys). 

♦  To  expand  or  collapse  all  headings  in  an  outline,  first  select  the  entire  outline  by 
pressing  Shift-FlO  and  then  use  Fll  and  F12  or  their  equivalents  on  the  keypad 
and  press  the  asterisk  on  the  keypad  or  the  PrtSc  key.  Shift-FlO  will  put  you  au¬ 
tomatically  into  outline  edit.  You  can  return  to  outline  view  by  pressing 
Shift-F5,  or  to  document  view  by  pressing  Shift-F2. 

Expanding  and  collapsing  body  text.  The  rules  for  expanding  and  collapsing  body 
text  resemble  those  for  expanding  and  collapsing  subheadings,  but  there  are  important 
differences.  A  heading  that  has  collapsed  body  text  under  it  is  marked  in  the  selection 
bar  with  a  t. 

♦  Use  Shift-F12  or  Shift-plus  to  expand  the  body  text  that  immediately  follows  the 
selected  heading.  (If  you  don't  have  these  keys,  press  Shift-Alt-7.) 

♦  Use  Shift-Fll  or  Shift-minus  to  collapse  the  body  text  that  immediately  follows 
the  selected  heading.  (If  you  don't  have  these  keys,  press  Shift-Alt-8.) 

These  actions  expand  and  collapse  only  the  text  that  directly  follows  the  high¬ 
lighted  heading  (or  subheading).  Thus,  although  Fll  and  F12  (or  their  alternative  key¬ 
strokes)  expand  and  collapse  headings  below  a  highlighted  heading,  Shift-Fll  and 
Shift-F12  (or  their  alternatives)  expand  and  collapse  the  text  between  two  consecutive 
headings — regardless  of  the  level  of  those  headings.  For  example: 

♦  Pressing  F12,  the  plus  key,  or  Alt-7  when  a  Level  1  heading  is  selected  causes  all 
the  Level  2  headings  below  it  to  be  expanded  into  view. 

♦  But  pressing  Shift-F12,  Shift-plus,  or  Shift-Alt-7  when  the  same  heading  is 
selected  causes  only  the  body  text  between  the  heading  and  the  next  heading 
(presumably  a  Level  2  heading)  to  appear.  It  does  not  expand  body  text  that  fol¬ 
lows  any  of  the  Level  2  headings. 

There  is  logic  to  the  different  treatment  of  headings  and  text.  If  you're  using  an 
outline  as  an  ongoing  tool  when  writing,  you'll  likely  want  to  know  about  the  sub¬ 
headings  associated  with  a  heading  and  what  text  pertains  specifically  to  that  head¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  information  you  get  by  using  F12,  or  the  plus  key  and  Shift-F12,  or 
Shift-plus. 

In  contrast,  when  you  want  to  read  body  text  that  falls  under  more  than  one  head¬ 
ing,  an  easy  method  is  simply  to  return  to  document  view.  If  you  prefer,  however,  you 
can  enter  outline  organize  and  extend  your  selection  across  several  paragraphs  so  that 
the  "expand"  and  "collapse"  key  combinations  can  affect  the  text  of  more  than  one 
heading  at  a  time. 
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Selecting  in  outline  organize .  Selecting  characters  when  you  are  in  outline  edit  is 
much  like  selecting  characters  in  document  view,  except  that  you  cannot  extend  the 
selection  to  cover  characters  in  more  than  one  paragraph. 

In  outline  organize,  however,  you  can  select  whole  paragraphs  only.  Conse¬ 
quently,  several  keys  take  on  new  meanings  in  outline  organize: 

♦  The  Up  and  Down  direction  keys  select  headings  at  the  same  level  as  the  head¬ 
ing  currently  selected;  the  Left  and  Right  direction  keys  move  up  (Left  key)  or 
down  (Right  key)  through  headings  regardless  of  level.  If  you  are  more  comfort¬ 
able  with  function  keys,  F 7  and  F9  also  move  up  one  heading,  and  F8  and  F10 
move  down  one. 

♦  The  Home  key  moves  you  up  in  a  document  to  the  next  higher  level;  the  End  key 
moves  you  to  the  last  heading  in  the  next  lower  level. 

♦  The  F6  key  selects  a  highlighted  heading  and  all  the  subheadings  under  it. 

♦  To  select  all  subheadings  under  a  heading  without  selecting  the  heading  itself, 
highlight  the  first  of  the  subheadings,  press  F6,  and  press  Ctrl-PgDn. 

WARNING:  Be  careful  when  you  delete  a  heading  in  outline  organize  mode.  Con¬ 
trary  to  outline  edit,  in  outline  organize  you  will  also  delete  any  subheadings  or  text 
collapsed  beneath  it. 


The  Mouse 

The  mouse  has  limited  uses  in  outlining.  You  can  switch  between  document  view 
and  outline  view  by  using  it  to  choose  Yes  in  the  show  outline  field  of  the  Options  com¬ 
mand  (the  outline  field  of  Window  Options  prior  to  version  5.0).  If  you're  using  a  style 
sheet,  you  can  promote  or  demote  headings  with  the  mouse  by  using  it  to  choose  the 
Format  Stylesheet  Paragraph  command  and  then  to  choose  from  among  a  list  of  Head¬ 
ing  level  styles  (and  all  other  paragraph  styles).  If  you're  in  outline  organize,  you  can 
collapse  a  heading  by  pressing  both  mouse  buttons  or  expand  a  heading  by  pressing 
the  right  mouse  button. 

But  one  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  using  a  mouse  with  outlines  is  the  ability 
it  gives  you  to  select  a  place  at  which  to  begin  working.  There  are  instances,  such  as 
when  you've  used  the  five  steps,  in  which  you  might  have  selected  an  entire  outline  by 
pressing  Shift-FlO.  Afterward,  the  whole  screen  remains  selected,  and  when  you  press 
a  direction  key,  the  document/ outline  scrolls  to  its  beginning  or  end.  Word  loses  track 
of  the  place  that  was  selected  before  you  pressed  Shift-FlO.  With  a  mouse,  however, 
you  can  point  to  the  spot  on  the  screen  you  want  and  click  a  mouse  button  to  select  it. 
(If  you  didn't  make  any  changes  while  in  outline  mode,  you  might  be  able  to  return  to 
your  previous  selection  in  the  document  without  a  mouse  by  using  the  Undo  com¬ 
mand  twice  in  succession,  followed  by  the  Left  direction  key  and  then  the  Right  direc¬ 
tion  key.) 

A  mouse  also  makes  using  multiple  windows  faster  and  easier.  When  you  want 
to  switch  to  outline  view  but  don't  want  to  lose  your  current  place  in  a  document,  you 
can  use  the  mouse  to  open  and  zoom  a  new  window  and  then  switch  to  outline  view  in 
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the  new  window.  When  you're  finished,  close  the  window  to  return  to  your  original 
window — and  to  your  original  selection  point. 

A  PRACTICE  SESSION 

In  the  three  lessons  that  follow,  you'll  create  an  outline,  as  well  as  a  style  sheet, 
that  can  be  used  for  outlining  and  other  purposes.  Begin  the  first  lesson  with  a  blank 
screen,  either  by  starting  Word  from  DOS  or  by  using  one  of  the  Transfer  Clear 
commands. 

The  subject  of  our  outline  will  be  the  craft  of  the  performing  magician. 

I:  Fundamentals 

From  your  blank  screen: 

Step  1.  Enter  outline  view  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  the  F2  key. 
The  message  Level  1  will  appear  in  the  lower-left  corner  of  the  screen.  Press  the  Enter 
key  a  few  times  to  create  several  blank  paragraphs  and  to  move  the  diamond-shaped 
end  mark  out  of  the  way.  Press  the  Up  direction  key  to  return  to  a  line  at  or  near  the 
top  of  the  screen,  and  on  this  line  type  Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic. 


Step  2.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  press  the  Enter  key  to  end  the  paragraph  and  move 
to  the  next  line.  The  bottom-left  corner  will  still  say  Level  1.  The  highlight  (cursor)  will 
be  positioned  directly  under  the  first  line. 

Step  3.  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  the  0  key  (on  the  top  number  row  of 
the  keyboard,  not  on  the  keypad).  The  selection  moves  four  characters  to  the  right,  a 
demotion  of  one  outline  level,  and  consequently  the  screen's  lower-left  corner  displays 
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the  words  Level  2.  Type  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion  and  press  the  Enter 
key  to  move  to  a  new  line,  which  will  be  at  the  same  level  as  the  last  line.  Level  2. 


Step  4.  Type  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name  and  press  Enter.  So  far  you've  typed  the 
book's  Part  One  name  as  a  Level  1  heading  and  two  chapter  titles  as  Level  2  headings. 

Step  5.  Press  Alt-0  to  move  to  a  third  level.  The  screen's  lower-left  corner  now  dis¬ 
plays  the  words  Level  3.  Type  Illusionists. 


Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 
Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 
1 1 lusionistsj 


O 


*7 
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Microsoft  Word 
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Step  6.  You  can  change  a  level  of  heading,  even  after  the  heading  has  been  typed, 
with  Alt-9  and  Alt-0.  Press  Alt-9  twice,  to  promote  Illusionists  up  two  levels.  Now  it  is  a 
Level  1  heading. 

Step  7.  You  can  change  a  heading  into  body  text.  Press  Alt-P  to  turn  the  Illusionists 
line  into  body  text.  An  uppercase  T  appears  in  the  selection  bar  to  the  left  of  the  line, 
and  the  lower-left  corner  of  the  screen  says  Text. 


Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 
Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 
T  1 1 lusionists| 


EE259H  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Step  8.  You  can  change  body  text  into  a  heading  by  pressing  Alt-9.  Body  text 
turned  into  a  heading  always  starts  at  the  same  heading  level  as  the  most  recent  pre¬ 
vious  heading.  When  the  line  is  a  heading,  you  can  change  its  level  by  using  Alt-9 
or  Alt-0. 

Press  Alt-9  to  turn  the  Illusionists  line  into  a  heading.  It  becomes  Level  2  because 
the  heading  above  it  is  Level  2. 

Step  9.  Press  Alt-0  to  demote  the  line  to  Level  3.  Word  won't  allow  you  to  move  to 
Level  4  by  pressing  Alt-0  again  because  it  isn't  correct  for  an  outline  to  skip  a  level — 
in  this  case,  a  Level  2  heading  can't  be  followed  by  a  Level  4  heading. 

Step  10.  Press  Enter  and  type  Manipulators.  Press  Enter  and  type  Mind  Readers. 
These  are  both  Level  3  headings.  Press  Enter  again  to  move  to  a  new  line. 

Step  11.  Press  Alt-0  to  change  the  new  line  to  Level  4.  (It  is  possible  to  move  to 
Level  4  now,  because  there  is  a  Level  3  heading  preceding  it.)  Type  Mentalism  and 
press  Enter.  On  the  new  line,  type  Clairvoyance  and  telepathy. 
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Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 
Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 
1 1  lusionists 
Manipulators 
Mind  Readers 
Mental  ism 

Clairvoyance  and  telepathy| 


Step  12.  You  could  go  back  and  insert  a  new  heading  after  the  heading  Illusionists. 
Press  the  Up  direction  key  three  times  and  select  the  beginning  of  Manipulators.  Type 
Escape  Artists. 

I  Illusionists  j: 

Escape  Art  istsjjanipulators 

Mind  Readers  i! 

Step  13.  Press  Enter,  and  Word  inserts  the  new  Level  3  heading. 

Step  14.  Move  the  selection  back  to  the  end  of  the  Level  4  line  Clairvoyance  and 
telepathy  and  press  the  Enter  key.  The  new  heading  line  thus  formed  will  also  be 
at  Level  4. 

Step  15.  Press  Alt-9  three  times  to  change  the  line  to  Level  1.  Type  Part  Two:  Old 
Standards  and  press  Enter.  Press  Alt-0  to  demote  the  new  line  one  level,  and  type  Hat 
Tricks.  Continue  typing,  pressing  Enter,  and  adjusting  levels  until  you've  filled  your 
screen  like  this: 


Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 
Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 
1 1 lusionists 
Escape  Artists 
Manipulators 
Mind  Readers 
Mental  ism 

Clairvoyance  and  telepathy 
Part  Two:  Old  Standards 
Hat  Tricks 

The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz 
The  Secrets  of  Joseph  Hartz 
Large  bandannas 
Silver-plated  goblets 
Cigar  boxes 
A  caged  canary 
Play  cards  and  ribbon 
Glass  lanterns  with  lighted  candles 
Goldfish 
A  human  skull| 


O 
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Microsoft  Word 
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Step  16.  You  spot  a  typographical  error.  Play  cards  and  ribbon  should  be  Playing 
cards  and  ribbon.  You  can  make  editing  changes  in  outline  view  the  same  way  you 
make  them  in  normal  document  view:  Move  the  selection  up  three  lines  and  add  the 
needed  ing. 

Step  17.  Use  the  Transfer  Save  command  to  save  the  document  with  the  name 
MAGIC1. 

So  far  you've  used  only  outline  view,  which  can  be  identified  by  the  word  Level  or 
Text  in  the  lower-left  corner.  The  other  outline  mode,  outline  organize,  is  more  power¬ 
ful.  It  is  identified  in  the  lower-left  corner  by  the  word  ORGANIZE.  Let's  get  a  little 
taste  of  it. 

Step  18.  Select  the  first  character  of  the  line  Goldfish ,  and  then  switch  to  outline 
organize  mode  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  F5.  Word  highlights  the 
entire  line  because  in  outline  organize  the  smallest  unit  that  can  be  selected  is  a 
paragraph. 

Step  19.  Press  F6  to  turn  on  Extend  Selection  mode,  and  then  press  the  Up  direc¬ 
tion  key  twice  to  extend  the  selection  to  include  the  two  previous  headings.  Because 
you're  in  outline  organize,  whole  headings  are  selected. 

A  caged  canary 


4  ay  ing  cards  and  ribbonHHHMH 
ilass  lanterns  with  lighted  candles 
ioldfish  ■MjHHiBHHIIII 


A  human  sku 1 1 

«;impi  o  ?  ex 


=MAGIC1.D0C=U 
Microsoft  Word 


Step  20.  Press  Shift-F5  to  return  from  outline  organize  to  outline  edit. 

So  far,  you've  done  all  your  work  in  the  outlining  modes.  It's  time  to  see  what  it 
looks  like  in  document  view. 


Step  21.  Press  Shift-F2  to  switch  to  normal  document  view. 

All  the  indentation  disappears  because  you've  been  working  in  a  document  that 
has  no  paragraph  formatting.  The  indentation  was  a  characteristic  of  outline  view. 


Mental ism 

Clairvoyance  and  telepathy 
Part  Two:  Old  Standards 
Hat  Tricks 

The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz 


Step  22.  Press  Shift-F2  again,  to  return  to  outline  view,  where  the  indentation 
shows.  Press  Shift-F2  once  again,  and  you're  back  in  document  view. 
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II:  Creating  a  Style  Sheet 

You  could  format  the  headings  of  the  document  using  built-in  formats  or  the  For¬ 
mat  Paragraph  command,  but  there's  a  more  elegant,  useful  solution.  Let's  make  a 
Word  style  sheet. 

From  the  Edit  menu,  with  the  document  MAGIC1  still  on  the  screen: 

Step  1.  Press  the  Esc  key  and  the  letter  G  to  enter  the  Gallery.  The  Gallery  will  be 
blank,  and  the  special  Gallery  menu  will  appear  at  the  bottom.  (For  information  on  the 
Gallery,  see  Chapter  16,  "The  Gallery  Command,"  and  Chapter  31,  "Power  Tools:  Style 
Sheets.") 

Step  2.  Press  the  letter  I,  which  is  the  Gallery's  Insert  command.  You  use  it  to  in¬ 
sert  a  new  style — in  this  case  the  first  style — into  a  style  sheet.  Initially,  you'll  create  a 
standard  paragraph  style.  When  this  style  is  defined.  Word  will  use  it  to  format  any 
paragraph  in  the  document  that  you  do  not  deliberately  format  differently. 

Step  3.  In  the  Insert  command's  key  code  field,  type  SP.  This  abbreviation  stands 
for  "standard  paragraph." 

Step  4.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  to  move  to  the  next  field,  usage. 

Step  5.  Press  the  Spacebar  once  to  choose  Paragraph ,  and  then  press  the  Right  di¬ 
rection  key  again  to  move  to  the  next  field,  variant. 

Step  6.  In  the  variant  field,  type  standard.  You  could  also  press  the  FI  key  or  click 
the  right  mouse  button  to  bring  to  the  screen  a  list  of  all  possible  paragraph  styles.  The 
list  begins  with  the  choice  Standard. 

Step  7.  Move  to  the  remark  field  and  type  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH.  (You  can  type 
anything  you  like,  or  you  can  leave  the  remark  field  blank.  Although  you  need  not  use 
capital  letters,  they  do  help  the  remark  stand  out  on  the  screen.) 

At  this  point,  before  you  press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the  Insert  command,  the 
Gallery  window  is  still  blank,  but  the  command  fields  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  look 
like  this: 


INSERT  key  code:  SP  usage:  Character (Paragraph )Di vision 

variant:  standard  remark:  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH| 

Step  8.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  execute  the  Insert  command.  The  style  is  inserted 
at  the  top  of  the  Gallery.  It  is  highlighted,  indicating  that  it  is  selected.  Any  format¬ 
ting  carried  out  now  with  the  Gallery's  Format  commands  is  applied  to  the  selected 
style  or  styles. 

Step  9.  Choose  the  Format  Paragraph  command.  Move  to  the  first  line  field  and 
type  .5.  Now  move  to  the  space  before  field  and  type  1.  This  is  what  your  screen  shows: 
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SP  Paragraph  Standard 

STANDARD  PARAGRAPH  j  j 

■H^ftiodern  a  12.  Flush  left. 

FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  al ignment : (Lef t)Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  0"  first  line:  .5  right  indent:  0" 

line  spacing:  1  li  space  before:  l(  space  after:  0  li 

keep  together:  Ves (No)  keep  follou:  Ves (No)  side  by  side:  Ves (No) 

Enter  measurement  in  lines 

O  ?  Microsoft  Uord 

Step  10.  Press  the  Enter  key,  and  the  formatting  is  applied  to  the  style.  The  high¬ 
lighted  description  of  the  style  is  updated  to  reflect  the  change. 


SP  Paragraph  Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH 

■nodern  a  12.  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space  before  1 
li. 


NOTE:  A  paragraph  style  has  both  paragraph  and  character  formatting.  The  char¬ 
acter  formatting  defines  what  will  be  considered  "normal"  characters  inside  the  para¬ 
graph.  When  you  first  create  a  style,  the  font  that  is  specified  depends  on  the  printer 
driver  (.PRD)  file  in  the  printer  field  of  the  Print  Options  command.  Word's  generic 
name  for  the  font  is  always  modern  a,  but  the  actual  name  of  the  font  (such  as  Courier 
or  Pica)  varies  from  printer  to  printer.  In  the  styles  in  this  book,  the  font  has  been 
changed  to  modern  b,  because  it  is  an  attractive  font  on  most  printers.  On  dot-matrix 
printers,  modern  b  often  is  a  double-strike  font,  which  creates  characters  that  are 
darker  than  normal  and  easier  to  read.  If  your  printer  has  no  modern  b  font.  Word  will 
substitute  modern  a  during  printing.  In  the  next  step,  you  will  change  the  paragraph 
style's  font  name  from  modern  a  (which  may  be  Courier,  Pica,  or  something  else)  to 
modern  b  (which  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  a  particular  font  on  your  printer).  You 
can  omit  this  step.  It  is  included  primarily  to  show  how  Word  makes  changes  to  the 
character  formatting  of  a  paragraph  style. 

Step  11.  With  the  new  style  still  selected,  choose  the  Format  Character  command 
and  use  the  direction  keys  to  move  to  the  font  name  field.  Type  modern  b  in  the  field. 

FORMAT  CHARACTER  bold:  Ves(No)  italic:  Ves(No)  underline:  Ves(No) 

str i kethrough :  Ves ( No )  uppercase :  Ves ( No )  small  caps :  Ves ( No ) 

double  underline:  Ves(No)  posit  ion : (Normal  Superscript  Subscript 
font  name!  modern  b|  font  size:  12  font  color:  Black 

hidden:  Ves (No) 
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Step  12.  Press  Enter  to  carry  out  the  command  and  apply  the  character  formatting 
to  the  paragraph  style. 

Step  13.  Press  the  Down  direction  key  to  move  the  highlight  down  and  away  from 
the  new  style.  The  end  mark  is  selected  now,  showing  where  the  next  style  will  be  in¬ 
serted.  The  first  style  is  complete,  and  its  formatting  description  shows  that  every 
standard  paragraph  in  a  document  formatted  with  this  style  sheet  will  be  in  12-point 
modern  b  type,  with  a  flush-left  alignment  and  a  first-line  indent  of  0.5  inch,  and  will  be 
preceded  by  a  blank  line. 

1  SP  Paragraph  Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH 

nodern  b  12.  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space  before  1 
li. 


You've  seen  how  to  create  the  first  style  in  a  style  sheet.  The  following  screen 
shows  the  entire  style  sheet. 

j  1  SP  Paragraph  Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH 

Modern  b  12.  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space  before  1 
li. 

2  1  Paragraph  Heading  level  1  HEADING:  UNDERLINED  CENTER 

Modern  b  12  Bold  Underlined  Uppercase.  Centered,  space  before  2  li 

(keep  in  one  coIumii,  keep  with  following  paragraph). 

3  2  Paragraph  Heading  level  2  HEADING  CENTERED 

Modern  b  12.  Centered,  space  before  2  li  (keep  in  one  coIumii,  keep 
with  following  paragraph). 

4  3  Paragraph  Heading  level  3  HEADING:  FL .  LEFT  UNDERLINED 

Modern  b  12  Underlined.  Flush  left,  space  before  2  li  (keep  in  one 
coluMn,  keep  with  following  paragraph). 

5  4  Paragraph  Heading  level  4  HEADING:  FLUSH  LEFT 

Modern  b  12.  Flush  left,  space  before  2  li  (keep  in  one  coIumii, 
keep  with  following  paragraph). 


Use  the  same  method — starting  with  the  Insert  command  and  ending  with 
formatting — to  create  all  the  Heading  level  paragraph  styles.  Only  four  Heading 
level  styles  are  shown,  but  you  can  create  up  to  seven  if  you  need  them. 

Note  that  the  left  column  of  numbers  in  the  style  sheet  merely  shows  the  order 
that  the  styles  happen  to  be  in.  The  second  row  of  numbers,  under  the  SP,  contains  the 
key  codes  for  the  associated  heading-level  styles. 

Step  14.  When  you've  finished  inserting  the  styles  and  formatting  them,  use  the 
Gallery's  Transfer  Save  command.  You  can  use  the  name  NORMAL  if  you  want  this 
style  sheet  to  be  used  by  default  in  the  future  by  all  documents  on  the  current  disk  or 
in  the  current  hard-disk  subdirectory.  If  you  call  the  style  sheet  NORMAL,  you  will 
have  redefined  Word's  built-in  "normal"  paragraph  format.  This  can  be  useful  if  you 
want  your  documents  to  conform  to  a  particular  format  and  if  you  want  the  heading 
styles  always  available.  If  you  would  rather  use  this  particular  style  sheet  only  when 
you  expressly  ask  for  it,  give  it  a  name  such  as  HEADINGS.  Then,  whenever  you  want 
to  attach  this  style  sheet  to  a  document,  use  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command, 
type  HEADINGS ,  and  press  Enter. 

Finished  creating  the  style  sheet?  Let's  see  what  its  existence  means  to  the  format¬ 
ting  of  our  outline. 
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III:  Experimenting 

If  you  are  in  the  Gallery  looking  at  the  style  sheet,  return  to  the  document  MAGIC1 
by  pressing  E  (for  Exit).  Because  you  have  just  finished  creating  a  style  sheet.  Word 
asks  if  you  want  this  style  sheet  to  control  the  current  document  by  displaying  the 
message  Enter  Y  to  attach  style  sheet ,  N  to  ignore ,  or  Esc  to  cancel.  Press  Y  to  attach  the 
style  sheet.  Exit  the  Gallery,  and  switch  to  outline  view  if  necessary  (Shift-F2). 

If  the  style  bar  is  not  turned  on,  use  the  Options  command  (Window  Options  prior 
to  version  5.0)  to  turn  it  on.  If  you  want  to  verify  that  the  style  sheet  is  attached  to  your 
document,  press  Esc  G  to  look  in  the  Gallery  or  use  the  Format  Stylesheet  attach  com¬ 
mand  to  see  whether  Word  displays  the  name  of  the  current  style  sheet. 

In  outline  view,  you'll  see  that  MAGIC1  retains  its  familiar,  indented  form,  but  now 
there  are  numbers  in  the  style  bar.  Each  number  is  the  key  code  for  the  Heading  level 
style  that  formats  it.  You'll  also  see  that  certain  levels  of  heading  have  assumed  char¬ 
acter  formatting.  Level  1  headings  are  uppercase,  and  both  Level  1  and  Level  3  head¬ 
ings  are  underlined.  This  conforms  to  the  formatting  specified  in  the  style  sheet. 

1  PART  OWE:  THE  tMGIC  OF  HAGIC 

2  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 

2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name  jj 

3  1 1  liisionists 

3  Escape  Artists 

Step  1.  Just  for  fun,  and  to  see  how  powerfully  styles  can  be  used  to  assign  and 
format  heading  levels,  select  lines  here  and  there  in  the  outline  and  apply  different 
styles.  For  example,  select  the  first  line  (Level  1)  and  press  Alt-4.  It  becomes  a  Level  4 
heading  instantly,  and  its  character  formatting  changes  to  conform  to  that  specified  in 
the  style  sheet.  Select  other  lines  and  change  their  levels  too  by  pressing  the  Alt  key 
and  a  key  code  number.  This  is  how  your  outline  might  look  after  changing  levels. 

4  Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

1  A  SHORT  HISTORT  OF  LEGERPEHAIH  AHP  ILLUSION 

3  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

2  Illusionists 

1  ESCAPE  ARTISTS 

Step  2.  After  you've  finished  experimenting  with  key  codes  and  levels,  return  the 
headings  to  their  original  levels.  Observe  that  the  character  formatting  of  heading 
styles  is  reflected  when  you're  working  in  outline  view,  but  the  paragraph  formatting 
is  not.  That's  because  a  paragraph's  indentation  reflects  its  level  in  the  hierarchy  of 
outlines.  It's  time  to  look  at  the  outline  in  document  view. 

Step  3.  Press  Shift-F2  to  switch  to  document  view.  The  page  number  replaces  the 
level  number  in  the  lower-left  corner  of  the  screen,  and  the  headings  from  the  outline 
assume  not  only  the  character  formatting  but  also  the  paragraph  formatting  specified 
for  them  in  the  style  sheet. 

Step  4.  Select  the  space  (actually  the  paragraph  mark)  at  the  end  of  the  Level  2 
heading  A  Short  History  of  Eegerdemain  and  Illusion.  Press  Enter  to  create  a  new  para¬ 
graph.  This  paragraph  will  be  marked  2  in  the  style  bar,  for  Level  2. 
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Step  5.  Change  the  blank  paragraph  from  Level  2  to  standard  by  applying  the 
style  sheet's  key  code  for  a  standard  paragraph,  SP.  To  do  this,  hold  down  the  Alt  key 
and  type  SP.  Now  you  can  type  normal  paragraphs — and  begin  to  fill  in  the  outline 
and  transform  it  into  a  document  with  body  text. 

Step  6.  Type  these  paragraphs,  pressing  the  Enter  key  at  the  end  of  each  except  the 
last  one.  Observe  that  the  key  code  SP  marks  each  as  a  standard  paragraph.  The  style 
bar  must  be  turned  on  in  order  for  you  to  see  key  codes. 


1  PART  OWE:  THE  HAGIC  OF  HAGIC 


2  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 

SP  Coiled  in  his  hand,  the  rope  looked  normal  enough.  But 

when  the  East  Indian  magician  threw  one  end  into  the  air,  it 
hung  there,  suspended. 

SP  First  an  assistant  and  then  the  magician  shinnied  up 

the  rope  —  and  disappeared  at  the  top.  From  midair,  the 
bleeding  arms  and  legs  of  the  assistant  fell  to  earth.  The 
magician  reappeared,  and  after  sliding  back  down  the  rope, 
reassembled  his  assistant. 

SP  This  illusion,  the  famed  Indian  Rope  Trick,  has  become 

part  of  the  folklore  of  magic  and  illusion.  Luckily  for  the 
assistant,  it  apparently  has  never  been  performed.  | 


2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name  i 

MAG IC1 . D0C=U 

Pgl  Co52  -CL  ?  Microsoft  Word 

Step  7.  Press  Shift-F2  to  switch  back  to  outline  view.  You'll  see  that  the  headings 
have  resumed  their  outline-like  indentations,  but  the  body  text  retains  its  normal  para¬ 
graph  formatting.  The  paragraphs  are  expanded,  but  we  want  them  collapsed. 


1  PART  OWE:  THE  HAGIC  OF  MAGIC  j 

2  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion  j 

SPT  Coiled  in  his  hand,  the  rope  looked  normal  enough.  But 

when  the  East  Indian  magician  threw  one  end  into  the  air,  it 
hung  there ,  suspended . 

SPT  First  an  assistant  and  then  the  magician  shinnied  up 

the  rope  —  and  disappeared  at  the  top.  From  midair,  the 
bleeding  arms  and  legs  of  the  assistant  fell  to  earth.  The 
magician  reappeared,  and  after  sliding  back  down  the  rope, 
reassembled  his  assistant. 

SPT  This  illusion,  the  famed  Indian  Rope  Trick,  has  become 

part  of  the  folklore  of  magic  and  illusion.  Luckily  for  the  ; 

assistant,  it  apparently  has  never  been  performed.  |  j 

2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

3  1 1 lusionists 

3  Escape  Artists 

3  Manipulators  j 

3  Mind  Readers 

4  Mental  ism 

-  MAGIC1 . D0C=U 

{}  ?  Microsoft  Word 
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Step  8.  Select  any  part  of  the  heading  above  the  body  text  and  press  Shift-Fll  or 
Shift-minus  (on  the  numeric  keypad).  The  body  text  collapses  from  view,  its  presence 
indicated  only  by  a  lowercase  t  in  the  selection  bar. 

Ill  PART  OWE:  THE  HftGIC  OF  HftGIC  j 

2  t  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion|  j. 

2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name  j 

||3  1 1  lusionists  j 

Step  9.  Toggle  back  to  document  view  by  pressing  Shift-F2.  You'll  see  that  the  text 
paragraphs  that  were  collapsed  in  outline  view  are  still  apparent  in  document  view. 
Select  the  last  space  (the  paragraph  mark)  of  the  last  paragraph  you  typed,  and  press 
Enter.  This  creates  a  new  standard  paragraph,  marked  with  the  key  code  SP,  below  the 
paragraph  that  ends  never  been  performed.  Like  the  paragraph  above  it,  this  new  para¬ 
graph  is  collapsed,  although  that  won't  be  evident  until  you  return  to  outline  view. 

SP  This  illusion,  the  famed  Indian  Rope  Trick,  has  become 

part  of  the  folklore  of  magic  and  illusion.  Luckily  for  the 
assistant,  it  apparently  has  never  been  performed. 

SP  | 

2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

Step  10.  Press  Alt-2  to  turn  the  paragraph  into  a  Level  2  heading.  Type  Harry 
Houdini  and  press  Enter.  A  second  Level  2  paragraph  forms  below  the  Houdini  line. 
Like  the  one  from  which  it  was  created,  this  paragraph  is  collapsed.  Apply  the  key 
code  SP  (Alt-SP)  to  turn  it  into  a  standard  paragraph,  and  then  type  the  paragraph 
shown  below. 

SP  This  illusion,  the  famed  Indian  Rope  Trick,  has  become 

part  of  the  folklore  of  magic  and  illusion.  Luckily  for  the 
assistant,  it  apparently  has  never  been  performed. 

■  2  Harry  Houdini 

SP  If  the  Indian  Rope  Trick  is  the  most  famous  illusion, 

Harry  Houdini  is  arguably  the  most  famous  magician.  That  his 
name  brings  to  mind  images  of  spectacular  escapes  under 
seemingly  impossible  conditions  is  testimony  to  his  skill 
both  as  a  performer  and  as  a  self -promoting  publicist.| 

2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

Step  11.  Return  from  document  view  to  outline  view  by  pressing  Shift-F2.  You'll 
see  that  neither  the  Level  2  heading  nor  the  standard  paragraph  appears,  because  they 
are  collapsed  paragraphs.  Instead,  a  +  is  displayed  in  the  selection  bar  beside  the 
heading  above  the  collapsed  paragraphs. 
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1  PART  OWE:  THE  HAGIC  OF  HAGIC 

2  +  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 

2  Jagic  by  Any  Other  Name 

3  Illusionists 

Step  12.  Press  the  Up  direction  key  once  to  move  the  selection  to  the  line  that  has 
the  +.  Try  pressing  F12  or  the  plus  key  on  the  numeric  keypad  to  expand  the  collapsed 
heading.  Nothing  happens.  That's  because  the  plus  key  expands  only  collapsed  head¬ 
ings  that  are  below  it  in  a  hierarchical  sense.  The  "expand"  key  has  no  effect  here  be¬ 
cause  the  collapsed  heading  is  at  Level  2,  the  same  level  as  the  heading  that  has  the  + 
symbol. 

Step  13.  Press  the  asterisk  key  on  the  numeric  keypad  (or  the  PrtSc  key).  The 
asterisk  is  more  powerful  than  F12  or  the  plus  key,  and  so  this  time  the  hidden  heading 
appears,  marked  in  the  style  bar  with  the  key  code  2,  indicating  it  is  a  Level  2  heading. 
Both  headings  show  a  tin  the  selection  bar  now  because  both  have  text  collapsed 
under  them. 

1  PART  OWE:  THE  HAG  1C  OF  MGIC 

2  t  2  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 

2  t  Harry  Houdini 

2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

3  1 1 lus ion ists 

Step  14.  Press  the  Up  direction  key  once,  so  that  the  Level  1  heading  is  selected. 
Press  Fll  or  the  minus  key.  This  collapses  all  subheadings  below  it,  so  that  the  next  line 
appearing  on  the  screen  is  the  next  Level  1  heading. 

II  +  PART  OWE:  THE  HAGIC  OF  MAGIC 
1  PART  TWO:  OLD  STANDARDS 

2  Hat  Tricks 

3  The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz 

Step  15.  Press  F12  or  the  plus  key  to  expand  the  next  level,  in  this  case  Level  2.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  one  of  the  Level  2  headings  that  appears  has  a  +  next  to  it,  indicating  there 
are  more  headings  collapsed  under  it.  You  could  expand  these  headings  either  by 
pressing  the  asterisk  now  or  by  moving  the  selection  to  the  marked  line  and  pressing 
F12  or  the  plus  key. 

1  HjART  ONE:  THE  HAGIC  OF  HAGIC 

2  t  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 

2  t  Harry  Houdini 

2  +  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

1  PART  TWO:  OLD  ST  AWARDS 

Let's  say  you  want  to  delete  the  heading  and  paragraph  on  Harry  Houdini  that 
you  just  typed  into  the  outline/document.  You  could  select  the  Harry  Houdini  line  and 
delete  it  while  in  outline  edit,  but  that  would  delete  only  the  heading  and  not  the  para¬ 
graph  collapsed  below  it.  To  delete  more  than  one  paragraph  at  a  time,  you  must 
switch  to  outline  organize. 
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Step  16.  Press  Shift-F5  to  enter  outline  organize.  The  word  ORGANIZE  appears  in 
the  lower-left  corner  of  the  screen.  Select  the  Harry  Houdini  line  and  press  the  Del  key. 
The  line  is  deleted,  and  as  you  can  see  inside  the  scrap  brackets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen,  so  is  the  paragraph  of  body  text  that  was  collapsed  under  the  Houdini  line.  The 
selection  remains  a  full  paragraph,  the  smallest  it  can  be  in  outline  organize. 

II  PftRT  OWE:  THE  HftGIC  OF  HftGIC  S' 

2  t  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 


lagic  by  tiny  Other  Name 


II1  

{Harry  H.  .  .ist.11>  ? 

Step  17.  To  return  to  outline  edit,  press  Shift-F5.  Or  to  return  to  document  view, 
press  Shift-F2. 

You've  had  a  pretty  fair  taste  of  outlining,  including  some  of  the  more  demanding 
situations  into  which  you  can  get. 


=MAGIC1 .D0C= 
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TIPS 

A  number  of  points  may  make  outlining  more  useful. 

♦  You  must  begin  a  document  with  a  heading  if  you  plan  to  collapse  the  first  para¬ 
graphs  of  body  text  from  view.  You  can  format  this  first  heading  in  hidden  text 
if  you  like,  or  you  can  delete  it  before  the  final  printing. 

♦  If  you're  using  a  style  sheet  and  do  not  want  to  see  the  character  formatting  of 
headings  while  you  are  in  an  outline  mode,  you  can  remove  the  character  for¬ 
matting  by  temporarily  breaking  the  link  between  the  style  sheet  and  the 
outline/ document.  Choose  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command,  press  Del, 
and  then  press  Enter.  Or  attach  a  different  style  sheet,  one  that  has  no  special 
character  formatting  associated  with  its  Heading  level  paragraph  styles.  When 
you  switch  back  to  document  view,  use  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  again  to 
reattach  the  style  sheet  that  contains  the  character  formatting. 

♦  Use  a  document's  outline  to  have  Word  create  a  table  of  contents  for  the  docu¬ 
ment.  (See  "Letting  Word  do  the  coding"  in  Chapter  37,  "Power  Tools:  Indexes 
and  Tables  of  Contents.") 

♦  If  you're  using  two  windows,  you  can  control  whether  the  text  you're  typing  in 
the  document  window  is  expanded  or  collapsed  by  moving  to  the  other  window 
and  pressing  Shift-F12  or  Shift-plus  (or  Shift-Fll  or  Shift-minus)  on  the  heading 
that  is  before  and  one  level  higher  than  the  place  at  which  you  were  typing  in 
the  other  window. 

♦  Sometimes  you  might  see  a  +  in  the  selection  bar,  yet  pressing  the  plus  key 
doesn't  cause  anything  to  happen.  Pressing  Shift-plus  might  cause  text  to  ap¬ 
pear,  but  that  doesn't  explain  why  there  was  a  +  instead  of  a  t  in  the  selection 
bar.  Likely  as  not,  the  heading  has  a  lower-level  heading  collapsed  below  it 
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(possibly  one  you  added  by  key  code  while  you  were  in  document  view).  A  way 
to  get  this  to  show  is  to  select  the  heading  that  has  the  +  in  the  selection  bar  and 
press  the  asterisk  key  on  the  numeric  keypad  or  Ctrl-F12  .  This  will  reveal  all 
levels  of  collapsed  headings.  Then,  if  you  want  body  text  to  appear,  press 
Shift-F12  or  Shift-plus. 

♦  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  making  division  marks  first-level  headings. 
This  way,  they  will  always  appear  when  you're  in  outline  view  or  outline  edit, 
and  you'll  know  when  you  are  moving  across  a  division  boundary. 

♦  One  of  the  purposes  of  looking  at  a  document  as  an  outline  is  to  get  as  broad  a 
view  as  possible  of  the  structure  and  the  flow  of  what  you  are  writing.  For  this 
reason,  if  your  version  of  Word  is  5.0  or  later  and  your  equipment  can  handle  a 
condensed  display,  you  might  want  to  use  the  display  mode  field  of  the  Options 
command  to  set  the  display  to  a  mode  that  has  more  than  the  normal  25  lines.  (If 
you  are  using  a  version  of  Word  prior  to  5.0,  and  if  your  computer  is  equipped  to 
handle  such  a  display,  you  can  run  Word  with  43  lines  by  typing  word  /h  when 
you  start  the  program.)  By  increasing  the  number  of  lines  on  the  screen,  this  op¬ 
tion  lets  you  see  more  of  what  you  are  working  on  at  a  time.  Similarly,  if  you're 
using  Word  with  the  menu  displayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  you  might 
want  to  turn  it  off  with  the  Options  command. 

♦  When  you  are  moving  or  copying  text  between  windows,  you  might  think  your 
Ins  key  has  stopped  working — but  it  hasn't.  If  the  original  text  is  collapsed  (but 
visible  in  a  document  window)  and  you  insert  it  into  an  outline,  it  will  seem  not 
to  be  there.  It  will  remain  collapsed.  You  won't  see  the  collapsed  text  you've  in¬ 
serted  until  you  expand  it  or  until  you  switch  from  outline  view  to  document 
view.  Then,  if  you've  pressed  Ins  several  times,  you'll  find  several  successive 
copies  of  what  was  in  the  scrap. 

Certain  tricks  pertain  specifically  to  document  view: 

♦  When  you  are  in  document  view  and  want  to  delete  a  heading  and  all  the  text 
that  follows  it,  a  fast  technique  is  to  select  the  heading  and  press  Shift-F2,  then 
Shift-F5,  then  Del,  then  Shift-F2  to  return  to  document  view.  The  deleted  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  in  the  scrap  and  can  be  inserted  elsewhere  in  the  document. 

♦  Assuming  text  is  collapsed  and  you're  in  document  view,  you  can  move  to  the 
next  heading  by  pressing  Shift-F2  twice  in  a  row.  However,  if  a  heading  is 
selected  when  you  use  this  technique,  you  will  move  to  that  heading. 

NUMBERING  AND  SORTING 

The  Library  Number  and  Library  Autosort  commands  give  you  the  means  to 
number  and  alphabetize  elements  in  a  document.  The  general  use  of  these  commands 
is  covered  thoroughly  in  Chapter  18,  "The  Family  of  Library  Commands."  But  the 
rules  change  in  some  respects  when  you  are  in  outline  mode;  the  commands  assume 
special  characteristics  and  powers. 
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The  Library  Number  Command 

When  you're  in  normal  document  view,  the  Library  Number  command  will  up¬ 
date  or  remove  existing  numbers  and  letters  that  start  paragraphs,  but  it  won't  assign 
numbers  to  paragraphs  on  its  own.  Because  Word  can  only  guess  which  elements  in  a 
document  you  want  numbered,  it  doesn't  try.  But  in  an  outline,  matters  are  considera¬ 
bly  different.  Word  "knows"  the  conventional  ways  of  numbering  an  outline,  and  it 
assumes  you  want  every  element  numbered  (or  lettered).  It  will  number  from  scratch 
if  you  like. 

For  example,  if  you  execute  the  Library  Number  command  while  you  are  in 
outline  edit,  you'll  normally  get  a  numbering  scheme  like  this: 


I.  Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

A.  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 

B.  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

1.  Illusionists 

2.  Escape  Artists 

3.  Manipulators 

4.  Mind  Readers 

a)  Mental  ism 

b)  Clairvoyance  and  telepathy 

II.  Part  Two:  Old  Standards 
A.  Hat  Tricks 

1.  The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz 

2.  The  Secrets  of  Joseph  Hartz 

a)  Large  bandannas 

b )  S i 1 ver-p 1 ated  gob 1 ets 

c)  Cigar  boxes 


If  you  type  1.  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  an  outline  that  has  no  numbers 
and  then  execute  the  Library  Number  command,  you'll  get  a  double-numeration  (or 
"legal-style")  scheme,  often  used  in  technical  documents. 

1.  Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 

1.1  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion 

1.2  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name 

1.2.1  Illusionists 

1.2.2  Escape  Artists 

1.2.3  Manipulators 

1.2.4  Mind  Readers 

1.2. 4.1  Mental ism  | 

1.2. 4. 2  Clairvoyance  and  telepathy 

2.  Part  Two:  Old  Standards 

2.1  Hat  Tricks 

2.1.1  The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz 

2.1.2  The  Secrets  of  Joseph  Hartz 

2. 1.2.1  Large  bandannas 

2. 1.2. 2  Silver-plated  goblets 

2. 1.2.3  Cigar  boxes 


These  two  numbering  systems  are  built  into  Word.  If  you  have  other  preferences. 
Word  will  try  to  oblige.  It  will  mimic  a  numbering  system  if  you  give  it,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  instance  of  each  outline  level,  an  example  of  the  kind  of  numbering  (or 
lettering)  you  want  for  that  level.  For  example,  if  you  type  A.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Level  1  line  in  an  outline  and  i)  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  instance  of  a  Level  2 
line.  Word  will  letter  your  first-level  headings  and  give  lowercase  Roman  numerals  to 
your  second-level  headings.  (If  you  try  this,  be  certain  to  show  Word  what  type  of 
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numbering/lettering  you  want  for  each  level  of  heading  your  outline  contains.  If  you 
do  not.  Word  will  resort  to  its  built-in  numbering  for  any  levels  you  did  not  identify.) 

Regardless  of  which  numbering  system  you  use,  the  numbers  not  only  appear  in 
outline  view  but  become  part  of  the  document. 

A  useful  facet  of  the  Library  Number  command  is  that  every  group  of  subhead¬ 
ings  is  numbered  separately.  However,  if  you  have  a  group  of  subheadings  you  want 
to  number  consecutively,  you  can  do  it  if  you're  using  a  style  sheet  with  Heading  level 
styles.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  number  all  the  Level  2  headings  in  a  document  con¬ 
secutively,  without  regard  for  occasional  Level  1  headings,  temporarily  apply  a  style 
for  a  lower  level,  such  as  Level  7  (Alt-7),  to  the  Level  1  styles.  This  permits  the  Level  2 
headings  to  be  numbered  consecutively. 

If  there  are  paragraphs  you  do  not  want  to  have  numbered,  precede  them  with  a 
hyphen  (-),  an  asterisk  (*),  or  a  square  bullet  (■).  (For  a  bullet  try  both  ASCII  character 
22  and  ASCII  character  254.  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  22  on  the  numeric  keypad. 
If  that  doesn't  print,  try  Alt  and  254.) 

Finally,  you  can  trick  Word  into  assigning  numbers  to  a  list  that's  not  meant  to  be 
an  outline.  Simply  put  the  list  in  outline  form  temporarily:  Type  1.  or  1)  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  line  of  the  list;  then  enter  outline  organize  (Shift-F2  followed  by 
Shift-F5),  select  the  elements  in  the  list,  make  them  Level  1  by  pressing  Alt-9  as  many 
times  as  necessary,  and  then  execute  the  Library  Number  command. 

The  Library  Autosort  Command 

Word's  Library  Autosort  command  operates  differently  from  document  view 
when  it  alphabetizes  or  puts  in  numeric  order  elements  in  an  outline. 

The  advantage  of  sorting  in  outline  view  is  that  you  can  keep  groups  of  para¬ 
graphs  together  and  sort  the  order  of  a  document  on  a  group-by-group  basis.  The 
position  in  a  document  of  a  group  of  paragraphs  will  be  based  on  the  alphabetic  or 
numeric  value  of  the  beginning  of  the  group's  first  paragraph.  You  do  this  by  making 
the  first  paragraph  of  each  group  a  Level  1  heading  in  the  outline  and  by  making  other 
paragraphs  lower  levels  that  follow  the  Level  1  heading.  The  Library  Autosort  com¬ 
mand  will  put  the  Level  1  paragraphs  in  order,  moving  the  associated  lower  levels 
with  them.  A  good  use  for  this  capability  is  combining  indexes.  Chapter  37,  "Power 
Tools:  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents,"  contains  a  step-by-step  tutorial  on  using  the 
Library  Autosort  command  in  outline  mode  to  accomplish  this. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEV  EN 


Power  Tools:  Indexes  and 
Tables  of  Contents 


To  every  thing  there  is  a  season. .  .and  with  certain  types  of  documents,  such 
as  manuscripts  and  reports,  the  season  of  creation  eventually  turns  to  the  time  for 
generating  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index.  Some  people  take  justifiable  pride  in  com¬ 
piling  comprehensive,  well-organized  tables  of  contents  and,  especially,  indexes. 
Others  face  these  tasks  with  less  enthusiasm.  Regardless,  they  must  be  done,  and 
Word,  as  usual,  can  help  eliminate  some  of  the  tedium  by  taking  over  the  more  repeti¬ 
tive  chores. 

There  are  three  broad  stages  to  indexing  or  creating  a  table  of  contents  with  Word. 

The  first  stage  is  coding ,  in  which  you  embed  into  the  body  of  a  document  hidden 
instructions  that  indicate  the  words,  phrases,  or  lines  you  want  Word  to  compile  into 
an  index  or  table  of  contents.  This  coding  must  be  formatted  as  hidden  text,  so  to  see 
what  you're  doing  you'll  probably  want  to  set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options 
command  to  Yes.  (For  the  ins  and  outs  of  hidden  text,  see  Chapter  27,  "Power  Tools: 
Hidden  Text.") 

The  second  stage  is  compiling ,  which  Word  does  for  you  when  you  execute  the  Li¬ 
brary  Index  or  Library  Table  command.  Word  uses  the  hidden  coding  to  pull  together 
a  compilation  of  content  and  page  numbers,  which  it  can  then  assemble  into  an  index 
or  a  table  of  contents. 

The  optional  third  stage  is  formatting ,  in  which  you  make  the  index  or  table  look 
the  way  you  want  it  to.  As  you  might  recall  from  the  discussions  of  the  Library  Index 
and  Library  Table  commands  in  Chapter  18,  Word  can  do  substantial  formatting  when 
it  compiles  an  index  or  table.  It  can  even  follow  the  formatting  instructions  from  a 
style  sheet. 

Page  numbers  aren't  all  Word  can  insert  in  an  index  or  table  of  contents.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  version  5.0,  Word  can  include  table  numbers  and  figure  numbers.  You  do  so 
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by  incorporating  cross-referencing  markers  (for  example,  figure  numbers)  when  you 
code  the  entries  for  an  index  or  a  table  of  contents.  When  Word  compiles  the  index  or 
table  of  contents,  it  adds  correct  page  numbers  or  series  numbers.  (For  more  on  cross- 
referencing,  see  Chapter  28,  "Power  Tools:  Navigation  Aids  and  Document  Markers.") 

INDEXING 

Indexing  is  no  picnic,  even  with  Word's  sophisticated  help.  Human  judgment  is 
required  to  produce  a  high-caliber  index.  Index  headings  and  subentries  must  be 
chosen  with  care. 

Although  Word  can't  help  you  decide  the  content  of  an  index,  it  can  increase  your 
efficiency  enormously.  Word  reduces  the  tedium  of  indexing  by  compiling,  alpha¬ 
betizing,  and  recording  page  numbers.  It  also  simplifies  or  eliminates  the  chore  of  for¬ 
matting  an  index  to  look  the  way  you  want  it  to. 


Coding 

The  first  stage  in  indexing  with  Word  is  identifying  all  the  places  in  the  document 
at  which  you  have  words,  phrases,  or  ideas  you  want  referenced  in  the  index.  You 
need  to  mark  each  of  these  locations  with  hidden  coding — a  task  you  can  accomplish 
manually  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  macro. 

The  coding  follows  a  simple  form.  You  begin  each  word  or  phrase  to  be  indexed 
with  x.  (or  .1),  formatted  as  hidden  text.  You  end  the  word  or  phrase  with  a  semicolon 
(;),  which  presumably  you'll  also  want  to  have  hidden,  although  technically  you  don't 
need  to.  These  two  codes,  i.  at  the  beginning  and  the ;  at  the  end,  identify  the  interven¬ 
ing  text  as  an  index  instruction. 

j  This  .i. sentence;  has  its  second  word  word  marked  for  indexing. 

Word  does  not  care  whether  the  text  between  the  1  and  the ;  is  formatted  as 
visible  or  as  hidden.  You  can  place  the  hidden  coding  on  either  side  of  visible  text 
that's  already  in  your  document,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  or  you  can  make  the  en¬ 
tire  instruction  hidden.  For  instance,  in  the  following  sentence  the  word  jetliners  has 
been  marked  as  a  heading  for  the  index,  even  though  the  word  isn't  part  of  the  visible 
text.  (Note  also  that  the  visible  text,  Boeing  757,  is  marked  as  a  separate  index  entry.) 

||  The  .i.  jetliners;  .  i  .Boeing  757;  symbolizes  humanity's  quest  for  ji 

In  this  example,  the  word  jetliners  was  placed  before  the  name  Boeing  757.  Placing 
hidden  instructions  immediately  before  the  visible  text  to  which  they  refer  ensures 
that,  after  repagination,  both  will  be  on  the  same  page. 

Coding  subentries 

The  simplest  indexes  have  entries  with  only  one  level,  the  heading.  More  com¬ 
monly,  books  and  reports  have  two  levels,  headings  and  subentries. 
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Word  handles  multiple-level  entries  nicely.  When  coding  an  index  subentry,  you 
can  designate  a  path  of  words  or  phrases  leading  from  a  heading  to  the  relevant  sub¬ 
entry.  The  method  of  marking,  which  is  derived  from  conventional  notation  used  by 
professional  indexers,  is  to  put  a  colon  (:)  between  levels  of  a  multiple-level  entry  in¬ 
struction.  For  example,  if  page  35  of  this  book  referred  to  horizontal  scrolling  with 
the  mouse,  you  could  add  to  the  manuscript  at  that  point  a  hidden  instruction — 
.i.Scrolling:horizontal:with  mouse; — and  Word  would  later  construct  from  it  an  index 
entry  with  three  levels: 

II  Scrolling  ; 

i  horizontal  j 

ii  with  mouse  35  Si 

In  this  example,  the  page  number  appears  only  after  the  bottom-level  line.  To  in¬ 
struct  Word  to  place  the  page  number  on  all  three  lines,  you  would  code  three  succes¬ 
sive  index  instructions,  all  of  which  could  be  run  together  like  this: 

j  . i .Scrol 1 ingJ . i .Scrol ling : horizontal ;.i .Scroll ing : horizontal : with  mouse; 

Word  allows  up  to  five  levels  in  an  index,  and  at  your  request  it  will  format  up  to 
four  of  these  with  a  style  sheet.  Generally,  people  use  two  or  three. 

Even  though  you  might  not  plan  to  use  subentries  in  your  index,  it  is  sound  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  initial  coding  to  include  at  least  one  subentry  following  each  main-level 
heading  in  an  index  instruction.  You  can  always  delete  some  of  these  subentries  later 
if  they  prove  unhelpful.  But,  as  the  authoritative  Chicago  Manual  of  Style  puts  it:  "It  is 
important  to  have  them  on  hand  at  later  stages  in  making  the  index,  because  if  you  do 
not,  you  may  end  up  with  nothing  but  unmodified  headings  followed  by  long  strings 
of  page  numbers.  These  make  an  index  all  but  useless." 

Referencing  series  items 

If  your  version  of  Word  is  5.0  or  later,  you  can  include  in  an  index  any  figures, 
tables,  maps,  and  other  such  series  items  you've  already  coded  with  a  sequence  holder 
for  automatic  numbering  at  print  time.  (For  details,  see  Chapter  28,  "Power  Tools: 
Navigation  Aids  and  Document  Markers.")  For  example,  suppose  the  third  table  in 
your  document  is  a  population  table  that  is  to  be  printed  on  page  30.  The  table  lists 
census  figures  for  the  ten  most  densely  populated  cities  in  the  United  States. 

To  have  Word  number  the  table  at  print  time,  you  type  table:  and  press  F3  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sequence  holder  like  this  in  the  caption: 

l|  Table  (table:).  The  ten  most  densely  populated  cities.  i 

The  sequence  holder  (table:)  tells  Word  to  number  the  table  when  you  print  the 
document,  so  the  printed  caption  will  read  Table  3.  The  ten  most  densely  populated  cities. 

To  further  identify  this  table  for  cross-referencing  purposes  as  the  one  listing 
city  populations,  you  can  highlight  the  table  and  its  caption  and  give  it  a  bookmark 
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name  of  census.  Within  the  document,  you  can  now  add  references,  such  as  See  Table 
(tablexensus)  or  See  page  (pagexensus),  and  Word  will  print  the  references  as  See  Table  3 
or  See  page  30. 

When  you  code  index  entries,  you  can  add  a  final  instruction  to  the  table: 

I  Table  (table:).  The  ten  most  densely  populated  cit ies . . i .New 

Vork : Population : Table  (table : census) ;  | 

Now,  when  Word  compiles  your  index,  it  will  paginate  the  document  and  include 
an  index  entry  that  looks  like  this: 

I  New  York  I 

Population  1 

Table  (table : census)  30 


and  is  printed  out  like  this: 

New  York 
Population 
Table  3  30 

Tips  on  coding 

♦  Because  semicolons  (;)  and  colons  (:)  have  special  meanings  when  used  as  cod¬ 
ing  in  index  instructions,  you  must  enclose  in  quotation  marks  any  index  in¬ 
struction  that  uses  these  characters  as  punctuation.  For  example,  the  book  title 
Magic:  Beyond  the  Illusion  would  mislead  Word  if  it  were  marked  as  an  index  en¬ 
try.  Word  would  assume  Magic  was  supposed  to  be  a  main  index  heading  and 
Beyond  the  Illusion  a  second-level  index  subentry.  By  placing  the  entire  title  (but 
not  the  .i.  or  ;)  inside  quotation  marks,  you  signal  that  the  colon  inside  the  quota¬ 
tion  marks  is  to  be  treated  as  punctuation,  not  index  coding.  Format  the  quota¬ 
tion  marks  as  hidden  text. 

♦  You  can  place  See  and  See  also  cross-references  in  your  document  by  placing  a 
hidden  colon  immediately  before  the  semicolon  that  ends  the  coded  instruction. 
The  colon  suppresses  the  page  number  that  Word  would  otherwise  add  when  it 
compiled  the  index.  For  example,  in  the  passage  on  the  Boeing  757  you  might 
insert  .i.757.  See  Boeing  757:;,  all  formatted  as  hidden.  Word  would  include  757. 

See  Boeing  757  in  the  index,  alphabetized  under  757.  No  page  number  would 
follow  it.  (A  See  entry  is  used  when  the  information  can  be  found  under  a 
different  heading:  Leona  Helmsley.  See  Helmsley ,  Leona.  A  See  also  entry  is  used  to 
direct  the  reader  to  additional  information.  Generally,  the  words  See  and  See  also 
are  italicized.) 

♦  The  .i.  must  be  in  hidden  character  format.  Anything  else,  including  the  final 
semicolon,  can  be  visible.  But  unless  you  want  the  semicolon  to  print,  hide  it. 

♦  Instead  of  using  a  semicolon  to  end  an  index  instruction,  you  can  use  a  para¬ 
graph  mark.  This  is  a  handy  option  if  you're  coding  a  document  heading  that 
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ends  in  a  paragraph  mark  anyway.  (Technically,  a  division  mark  can  end  an 
index  instruction  too.) 

♦  If  your  Word  document  has  been  typeset,  you  can  still  index  it.  Enlarge  the 
division  margin  formatting  so  that  at  least  as  many  characters  appear  on  a 
Word  "page"  as  on  any  typeset  page.  Scroll  through  the  document  and  place 
new-page  characters  (Shift-Ctrl-Enter)  at  exactly  the  places  where  they  occur  in 
the  typeset  version.  Repaginate  your  Word  document,  and  its  page  numbering 
will  match  that  of  the  typeset  version.  This  permits  you  to  code  the  document 
with  confidence  that  the  page  references  in  the  resulting  index  will  be  accurate. 

Faster  coding 

There  are  ways  to  speed  up  the  coding  of  a  document.  One  is  to  copy  the  hidden- 
text  code  X.  to  the  glossary,  giving  it  a  simple  name  such  as  i.  To  insert  the  code,  you 
type  i  (or  whatever  glossary  name)  and  press  F3.  Similarly,  you  can  insert  both  X.  and 
a  hidden-text  heading  jointly  by  making  both  parts  one  glossary  entry.  This  is  handy 
when  a  particular  index  heading  is  used  repeatedly  with  different  subentries.  You  in¬ 
clude  as  a  single  glossary  entry  the  X.,  the  heading,  and  the  semicolon. 

When  used  with  the  F3  key,  the  glossary  doesn't  work  as  well  for  inserting  hidden 
semicolons  at  the  ends  of  index  entries  because  a  glossary  name,  in  order  to  work  with 
the  F3  key,  must  be  typed  after  a  blank  space,  or  else  the  name  must  be  more  than  one 
character  long  and  be  selected.  However,  you  can  insert  a  hidden  semicolon  from  the 
glossary  if  you  save  it  as  a  macro  by  giving  it  a  control  code.  For  example,  format  and 
save  a  hidden  semicolon  with  a  control  code  such  as  Ctrl-SE  (for  "semicolon").  At  the 
end  of  an  index  entry  press  Ctrl,  followed  by  the  letters  S  and  E,  and  the  hidden 
semicolon  will  be  inserted  directly  after  the  last  character  of  the  index  entry.  (More 
about  macros  in  a  moment.)  Alternatively,  without  using  a  macro  or  other  glossary 
entry,  you  can  type  a  hidden  semicolon  rapidly  by  pressing  Alt-E  followed  by  a  semi¬ 
colon.  Then  you  can  press  Alt-Spacebar  to  turn  off  the  hidden  format,  or  you  can  leave 
the  hidden-text  formatting  behind  by  moving  away  with  a  direction  key  or  by  clicking 
elsewhere  with  the  mouse.  (If  a  style  sheet  is  attached  to  the  document,  use  Alt-XE  or 
an  appropriate  key  code  for  hidden  text  instead  of  Alt-E.) 

Replace.  When  a  topic  appears  numerous  times  in  a  document,  you  can  partly 
automate  the  coding  of  a  key  word  or  phrase  that  is  repeated.  You  can  replace  every 
instance  of  Boeing  757  with  X .Boeing  757;.  Unfortunately,  Word's  Replace  command  is 
limited  to  content  and  does  not  insert  formatting,  so  whatever  text  it  inserts  will  be 
visible.  You  must  manually  select  and  hide  every  X.  and  semicolon. 

You  can  speed  up  this  manual  formatting  by  using  a  mouse,  which  gets  you 
around  the  screen  quickly,  or  by  using  the  Search  command  and  the  F4/Shift-F4  key 
combination. 

Search  and  F4.  Recall  that  F4  repeats  the  last  editing  act  and  Shift-F4  repeats  the 
last  execution  of  the  Search  command.  Use  the  Search  command  to  find  and  highlight 
the  first  instance  of  X..  Format  it  as  hidden.  Press  F8  as  many  times  as  are  necessary  to 
highlight  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  phrase.  In  the  case  of  Boeing  757, 
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press  F8  three  times — once  to  highlight  Boeing ,  once  to  highlight  757,  and  once  to  high¬ 
light  the  semicolon.  Press  the  F4  key  to  repeat  the  last  editing  act,  which  in  this  case 
turns  the  highlighted  semicolon  into  hidden  text.  Press  Shift-F4  to  search  for  the  next 
occurrence  of  ./.,  and  press  F4  to  hide  it  (repeating  the  last  editing  act).  Press  F8  again, 
until  the  semicolon  is  highlighted,  then  press  F4,  and  so  on.  Don't  worry  that  the  blank 
space  after  the  semicolon  is  highlighted  when  you  press  F4.  Word  won't  hide  the  space, 
even  though  it's  highlighted.  However,  when  punctuation  such  as  a  period  or  comma 
follows  the  semicolon,  use  the  Left  and  Right  direction  keys  to  ensure  that  only  the 
semicolon,  and  not  the  period  or  comma,  is  highlighted.  Then  press  F4. 

Another  variation:  Replace  757  with  .i.Boeing  757)757  throughout  a  document,  and 
then  use  the  Search  command  to  find  the  first  instance  of  .i.Boeing  757;.  When  it  is  high¬ 
lighted,  apply  the  hidden  text  format  (Alt-E  or  Alt-XE).  This  will  leave  as  visible  text 
only  the  original  word  757.  Press  Shift-F4  to  search  for  the  next  instance  of  .i.Boeing  757;, 
and  press  F4  to  apply  the  hidden  format.  This  method  reduces  the  amount  of  typing 
you  have  to  do,  and  it  causes  all  text  references  to  either  Boeing  757  or  757  to  be  indexed 
as  Boeing  757. 

Macros.  If  all  of  the  foregoing  sounds  complicated . . .  well,  it  is.  But  you're  in  for  a 
treat:  A  couple  of  kinds  of  macros  can  do  much  of  the  work  of  marking  index  entries. 

I  say  "kinds  of  macros"  rather  than  "macros"  because  there  is  more  than  one  specific 
macro  of  each  type.  Word  comes  supplied  with  a  macro  of  each  type,  and  these  are 
convenient  to  load  because  they  are  on  your  Utilities  2  disk  in  a  glossary  file  called 
MACRO.GLY.  However,  an  easier  to  use  and  more  flexible  version  of  each  kind  of 
macro  is  presented  near  the  end  of  Chapter  30,  "Power  Tools:  Macros." 

The  first  of  these  kinds  of  macros  places  the  coding  around  an  index  entry  for  you. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  highlight  the  word  or  phrase  to  be  coded  and  press  the  macro's 
control  code.  In  the  case  of  the  macro  that  comes  with  Word,  the  control  code  is 
Ctrl-IE.  In  the  case  of  the  macro  in  Chapter  30,  the  control  code  is  Ctrl-IN.  Either  way, 
press  the  control  code  and . . .  Presto!  The  entry  is  indexed. 

There  are  two  advantages  to  the  Ctrl-IN  macro  presented  in  Chapter  30.  First,  it 
senses  whether  the  highlighted  entry  ends  with  an  unneeded  trailing  space  and  elimi¬ 
nates  this  space  if  appropriate.  This  means  you  can  highlight  words  and  phrases  by 
using  the  F7  or  F8  key  or  by  using  the  right  mouse  button,  without  concern  as  to 
whether  the  highlight  ends  with  an  unwanted  space.  The  other  advantage  of  the 
Ctrl-IN  macro  is  that  it  actually  places  a  second  copy  of  the  index  entry  into  your 
document,  in  hidden-text  form,  rather  than  simply  putting  hidden  coding  around  your 
existing  entry.  This  makes  it  easier  to  modify  the  entry,  if  you  care  to. 

The  second  kind  of  indexing  macro  works  its  way  through  a  document  for  you,  in¬ 
dexing  every  instance  of  each  word  or  phrase  contained  in  a  second  document.  The 
MACRO.GLY  that  comes  with  Word  includes  such  a  macro,  which  is  called  index_mac 
and  has  the  control  code  Ctrl-IW.  It  opens  a  second,  narrow  window  at  the  right  side  of 
the  screen  and  loads  into  it  the  document  containing  the  list  of  words  and  phrases  to 
be  indexed.  Then  it  searches  through  your  document  in  the  first  window,  coding  the 
words  and  phrases  as  it  finds  them.  However,  it  works  only  if  you  have  a  single  win¬ 
dow  open  at  the  time  you  run  the  macro.  Also,  in  version  4.0,  the  macro  codes  words 
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even  if  they  are  contained  within  other  words.  For  example,  if  you  tell  Word  to  code 
the  word  cat,  you  will  find  that  indicafe  is  coded  too.  Third,  the  macro  uses  the  Ctrl-IE 
macro  as  a  subroutine,  which  means  you  have  the  difficulty  with  trailing  spaces  men¬ 
tioned  earlier. 

Chapter  30  includes  an  alternative  macro,  which  has  the  control  code  Ctrl-IL  (for 
'Index  from  List").  It  works  basically  the  same  way,  but  it  checks  for  the  presence  of 
other  windows  and  adjusts  its  operation  accordingly.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Ctrl-IN 
macro,  it  places  a  second  copy  of  the  entries  in  the  document  rather  than  modifying 
the  existing  body  text.  It  also  codes  only  whole  words  and  phrases  and  codes  the 
entries  itself  rather  than  relying  on  a  different  macro  to  do  the  job. 

To  use  either  of  the  macros  that  code  from  a  list,  first  be  sure  the  macro  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  glossary  and  that  the  document  you  want  indexed  is  in  the  active  window 
on  the  screen.  Then  type  the  macro's  control  code.  The  macro  will  ask  you  for  the 
name  of  the  document  that  contains  the  list  of  words  and  phrases  you  want  to  index. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ctrl-IN  macro,  it  asks  you  to  highlight  the  name  on  a  list  rather  than 
type  it.  After  you  indicate  the  name  of  the  document  and  press  the  Enter  key,  the  index 
coding  begins. 

One  note  of  caution:  If  the  document  to  be  coded  is  long,  you  might  want  to  break 
it  into  pieces  and  index  each  separately.  This  is  a  little  bit  of  hassle,  because  it  means 
you  have  to  use  the  Format  Division  Page-numbers  command  to  start  the  page  num¬ 
bering  of  each  individual  document  at  the  appropriate  number,  but  it  avoids  out-of¬ 
memory  problems  that  you  might  encounter  otherwise.  (These  memory  problems  are 
vastly  reduced  in  Word  5.0  compared  to  Word  4.0,  however.)  Alternatively,  you  might 
want  to  index  only  a  portion  of  your  entries  at  one  time,  running  the  macro  a  second 
time  with  a  different  list  of  words.  This  approach,  too,  will  minimize  the  effects  of 
limited  computer  memory. 


Compiling  the  Index 

By  now,  your  work's  almost  done.  Compiling  the  indexing  instructions  into  an 
index  is  as  easy  as  running  the  Library  Index  command.  For  details,  see  Chapter  18, 
"The  Family  of  Library  Commands."  Set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  (Win¬ 
dow  Options  prior  to  5.0)  command  to  No  before  executing  the  command,  so  that  page 
numbering  won't  be  thrown  off. 

Long  documents  might  take  a  while  to  index.  Flave  patience.  Word  is  doing  a  lot: 
reading  the  document  for  index  entries,  figuring  out  up  to  five  levels  of  heading, 
alphabetizing  the  entries  by  level,  adding  appropriate  page  numbers,  and  formatting 
the  results. 

In  addition  to  the  index  per  se,  the  Library  Index  command  adds  a  couple  of 
things  to  the  document's  content:  some  hidden  markers  and  a  division  mark. 

Hidden  markers.  The  first  line  of  the  compiled  index  will  say  .Begin  Index.,  and  the 
final  line  will  say  .End  Index..  Both  lines  are  in  hidden  text.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  ex¬ 
isting  version  of  the  index  and  yet  run  the  Library  Index  command  again  to  compile 
an  updated  version,  delete  the  existing  version's  .Begin  Index,  line. 
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The  division  mark.  Word  starts  a  new  division  at  the  end  of  the  document,  before 
the  index.  The  division  mark  appears  on  the  screen  as  a  series  of  colons  stretching 
across  the  text  window  Word  inserts  this  boundary  between  body  text  and 

index  because  it's  trying  to  be  helpful.  It  assumes  you'll  want  to  format  the  overall 
look  of  index  pages  differently  from  earlier  pages.  The  division  mark  lets  you  format 
the  regions  on  either  side  individually,  using  Format  Division  commands  or  division 
styles  from  a  style  sheet.  You  can  make  different  choices  for  each  division  about  the 
number  of  columns  on  a  page,  the  format  of  page  numbers,  the  widths  of  page  margins, 
and  the  content  and  format  of  running  heads. 

If  the  division  mark  Word  inserts  before  an  index  confuses  you,  the  following 
discussion  may  be  useful.  Otherwise,  you  might  want  to  skip  it. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  division  formatting  of  text  is  stored  in  the  division  mark 
that  comes  after  the  text.  When  an  index  or  other  text  isn't  followed  by  a  division  mark, 
it  is  governed  by  the  document's  "standard"  division  format.  This  "standard"  format 
is  set  by: 

♦  The  Division  Standard  style,  if  you  are  using  a  style  sheet  that  has  this  style 
defined. 

♦  Or  the  built-in  division  format,  if  you  are  not  using  a  style  sheet  or  if  you  are 
using  a  style  sheet  that  doesn't  include  a  Division  Standard  style.  (The  built-in 
division  format  was  described  at  the  end  of  Chapter  6,  "The  Simple  Word.") 

If  you  change  the  division  formatting  of  the  index,  you'll  cause  Word  to  add  a 
division  mark  after  the  index. 

You  might  find  after  compiling  an  index  that  two  division  marks  precede  it.  This 
means  one  was  already  at  the  end  of  the  document  when  the  Library  Index  command 
added  another.  The  second  mark  has  no  effect  because  there's  no  text  between  it  and 
the  mark  above  it.  You  can  delete  it. 

Fixing  up  content 

Few  indexes  of  any  substantial  length  are  perfect  at  first.  You'll  have  overlooked 
one  thing  or  another.  For  example,  you  may  find  that  you  have  coded  jetliner  on  some 
pages  and  jetliners  on  others.  These  will  be  listed  separately  in  the  index,  but  you 
probably  want  to  consolidate  them  with  a  single  list  of  page  numbers.  You  can  either 
recode  the  document's  index  entries  and  execute  the  Library  Index  command  again, 
or  you  can  fix  up  the  index  by  editing  it. 

Alphabetization.  In  some  circumstances,  you  might  second-guess  the  alphabetic 
order  Word  uses  for  main  index  headings.  Dictionaries  follow  a  system  of  alphabeti¬ 
zation  called  letter  by  letter ,  in  which  every  letter  is  taken  into  account  regardless  of 
spaces  between  words.  Halfback  comes  before  half  sister ,  because  b  comes  before  s.  The 
other  major  alphabetization  system,  called  word  by  word,  is  used  in  telephone  books.  It 
follows  the  letter-by-letter  scheme  only  until  the  end  of  the  first  word.  Half  sister  comes 
before  halfback ,  because  half  comes  before  halfback.  However,  the  letters  of  the  second 
and  subsequent  words  are  taken  into  account  when  two  or  more  headings  begin  with 
the  same  word  or  words.  Hence,  half  nelson  comes  before  half  sister  in  both  systems. 
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As  a  practical  matter,  there  usually  is  little  difference  between  indexes  alphabet¬ 
ized  according  to  the  two  systems.  The  following  words  were  chosen  to  emphasize 
differences. 


1  - 

Letter-by- letter 

Jord-by-word 

These  two  1  ists  of 
alphabetized  words 

halfback 

half  gainer 

exaggerate  the 

half  gainer 

half  nelson 

differences  between 

halfhearted 

half  rest 

the  alphabetization 

half  nelson 

half  sister 

systems .  Word  uses 

half  rest 

halfback 

the  word-by-word 

half  sister 

halfway  | 

halfhearted 
half  way 

system . 

Word  uses  the  word-by-word  system,  as  do  most  microcomputer  programs.  If  you 
prefer  the  letter-by-letter  system,  you  can  edit  the  order  of  the  headings  after  you  com¬ 
pile  them  in  index  form.  Alternatively,  you  can  omit  the  space  between  multiword 
headings  when  you  code  a  document  with  index  instructions.  Omitting  spaces  forces 
a  strict  letter-by-letter  sequence,  but  you  must  edit  the  compiled  index  to  restore  the 
spaces  between  words. 

Subentries.  With  subentries,  a  certain  amount  of  editing  is  often  appropriate. 

There  can  be  outright  mistakes.  Your  judgment  about  what  is  important  might  sharpen 
when  you  survey  the  results  of  your  indexing.  You  might  want  to  delete  references 
that  seem  unimportant  or  to  gather  them  together  at  the  end  of  the  entire  entry  under 
the  subentry  mentioned. 

Page  numbers.  Changes  to  page  numbers  may  be  appropriate  too.  If  an  entry  lists 
pages  37, 38,  and  39,  and  you  know  the  numbers  refer  to  a  single  extended  discussion, 
you  might  edit  the  entry  to  read  37-39. 

Consider  two  versions  of  part  of  the  same  index. 


i 

New  Zealand 

New  Zealand 

and  Australia  7 

Auckland  4,  5,  12,  13,  15 

Auckland  4,  5,  13 

Australia  and  7,  10 

climate  5 

Christchurch  4 

Harbor  15 

economics  3,  17-18 

politics  in  12 

France  9 

Australia  10 

anti -French  sentiment  14 

Christchurch  4 

nuclear  weapons  and  15 

France  9 

livestock  2,  4 

anti-French  sentiment  14 

nuclear  weapons  in  7,  9,  15 

nuclear  weapons  7,  9 

people  of  2 

people  2 

Rainbow  Warrior  affair  15,  19 

Rainbow  Warrior  15,  19 

Wellington  4 

sheep  2 

sma 1 1  shops  3 

taxation  18 

trade  barriers  17 

Wellington  4* 

The  left  example  shows  an  index  entry  for  the  heading  New  Zealand,  before  edit¬ 
ing.  It  is  displayed  in  Word's  normal  format  for  indexes.  It  has  14  subentries,  of  which 
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two,  Auckland  and  France,  have  sub-subentries.  The  right  example  shows  the  same 
index  entry  after  preliminary  editing.  Format  hasn't  changed,  but  content  has  been 
consolidated. 


Formatting  the  Index 

By  filling  in  the  four  fields  of  the  Library  Index  command,  you  make  basic  deci¬ 
sions  about  how  the  index  will  look.  These  fields  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  18, 
"The  Family  of  Library  Commands." 

LIBRARY  INDEX  entry /page  ft  separated  by:  m  cap  main  entr ies : ( Yes) No 
indent  each  level:  0.2"  use  style  sheet:  Yes (No) 


If  you  don't  change  the  default  settings  for  these  fields.  Word  inserts  two  spaces 
between  the  end  of  each  heading  or  subentry  and  the  page  number  that  follows;  every 
heading  (top-level  entry)  begins  with  a  capital  letter;  and  every  sub-subentry  is  in¬ 
dented  0.2  inch  relative  to  the  higher-level  entry  above  it. 

You  might  not  want  these  default  settings.  For  instance,  you  might  want  Word  to 
insert  a  comma  and  a  space  between  each  heading  or  subentry  and  its  associated  page 
numbers.  To  make  this  change,  type  a  comma  and  a  Spacebar  space  in  the  entry/page  # 
separated  by  field  of  the  Library  Index  command. 

Last  is  not  least.  The  fourth  field  is  arguably  the  most  powerful.  It  is  called  use 
style  sheet. 

Indexing  with  a  style  sheet 

When  you  use  the  Library  Index  command  to  tell  Word  to  use  style  sheet,  the  pro¬ 
gram  disregards  the  command's  indent  each  level  field.  Instead  of  directly  formatting 
the  paragraphs  of  the  index.  Word  formats  each  paragraph  indirectly — by  assigning  it 
one  of  four  styles  and  giving  the  styles  sole  control  over  the  indentation  and  line  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  paragraphs. 

♦  Each  top-level  index  heading  (including  any  heading  with  no  subentries)  is 
linked  to  the  style  named  Paragraph  Index  level  1.  (Paragraph  is  the  usage  and 
Index  level  1  is  the  variant.) 

♦  Each  subentry  is  linked  to  the  style  named  Paragraph  Index  level  2. 

♦  Each  sub-subentry  is  linked  to  the  style  named  Paragraph  Index  level  3. 

♦  Each  sub-sub-subentry  is  linked  to  the  style  named  Paragraph  Index  level  4. 

The  four  Index  level  styles  are  no  different  from  other  paragraph  styles  in  the  way 
you  create  or  format  them  in  the  Gallery.  The  difference  is  that  they  are  dedicated  to 
a  particular  function.  If  you  choose  Yes  in  the  use  style  sheet  field,  Word  applies  these 
styles  to  the  appropriate  levels  of  index  headings  and  subentries.  It  is  as  if  you  had 
selected  each  line  of  the  index  individually  and  applied  styles  with  the  Alt  key  and  key 
codes.  In  this  sense,  they  are  similar  to  other  dedicated  styles,  such  as  the  Paragraph 
Standard  style,  which  Word  applies  to  all  paragraphs  that  are  not  deliberately  format¬ 
ted  in  some  other  way. 
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Here  is  a  sample  style  sheet,  which  contains  four  Index  level  paragraph  styles  as 
well  as  a  Paragraph  Standard  style,  and  a  character  style  for  hidden  text.  Note  that  the 
key  codes  for  the  four  index  styles  are  II  through  14,  the  key  code  for  standard  para¬ 
graphs  is  SP,  and  the  key  code  for  hidden  character  is  HC. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


SP  Paragraph 
modern  b 
li. 

11  Paragraph 

modern  b 
0.6") . 

12  Paragraph 

modern  b 
0.6"). 

13  Paragraph 

modern  b 

14  Paragraph 

modern  b 
HC  Character 
modern  b 


Standard  STANDARD  PARAGRAPH 

12.  Flush  left  (first  line  indent  0.5"),  space  before  1 


Index  level  1 


12.  Flush  left, 

Left 

indent 

Index  level  2 

12.  Flush  left, 

Left 

indent 

Index  level  3 

12.  Flush  left, 
Index  level  4 

Left 

indent 

12.  Flush  left, 
5 

Left 

indent 

12  Hidden. 


INDEX  LEUEL  1  (MAIN  ENTRIES) 
0.6"  (first  line  indent  - 

INDEX  LEUEL  2 
0.8"  (first  line  indent  - 

INDEX  LEUEL  3 

1"  (first  line  indent  -0.6"). 
INDEX  LEUEL  4 

1"  (first  line  indent  -0.4"). 
HIDDEN 


If  you  use  these  sample  Index  styles,  your  index  will  look  the  same  initially  as  it 
would  if  you  accepted  the  default  settings  in  all  the  Library  Index  command  fields  (in¬ 
cluding  use  style  sheet  set  to  No).  But  by  changing  the  formatting  of  the  styles — either 
before  or  after  an  index  is  compiled — you  can  change  the  look  of  the  index.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  could  change  formatting  of  the  Paragraph  Index  level  1  style  (key  code  II)  so 
that  main  headings  print  in  bold  type  and  are  preceded  by  half  a  line  of  blank  space. 
You  could  change  the  Paragraph  Index  level  2  (key  code  12)  style  so  that  subentries 
print  with  a  deeper  left  indent  and  in  italics.  And  so  on.  This  is  how  the  first  two  Index 
Level  styles  might  appear  after  their  formatting  had  been  modified: 

2  11  Paragraph  Index  level  1  INDEX  LEUEL  1  (MAIN  ENTRIES) 

modern  b  12  Bold.  Flush  left,  Left  indent  0.6"  (first  line  indent  - 
0.6"),  space  before  0.5  li. 

3  12  Paragraph  Index  level  2  INDEX  LEUEL  2 

!  modern  b  12  Italic.  Flush  left,  Left  indent  1.1"  (first  line  indent 

-0.6") . 


Word  will  let  you  choose  Yes  in  the  use  style  sheet  field  even  if  the  style  sheet 
doesn't  have  the  Paragraph  Index  level  styles  or  if  there  is  no  style  sheet  attached  to  the 
document  at  all.  It  will  still  "format"  the  index  with  the  style  names,  but  if  no  format¬ 
ting  instructions  exist  for  the  styles,  the  index  paragraphs  will  not  have  proper 
indentation — at  least,  not  at  first.  But  you  can  still  attach  a  style  sheet  or  create  the  in¬ 
dex  styles  after  the  index  has  been  compiled.  Word  will  know  which  style  to  apply  to 
which  index  level. 

NOTE:  If  you  ask  Word  to  create  a  five-level  index  entry,  it  formats  the  lowest  level 
with  the  style  named  Paragraph  Standard.  Of  course,  you  can  select  the  fifth-level  para¬ 
graphs  and  apply  a  different  style  to  them  manually. 

Indented  or  run-in  format? 

Indexes  that  have  subentries  fall  into  one  of  two  typographic  styles,  indented  or 
run  in.  In  either  case,  all  lines  are  set  with  a  hanging  indent,  which  means  the  first  line 
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is  flush  and  the  rest  are  indented.  (This  is  also  called  flush  and  hang ,  and  you  obtain  it 
in  Word  by  giving  a  paragraph — or  a  style-sheet  style — both  a  left  indent  and  a  nega¬ 
tive  first-line  indent.) 

An  indented  index  indents  subentries,  uses  a  new  line  to  start  each,  and  can  have 
sub-subentries.  (Or  sub-sub-subentries,  or  sub-sub-sub-...)  Word  compiles  indexes  in 
the  indented  style,  the  preferred  method  for  complicated  indexes. 

More  common  is  the  run-in  index.  It  uses  a  single  paragraph  for  each  index  entry. 
All  subentries  are  gathered  together  and  tacked  onto  the  end  of  the  heading,  following 
a  colon.  A  semicolon  follows  the  page  numbers  for  each  subentry.  A  run-in  index  typi¬ 
cally  uses  less  space  than  an  indented  one. 

Here  is  the  index  entry  you  encountered  earlier,  shown  on  the  left  in  its  original 
indented  style  and  on  the  right  in  run-in  style.  Note  that  in  the  run-in  version,  the 
double  space  following  each  subentry  has  been  replaced  with  a  comma  and  a  space. 
This  was  accomplished  by  typing  a  comma  and  a  space  in  the  entry/page  #  separated  by 
field  of  the  Library  Index  command.  Also  note  that  in  the  run-in  entry,  the  subentry 
France  is  repeated  several  times  to  accommodate  the  sub-subentries  under  it.  This  is 
awkward,  but  it  makes  three  levels  possible  in  a  run-in  index. 


1 

New  Zealand 

Auckland  4,  5,  12,  13,  15 
\  Australia  and  7,  10 

Christchurch  4 
economics  3,  17-18 
France  9 

anti -French  sentiment  14 
nuclear  weapons  and  15 
1 i uestock  2 ,  4 
nuclear  weapons  in  7,  3,  15 
people  of  2 

Rainbow  Warrior  affair  15,  19 
j  Wellington  4 


New  Zealand:  Auckland,  4,  5,  12, 
13,  15;  Australia  and,  7, 

10;  Christchurch,  4;  eco¬ 
nomics,  3,  17-18;  France,  9; 
France,  anti -French  senti¬ 
ment,  14;  France,  nuclear 
weapons  and,  15;  livestock, 
2,  4;  nuclear  weapons  in,  7, 
9,  15;  people  of,  2;  Rainbow 
Warrior  affair,  15,  19; 
Wellington,  4 


You  can  convert  an  indented  index,  as  compiled  by  Word,  into  a  run-in  index.  You 
must  convert  each  entry  individually.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Be  sure  the  indented  index  you  are  transforming  has  a  comma  and  a  single 
space  before  page  numbers.  You  can  achieve  this  by  typing  a  comma  and  a 
space  in  the  entry /page  #  separated  by  field  before  running  the  Library  Index 
command. 

2.  Type  a  colon  followed  by  a  space  (:  )  immediately  after  the  last  character  on  the 
heading  line.  In  the  example,  you  would  type  the  colon  and  space  after  the  d 
that  ends  New  Zealand.  If  the  heading  is  followed  directly  by  page  numbers, 
type  the  colon  and  space  after  the  last  page  number. 

3.  Press  the  Right  direction  key  to  select  the  last  character  in  the  heading  line.  This 
character  is  the  paragraph  mark,  which  might  be  invisible,  depending  on  the 
setting  of  the  Options  command.  You  can  select  the  paragraph  mark  even  if  it  is 
invisible:  Press  the  Right  direction  key  until  the  selection  moves  to  the  next  line, 
and  then  press  the  Left  direction  key  once  to  select  the  paragraph  mark. 
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4.  Press  the  Del  key  to  delete  the  paragraph  mark  and  place  it  in  the  scrap.  The 
heading  becomes  indented  like  the  subentries  below  it  and  joins  the  next 
paragraph. 

5.  Move  the  selection  to  the  paragraph  mark  that  ends  the  line  of  the  last  subentry. 
Again,  you  can  find  the  paragraph  mark  even  if  it  isn't  visible  on  the  screen,  as 
described  in  step  3. 

6.  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  press  the  Ins  key.  This  causes  Word  to  replace  the 
paragraph  mark  at  the  end  of  the  entry  with  the  paragraph  mark  in  the  scrap. 
The  last  line  of  the  entry  moves  left  as  it  assumes  the  formatting  that  used  to 
belong  to  the  entry's  first  paragraph. 

7.  Press  the  Left  direction  key  twice,  to  move  the  selection  to  the  left  of  the  para¬ 
graph  mark  you  just  placed  at  the  end  of  the  entry. 

8.  Press  F6  to  turn  on  Extend  Selection  mode,  and  press  the  Up  direction  key  until 
the  entire  entry  is  highlighted.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  all  of  the  first  line 
(the  line  that  says  New  Zealand,  in  our  example)  is  highlighted,  but  some  of  it 
must  be. 

9.  Choose  the  Replace  command.  In  the  text  field,  type  Ap  (Shift-6  followed  by  p). 
This  is  the  symbol  for  a  paragraph  mark.  In  the  with  text  field,  type  a  semicolon 
followed  by  a  space  (;  ).  In  the  confirm  field,  choose  No,  and  press  the  Enter  key 
to  execute  the  command. 

That  does  it.  The  entry  will  become  a  single  run-in  paragraph,  governed  by  the 
formatting  of  the  final  paragraph  mark — the  paragraph  mark  that  you  moved  down 
from  the  end  of  the  first  line. 

NOTE:  The  sample  run-in  paragraph  has  been  narrowed  by  giving  it  a  2.8-inch 
right  indent.  To  achieve  narrow  columns,  you  might  want  to  print  your  index  in  mul¬ 
tiple  columns  using  the  Format  Division  Layout  command.  Also,  the  sample  was  hy¬ 
phenated  with  the  Library  Hyphenate  command. 

Multiple  columns 

If  your  index  is  part  of  a  manuscript,  you'll  probably  want  a  single  wide  column, 
possibly  in  the  run-in  style.  But  if  you  are  publishing  a  finished  product,  you  may  well 
want  the  index  in  two  or  three  columns.  To  accomplish  this,  set  the  number  of  columns 
field  of  the  Format  Division  Layout  command.  Presumably,  you'll  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  index  is  in  a  separate  division  (or  has  been  copied  to  be  a  separate  document 
altogether)  before  you  switch  to  a  multicolumn  layout.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you 
can  center  the  word  Index  at  the  top  of  a  multiple-column  page  by  using  any  one  of 
three  techniques.  You  can  place  a  division  mark  below  the  word  Index  and  use  the  For¬ 
mat  Division  Layout  command  to  set  the  division  break  field  to  Continuous.  This  lets  you 
format  the  top  of  the  page  as  a  single  column  and  the  bottom  as  multiple-column  by 
using  the  Format  Division  Layout  command  twice,  once  on  each  side  of  the  division 
mark.  Or  you  can  highlight  the  paragraph  containing  the  word  Index  and  choose  the 
Format  pOsition  command.  Choose  Left  {Centered,  if  you  prefer)  relative  to  Margins  as 
the  horizontal  position.  In  line  relative  to  Margins  as  the  vertical  position,  and  Between 
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Margins  as  the  frame  width.  Finally,  in  all  versions  of  Word,  you  can  also  center  the 
word  Index  at  the  top  of  the  multicolumn  page  by  making  it  a  deep  running  head  that 
is  formatted  (with  the  Format  Running-head  command)  to  print  only  on  the  first  page 
of  the  division. 

An  entirely  different  approach  to  multiple-column  text  is  using  side-by-side  para¬ 
graphs,  a  technique  described  in  Chapter  38,  "Power  Tools:  Tables  and  Columns." 

This  doesn't  work  well  for  normal  Word  indexes  because  the  side-by-side  feature  can 
handle  only  up  to  31  paragraphs  on  a  page.  However,  if  you  don't  yet  have  Word  5.0 
and  if  you're  an  advanced  or  adventuresome  user,  you  might  want  to  experiment  with 
the  side-by-side  approach,  combining  lines  from  your  index  in  such  a  way  that  there 
are  fewer  than  31  actual  paragraphs  on  a  page.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  long 
run-in  index  paragraphs.  If  you  must  use  an  indented  style  index,  make  all  the  sub¬ 
entries  under  a  heading  a  single  paragraph.  A  technique  that  may  accomplish  this,  de¬ 
pending  on  circumstances,  is  to  format  Index  level  styles  with  tab  stops  at  appropriate 
indentation  points  and  then  use  the  Replace  command  to  change  each  paragraph  mark 
(Ap)  into  a  new-line  character  followed  by  a  tab  character  ( AnAt ). 

Combining  Indexes 

Sometimes  an  indexing  job  seems  too  big  for  Word.  Or  sometimes  you  have  sev¬ 
eral  separate  documents  (such  as  chapters)  for  which  you  want  a  single  index.  In 
either  situation,  the  solution  is  to  create  two  or  more  smaller  indexes  and  combine 
them  into  one.  This  can  be  done  relatively  quickly  through  creative  use  of  Word's  out¬ 
lining  powers. 

But  first... 

The  ideal  way  to  index  several  documents  is  to  merge  them  before  running  the 
Library  Index  command.  But  this  doesn't  always  work. 

When  Word  tries  to  compile  too  many  index  instructions  at  once,  it  gives  the  mes¬ 
sage  Insufficient  memory.  The  actual  number  of  entries  Word  can  accommodate  is  vari¬ 
able,  depending  on  such  factors  as  how  long  the  entries  are.  However,  Word  5.0  can 
handle  many  more  entries  at  once  than  earlier  versions  could,  due  to  improvements  in 
the  way  the  program  exploits  memory. 

If  you  have  a  version  prior  to  5.0  and  you  run  out  of  memory  too  quickly,  try 
removing  resident  programs,  such  as  SideKick  or  print  spoolers,  or  adding  more 
random-access  memory  (RAM)  chips  to  your  computer.  These  measures  may  or  may 
not  help,  depending  on  how  Word  ran  out  of  memory.  (There  are  two  different  loca¬ 
tions  at  which  pre-5.0  Word  can  run  out  of  memory  when  indexing  or  compiling  a 
table  of  contents.) 

You  can  increase  usable  memory  by  reducing  the  amount  Word  is  using  for  other 
tasks.  Save  your  document,  and  close  all  windows  except  for  the  one  containing  the 
document  being  indexed.  Type  PLAIN  in  the  Print  Options  command's  printer  field. 
Remove  any  style  sheet  attached  to  your  document  (press  Esc  FSA  Del  Enter).  These 
steps  will  free  up  memory.  Then  run  the  Library  Index  command  and  see  what 
happens. 
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If  you  still  get  the  Insufficient  memory  message,  you'll  have  to  combine  indexes  to 
solve  your  problem.  Skip  to  the  "Step  by  step"  section  that  follows. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Word  completes  the  index,  you've  solved  one  problem  but 
may  have  created  another.  The  page  numbers  in  the  index  might  not  be  correct  if  Word 
is  set  up  with  PLAIN  instead  of  with  your  printer's  proper  .PRD  file  and  if  there  is  no 
style  sheet.  Word  relies  on  .PRD  files  and  such  formatting  instructions  as  style  sheets 
when  it  figures  out  which  words  go  on  which  pages. 

You  can  solve  this  problem  too.  Restore  the  correct  settings  for  printer  and  style 
sheet,  and  run  the  Print  Repaginate  command  to  let  Word  show  you  where  each  page 
should  start.  Then  go  through  the  document  and  put  a  page-break  character  (Shift-Ctrl- 
Enter)  at  each  location.  Next,  use  the  Format  Division  Margins  command  (or  a  special 
division  style)  to  increase  the  page  length  to  something  generous,  say  20  inches.  You 
want  pages  long  to  ensure  that  during  indexing  Word  always  encounters  one  of  your 
page-break  characters  before  it  reaches  what  it  computes  to  be  the  end  of  the  page.  As 
before,  return  your  printer  setting  to  PLAIN ,  remove  the  style  sheet,  and  run  Library 
Index.  Word  will  break  pages  at  the  page-break  characters  and  will  compile  an  accu¬ 
rate  index.  After  indexing  but  before  you  print  the  document,  remember  to  restore  the 
proper  page  length,  .PRD  file,  and  style  sheet. 

If  this  technique  doesn't  solve  your  problem,  combining  indexes  will.  And  re¬ 
member:  None  of  this  might  be  necessary  if  you  use  Word  5.0  and  your  computer  has 
lots  of  memory. 

Step  by  step 

Let's  coin  a  couple  of  terms  to  help  keep  things  straight.  A  constituent  index  will  be 
any  of  the  two  or  more  indexes  that  you  combine  to  create  a  master  index. 

Start  a  new  document  by  clearing  the  screen  or  a  text  window.  Copy  into  the 
document  the  contents  of  the  constituent  indexes  (but  not  the  .Begin  Index,  and  .End 
Index,  markers  from  them).  Put  the  indexes  one  after  another.  When  that's  done,  you've 
gathered  the  components  of  what  will  become  the  master  index.  But  you  must  alpha¬ 
betize  them  somehow  into  a  single  index. 

If  you  were  to  use  the  Library  Autosort  command  now,  every  paragraph  in  the 
index  document  would  be  alphabetized — scrambling  headings  with  subentries  and 
sub-subentries,  all  arranged  from  A  to  Z.  We'll  sidestep  this  little  disaster  by  entering 
Word's  outline  view,  where  the  Library  Autosort  command  alphabetizes  only  one 
level  at  a  time  and  where,  when  a  higher  level  is  alphabetized  into  a  new  position,  the 
levels  below  it  automatically  follow.  This  is  perfect  for  sorting  an  index  because  you 
want  subentries  to  move  with  their  headings. 

You  can  combine  indexes  whether  or  not  you're  using  a  style  sheet  for  formatting. 
Either  way,  you  enter  Word's  outline  view  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing 
F2,  and  then  you  assign  levels  of  heading  to  the  elements  of  the  index.  General  infor¬ 
mation  on  Word's  outline  view  is  contained  in  Chapter  36,  "Power  Tools:  Outlining." 

In  this  step-by-step  tutorial,  we'll  combine  two  short  constituent  indexes,  each  of 
which  has  two  levels — headings  and  subentries.  We'll  use  a  style  sheet  in  our  ex¬ 
ample  because  it  affords  the  most  possibilities.  But  first,  a  quick  look  at  the  other  way 
of  doing  it. 
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Without  a  style  sheet.  If  you're  not  using  a  style  sheet,  you  assign  levels  of  head¬ 
ing  in  outline  view  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  pressing  either  the  9  or  the  0  on 
the  top  (number)  row  of  the  keyboard  (not  on  the  numeric  keypad  to  the  right).  A  para¬ 
graph  (index  line)  will  be  normal  text  at  first,  marked  in  the  selection  bar  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  T.  But  after  you  select  it  and  press  Alt-9,  it  will  assume  a  heading-level  number, 
noted  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  screen.  If  the  heading  level  isn't  the  one  you  want, 
press  Alt-9  and  Alt-0  as  needed. 

You  want  to  adjust  main  index  headings  to  Level  1,  subentries  to  Level  2,  sub¬ 
subentries  to  Level  3,  and  so  forth.  Don't  forget  the  F4  key:  When  you  get  one  line  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  heading  level  you  want,  you  can  repeat  the  same  adjustment  on  another 
line  with  F4,  provided  you  haven't  taken  any  editing  action  in  the  meantime. 

With  a  style  sheet.  To  use  a  style  sheet,  you  must  attach  it  to  the  new  document 
with  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command.  The  style  sheet  must  include  Paragraph 
Heading  level  styles,  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  This  being  an  index,  chances 
are  the  style  sheet  will  have  Paragraph  Index  level  styles  too.  However,  that  isn't  strictly 
necessary,  because  the  first  thing  you'll  do  is  switch  each  index  paragraph  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  heading  style  so  that  Word's  outline  mode  can  manipulate  them.  (Nor  does 
it  matter  how  the  heading  styles  are  formatted.  Paragraph  formatting  isn't  relevant 
when  you're  in  outline  view.) 

Recall  from  Chapter  36  that  when  you  use  heading  styles  there's  no  need  to  use 
Alt-9  and  Alt-0  for  assigning  heading  levels  in  outline  view.  You  can  use  the  Format 
repLace  Style  command  to  change  all  occurrences  of  one  style  to  another.  Or,  if  you 
want  more  discretionary  control,  you  can  hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  the  key 
code  of  the  desired  heading  style.  In  this  book,  I  assume  the  key  code  for  a  heading 
style  is  the  number  of  the  level — so  if  an  index  is  formatted  with  the  Index  level  2  style 
and  you  want  a  line  to  be  formatted  with  the  Heading  level  1  style,  you  either  use  the 
Format  repLace  Style  command  to  replace  the  Index  level  2  key  code  with  the  Heading 
level  1  key  code  or  you  highlight  the  line  and  press  Alt-1  to  apply  the  heading  style 
yourself. 

The  balance  of  this  discussion  assumes  you're  using  a  style  sheet,  but  if  you're  not, 
the  same  basic  steps  still  work. 

Step  1.  If  necessary,  switch  from  document  view  to  outline  view  by  holding  down 
the  Shift  key  and  pressing  F2. 

Step  2.  When  in  outline  view,  change  index  headings  to  outline  Level  1.  (If  you're 
using  a  style  sheet,  use  the  Format  repLace  Style  command  or  press  Alt-1.)  Change  all 
subentries  (second-level  index  lines)  to  outline  Level  2.  Change  sub-subentries  (third- 
level  index  lines,  if  any)  to  outline  Level  3.  If  the  indexes  have  fourth  and  fifth  index 
levels,  assign  appropriate  outline  levels  to  them  too. 

The  following  illustration  portrays  three  windows  in  outline  view.  The  narrow 
window  on  the  left.  Window  1,  shows  how  a  sample  index  document  appears  before 
lines  are  changed  to  headings  (only  the  beginning  of  each  line  is  shown).  Observe  that 
the  style  bar  shows  II  or  12  for  each  line.  These  are  key  codes  for  Index  level  1  and  Index 
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level  2  styles.  The  T  in  the  selection  bar  next  to  the  style  bar  shows  that  each  paragraph 
is  text,  a  conventional  paragraph  rather  than  an  outline  heading. 
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The  middle  window.  Window  2,  shows  the  same  index  lines  after  heading  styles 
have  been  applied.  Now  the  key  codes  show  1  or  2,  reflecting  heading  level.  The  V s 
are  gone  because  the  paragraphs  no  longer  are  conventional  text. 

Window  2  shows  two  separate  portions  of  index,  both  covering  parts  of  the  letter  T 
in  a  book  on  etiquette.  The  upper  constituent  covers  pages  1-50.  The  lower  constituent, 
beginning  with  Tea ,  covers  pages  51-100.  We'll  combine  them. 

Step  3.  Press  Shift-FlO.  This  simultaneously  switches  Word  from  outline  edit  to 
outline  organize  and  selects  all  of  both  indexes.  Be  sure  the  first  line  is  selected  as 
a  level  1. 

Step  4.  Execute  the  Library  Autosort  command.  You  can  accept  the  default  set¬ 
tings  in  its  fields.  Double-check  before  you  execute  the  command  to  verify  that  the 
selection  begins  at  the  top  level  and  stretches  for  the  full  length  of  what  you  want 
sorted. 

Word  alphabetizes  the  selected  text  by  first-level  heading  and  keeps  lower-level 
headings  with  the  headings  to  which  they  are  related. 

The  right  window.  Window  3,  shows  how  the  document  looks  when  the  combined 
indexes  are  alphabetized  by  first-level  heading.  The  headings  for  Telephone  and  respec¬ 
tive  subheadings  have  been  made  consecutive,  for  instance.  The  whole  group  remains 
selected  until  you  do  something  else. 

Step  5.  Switch  back  from  outline  organize  to  outline  edit  by  pressing  Shift-F5. 

Step  6.  Eliminate  duplicate  main-level  lines  by  selecting  them  and  pressing  Del 
twice — once  to  delete  the  text  and  once  to  delete  the  paragraph  mark.  If  you  delete 
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page  numbers,  add  them  to  the  remaining  identical  main-level  heading.  For  instance, 
the  left  window  in  the  next  illustration  shows  that  the  second  Telephone  heading  has 
been  deleted  and  the  page  numbers  from  that  line  have  been  moved  up  to  the  first 
Telephone  heading.  The  second  Tipping  line  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  blank  line 
(below  abroad )  that  once  separated  the  two  constituent  indexes  has  been  deleted. 
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Now  that  the  main  headings  are  alphabetized  and  consolidated,  do  the  same  for 
the  subentries. 

Step  7.  Switch  to  outline  organize  by  pressing  Shift-F5  ( ORGANIZE  appears  in  the 
lower-left  corner). 

Step  8.  Select  a  line  that  begins  a  series  of  consecutive  index  subheadings — in  this 
case,  the  first  indented  line  after  the  main  heading  Telephone. 

Step  9.  Press  F6  to  turn  on  Extend  Selection  mode.  Then  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key 
and  press  PgDn  to  extend  the  selection  to  the  end  of  the  group  of  subheadings. 

Step  10.  Execute  the  Library  Autosort  command,  using  the  default  settings.  Word 
places  the  selected  headings  in  alphabetic  order  as  in  the  right  window  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  illustration.  If  there  are  sub-subentries  (there  are  none  in  the  example),  they  will  be 
not  be  alphabetized.  Instead,  they  will  move  as  a  group  with  the  higher-level  lines 
with  which  they  are  associated.  This  is  as  you  want  it,  because  you  can  select  and  sort 
these  clusters  of  indented  lines  later. 

Step  11.  If  subentries  need  consolidation  because  of  duplication,  make  the  changes 
after  switching  back  to  outline  edit  (Shift-F5,  so  that  the  word  Level  appears  in  the 
lower-left  corner).  In  the  highlighted  example,  two  business  subentries  are  combined 
into  one. 

Press  Shift-F2  to  return  the  index  to  document  view.  If  you  didn't  use  a  style  sheet 
when  combining  your  indexes,  the  lines  have  retained  their  original  formatting  and 
your  index  is  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  used  a  style  sheet,  there's  one  more 
step:  final  formatting. 
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Final  formatting  with  a  style  sheet 

When  you  first  see  the  new  master  index  in  document  view,  you  may  be  in  for 

quite  a  shock. 

If  you  used  a  style  sheet  to  combine  the  constituent  indexes  in  outline  view,  your 
index  levels  are  now  formatted  with  heading  styles — and  they  might  be  centered  or 
spaced  far  apart  or  in  other  forms  quite  unbecoming  to  an  index. 

There's  a  fast  way  to  correct  the  situation.  Assuming  your  style  sheet  contains 
both  index  and  heading  styles,  use  the  Format  repLace  Style  command  to  return  the 
heading  levels  to  their  index-style  equivalents.  If  you  don't  have  both  types  of  styles, 
you  can  simply  enter  the  Gallery  and  alter  the  formatting  of  your  heading  styles  so 
that  they  fashion  paragraphs  to  look  like  levels  of  an  index  instead  of  levels  of  a  head¬ 
ing.  After  you've  modified  the  formatting  of  the  heading  styles,  use  the  Gallery's 
Transfer  Save  command  to  give  the  style  sheet  a  different  name.  This  will  create  a  new 
style  sheet  and  retain  the  old  one  in  its  unmodified  form.  (Your  document  will  be  for¬ 
matted  with  the  new  version  unless  you  use  the  Edit  menu's  Format  Stylesheet  Attach 
command  to  change  it.)  The  next  time  you  combine  indexes  this  way,  you'll  have  the 
style  sheet  already  available — a  style  sheet  with  heading  styles  formatted  for  printing 
an  index. 


TABLES  OF  CONTENTS 

When  you  execute  the  Library  Table  command,  Word  compiles  a  table  of  contents 
or  any  other  kind  of  table  based  on  page  numbers,  such  as  a  list  of  illustrations. 

These  tables  can  be  simple  or  sophisticated.  They  can  have  a  single  level  with  a 
few  entries,  or  as  many  as  four  levels  and  dozens  of  entries.  They  can  follow  a  straight¬ 
forward  built-in  format,  or  they  can  be  formatted  elaborately,  and  quite  automatically, 
with  a  style  sheet.  Leaf  forward  a  few  pages,  and  you'll  see  some  samples. 

Numerous  similarities  exist  between  creating  a  table  of  contents  and  creating  an 
index.  Both  tasks  involve  three  stages:  coding  the  document  with  hidden  instructions, 
compiling  the  instructions  into  a  table  or  index,  and  formatting  the  results  for  best  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  assumed  here  that  you've  read  about  indexing  earlier  in  the  chapter,  and 
will  refer  back  as  necessary  to  Chapter  18,  "The  Family  of  Library  Commands,"  where 
specifics  of  the  Library  Table  command  are  explained,  and  Chapter  27,  "Power  Tools: 
Hidden  Text." 


Coding 

By  the  time  you  begin  coding  a  document  with  hidden  table-of-contents  instruc¬ 
tions,  you've  already  done  most  of  the  real  work.  This  is  because  the  toughest  part 
about  making  a  good  table  of  contents  is  organizing  the  document  itself.  If  your  report, 
book,  or  other  document  is  well  ordered  and  you  understand  the  kind  of  table  of  con¬ 
tents  that  you  want,  the  remaining  steps  are  relatively  simple. 

A  table  of  contents  lets  a  reader  find  information  quickly  and  see  which  subjects 
are  covered  and  how  they  are  organized.  The  comprehensiveness  of  a  table  is  gov¬ 
erned  partly  by  the  author's  preferences  but  largely  by  the  type  of  document. 
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Although  some  books  list  only  chapters  and  others  (such  as  this  one)  list  both 
parts  and  chapters,  long  reports,  papers,  and  technical  textbooks  generally  have  tables 
of  contents  that  include  headings  and  even  subheadings  from  within  chapters.  One 
caution:  Don't  get  so  carried  away  with  subheadings  and  sub-subheadings  that  the 
reader  finds  it  difficult  to  discern  the  overall  flow  of  the  book  from  looking  at  the  table 
of  contents. 

Two  rules  are  paramount.  First,  the  wording  of  a  title  or  heading  in  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  must  exactly  match  its  wording  in  the  document.  If  the  chapter  is  titled  "Space 
Travel  and  Human  Destiny,"  you  can't  call  it  "Space  Travel  and  Destiny"  or  "Human 
Destiny  and  Space  Travel"  in  the  table  of  contents.  Word  makes  it  easy  to  follow  this 
rule  because  the  table  is  compiled  from  the  actual  words  in  the  document. 

Second,  be  consistent.  If  you  include  a  subheading  from  one  chapter,  you  must 
include  every  subheading  of  identical  level  from  every  chapter. 

Letting  Word  do  the  coding 

You  can  totally  eliminate  the  task  of  coding  table-of-contents  entries — // you've 
used  Word's  outlining  feature  to  outline  your  document  and  if  you're  willing  to  have 
as  table-of-contents  entries  the  headings  from  your  document.  The  Library  Table  com¬ 
mand  lets  you  tell  Word  whether  to  generate  a  table  of  contents  from  an  outline  or 
from  codes.  If  you  have  created  an  outline,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  creat¬ 
ing  a  table  of  contents  from  it  can  be  as  simple  as: 

1.  Saving  the  document  (to  make  memory  usage  as  efficient  as  possible). 

2.  Choosing  the  Library  Table  command. 

3.  Pressing  the  Spacebar  once  to  choose  Outline  in  the  command's  from  field. 

4.  Pressing  Enter. 

(For  details  on  the  fields  of  the  Library  Table  command,  refer  to  Chapter  18,  "The 
Family  of  Library  Commands.") 

More  quickly  than  you  might  imagine,  a  complete  table  of  contents,  drawn  from 
the  outline  levels  in  the  document,  appears  below  a  division  mark  at  the  end  of  the 
document. 

The  only  additional  work  you  need  to  do  is  format  the  elements  of  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  as  you  want.  And  you  can  even  eliminate  this  step  if  a  style  sheet  is  attached  to 
the  document  and  if  it  contains  Table  level  styles  designed  specifically  for  formatting 
the  elements  of  a  table  of  contents.  (Such  styles  are  illustrated  later,  in  the  section  "For¬ 
matting  the  Table.")  Before  executing  the  Library  Table  command,  choose  Yes  in  the 
use  style  sheet  field.  Almost  instantly.  Word  creates  a  table  of  contents,  formatted  as 
you  want  it. 

An  impressive  argument  for  using  Word's  outlining  feature?  Absolutely.  But  if 
you  don't  use  outlining  or,  more  important,  if  you  want  to  compile  additional  tables — 
of  charts,  graphics,  or  figures,  for  example — you'll  need  to  add  hidden  codes  to  your 
document. 
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Coding  manually 

If  you  choose  not  to  let  Word  use  headings  as  table-of-contents  entries,  you're  in 
for  a  little  work.  But  at  least  the  mechanics  of  coding  a  document  are  straightforward. 
You  code  a  document  for  the  Library  Table  command  in  the  same  general  way  you 
code  it  for  the  Library  Index  command,  and  you  can  automate  the  coding  to  a  large 
extent  by  using  Word's  glossary  feature  or  a  macro.  There  are  some  important  differ¬ 
ences,  however,  between  coding  for  an  index  and  coding  for  a  table  of  contents. 

♦  Begin  a  table  instruction  with  the  hidden  characters  .c.  or  .C.  instead  of  the  ./. 
used  for  indexing. 

♦  Actually,  you  can  use  almost  any  letter  in  a  table  instruction.  The  Library  Table 
command  expects  you  to  use  .C.,  unless  you  tell  it  otherwise  in  executing  the 
command.  However,  you  can  employ  ./.  for  figures,  or  you  can  use  almost  any 
other  letter.  (Avoid  using  D,  G,  L,  and  P  because  Word  uses  them  for  other  fea¬ 
tures.)  You  can  even  use  ./.,  if  you  want  a  table  of  your  index  entries.  By  coding 
different  elements  in  a  document  with  different  letters,  you  can  compile 
various  tables  with  successive  passes  of  the  Library  Table  command. 

♦  Although  a  hidden  semicolon  will  end  a  table  instruction,  it  usually  isn't  neces¬ 
sary  to  include  semicolons.  Most  table  instructions  code  heading  lines  that  end 
with  a  paragraph  mark  anyway.  The  semicolon  isn't  needed  if  the  paragraph 
mark  is  there.  Similarly,  you  can  type  all  of  the  text  of  an  index  instruction  in 
hidden  characters — but  as  a  practical  matter  you'll  probably  want  to  use  the 
existing  wording. 

♦  If  you  generate  a  table  from  codes  rather  than  from  an  outline,  you  can  indicate 
that  marked  text  is  to  be  moved  to  a  lower  level  in  the  table  by  placing  hidden 
colons  immediately  after  .c.  (or  whatever  letter  you  use  instead  of  c).  That  is, 
adding  one  colon  after  the  code  (.c.:)  marks  the  passage  for  inclusion  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  level  in  a  table.  Adding  two  colons  (.c.::)  marks  it  for  the  third  level,  and 
adding  three  colons  (.c.:::)  marks  it  for  the  fourth.  These  colons  generally  don't 
have  any  text  between  them,  unlike  index  instructions. 

♦  You  can  type  a  hidden  colon  at  the  end  of  any  instruction  for  which  you  do  not 
want  to  have  a  page  number  printed.  For  example,  in  the  table  of  contents  for 
this  book,  the  major  parts  do  not  have  page  numbers  listed,  although  the  indi¬ 
vidual  chapters  do.  Here  is  a  sample  instruction  that  would  mark  a  heading  as 
a  first-level  table  entry  for  which  there  is  to  be  no  page  number  printed. 

I  .c . "PART  ONE:  THE  MAGIC  OF  MAGIC": 

♦  When  text  contains  a  colon  or  semicolon,  the  text  must  be  enclosed  in  quotation 
marks.  (Observe  in  the  preceding  example  that  hidden  quotation  marks  sur¬ 
round  the  text.  This  is  because  the  text  contains  a  colon.) 

♦  When  the  text  contains  printable  quotation  marks,  you  must  enclose  them 
within  a  second  set  of  hidden  quotation  marks.  This  means  that  if  a  passage 
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contains  both  printable  quotation  marks  and  a  colon,  you  must  put  one  set  of 
hidden  quotation  marks  around  the  printable  quotation  marks,  and  another 
set  around  the  entire  passage. 

Coding  with  macros 

Exactly  as  a  macro  can  speed  up  the  coding  of  entries  for  an  index,  so  can  a  macro 
speed  up  the  coding  of  table-of-contents  entries.  In  fact,  each  macro  is  almost  the 
same;  only  the  coding  each  inserts  into  your  document  changes. 

The  glossary  file  MACRO.GLY  that  comes  with  Word  includes  a  macro  called 
toc_entry.mac  that  codes  highlighted  phrases  or  lines  as  table-of-contents  entries.  To 
use  it,  simply  highlight  the  text  you  want  to  code  and  press  Ctrl-TE.  (Of  course,  in  order 
to  do  this  you  first  must  load  the  MACRO.GLY  file  by  using  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or 
Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command.)  Unfortunately,  this  macro  doesn't  recognize  when 
you  have  highlighted  text  that  ends  in  a  paragraph  mark,  and  in  this  instance  it  will  in¬ 
sert  a  hidden  semicolon  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  line,  which  is  annoying. 

Chapter  30  includes  a  macro  that  improves  considerably  on  the  Ctrl-TE  macro  that 
comes  with  Word.  It  has  the  control  code  Ctrl-TC  (for  "Table  Compile"  or  "Table  of  Con¬ 
tents")  and  is  easier  to  use.  One  advantage  of  this  macro  is  that  it  recognizes  when  you 
have  highlighted  a  passage  that  ends  in  a  paragraph  mark.  In  this  instance,  it  does  not  in¬ 
sert  a  hidden  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  entry.  This  means  you  can  designate  that  a  para¬ 
graph  be  coded  by  pressing  the  F10  key  and  then  the  control  code,  a  fast  procedure. 
Another  advantage  is  that  this  macro  inserts  (in  hidden  text)  a  whole  copy  of  the  passage 
you  have  highlighted  so  that  you  can  easily  modify  the  wording  of  the  table-of-contents 
entry  without  affecting  the  wording  in  the  document.  Finally,  the  Ctrl-TC  macro  lets  you 
designate  which  level  of  heading  the  table-of-contents  entry  will  have;  you  type  the 
number  of  the  desired  level  when  asked,  and  the  macro  inserts  the  appropriate  hidden 
colons  for  you. 

To  use  either  the  Ctrl-TE  or  Ctrl-TC  macro,  highlight  the  phrase  to  be  coded  and  then 
type  the  control  code.  Basically,  it's  that  simple. 

Coding  with  the  glossary 

Although  macros  are  the  easiest  method  of  coding  a  table  of  contents  (other  than 
letting  Word  code  from  an  outline),  you  can  instead  store  coding  instructions  in  the 
glossary  and  insert  them  as  needed.  If  this  is  your  preference,  store  a  set  of  glossary 
entries  permanently  on  disk.  Whenever  you  want  a  first-level  table  entry,  select  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  heading  and  then  type  2,  followed  by  pressing  F3,  to  insert  the  appropri¬ 
ate  format  from  the  glossary.  Similarly,  you  can  type  2, 3,  or  4,  followed  by  F3,  to  insert 
the  hidden  instructions  for  second-level,  third-level,  and  fourth-level  table  entries. 

To  build  such  a  set  of  glossary  entries  for  use  with  the  Library  Table  command, 
follow  this  sequence  of  keystrokes  exactly. 

1.  Set  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  (or  Window  Options)  command 
to  Yes. 

2.  Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  press  XE.  Type  .c.::: — that  is,  period,  letter  c  (or 
other  letter  of  your  choice),  period,  and  three  colons. 
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3.  Press  the  Esc  U  (for  Undo)  combination  twice.  This  causes  the  hidden  charac¬ 

ters  you've  typed  to  be  selected. 

4.  Press  Esc,  C,  4,  and  Enter  to  copy  the  selected  characters  to  the  glossary 
name  4. 

5.  Press  the  F6  key  to  turn  on  Extend  Selection  mode.  Press  the  Left  direction  key 
once,  to  reduce  the  selection  by  one  character.  Now  .c.::  should  be  selected. 

6.  Press  Esc,  C,  3,  and  Enter  to  copy  the  selection  to  the  glossary  name  3. 

7.  Press  the  F6  key  to  turn  Extend  Selection  mode  on  again.  Press  the  Left  direc¬ 
tion  key  again,  so  the  selection  is  reduced  by  one  more  character.  Now  only  .c.: 
should  be  selected. 

8.  Press  Esc,  C,  2,  and  Enter  to  copy  the  selection  to  the  glossary  name  2. 

9.  Press  the  F6  key  one  last  time  to  turn  Extend  Selection  mode  on.  Press  the 
Left  direction  key  to  reduce  the  selection  by  one  more  character,  to  .c. — with 
no  colon. 

10.  Press  Esc,  C,  1,  and  Enter  to  copy  the  selection  to  the  glossary  name  1. 

You've  finished  defining  the  four  glossary  names.  You  can  delete  the  hidden  cod¬ 
ing  characters  that  have  been  selected.  When  you  use  the  feature,  be  sure  that  the  show 
hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  command  or  Window  Options  command  is  set  to  Yes. 

To  save  your  new  glossary  entries  to  a  glossary  file  on  disk  so  that  you  can  use 
them  anytime  later,  choose  the  Transfer  Glossary  Save  command.  If  you  want  the  en¬ 
tries  to  be  among  those  that  load  into  the  glossary  whenever  you  start  Word  from  the 
current  directory,  use  the  glossary  name  NORMAL.GLY.  Otherwise,  type  a  different 
name — but  remember  that  to  retrieve  any  glossary  file  not  named  NORMAL.GLY  from 
disk  at  some  future  date  you'll  have  to  use  the  Transfer  Glossary  Load  or  Transfer 
Glossary  Merge  command  and  the  correct  name. 

Compiling  the  Table 

After  you've  coded  the  document,  compile  the  instructions  into  a  table  of  contents 
with  the  Library  Table  command.  For  details  on  the  command  and  its  fields,  see  Chap¬ 
ter  18,  "The  Family  of  Library  Commands."  Be  sure  to  set  the  hidden  text  field  of  the 
Print  Options  command  to  No  before  executing  the  Library  Table  command  so  that 
page  numbering  will  be  correct. 

As  it  does  with  indexes.  Word  adds  a  division  mark  and  hidden  markers  to  the 
end  of  the  document  when  it  compiles  a  table.  The  comments  earlier  in  this  chapter  on 
the  division  mark  and  the  Library  Index  command  are  equally  relevant  to  the  Library 
Table  command  and  should  be  noted.  The  first  line  of  a  compiled  table  is  marked  with 
a  line  that  says  .Begin  Table.,  and  the  final  line  says  .End  Table..  Both  lines  are  hidden. 

To  update  a  table,  execute  the  Library  Table  command  again.  Word  will  highlight 
the  existing  table  and  ask  you  to  Enter  Y  to  replace  existing  table ,  N  to  append,  or  Esc  to 
cancel.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  present  version  of  the  table,  press  N  before  completing 
the  command. 
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Multiple  tables 

You  can  compile  a  second  or  subsequent  table  if  the  Library  Table  command's 
index  on  field  is  set  to  a  different  letter  for  each  table.  This  causes  Word  to  bring 
together  a  different  set  of  table  instructions.  For  instance,  you  could  compile  separate 
tables  for  figures  (./.),  maps  (.m.),  and  charts.  (You  can  use  any  letter,  but  not  .c.  if  it  was 
used  for  the  table  of  contents.  Also,  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  letters  D,  G,  L,  and  P  because 
Word  uses  them  for  other  features.) 

When  creating  more  than  one  table  for  a  document,  compile  the  table  of  contents 
last  (if  you  choose  Yes  in  the  page  numbers  field)  because  you'll  want  it  to  include  cor¬ 
rect  page  numbers  for  the  other  tables. 

You  can  easily  combine  two  or  more  tables  of  contents  for  the  same  document 
because  the  page  numbering  of  one  table  mirrors  that  of  the  other(s). 

Moving  a  table 

As  you  know.  Word  places  a  table  in  a  new  division  it  creates  at  the  end  of  a  docu¬ 
ment.  You  probably  don't  really  want  a  table  of  contents  at  the  end,  but  inserting  new 
pages  for  a  table  near  the  beginning  of  a  document  would  throw  off  all  following  page 
numbers,  rendering  the  table  obsolete  from  the  moment  it  appeared. 

The  neatest  way  around  this  is  to  compile  the  table  a  first  time,  format  it  to  proper 
length,  and  then  move  the  whole  thing,  including  the  Begin  Table,  and  .End  Table,  lines, 
to  the  position  in  the  document  where  you  want  it  to  appear.  If  you  want,  set  it  off 
from  surrounding  pages  either  with  page-break  characters  (Shift-Ctrl-Enter)  at  top  and 
bottom  or,  if  you  want  to  format  its  page  layout  specially,  with  division  marks  (Shift- 
Enter).  Run  the  Library  Table  command  again,  replacing  the  existing  version.  Word 
will  insert  the  newly  compiled  table,  with  correct  page  numbers,  in  the  document  at 
the  same  location  as  the  previous  table,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  document;  and  it 
will  not  add  a  division  mark  at  the  end  of  the  document. 

Alternatively,  you  can  keep  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  document  or  make  it  a  sepa¬ 
rate  document  altogether  for  purposes  of  printing,  and  insert  the  table  into  the  docu¬ 
ment's  sequence  of  pages  after  printing.  You  can  keep  page  numbers  consecutive  by 
adjusting  fields  of  the  Format  Division  Page-numbers  command  or  by  manually  in¬ 
serting  the  correct  number  of  blank  pages  at  the  proper  place  in  the  document.  Simply 
force  blanks  with  the  page-break  character  (Shift-Ctrl-Enter). 

Formatting  the  Table 

By  filling  in  the  six  fields  of  the  Library  Table  command,  you  make  basic  decisions 
about  how  the  index  will  look.  These  fields  are  described  in  Chapter  18. 

LIBRARY  TABLE  from:  Outline  index  code:  C 

page  numbers : (Yes )No  entry/page  number  separated  by:  At 

indent  each  level:  0.4"  use  style  sheet:  Yes(No) 
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If  you  don't  change  the  default  settings  for  these  fields,  several  things  will  hap¬ 
pen:  Word  will  look  for  table  instructions  coded  with  .c:,  a  single  tab  character  (A0 
will  be  inserted  between  the  end  of  each  heading  or  subheading  and  the  page  number 
that  follows;  every  subheading  will  be  indented  0.4  inch  relative  to  the  higher-level 
heading  above  it;  and  styles  from  a  style  sheet  will  not  be  used  to  format  the  para- 
raphs  of  the  table. 

This  is  how  the  beginning  of  a  table  of  contents  looks  when  it  is  printed  with  the 
default  settings.  (Page  numbers  for  Parts  One  and  Two  were  deleted  manually.) 


PART  ONE:  THE  MAGIC  OF  MAGIC 

1.  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion  .  2 

2 .  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name . 7 

Illusionists  .  7 

Escape  Artists  .  9 

Manipulators  .  11 

Mind  Readers . 13 

Mentalism . 13 

Clairvoyance  and  telepathy  .  14 

PART  TWO:  OLD  STANDARDS 

3.  Hat  Tricks . 17 

The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz  .  18 

The  Secrets  of  Joseph  Hartz . 19 

Large  bandannas . 19 

Silver-plated  goblets  .  20 

Cigar  boxes . 20 

A  caged  canary  .  21 

Playing  cards  and  ribbon . .  ...  21 

Glass  lanterns  with  lighted  candles  .  21 

Goldfish . 22 

A  human  skull  .  22 

Howard  Thurston's  Inflated  Balloons  .  23 

4.  Cups  and  Balls . 25 

5.  String  Tricks . 29 


Not  perfect?  Disturbed  that  the  page  numbers  aren't  right-aligned?  You  can 
change  the  default  settings  of  the  Library  Table  command  and  thereby  the  format¬ 
ting  of  the  paragraphs.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  change  the  entry /page  #  separated  by 
field,  you  can  replace  the  default  of  a  single  tab  character  (At)  with  a  comma  and  some 
spaces,  or  simply  some  spaces.  Or,  more  powerfully,  you  can  fill  in  the  field  with  a 
space  followed  by  two  tab  characters  (  AtAt).  The  strategy  behind  twin  tab  characters 
is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  "Power  Tools:  Tables  and  Columns,"  but,  briefly,  it 
lets  you  include  leader  characters  that  stop  short  of  the  page  numbers  to  which  they 
are  leading.  A  macro  presented  in  Chapter  30  that  uses  the  control  code  TC  executes 
the  Library  Table  command  and  uses  the  two-tab-stop  approach. 

Look  what  happens  to  the  previous  table  of  contents  when  you  use  the  macro  or 
manually  put  a  space  and  two  tab  characters  in  the  entry /page  #  separated  by  field  and 
choose  Yes  in  the  use  style  sheet  field. 
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PART  ONE:  THE  MAGIC  OF  MAGIC 

1.  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion  ....  2 

2 .  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name  .  7 

Illusionists  .  7 

Escape  Artists  .  9 

Manipulators  .  11 

Mind  Readers  .  13 

Mentalism  . 13 

Clairvoyance  and  telepathy  .  14 

PART  TWO:  OLD  STANDARDS 

3.  Hat  Tricks  .  17 

The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz  .  18 

The  Secrets  of  Joseph  Hartz  .  19 

Large  bandannas  .  19 

Silver-plated  goblets  .  20 

Cigar  boxes  .  20 

A  caged  canary  .  21 

Playing  cards  and  ribbon  .  21 

Glass  lanterns  with  lighted  candles  .  21 

Goldfish  .  22 

A  human  skull  .  22 

Howard  Thurston's  Inflated  Balloons  .  23 

4.  Cups  and  Balls  .  25 

5.  String  Tricks  .  29 


These  are  the  styles  from  the  style  sheet  that  performed  the  formatting. 

13  1  Character  1 

Pica  (modern  a)  12. 

14  T1  Paragraph  Table  level  1  TABLE  LEVEL  1 

modern  b  12  Uppercase.  Flush  left,  Left  indent  0.2"  (first  line 
indent  -0.2"),  space  before  1  li.  Tabs  at:  5.6"  (left  flush,  leader 
dots),  6"  (right  flush). 

15  T2  Paragraph  Table  level  2  TABLE  LEUEL  2 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left,  Left  indent  0.6"  (first  line  indent  - 
0.2").  Tabs  at:  5.6"  (left  flush,  leader  dots),  6"  (right  flush). 

16  T3  Paragraph  Table  leuel  3  TABLE  LEUEL  3 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  1"  (first  line  indent  -0.2"). 
Tabs  at:  5.6"  (left  flush,  leader  dots),  6"  (right  flush). 

17  T4  Paragraph  Table  leuel  4  TABLE  LEUEL  4 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  1.4"  (first  line  indent  - 
0.2").  Tabs  at:  5.6"  (left  flush,  leader  dots),  6"  (right  flush). 
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Now,  simply  by  changing  the  style  sheet,  you  can  make  the  same  table  look 
like  this: 

PART  ONE?  THE  MAGIC  OF  MAGIC 

1.  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion  .  2 

2.  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name  .  7 

Illusionists  .  7 

Escape  Artists  . 9 

Manipulators  .  11 

Mind  Readers  .  13 

Mentalism  .  13 

Clairvoyance  and  telepathy  .  14 

PART  TWO:  OLD  STANDARDS 

3.  Hat  Tricks  .  17 

The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz  .  18 

The  Secrets  of  Joseph  Hartz  .  19 

Large  bandannas  .  19 

Silver-plated  goblets  .  20 

Cigar  boxes  .  20 

A  caged  canary  .  21 

Playing  cards  and  ribbon  .  21 

Glass  lanterns  with  lighted  candles  .  21 

Goldfish  .  22 

A  human  skull  .  22 

Howard  Thurston's  Inflated  Balloons  .  23 

4.  Cups  and  Balls  .  25 

5.  String  Tricks  .  2  9 

These  are  the  styles  that  created  that  look. 

1  T1  Paragraph  Table  level  1  TABLE  LEUEL  1 

modern  b  12  Bold  Underlined  Uppercase.  Centered,  space  before  3  li, 
space  after  1  1 i . 

2  T2  Paragraph  Table  level  2  TABLE  LEUEL  2 

modern  b  12  Bold.  Flush  left,  Left  indent  0.2"  (first  line  indent  - 
0.2”),  space  before  1  li.  Tabs  at:  5.6”  (left  flush,  leader  dots), 

6”  (right  flush).  i 

3  T3  Paragraph  Table  level  3  TABLE  LEUEL  3  ! 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  0.6”  (first  line  indent  - 
0.2”),  space  before  0.5  li.  Tabs  at:  5.6”  (left  flush,  leader 
dots),  6”  (right  flush). 

4  T4  Paragraph  Table  level  4  TABLE  LEUEL  4 

modern  b  12  Italic.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  1”  (first  line  indent  - 
0.2”).  Tabs  at:  5.6”  (left  flush,  leader  dots),  6”  (right  flush). 
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By  changing  the  style  sheet  yet  again,  without  changing  the  content  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  or  index  at  all,  you  get  this: 

Part  One:  The  Magic  of  Magic 


1.  A  Short  History  of  Legerdemain  and  Illusion  . . .  2 

2.  Magic  by  Any  Other  Name .  7 

Illusionists  .  7 

Escape  Artists .  9 

Manipulators . . . . .  11 

Mind  Readers .  13 

Mentalism .  13 

Clairvoyance  and  telepathy .  14 


Part  Two:  Old  Standards 


3.  Hat  Tricks .  17 

The  Illusions  of  Joseph  Hartz  .  18 

The  Secrets  of  Joseph  Hartz .  19 

Large  bandannas  .  19 

Silver-plated  goblets . 20 

Cigar  boxes  . . .  20 

A  caged  canary .  21 

Playing  cards  and  ribbon .  21 

Glass  lanterns  with  lighted  candles .  21 

Goldfish . 22 

A  human  skull .  22 

Howard  Thurston's  Inflated  Balloons  .  23 

4.  Cups  and  Balls .  25 

5.  String  Tricks  .  29 


These  are  the  styles  that  did  it  (on  a  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  printer). 


1  T1  Paragraph  Table  leuel  1  TABLE  LEUEL  1 

HELU  C modern  i)  14/12.  Centered,  space  before  3  li,  space  after  1 
li  . 

2  T2  Paragraph  Table  leuel  2  TABLE  LEUEL  2 

TMSRMN  (roman  a)  10/12  Bold.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  0.2”  (first 
line  indent  —0.2”),  space  before  1  li.  Tabs  at:  5.6”  (left  flush, 
leader  dots),  6”  (right  flush). 

3  T3  Paragraph  Table  leuel  3  TABLE  LEUEL  3 

TMSRMN  (roman  a)  10/12.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  0.6”  (first  line 
indent  -0.2"),  space  before  0.5  li.  Tabs  at:  5.6”  (left  flush, 
leader  dots),  6”  (right  flush). 

4  T4  Paragraph  Table  leuel  4  TABLE  LEUEL  4 

TMSRMN  (roman  a)  10/12  Italic.  Flush  left.  Left  indent  1"  (first 
line  indent  -0.2”),  space  before  1.2  pt .  Tabs  at:  5.6”  (left  flush, 
leader  dots),  6”  (right  flush). 


For  insight  into  style  sheets,  see  Chapter  31,  'Tower  Tools:  Style  Sheets."  You 
might  want  to  review  the  discussion  of  style  sheets  and  indexing  earlier  in  this  chap¬ 
ter;  the  same  principles  pertain  to  style  sheets  and  tables  of  contents. 
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Adjusting  page  numbering 

With  all  but  informal  documents,  for  purposes  of  formatting  you'll  probably  want 
your  table  of  contents  to  be  a  separate  division  or  even  a  separate  document.  "Front 
matter"  pages — those  that  contain  such  things  as  the  table  of  contents,  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  so  on — generally  are  numbered  with  lowercase  Roman  numerals,  which  re¬ 
quires  separate  division  formatting  from  the  rest  of  the  document.  A  table  of  contents 
typically  starts  on  page  v  or  page  vii. 

If  you're  producing  a  manuscript,  your  table  of  contents  should  list  all  page  num¬ 
bers  as  000.  Later,  the  publisher  will  insert  the  correct  pages.  There  are  several  more- 
or-less  automatic  ways  of  getting  your  tables  to  list  000  for  all  page  numbers. 

One  is  to  instruct  Word,  through  the  Format  Division  Page-numbers  command,  to 
start  numbering  your  document  at,  say,  9500.  The  Library  Table  command  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  table  of  contents  with  numbers  that  all  begin  with  95  and  end  with  two  addi¬ 
tional  digits.  After  the  table  has  been  compiled,  select  it  and  use  the  Replace  command 
to  change  95??  to  000.  If  the  document  that  was  indexed  has  more  than  100  pages,  also 
replace  96??  with  000.  If  it  has  more  than  200  pages,  replace  97??  with  000,  and  so  forth. 
Before  your  document  is  printed,  remember  to  change  the  page  numbering  back  to 
something  reasonable. 

Spacing  out  leader  characters 

The  leader  characters  Word  inserts  in  a  table  of  contents,  or  any  other  kind  of 
table,  fill  every  space.  Although  this  is  appropriate  for  many  kinds  of  work,  the 
leaders  in  a  table  of  contents  generally  should  appear  only  every  other  space.  Here's 
a  technique  with  which  advanced  users  may  wish  to  experiment.  Whether  or  not  it 
works  depends  on  such  variables  as  which  printer  and  fonts  you  use.  (The  discussion 
of  the  Print  File  command  in  Chapter  20,  "The  Family  of  Print  Commands,"  may  be 
useful  to  people  puzzling  this  out.) 

Highlight  the  table  that  contains  the  leader  characters.  In  the  Print  Options  com¬ 
mand's  range  field,  choose  Selection.  Choose  the  Print  File  command  and  type  a  file¬ 
name  with  an  extension  other  than  .DOC.  For  instance,  you  could  call  the  file  test.fil. 
Opening  another  window  if  you  like,  load  test.fil  into  Word.  You'll  see  a  lot  of  printer 
codes  on  the  screen.  Choose  the  Replace  command.  Type  two  periods  (..)  in  the  text 
field  and  a  period  followed  by  a  space  (. )  in  the  with  text  field.  Set  confirm  to  No,  and 
execute  the  command.  Save  the  file.  (In  version  5.0,  the  format  field  says  Text-only ;  in 
earlier  versions,  the  formatted  field  says  No.)  Choose  the  Library  Run  command,  type 
copy  test.fil  lptl\,  and  press  Enter.  (If  your  printer  is  hooked  up  to  a  port  other  than 
LPT1:,  substitute  the  correct  designation.  For  example,  if  the  setup  field  of  the  Print 
Options  command  says  COM!:,  then  the  Library  Run  command  would  be  copy 
test.fil  coni. 1:  <Enter>.) 

With  good  fortune,  your  printer  will  print  a  table  of  contents  with  leader  charac¬ 
ters  spaced  out.  If  a  line  has  dots  that  fail  to  align  vertically  with  those  in  the  line  di¬ 
rectly  above,  repeat  the  whole  process  after  loading  the  original  table  and  typing  one 
Spacebar  space  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  of  leaders  you  want  to  adjust. 
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HIDDEN  PARAGRAPH  MARKS 

This  is  a  long  chapter,  so  we'll  end  it  with  a  treat — two  tricks  with  hidden  text  that 
will  delight  those  who  have  sophisticated  tastes  when  it  comes  to  formatting  or  who 
enjoy  experimenting.  The  first  is  useful  only  to  people  who  have  a  version  of  Word 
earlier  than  5.0;  the  second  is  useful  to  anyone. 


Changing  Line  Lengths  Within  Paragraphs 

According  to  your  Word  3.0  or  4.0  manual,  the  formatting  of  the  next  paragraph  is 
impossible.  Let's  let  the  paragraph  tell  its  own  story. 

Length  of  lines,  spaces  between  lines,  and  space  between  paragraphs 
all  are  governed  by  paragraph  formatting  in  Uord .  Supposedly,  you  can 
change  the  characteristics  only  by  pressing  the  Enter  key  to  begin  a  new 
paragraph.  The  minor  exception  is  that  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  is 
!  permitted  a  different  left  indent  than  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  So 
what's  going  on  here?  Why  is  the  line 
length  changing  in  this  paragraph?  The 
answer  is  that  this  isn't  a  paragraph. 

It  is  three  paragraphs,  each  ending 
with  its  own  paragraph  mark.  But  two 
of  the  paragraph  marks  have  been 
selected  and  hidden  with  Alt-XE.  The 
middle  paragraph  has  been  given  a  wide 
right  indentation.  The  result  is 

peculiar  and  quite  useful.  Mow,  using  hidden  paragraph  marks  to  redirect 
formatting,  you  can  do  such  things  as  wrap  text  around  photographs  in 
newsletters  or  break  from  one  column  to  two  in  the  middle  of  a 
"paragraph.'’ 


When  a  paragraph  mark  is  hidden  and  the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Window 
Options  command  is  set  to  No,  Word  ignores  certain  aspects  of  the  next  paragraph's 
formatting.  It  ignores  the  space  before ,  space  after,  and  first  line  formatting  of  the  next 
paragraph,  but  honors  that  next  paragraph's  left  and  right  indentation  formatting. 

This  allows  paragraphs  to  be  run  together  seamlessly. 

If  you  switch  show  hidden  text  to  Yes,  the  hidden  paragraph  marks  "reappear"  on 
the  screen,  and  the  individual  paragraphs  resume  control  over  paragraph  spacing  and 
first-line  indentation.  (Although  the  paragraph  marks  may  "reappear"  in  one  sense, 
they're  still  formatted  as  hidden.  Furthermore,  because  paragraph  marks  are  normally 
invisible,  if  the  Options  command's  visible  field  is  set  to  None,  they  won't  show  up  in 
any  case.  But  their  effect  on  paragraph  spacing  and  first-line  indentation  will  be  felt  if 
the  show  hidden  text  field  of  the  Window  Options  command  is  set  to  Yes.) 

If  you  experiment,  you'll  discover  that  you  can  insert  and  delete  text  relatively 
freely  from  paragraphs  that  are  formatted  with  hidden  paragraph  marks.  The  break 
point  at  which  line  length  changes  may  shift  either  up  or  down  a  few  lines,  if  you  add 
or  delete  words.  If  the  break  line  changes  too  much,  you  can  always  move  the  hidden 
paragraph  mark  to  fix  it.  (To  see  the  mark  displayed  as  a  hidden-text  symbol,  adjust 
the  Options  command's  visible  field.) 

The  rule  that  governs  where  line  length  changes  is  this:  When  a  hidden  paragraph 
mark  is  in  the  middle  of  a  "paragraph,"  the  new  formatting  takes  effect  on  the  next 
line.  However,  the  formatting  takes  effect  on  the  same  line  if  the  hidden  paragraph 
mark  is  the  first  character  of  the  line. 
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I  call  hidden  paragraph  marks  pivots  because  they  are  points  at  which  you  can 
quickly  change  the  direction  of  your  formatting. 

This  is  what  the  previous  paragraphs  look  like  on  the  screen  when  show  hidden  text 
is  set  to  Yes  and  visible  is  set  to  Partial.  In  both  cases,  they  print  with  the  same  layout 
that  they  show  on  the  screen. 

Length  of  lines,  spaces  between  lines,  and  space  between  paragraphs 
all  are  gouerned  by  paragraph  formatting  in  Uord .  Supposedly,  you  can 
change  the  characteristics  only  by  pressing  the  Enter  key  to  begin  a  new 
paragraph.  The  minor  exception  is  that  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  is 
permitted  a  different  left  indent  than  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  H 

So  whatJs  going  on  here?  Why  is 
the  line  length  changing  in  this 
paragraph?  The  answer  is  that  this 
isn't  a  paragraph.  It  is  three 
paragraphs,  each  ending  with  its  own 
paragraph  mark .  But  two  of  the 
paragraph  marks  haue  been  selected  and 
hidden  with  Alt-XE.  The  middle 
paragraph  has  been  giuen  a  wide  right 
indentation,  'll 

The  result  is  peculiar  and  quite  useful.  Mow,  using  hidden 
paragraph  marks  to  redirect  formatting,  you  can  do  such  things  as  wrap 
text  around  photographs  in  newsletters  or  break  from  one  column  to  two 
i  in  the  middle  of  a  ’’paragraph  .  "Tl 


NOTE:  If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  you  can  create  a  similar  effect,  with  more 
ease  and  flexibility,  by  using  the  Format  pOsition  command.  (You  can  position  a  nar¬ 
row  "frame"  precisely  where  you  want  it  on  the  page  and  let  surrounding  text  "flow" 
around  it.  See  Chapter  11,  "Introducing  Graphics  and  Layout,"  Chapter  15,  "The 
Family  of  Format  Commands,"  and  Chapter  39,  "Power  Tools:  Graphics,  Layout,  and 
Fonts,"  for  detailed  descriptions.) 

Flexible  Document  Content 

By  hiding  not  simply  paragraph  marks  but  whole  paragraphs,  you  can  create 
documents  that  change  in  content  depending  on  which  style  sheet  is  in  use. 

Imagine  you  have  two  style  sheets  that  are  almost  identical.  Both  style  sheets  con¬ 
tain  the  same  styles,  and  both  include  a  style  that  hides  whole  paragraphs  by  making 
their  characters  hidden. 

The  difference  is  that  the  paragraph  style  formatted  as  hidden  in  the  first  style 
sheet  is  formatted  as  visible  in  the  second.  And  the  paragraph  style  formatted  as  hid¬ 
den  in  the  second  sheet  is  visible  in  the  first.  Under  this  arrangement,  one  paragraph 
can  appear  and  another  one  disappear  when  a  different  style  sheet  is  attached.  A  para¬ 
graph  remains  formatted  with  Paragraph  23  style,  but  the  formatting  of  Paragraph  23  is 
visible  text  in  one  style  sheet  and  invisible  in  the  other. 

The  whole  tone  and  substance  of  a  letter  could  change  dramatically  depending  on 
what  style  sheet  is  attached  with  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command.  What  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  business  proposal  with  one  style  sheet  can  become  a  friendly  note  when  a 
different  style  sheet  is  attached.  The  same  principle  can  be  used  with  character  styles. 

Nor  is  it  simply  narrative  that  can  be  changed  wholesale  and  changed  back  again. 
We'll  hope  you  keep  only  one  set  of  books.  But  it's  true  that  a  column  of  numbers  in  a 
financial  report  can  vanish  or  reappear  at  will,  depending  on  the  setting  of  the  show 
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hidden  text  field  of  the  Options  (or  Window  Options)  command.  If  you  go  a  step  further 
and  set  up  two  style  sheets,  you  can  have  one  column  of  numbers  apparently  replace 
another,  depending  on  the  style  sheet  in  use.  Similarly,  you  can  make  one  column  of  a 
table  of  side-by-side  paragraphs  appear  (and  print)  or  vanish  on  request.  You  don't 
want  customers  seeing  the  wholesale  numbers  on  a  price  list?  Make  the  column 
vanish  except  when  you  want  it  there. 

To  accomplish  some  of  these  clever  (and  sometimes  dubious)  things,  you  need  to 
know  about  more  than  hidden  text,  and  more  than  style  sheets.  You  need  to  know 
about  selecting  columns  and  creating  side-by-side  paragraphs.  Which  takes  us  nicely 
into  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER 


T  H 


I  R  T  Y 


E  I  G  H 


T 


Power  Tools: 
Tables  and  Columns 


At  its  simplest,  creating  and  printing  a  document  can  involve  little  more  than 
starting  Word,  typing  the  text,  and  choosing  the  Print  Printer  command.  But  not  all 
finished  documents  are  streams  of  prose  flowing  neatly  from  margin  to  margin,  line 
after  line  down  the  printed  page.  In  some  documents,  tables  mingle  with  the  text;  in 
others,  point-by-point  comparisons  benefit  from  side-by-side  layout  for  visual  impact; 
in  still  other  documents,  page  design,  personal  preference,  or  tradition  can  call  for  a 
multiple-column  presentation. 

If  you  are  a  novelist  or  a  poet,  this  chapter  might  hold  little  to  interest  you.  But  if 
your  involvement  with  numbers  amounts  to  more  than  an  occasional  fling  at  the  lot¬ 
tery  or  if  your  interest  in  page  design  goes  beyond  use  of  the  Print  Repaginate  com¬ 
mand,  this  chapter  offers  techniques  to  help  you  set  up  and  print  tables,  side-by-side 
paragraphs,  and  multiple-column  documents. 

Word  offers  a  collection  of  tools  that  let  you  create  effective  tables  and  multiple- 
column  layouts.  Depending  on  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  task,  the  creation  of 
such  layouts  can  range  from  relatively  easy  to  definitely  difficult.  But  whether  you  as¬ 
semble  elaborate  multicolumn  displays  dressed  up  with  leader  characters  and  format¬ 
ted  to  meet  exacting  spacing  requirements  or  you  merely  want  to  put  two  or  three 
columns  of  type  next  to  each  other.  Word  provides  the  means.  If  you're  one  of  those 
people  who  rarely  or  never  create  tables  or  use  multiple  columns,  getting  acquainted 
with  this  side  of  Word's  personality  might  inspire  new  ideas  about  ways  you  can 
enhance  the  appearance  of  what  you  write. 
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SOME  BACKGROUND 

Because  this  chapter  covers  the  formatting  of  tables  and  columns — two  different 
elements  of  a  document — let's  begin  by  giving  two  distinct  meanings  to  the  word 
column.  In  reference  to  tables,  a  column  is  a  column  ofinformatiom 


MONTH 

DAYS 

HOLIDAYS 

January 

31 

2 

February 

28 

1 

March 

31 

0 

April 

30 

0 

May 

31 

1 

June 

30 

0 

July 

31 

1 

August 

31 

0 

Septenber 

30 

1 

October 

31 

1 

November 

30 

2 

December 

31 

1 

In  reference  to  multiple-column  layouts,  however,  a  column  is  a  column  of  type : 

Multiple-column  Normally  one  long  set  to  Yes,  you 

layout  is  used  in  column  is  shoun  on  will  see  the 

newspapers  and  the  screen  but  if  columns  in  their 

newsletters.  show  layout  is  correct  positions. 


Unless  you  use  style  sheets,  it  is  rare  for  a  table,  a  set  of  side-by-side  paragraphs, 
or  a  multicolumn  layout  to  jump  from  your  mind  to  your  computer  screen  in  full  per¬ 
fection.  Most  of  the  time,  these  types  of  layout  require  some  tinkering  before  they  are 
satisfactory.  Success  depends  on  your  familiarity  with,  and  ability  to  use,  certain  of 
Word's  tools.  These  tools  are: 

Tabs .  The  basics  of  using  tab  characters  and  of  tab  formatting  are  explained  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Format  Tab  commands  in  Chapter  15,  "The  Family  of  Format  Com¬ 
mands."  That  chapter  also  examines  the  distinction  between  format  and  content  as  it 
pertains  to  tabbing — a  vital  matter,  because  a  tab  character  (created  by  pressing  the 
Tab  key)  is  part  of  a  document's  content,  but  a  tab  stop  is  part  of  a  document's  format¬ 
ting  (and  can  be  created  or  modified  with  the  Format  Tab  Set  command). 

Selecting  one  or  more  columns .  Word's  Column  Selection  mode  lets  you  select  ver¬ 
tical,  rather  than  horizontal,  groups  of  characters — for  example,  columns  of  numbers 
in  a  table.  You  activate  the  Column  Selection  mode  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and 
pressing  the  F6  key.  After  you  select  a  column  of  characters,  you  can  delete  them  all  at 
one  time  (an  easy  way  to  rearrange  columns  in  a  table),  or  you  can  add  (or  perform 
other  simple  math  on)  any  numbers  in  the  selection.  See  Chapter  14,  "The  Scrap  and 
Glossary  Commands:  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert." 

Changing  default  tab  widths.  When  you  have  set  no  other  tab  stops  in  a  para¬ 
graph,  Word  places  evenly  spaced  default  tab  stops  across  the  page.  Normally,  these 
stops  occur  every  half  inch  (0.5M),  but  you  can  change  this  default  spacing  with  the 
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Options  command.  Why  might  you  want  to  change  0.5"  to  something  else?  Suppose 
you  change  font  size  from  12  points  (pica  size)  to  10  points  (elite  size).  Although  0.5" 
provides  five  spaces  of  pica-size  type  (P10),  if  you  switch  to  the  smaller  elite-size  type 
(P12)  and  want  the  default  tab  stops  to  remain  five  spaces  apart,  a  setting  of  0.42" 
works.  Then  too,  computer  programmers  often  need  tab  stops  eight  characters  apart 
so  that  lines  in  a  program  are  indented  for  easier  reading.  A  setting  of  0.8"  works.  You 
might  want  to  review  the  discussion  of  the  Options  command  in  Chapter  19,  "The  Op¬ 
tions  Command." 

Setting  up  side-by-side  paragraphs  or  multiple-column  pages .  You  can  format  para¬ 
graphs  for  side-by-side  or  multiple-column  printing  with  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand,  the  Format  Division  Layout  command,  or  the  Format  pOsition  command.  This 
subject  is  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter;  short  primers  on  side-by-side  para¬ 
graphs  are  also  included  in  the  discussions  of  these  Format  commands  in  Chapter  15, 
"The  Family  of  Format  Commands." 

Using  multiple  windows.  Splitting  your  screen  into  two  or  more  windows  can  be 
useful  when  you're  working  on  a  table  that  is  too  large  to  see  at  one  time  on  the 
screen.  See  Chapter  33,  "Power  Tools:  Multiple  Windows." 

Style  sheets  and  macros.  Both  style  sheets  and  macros  can  be  of  immense  help  in 
creating  tables  or  multiple-column  layouts,  so  you  might  also  want  to  review  Chapter 
31,  "Power  Tools:  Style  Sheets,"  and  Chapter  30,  "Power  Tools:  Macros."  Why  style 
sheets  and  macros?  Because  setting  up  the  formatting  for  a  complex  table  can  be  an 
exacting  task  that  will  probably  include  some  trial  and  error  until  you  are  sure  every¬ 
thing  is  printed  the  way  you  want  it  to  be.  Both  style  sheets  and  macros  can  help  you 
in  the  long  run  by  recording  the  formatting,  the  setup  operations,  or  both  so  that  you 
don't  have  to  reinvent  the  procedure  each  time  you  want  to  create  a  similar  table.  A 
complicated  financial  document,  for  example,  might  have  different  formatting  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  of  many  different  lines.  If  you  use  a  style  sheet,  the  formatting 
instructions  for  various  lines  are  conveniently  stored  as  separate  paragraph  styles.  If 
you  use  a  macro,  you  can  "play  back"  the  steps  in  creating  the  document.  Word  comes 
with  several  macros  for  setting  up  tables  and  side-by-side  paragraphs.  Use  them, 
modify  them,  or,  if  you  enjoy  experimenting,  create  macros  of  your  own,  tailored  to 
your  own  needs. 

In  terms  of  effort,  formatting  a  table  once  and  creating  a  style  sheet  for  it  requires 
little  more  thought  than  formatting  a  table  and  not  creating  a  style  sheet.  The  first 
time,  you  still  must  format  each  kind  of  line  you  want  to  use  in  the  table.  If  you  use 
the  Format  Stylesheet  Record  command  to  record  each  type  of  line  formatting,  you'll 
never  have  to  repeat  the  formatting  commands. 

So,  when  you  have  a  suitable  style  sheet,  making  a  table  from  it — now  or  a  year 
from  now — is  extremely  easy.  Instead  of  using  various  Format  commands  to  set  up 
a  line,  you  simply  press  the  Alt  key  and  type  the  key  code  of  the  particular  style  you 
want  to  invoke  from  the  style  sheet.  Word  does  all  the  formatting;  you  have  only  to 
type  in  the  contents  of  the  line.  After  you  define  the  formatting  as  a  style,  you  can 
use  it  whenever  you  like  in  any  table. 
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TABLES 

Before  looking  in  some  detail  at  a  couple  of  the  features  Word  offers,  let's  con¬ 
sider  some  general  strategies  and  ideas  that  can  make  tables  easier  to  manage.  Here 
are  some  tips  on  tables  (and  no  jokes  about  waiters,  please): 

A  Single  Page 

You  will  almost  always  want  a  table  less  than  one  page  long  to  print  on  a  single 
page  rather  than  breaking  across  two  pages. 

If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  to  guarantee 
that  a  short  table  does  not  break  across  two  pages  is  by  using  the  Format  pOsition 
command.  Provided  that  the  table  is  less  than  a  page  long.  Format  pOsition  places  the 
table  exactly  where  you  want  it  on  the  page  and  ensures  that  surrounding  text  fills  out 
the  page  by  "flowing"  around  the  position  occupied  by  the  table.  Format  pOsition  is 
especially  useful  when,  for  visual  appeal,  you  want  to  print  a  table  at  either  the  top  or 
the  bottom  of  a  page,  across  the  width  of  the  page  or  within  a  smaller  block  of  space. 
You'll  see  more  of  this  later  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  next  chapter. 

Another  simple  way — regardless  of  your  version  of  Word — to  guarantee  that  a 
table  will  be  printed  on  one  page  is  to  make  the  whole  table  one  paragraph  by  insert¬ 
ing  new-line  characters  (with  the  Shift-Enter  key  combination)  rather  than  paragraph 
marks  (with  the  Enter  key)  at  the  ends  of  lines.  Then  choose  Yes  in  the  Format  Para¬ 
graph  command's  keep  together  field.  This  single-paragraph  method  works  with  all 
versions  of  Word,  but  it  has  one  drawback:  You  must  use  the  same  tab  stops  through¬ 
out  the  table  because  you  can  change  tab  stops  only  from  one  paragraph  to  the  next. 

A  superior  alternative  lets  you  keep  a  table  composed  of  different  paragraphs 
(with  the  potential  for  different  tab  stops)  on  the  same  page.  Choose  Yes  in  the  keep 
follow  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command  for  each  paragraph  in  the  table  except 
the  last  paragraph. 

A  third  alternative  is  to  use  the  Print  Repaginate  or  Print  preView  command  to 
preview  page  breaks.  If  a  break  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  table,  force  a  new  page  to 
begin  immediately  before  the  table  by  holding  down  Shift,  Ctrl,  and  Enter.  The  table 
will  print  on  a  single  page  (unless  it  is  more  than  one  page  long). 

A  fourth,  often  attractive,  alternative  with  versions  4.0  and  later  is  to  use  the 
Shift-Enter  new-line  character  with  the  Format  Border  command  to  create  the  table  as 
a  single  paragraph  within  a  box  border.  Provided  that  the  table  is  less  than  one  page 
long.  Word  will  print  the  entire  table,  box  included,  on  the  same  page.  Use  the  Print 
Repaginate  or  Print  preView  command  before  printing  to  see  whether  printing  the 
table  on  a  single  page  will  cause  Word  to  create  an  unduly  short  page  preceding 
the  table. 
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Revising  Formatting 

Because  of  Word's  ability  to  treat  format  and  content  independently,  you  have 
some  freedom  to  change  the  design  of  an  existing  table  without  affecting  its  content.  If 
you're  not  using  a  style  sheet,  you  can  select  the  paragraph  or  paragraphs  in  question 
and  change  the  locations  of  tab  stops  by  using  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  and  (with 
versions  5.0  and  later)  the  ruler  at  the  top  of  the  screen.  If  you  are  using  a  style  sheet, 
matters  are  simpler  still.  You  can  enter  the  Gallery  and  change  the  formatting  of  any 
style  that  controls  part  of  your  table.  To  change  the  formatting,  select  the  style  and  use 
the  Gallery  menu's  Format  Tab  Set  command.  Whether  you  use  a  style  sheet  or  not, 
you  can  change  an  existing  table's  spacing,  alignment,  and  leader  characters. 

Spaces  vs  Tabbing 

Using  Spacebar  spaces  to  line  up  tabular  material  can  cause  problems  when  you 
use  more  than  one  font  or  font  size  or  when  you  use  a  proportionally  spaced  font.  See 
the  tip  "Tabbing  and  spacing  in  tables"  in  Chapter  12,  "Keep  in  Mind." 

Leaders 

Here's  a  tip  about  Word's  leader  characters  that  will  improve  the  look  of  nearly 
any  table  that  uses  leaders. 

Recall  from  the  discussion  of  the  Format  Tab  Set  command  that  a  leader  is  a  series 

of  dots  ( . ),  dashes  ( - ),  or  underline  characters  ( _ )  that  can  be  added  to 

the  formatting  of  a  tab  stop  to  "lead"  the  reader's  eye  across  a  table  to  corresponding 
information  in  other  columns.  If  you  choose  a  leader  character  in  the  leader  char  field 
of  the  Format  Tab  Set  command,  a  leader  of  dots,  dashes,  or  underlines  leads  from  left 
to  right  across  to  the  tab  stop.  (Of  course,  this  happens  only  at  those  tab  stops  you've 
actually  used.  You  "use"  a  tab  stop  by  pressing  the  Tab  key  to  add  a  corresponding 
tab  character  to  the  content  of  the  document.) 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  table  that  uses  leader  dots  to  carry  the  eye  across  the  page: 


Table  Is  New  home  sales. 


Region  1  Region  2  Region  3 

Under  $75,000  .  12  9  22 

$75,001-$100,000  .  17  12  13 

$100,001— $125,000  .  15  17  19 

$125, 001-$150, 000  .  9  7  10 

$150, 001-$175, 000  .  3  0  8 

$175,001— $200,000  .  0  1  4 

Over  $200,000  .  2  0  3 


In  the  body  of  the  table,  right-aligned  tab  stops  with  leader  dots  are  set  at  2.6 
inches,  4.1  inches,  and  5.6  inches.  You  can  lessen  the  crowding  of  such  leader  charac- 
ters  by  assigning  the  leader  character  to  a  tab  stop  to  the  left  of  the  tab  stop  you 
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actually  need.  To  create  even  more  space,  use  alternating  tab  stops  with  and  without 
leader  characters.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  additional  tab  stops  used: 


Tab  setting: 

Leader  character: 

2.3  inches 

Dots 

2.7  inches 

None 

3.8  inches 

Dots 

4.2  inches 

None 

5.3  inches 

Dots 

to  refine  the  earlier  table: 

Table  Is 

New  home  sales. 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

Under  $75 , 000  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  12 

. 9 

. 22 

$75, 001— $100, 000  . 

...  17 

$100, 001-$125, 000 

...  15 

. 17 

. 19 

$125, 001- $150, 000 

_ 9 

. 7 

. 10 

$150, 001-$175, 000 

_ 3 

. 8 

$175 , 001-$200 ,000 

_ 0 

. 1 

. 4 

Over  $200, 000  .  .  .  . 

_ 2 

. 0 

Another  example  of  using  leader  characters  is  in  a  table  of  contents.  Although  you 
probably  would  not  consider  a  table  of  contents  to  be  a  "table"  at  all,  stretch  your  in¬ 
terpretation  a  bit  and  view  a  table  of  contents  as  a  two-column  table  made  up  of  chap¬ 
ter  or  section  titles  and  their  corresponding  page  numbers.  Perhaps  this  table  has  no 
leader  characters  and  has  entries  such  as: 

Q=  R[ . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . R]  .I 

flTA  Chapter  5:  Poodles  and  Rodents  76|  j| 

Observe  in  the  above  illustration  that  the  page  number  is  lined  up  with  a  right- 
aligned  tab  stop.  (You  can  tell  it  is  a  right-aligned  stop  because  of  the  R  in  the  ruler. 
The  ruler  shows  the  formatting  of  whatever  paragraph  is  selected.)  In  this  example, 
the  space  between  the  end  of  the  chapter  title  and  the  beginning  of  the  page  number 
was  created  by  pressing  the  Tab  key  once,  to  add  one  tab  character  to  the  document. 

Notice  what  happens  if  a  leader  character,  in  this  case  the  dash,  is  added  to  the 
tab  stop. 


\=  Rt . 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . -R] 

[tB  Chapter  5:  Poodles  and  Rodents - 76| 


The  R  in  the  ruler  is  now  preceded  by  a  dash  (-R),  indicating  that  the  right-aligned 
tab  stop  has  a  dash  leader  character.  The  dashes  extend  from  the  end  of  the  chapter 
title  to  the  beginning  of  the  page  number.  Professionally  designed  tables  generally  cut 
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off  leaders  at  least  a  couple  of  characters  short  of  the  right-hand  column.  You  can 
eliminate  the  extra  dashes  by  adding  another  tab  stop,  setting  the  leader  character  of 
this  new  tab  stop  to  dashes,  eliminating  the  leader  character  in  the  formatting  of  the 
original  tab  stop,  and  pressing  the  Tab  key  an  extra  time  between  the  chapter  name 
and  the  page  number  when  typing  the  document,  so  that  Word  places  two  tab  charac¬ 
ters  between  the  end  of  the  chapter  title  and  the  beginning  of  the  page  number.  The 
first  of  these  tab  characters  will  match  up  with  the  first  tab  stop  (the  one  that  has  the 
leader  character),  and  the  second  tab  character  will  match  up  with  the  second  tab  stop 
(the  one  where  page  numbers  are  typed). 


R[ . 1 . 2 . 3- 

TC  Chapter  5:  Poodles  and  Rodents — 


-R  •  ■  R- 1= 
-  761 


1 


An  additional,  optional  refinement  is  to  type  a  Spacebar  space  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  title,  so  that  the  leader  character  starts  one  space  to  the  right  of  the  end  of  the 
title.  This  makes  the  line  look  like  this: 


[J=  R[ . 1 . 2 . 3- 

1|TC  Chapter  5:  Poodles  and  Rodents  - 


•5*  — R- • -R  •  1= 
-  761 


1 


The  preceding  examples  were  created  with  a  simple,  temporary  style  sheet  con¬ 
taining  only  three  styles.  Studying  the  style  sheet  and  the  examples  may  help  you  un¬ 
derstand  tables  and  style  sheets  and  the  relationship  of  the  two.  Observe  that  the  key 
codes  for  the  three  styles  (TA,  TB,  and  TC)  appear  in  the  style  bar  on  the  far-left  side  of 
each  example.  (The  style  bar  must  be  turned  on  with  the  Options  command  in  order 
for  you  to  see  this  on  your  computer  screen.)  This  is  the  style  sheet: 


TA  Paragraph  1 

Pica  (Modern  a)  12.  Flush  left. 
TB  Paragraph  2 

Pica  (modern  a)  12.  Flush  left, 
hyphens) . 

TC  Paragraph  3 

Pica  (modern  a)  12.  Flush  left, 
hyphens),  5.8''  (right  flush). 


TABLE  1  —  DEMO  STYLE 
Tabs  at:  5.8"  (right  flush). 

TABLE  2  —  DEMO  STYLE 
Tabs  at:  5.8"  (right  flush,  leader 


TABLE 
Tabs  at:  5.4' 


3  —  DEMO  STYLE 
(right  flush,  leader 


NOTE:  Recall  that  the  discussion  of  tables  of  contents  in  Chapter  37  discussed  how 
to  make  leader  characters  print  every  other  space  instead  of  every  space. 


Lines  and  Borders 

You  can  create  lines  above,  below,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left  of  a  table  with  the  For¬ 
mat  Border  command.  If  the  lines  are  horizontal — above  or  below  the  table — you  can 
control  their  length  by  specifying  appropriate  left  and  right  paragraph  indents  with 
the  Format  Paragraph  command,  as  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Numerals: 

Arabic  Roman 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


i 

ii 

iii 

iv 

v 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 

x 


WV\AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/WVV\AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/ 


In  this  simple  table,  set  up  for  a  printable  line  of  6  inches  (that  is,  1.25-inch  left  and 
right  margins  on  a  page  8.5  inches  wide),  the  headings  Arabic  and  Roman — the  core  of 
this  example — are  created  with  a  single-spaced,  left-aligned  paragraph  with  2-inch 
left  and  right  indents.  The  lines  above  and  below  these  headings  are  borders  created 
above  and  below  the  paragraph  with  the  Format  Border  command.  The  remaining 
lines  of  text  in  the  table  are  separate  paragraphs,  each  with  2-inch  left  and  right  in¬ 
dents.  Headings  are  aligned  with  a  left-aligned  tab  stop  at  2  inches  (even  with  the  left 
indent)  and  a  right-aligned  tab  stop  at  4  inches  (even  with  the  right  indent).  Columns 
are  aligned  with  right-aligned  tab  stops  at  2.4  and  3.9  inches. 

By  changing  paragraph  indents  and  the  positions  of  the  right-aligned  tab  stops, 
you  can  move  this  table  to  the  left: 


Numerals: 

Arabic  Roman 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


i 

ii 

iii 

iv 

v 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 

x 


NAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/VWVWWVWWv 
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(Left  indent  0  inch,  right  indent  4  inches,  right-aligned  tab  stops  at  0.4, 1.9,  and  2  inches.) 
Or  you  can  move  it  to  the  right: 


Numerals: 

Arabic  Roman 

 — 

2  ii 

3  iii 

4  iv 

5  v 

6  vi 

7  vii 

8  viii 

9  ix 

10  x 

WsAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/V\AAAAAAAAAAA/V\AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/ 

(Left  indent  4  inches,  right  indent  0  inch,  right-aligned  tab  stops  at  4.4, 5.9,  and  6  inches.) 

Another  way  to  create  horizontal  lines  on  a  page  is  to  format  a  tab  stop  that  has  the 
underline  leader  character  and  then  press  the  Tab  key  to  create  the  line.  The  line  starts 
at  the  left  side  of  the  paper  (indented  as  far  as  the  paragraph)  and  continues  across  the 
page  to  the  right  until  it  encounters  the  tab  stop  that  is  formatted  with  the  underline 
leader.  This  technique  is  useful  when  you  want  to  use  horizontal  rules  inside  a  table. 

Sometimes — for  example,  when  you  are  preparing  a  financial  statement — you 
might  want  a  line  to  start  at  some  point  other  than  the  left  side  of  the  page.  This  is 
easily  accomplished.  Format  a  tab  stop  where  you  want  the  line  to  start,  but  do  not 
give  this  tab  stop  any  leader  character.  Format  the  other  tab  stop  at  the  point  on  the 
right  where  you  want  the  line  to  end,  and  give  this  stop  an  underline  leader  character. 
Then,  to  create  the  line,  press  the  Tab  key  once  to  move  the  selection  to  the  left-side  tab 
stop  and  then  press  it  again  to  move  to  the  second  tab  stop.  A  line  appears  between  the 
two  stops. 

You  can  use  both  the  Gallery's  Format  Border  and  Format  Tab  Set  commands  to 
set  up  styles  in  a  style  sheet  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  various  kinds  of  pre¬ 
defined  lines.  Because  the  length  and  horizontal  placement  of  such  lines  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  formatting  of  the  corresponding  style,  you  can  alter  the  line  simply  by 
entering  the  Gallery  and  changing  the  definition  of  the  style's  formatting. 

To  create  vertical  lines  within  a  table — perhaps  to  set  off  the  columns  within  it — 
use  vertical  tab  stops.  On  the  following  page,  for  example,  is  the  table  titled  New  home 
sales ,  this  time  with  vertical  lines  separating  the  columns. 
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Table  Is  New  home  sales 


Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

Under  $75,000 

12 

9 

22 

$75, 001-$100, 000 

17 

12 

13 

$100,001-$125,000 

15 

17 

19 

$125, 001-$150, 000 

9 

7 

10 

$150, 001-$175, 000 

3 

0 

8 

$175, 001-$200, 000 

0 

1 

4 

Over  $200,000 

2 

0 

3 

wXAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/ 

(For  the  sake  of  appearance,  the  columns  have  been  realigned  in  this  version  of  the 
table.  Headings  are  centered  tab  stops  at  2.7  inches,  4  inches,  and  5.3  inches;  numbers 
are  right-aligned  tab  stops  at  2.8  inches,  4.1  inches,  and  5.4  inches;  vertical  lines  are 
drawn  with  vertical  tab  stops  at  2  inches,  3.3  inches,  4.6  inches,  and  5.9  inches.) 

For  additional  information  on  lines,  borders,  and  boxes,  see  chapters  35  and  39. 
Also,  Chapter  30  contains  a  macro  that  can  make  line  drawing  easier. 

Macros  for  Setting  Tabs  and  Creating  Tables 

Version  4.0  of  Word  comes  with  three  macros  that  help  you  set  up  tables,  and  ver¬ 
sion  5.0  comes  with  four  such  macros.  The  macros  are  in  the  file  MACRO.GLY  on  the 
Utilities  disk,  and  they  let  you  more  easily  set  tab  stops  at  the  positions  you  specify. 

The  macros  are  named  table. mac,  tabs. mac,  tabsl.mac  and,  for  5.0,  tabs3.mac.  They  can  be 
useful,  but  bear  in  mind  that  you  must  still  do  the  work  of  deciding  where  you  want 
table  columns  to  appear  and  what  type  of  alignment  they  should  have.  Briefly,  this  is 
what  the  macros  do: 

♦  table.mac  sets  as  many  tab  stops  as  will  fit  on  the  printable  line.  When  you  press 
Ctrl-TT  to  run  the  macro,  it  asks  you  for  the  position  of  the  first  tab  stop,  in  in¬ 
ches,  and  then  asks  how  far  apart  you  want  the  tabs  to  be  set.  The  macro  sets 
left-aligned  tab  stops,  beginning  at  the  location  you  specified  for  the  first  and 
extending  across  the  page  to  the  right  margin  or  to  the  right  paragraph  indent. 
Preexisting  tab  stops  remain  in  effect. 

♦  tabs.mac  gives  you  more  flexibility  than  table.mac.  When  you  press  Ctrl-Tl  (the 
number  one,  not  the  letter  L)  to  run  the  macro,  it  prompts  for  the  position  and 
alignment  of  a  tab  stop,  in  characters.  The  macro  repeats  this  question,  setting  a 
tab  stop  for  each  set  of  answers  you  give,  until  you  type  0  to  end  the  macro.  As 
with  table.mac,  the  tab  stops  are  added  to  any  existing  ones  in  the  paragraph(s). 
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♦  tabsZ.mac  is  a  hybrid  between  table. mac  and  tabs. mac.  When  you  press  Ctrl-T2  to 
run  the  macro,  it  first  asks  how  many  columns  you  want  in  your  table.  Next  it 
asks  where  you  want  the  first  column  to  be  positioned  and  then  asks  for  the 
type  of  alignment  you  want.  The  macro  sets  the  tabs  accordingly.  Like  table.mac , 
this  macro  spaces  tabs  equally  across  the  printable  page  and  lets  you  specify  the 
type  of  alignment  you  want.  It  gives  all  tab  stops  the  same  type  of  alignment  (no 
mixing  left,  right,  and  decimal,  for  example). 

♦  tabs3.mac  is  by  far  the  most  impressive  of  the  table  macros  that  come  with  Word, 
partly  because  it  takes  good  advantage  of  the  improvements  in  Word  5.0's 
macro  language.  When  you  press  Ctrl-T3,  the  macro  asks  how  many  columns 
you  want  and  whether  you  want  to  specify  the  widths  for  these  columns  by  en¬ 
tering  a  number  of  inches  or  by  typing  your  longest  entries  for  each  and  letting 
Word  compute  widths.  It  asks  you  for  information  about  each  column  in  turn. 
The  macro  produces  a  boxed  table,  complete  with  vertical  rules  between 
columns. 

These  macros  don't  handle  errors  well,  and  with  the  exception  of  tabs3.mac,  they 
don't  give  you  much  flexibility.  However,  if  used  carefully  they  meet  simple  needs. 

You  might  want  to  embellish  one  of  these  macros,  or  write  your  own  macro  for 
creating  tables.  The  potential  for  building  in  additional  features  is  great. 

COLUMN  MANIPULATION 

Word  lets  you  select  columns  of  text  or  numbers — actually  rectangles  of  any 
size — and  move  them,  delete  them,  format  them,  or  perform  calculations  on  the  num¬ 
bers  contained  within  them.  This  feature  is  called  column  manipulation ,  and  a  simple 
demonstration  shows  its  usefulness. 

We'll  make  a  three-column  table  showing  the  daily  and  Sunday  circulations  of 
nine  major  U.S.  newspapers.  We'll  use  a  style  sheet,  and  it  need  have  only  one  style,  to 
which  we've  assigned  the  arbitrary  key  code  NC: 

11  NC  Paragraph  1  NEUSPAPER  CIRCULATION  PAPER  II 

Pica  (modern  a)  12.  Flush  left.  Tabs  at:  2.6”  (left  flush,  leader  j 
dots),  4.2”  (right  flush),  5.S”  (right  flush). 

(It  is  not  vital  that  you  understand  style  sheets  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  col¬ 
umns.  The  style  is  reproduced  for  those  trying  to  learn  how  to  create  styles  for  tables. 
Note  that  the  style  could  have  had  the  paragraph  field  keep  follow  set  to  Yes ,  ensuring 
that  any  table  formatted  with  it  would  never  split  across  more  than  one  page.) 
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With  the  assistance  of  the  style,  let's  type  the  following  table: 

=  R[ . 1 . 2 - .L-  •  -3 . 4-R . 5 . Rh 


NC 

NC 

Newspaper 

Daily 

Sunday 

NC 

Boston  Globe  . 

510,261 

793,151 

NC 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

762,882 

1,145,387 

NC 

Denver  Post  . 

244,953 

356,986 

NC 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  ... 

113,608 

200,462 

NC 

Los  Angeles  Tines  . 

1,057,536 

1,321,244 

NC 

New  Vork  Tines  . 

737,193 

1,593,107 

NC 

S.F.  Chronicle  . 

539,450 

706,150 

NC 

Seattle  Tines  . 

226,038 

473,155 

NC 

Washington  Post  . 

768,288 

1,042,821 

If  you're  following  along  at  your  computer,  using  this  as  a  tutorial,  press  the 
Spacebar  once  and  the  Tab  key  twice  after  the  name  of  each  newspaper — one  tab 
for  the  leader  character  stop  (at  2.6  inches)  and  one  for  the  Daily  column  stop  (at  4.2 
inches).  After  typing  the  daily  circulation  figure,  press  the  Tab  key  once  and  type 
the  Sunday  circulation  figure.  Press  Enter  at  the  end  of  each  line. 

To  avoid  having  leader  characters  on  the  first  line  of  the  table  (after  the  word 
Newspaper ),  press  the  Spacebar  until  the  selection  reaches  the  2.6-inch  mark  on  the 
ruler.  (It  will  be  marked  by  an  L,  showing  a  left-aligned  tab  stop.)  These  Spacebar 
spaces  "use  up"  the  space  that  otherwise  would  be  filled  with  leader  characters.  (An 
alternative  approach  would  be  to  create  a  second  style  in  the  style  sheet,  intended  spe¬ 
cifically  for  formatting  the  first  line.  This  style  would  be  identical  to  the  other  one  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  would  not  have  the  tab  stop  at  2.6  inches.) 

With  the  table  complete,  we'll  set  the  Options  command's  show  non-printing 
symbols  field  to  All  (the  visible  field  to  Complete  prior  to  version  5.0)  so  that  tab  charac¬ 
ters  show  up  on  the  screen  (and  leader  characters  disappear  from  view).  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  see  the  precise  location  of  the  tab  characters  when  you  execute  the  next  steps. 

Tab  characters  are  displayed  as  small  right-facing  arrows.  Spacebar  spaces  are  dis¬ 
played  as  small  dots,  and  you  can  see  these  dots  between  words  and  after  the  word 
Newspaper  in  the  following  example.  (Recall  that  you  typed  Spacebar  spaces  after  the 
word  Newspaper  to  keep  leader  characters  from  appearing  there.) 


= 

R[ . 1 . 2  ■  •  •  ■ 

.L-  ■ 

■3 . 4-R-  ■  •  ■ 

■  ■  -5 . R] - =  — — j 

NC 

NC 

Newspaper . 

*11 

Dai  lyjjj 

Sunday*!! 

NC 

Boston  Globe  -  + 

-» 

510,261+ 

793, 151*11 

NC 

Chicago  •  Tribune  -  + 

-» 

762,882+ 

1,145,387*11 

NC 

Denver  Post  -  + 

-*• 

244,953+ 

356, 986*11 

NC 

Honolulu  Star-Bu  1 1  et  i n  -  + 

113,608+ 

200,462*11 

NC 

Los  -  Angeles  ■  T  ines  •  + 

1,057,536+ 

1,321,244*11 

NC 

New  •  Vork  T  ines  + 

737,193+ 

1,593,107*11 

NC 

S.F.  -Chronicle -  + 

539,450+ 

706, 150<TI 

NC 

Seattle  -  Tines -  + 

226,038+ 

473,155*11 

NC 

Washington  •  Post  - + 

768,288+ 

1,042,821*11 

Observe  that  the  tab  character  immediately  following  the  word  Daily ,  on  the  top 
line,  is  selected.  Normally,  when  you  select  a  tab  character,  the  highlight  extends  from 
the  location  of  the  actual  character  (the  arrow)  to  the  right  until  it  reaches  any  other 
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character.  But  it  becomes  a  single-character  selection  as  soon  as  you  turn  on  the  Col¬ 
umn  Selection  mode  by  holding  down  the  Shift  key  and  pressing  F6.  When  the  Col¬ 
umn  Selection  mode  is  on,  the  selection  is  reduced  in  size  to  a  single  character,  the 
letters  CS  appear  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  screen,  and  you  are  ready  to  make  a  rectan¬ 
gular  selection.  This  is  the  situation  illustrated  on  the  previous  page.  The  single 
selected  character,  in  this  case  the  tab  character,  will  be  one  corner  of  what  you  select. 

Press  the  Down  and  Right  direction  keys  (or  move  the  mouse),  extending  the  selec¬ 
tion  until  it  reaches  the  character  just  to  the  left  of  the  last  paragraph  mark  on  the 
screen.  As  you  can  see  below,  we've  selected  a  rectangle:  a  column  of  numbers  and  the 
tab  characters  (right-facing  arrows)  that  precede  them. 


NC 

R[ . 1 . 2  •  ■  ■  ■ 

Neuspaper . 

.L-  ■ 

•3 . 4- 

Daily 

Sunday 

R] 

U  : 

NC 

NC 

Boston  Globe 

510,261 

-> 

793,151 

U 

NC 

Chicago  Tr ibune • -*• 

-* 

762,882 

1,145,387 

H 

NC 

Denver  Post  •-» 

244,953 

-> 

356,986 

U 

NC 

Honolulu  -Star-Bul  let  in-  ■* 

113,688 

-> 

200,462 

H 

NC 

Los -Angeles  -  Tines 

1,057,536 

-» 

1,321,244 

11 

NC 

New  •  Vork  -  T  ines  - 

737,193 

■* 

1,593,107 

SI 

NC 

S .F .  Chronicle 

539,450 

706,150 

u 

NC 

Seattle  -Tines 

226,038 

-» 

473 ; 155 

qi 

NC 

Washington  -  Post  -  •* 

768,288 

1,042,821 

qi 

As  an  aside,  if  you  were  to  press  the  F2  key  now.  Word  would  add  all  the  numbers 
that  are  selected  and  put  the  sum  in  the  scrap.  In  this  case,  the  sum  would  be  7,632,463, 
the  combined  Sunday  circulations  of  the  nine  newspapers.  You  could  insert  the  sum 
from  the  scrap  anywhere  into  the  document  if  you  wanted.  (See  the  end  of  Chapter  14, 
"The  Scrap  and  Glossary  Commands:  Copy,  Delete,  and  Insert.") 

But  instead  of  adding  the  numbers  in  the  selected  column  with  the  F2  key,  let's 
delete  the  column  entirely. 

Press  the  Del  key  or  choose  the  Delete  command.  Word  removes  the  selection  to 
the  scrap.  Observe  that  the  scrap  contains  a  little  box.  This  indicates  the  ends  of  lines, 
reminding  you  at  a  glance  that  the  scrap  contains  a  column  selection. 

Pgl  Co43  -OSunda. . . ,821«>  ?  Microsoft  Word 

To  insert  the  column  from  the  scrap  back  into  the  document  at  a  different  location, 
press  the  Ins  key.  This  is  similar  to  the  way  you  move  text  conventionally  with  the  Del 
and  Ins  keys  (or  the  Delete  and  Insert  commands). 

Before  inserting  the  selected  column  back  into  the  document,  we  must  select  the 
point  where  we  want  it  to  reappear.  We  do  this  by  selecting  the  character  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  where  we  want  the  upper-left  corner  of  the  column  to  be  positioned. 

In  this  case,  let's  select  the  tab  character  preceding  the  word  Daily. 
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= 

R[ . 1 . 2  •  •  ■  ■ 

.L- 

■3 . 4-R 

NC 

Newspaper 

HB)a  i  ly^ 

NC 

*n 

NC 

Boston  -  Globe 

-> 

510.261T1 

NC 

Chicago  Tribune 

762,882*11 

NC 

Denver  -  Post  •-» 

-* 

244,953*11 

NC 

Honolulu  -Star-Bul  let  in 

113,608*11 

NC 

Los  -  Ange  les  T  imes  - -> 

1,057,536*11 

NC 

New -York  Tines 

737,193*11 

NC 

S.F.  -  Chronicle  --*■ 

539,450*11 

NC 

Seattle  Times  -■* 

-» 

226,038*11 

NC 

Washington  Post  -* 

768,288*11 

The  highlight  is  elongated,  stretching  from  the  tab  character's  arrow  all  the  way  to 
the  word  Daily.  If  Column  Selection  mode  were  still  on,  only  the  arrow  would  be  high¬ 
lighted.  (The  Column  Selection  mode,  which  you  turn  on  with  Shift-F6,  turns  itself  off 
automatically  after  certain  commands  are  executed.  This  is  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
the  normal  Extend  Selection  mode,  which  you  turn  on  with  F6,  turns  itself  off.  Alter¬ 
natively,  you  can  turn  either  mode  off  manually  by  pressing  the  same  key  or  keys  that 
turned  it  on.) 

The  next  step  is  to  insert  the  column  back  into  the  document  by  pressing  the  Ins 
key.  When  that  is  done,  set  the  Options  command's  show  non-printing  symbols  field 
back  to  None ,  and  the  document  looks  much  as  it  did  when  you  started,  except  that  the 
two  columns  of  numbers  have  exchanged  positions. 


=  R[ . 1 . 2- ■ • • .L-  ■  *3 . 4  -R . 5 . RL 

NC  Newspaper  Sunday  Daily 


NC 

NC  Boston  Globe  . 

NC  Chicago  Tribune  . 

NC  Denver  Post  . 

NC  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  ... 

NC  Los  Angeles  Tines  . 

NC  New  York  Tines  . 

NC  S.F.  Chronicle  . 

NC  Seattle  Tines  . 

NC  Washington  Post  . 


793,151 

510,261 

1,145,387 

762,882 

356,986 

244,953 

200,462 

113,608 

1,321,244 

1,057,536 

1,593,107 

737,193 

706,150 

539,450 

473,155 

226,038 

1,042,821 

768,288 

Some  points  to  keep  in  mind  about  column  manipulation: 

♦  When  moving  a  column,  include  a  set  of  tab  characters  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  column  of  numbers  (or  text)  you  want.  If  you  select  and  delete  only  the 
numbers,  you'll  leave  behind  an  extra  set  of  tab  characters  that  will  probably 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  document.  Furthermore,  if  you  leave  the  tab  charac¬ 
ters  behind,  you'll  miss  their  effect  when  you  insert  the  selection  back  into  the 
document  somewhere  else. 

♦  You  can  generate  a  column  of  tab  characters  by  selecting  the  column  in  which 
you  want  the  characters  to  appear  (with  Shift-F6)  and  pressing  the  Tab  key.  This 
technique  is  handy,  particularly  when  you  want  to  add  a  tab  character  to  the 
end  of  each  line  of  a  table  in  preparation  for  moving  the  last  column  of  the  table 
to  a  new  location. 
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♦  By  selecting  a  column  and  using  the  Library  Autosort  command,  you  can 
rearrange  the  order  of  the  lines  in  a  table.  For  detailed  instructions  and  a 
tutorial,  refer  to  the  Library  Autosort  command  in  Chapter  18,  "The  Family  of 
Library  Commands." 

♦  Column  selection  is  impossible  when  Word  is  in  outline  view.  This  safety  mea¬ 
sure  protects  you  from  the  havoc  you  could  wreak  on  a  document  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  were  in  outline  form  with  subheadings  or  text  collapsed  from  view 
and  you  deleted  a  column.  You  would  mistakenly  delete  all  kinds  of  things  you 
couldn't  even  see,  and  you  wouldn't  discover  the  damage  until  you  returned  to 
document  view  by  pressing  Shift-F2. 

♦  Sometimes  you  might  want  to  insert  a  column  in  such  a  way  that  its  upper-left 
corner  appears  on  the  screen  as  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  highlighted  bar  to 
the  right  of  a  tab  character.  To  do  this,  select  the  first  character  to  the  right  of  the 
highlighted  bar,  press  Shift-F6,  and  press  the  Left  direction  key  until  the  spot  is 
highlighted.  Now  press  Ins.  (This  works  because  Word  inserts  at  the  beginning 
of  any  selection.) 

♦  If  all  the  lines  in  a  column  don't  fit  neatly  into  a  rectangle,  it  probably  means 
the  tab  stop  is  center-aligned  or  decimal-aligned.  If  all  else  fails,  you  can  tempo¬ 
rarily  change  the  alignment  of  the  tab  stop — by  using  the  Format  Tab  Set  com¬ 
mand  or,  if  you  are  using  a  style  sheet,  by  entering  the  Gallery  and  temporarily 
changing  the  tab  formatting  of  the  relevant  style(s). 

♦  When  a  column  is  selected,  you  can  copy  it  to  the  scrap  but  not  to  the  glossary. 
As  soon  as  you  press  Esc  C  to  choose  the  Copy  command,  the  selected  text  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  scrap  and  the  selection  is  reduced  to  a  single  character.  This  can  be 
disconcerting  if  you're  in  the  habit  of  copying  to  the  scrap  by  pressing  Esc  C  and 
Enter.  Pressing  Enter  adds  a  paragraph  mark  to  your  document  in  this  case. 

♦  Don't  forget  the  Undo  command.  If  you  insert  the  column  into  a  place  that  isn't 
quite  right,  use  the  Undo  command  right  away  and  try  inserting  the  column  at  a 
different  location. 


SIDE-BY-SIDE  PARAGRAPHS 

One  question  posed  by  users  of  Word  is:  "Flow  do  I  get  a  page  that  has  both 
single-column  and  double-column  (or  triple-column)  text  on  it  at  the  same  time?" 

Another  question  is:  "How  can  I  juxtapose  text  so  that  related  paragraphs  appear 
next  to  each  other  instead  of  one  after  the  other?" 

Still  another  is:  "How  can  I  have  multiline  side  heads  in  the  margins  of  my 
document?" 

Word  has  always  been  able  to  print  "snaking  columns,"  in  which  a  whole  page  or 
several  pages  are  formatted  to  print  in  multiple  columns,  like  a  newspaper  article.  But 
this  capability,  which  is  controlled  through  Word's  division  formatting  and  has  be¬ 
come  much  more  powerful  beginning  with  version  5.0,  wasn't  designed  to  let  you 
specify  exactly  which  paragraphs  should  print  adjacent  to  each  other. 
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There  are  other  ways  to  work  with  side-by-side  text.  From  version  3.0  onward,  a 
field  in  the  Format  Paragraph  command  is  called  side  by  side ,  and  when  you  set  this  to 
Yes  for  a  series  of  two  or  more  paragraphs,  you  open  the  door  to  various  possibilities. 
Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  have  additional  options  opened  by  the  Format  posi¬ 
tion  command.  These  possibilities  are  touched  on  later  in  this  chapter  and  are  covered 
in  considerable  depth  in  the  next  chapter.  For  now,  let's  examine  side-by-side 
paragraphs. 


From  version  3.0  onward,  a 
field  in  the  Format 
Paragraph  command  is  called 
side  by  side. 


Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
you  have  additional  options 
opened  by  the  Format 
position  command. 


On  the  Word  5.0  screen,  the  above  passage  looks  like  this: 


LS  From  version  3.0  onward j  a 
field  in  the  Format 
Paragraph  command  is  called 
side  by  side. 


Beginning  with  version  5.0, 
you  have  additional  options 
opened  by  the  Format 
pOsition  command. 


In  this  example  of  side-by-side  paragraphs,  the  first  paragraph  (marked  in  the 
style  bar  with  the  key  code  LS)  is  indented  from  the  right  so  that  it  prints  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page.  The  second  paragraph  (marked  in  the  style  bar  with  the  key  code  RO) 
is  indented  from  the  left  so  that  it  prints  on  the  right  side  of  the  page.  The  key  codes  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  two  paragraphs  were  formatted  with  styles  from  a  style  sheet.  These 
are  the  two  styles  (LS  and  RO),  plus  one  more  (RS): 


46 

47 

48 


LS  Paragraph  46 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left. 
Place  side  by  side. 

RS  Paragraph  47 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left, 
R0  Paragraph  48 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left, 
side  by  side. 


LEFT  SIDE  OF  SIDE-BV-SIDE 
right  indent  3.3”,  space  before  1  li. 

RIGHT  SIDE  OF  SIDE-BV-SIDE 
Left  indent  3.3".  Place  side  by  side. 

RIGHT  SIDE  OF  S-B-S  (w/OPEN) 
Left  indent  3.3",  space  before  1  li.  Place 


NOTE:  If  you  are  using  a  version  of  Word  earlier  than  5.0,  you  need  to  use  the  RS 
style  (or  similar  formatting)  rather  than  the  RO  style  (or  similar  formatting)  because  of 
a  difference  in  the  way  earlier  versions  of  Word  treat  the  top  paragraph  in  columns 
other  than  the  leftmost  one.  With  any  version  of  Word,  you  use  the  LS  style  (or  similar 
formatting)  for  all  left-side  paragraphs.  Beginning  with  version  5.0,  you  use  RO  (or 
similar  formatting)  for  all  right-side  paragraphs.  But  with  earlier  versions,  you  use  RS 
for  the  first  right-side  paragraph  and  then  RO  for  all  subsequent  right-side  paragraphs. 
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These  styles  are  meant  for  use  in  documents  that  use  Word's  default  page  width  of 
6  inches  (paper  8.5  inches  wide,  less  1.25-inch  margins  on  left  and  right  sides).  These 
styles  are  parts  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  style  sheets  created  for  Word  and  de¬ 
scribed  fully  in  the  book  I  coauthored  with  JoAnne  Woodcock,  Microsoft  Word  Style 
Sheets  (Microsoft  Press). 

You  could  use  the  Format  Paragraph  command  to  format  paragraphs  for  side-by- 
side  printing  (see  the  following  discussion),  but  using  styles  is  easier  by  far.  With  one 
style  of  your  style  sheet  dedicated  to  each  position  on  the  page  at  which  you  want 
side-by-side  paragraphs  to  appear,  you  format  any  paragraph  for  proper  placement 
simply  by  selecting  it  and  typing  the  corresponding  key  code.  The  style  takes  care  of 
all  details,  including  the  appropriate  indentations  and  the  side-by-side  feature. 

Notice  that  the  LS  (left  side)  paragraph  style  has  a  right-side  indentation  of  3.3 
inches.  This  forces  the  paragraph  to  be  printed  only  on  the  left,  in  a  column  width  of 
2.7  inches  (6  inches  minus  the  3.3-inch  right-side  indent).  Note  also  that  the  side-by-side 
feature  is  in  effect,  making  any  paragraph  formatted  with  this  style  eligible  to  be 
printed  beside  another  paragraph.  (Activating  the  side-by-side  feature  is  important, 
but  it  is  easy  to  forget  when  you're  not  using  a  style  sheet.  Remember  to  specify  it; 
otherwise,  you  might  find  perfectly  formatted  paragraphs  being  printed  one  below 
another,  instead  of  next  to  one  another  as  you  expected.) 

If  you  weren't  using  a  style  to  format  a  left-side  paragraph,  you  could  obtain  the 
same  formatting  by  selecting  a  paragraph  and  filling  in  the  fields  of  the  Format  Para¬ 
graph  command  this  way: 

FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  0"  first  line:  0"  right  indent:  3.3" 

line  spacing:  1  1 i  space  before:  1  li  space  after:  0  li 

keep  together:  Ves(No)  keep  follow:  Ves(No)  side  by  side:(Ves)No 


Notice  that  the  RO  (right  side,  open  spacing)  paragraph  style  has  a  left-side  inden¬ 
tation  of  3.3  inches,  which  forces  the  paragraph  to  be  printed  in  a  width  of  2.7  inches  on 
the  right  side  of  the  page.  It  also  has  the  side-by-side  feature  turned  on.  The  formatting 
looks  like  this  when  expressed  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command: 

FORMAT  PARAGRAPH  alignment:  ilfgita  Centered  Right  Justified 

left  indent:  3.3"  first  line:  0"  right  indent:  0" 

line  spacing:  1  li  space  before:  1  li  space  after :  0  li 

keep  together:  Ves(No)  keep  follow:  Ves(No)  side  by  side:(Ves)No 


Although  the  example  shows  only  two  paragraphs  side  by  side.  Word  can  jux¬ 
tapose  any  number  of  them,  provided  each  has  side  by  side  set  to  Yes  and  is  indented 
from  the  right  and  left  margins  in  such  a  way  that  it  doesn't  occupy  the  same  space  as 
another  paragraph. 

As  a  practical  matter,  columns  get  pretty  narrow  when  you  place  more  than  three 
side  by  side  on  a  letter-size  page.  But  five  or  even  more  columns  are  feasible  when  you 
choose  a  small  enough  type  font,  use  wide  paper,  or  use  letter-size  paper  printed  side¬ 
ways  (as  is  possible  with  the  landscape  mode  of  a  laser  printer,  for  instance). 
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To  increase  the  average  number  of  characters  that  print  on  a  line  in  a  narrow  col¬ 
umn,  you  might  want  to  use  the  Library  Hyphenate  command.  Allowing  words  to 
break  from  one  line  to  another  at  syllabic  divisions  often  improves  the  appearance  of 
short  lines  by  filling  them  out  more  fully. 

The  Rules  Word  Follows 

So  far  you've  learned  enough  to  use  side-by-side  paragraphs,  but  perhaps  not 
without  occasional  confusion.  You  can  gain  insight  by  understanding  the  rules  Word 
follows  when  it  prints  paragraphs  that  are  formatted  to  be  side  by  side.  When  you 
grasp  these  rules,  you  can  predict  what  Word  will  do.  Understanding  how  Word 
"thinks"  removes  any  mystery — and  mystery,  nice  as  it  might  be  in  other  realms,  is 
the  enemy  when  it  comes  to  word  processing. 

These  are  the  rules  Word  follows: 

1.  When  Word  encounters  the  first  paragraph  marked  for  side-by-side  printing,  it 
considers  it  the  beginning  of  a  cluster  of  paragraphs  that  are  to  be  printed  in  jux¬ 
taposition  to  each  other. 

2.  Word  examines  the  succeeding  paragraphs,  looking  for  the  last  one  in  the  clus¬ 
ter.  The  cluster  ends  when: 

— Word  encounters  the  last  paragraph  marked  to  be  printed  side  by  side,  or 
— It  reaches  a  paragraph  that  has  a  left  indent  less  than  that  of  the  side-by-side 
paragraph  that  came  before  it,  or 

— It  reaches  the  31st  successive  paragraph  marked  to  be  printed  side  by  side. 

3.  Word  draws  an  imaginary  line  across  the  page  at  the  location  of  the  first  line 
that  is  available  for  printing  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  cluster. 
This  line  is  the  ceiling  for  the  cluster,  and  Word  uses  it  as  the  vertical  starting 
point  for  printing  any  side-by-side  paragraphs  that  are  formatted  to  appear  to 
the  right  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the  cluster.  (Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  a  blank  line  if  the  first  paragraph  of  the  cluster  is  formatted  with  a  space 
before  setting  other  than  0.  Earlier  versions  of  Word  used  the  first  printed  line  of 
the  first  paragraph  as  the  ceiling  for  the  cluster.  This  explains  why  earlier  ver¬ 
sions  needed  the  RS  rather  than  the  RO  style  in  the  earlier  example  of  side-by- 
side  formatting.) 

4.  Word  checks  to  see  if  the  whole  cluster  will  fit  on  the  remainder  of  the  page 
presently  being  printed.  If  not.  Word  begins  a  new  page  to  start  printing  the 
cluster's  paragraphs. 

5.  Word  prints  the  first  paragraph. 

6.  Word  looks  at  the  second  paragraph.  If  the  paragraph  is  indented  so  that  it  will 
fit  on  the  page  to  the  right  of  the  first  paragraph.  Word  prints  the  paragraph 
there,  pressed  up  against  the  ceiling.  If  the  second  paragraph  won't  fit  to  the 
right  of  the  first  paragraph  (because  it  tries  to  occupy  some  of  the  same  space  as 
the  first  paragraph).  Word  prints  it  below  the  first  paragraph. 
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7.  Word  continues  in  this  fashion.  Each  paragraph  is  given  horizontal  placement 
according  to  its  indentation  from  the  left  and  right  page  margins,  and  each  is 
printed  as  high  on  the  page  (as  close  to  the  cluster's  ceiling)  as  possible. 

8.  When  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  cluster.  Word  resumes  printing  normal  para¬ 
graphs  or,  if  the  next  paragraph  is  marked  to  be  printed  side  by  side.  Word 
starts  a  new  cluster  and  begins  the  process  over  again. 

NOTE:  If  a  cluster  of  paragraphs  is  too  large  to  fit  on  a  single  page.  Word  isn't  sure 
how  you  want  the  paragraphs  aligned.  So  it  gives  up,  basically,  and  prints  one  column 
to  a  page.  Take  this  as  a  signal  to  break  the  cluster  into  smaller  pieces  before  printing 
it  again. 

Now  that  you  know  the  rules,  let's  consider  some  typical  uses  for  side-by-side 
paragraphs — and  see  a  few  ways  to  achieve  the  effects  we  want. 

Tables  and  Scripts 

Perhaps  the  most  common  use  for  side-by-side  paragraphs  is  to  create  a  table  or 
script  in  which  related  paragraphs  appear  next  to  each  other. 

For  instance,  if  you're  a  financial  consultant  you  might  produce  a  newsletter  that 
compares  investment  opportunities  point  by  point  in  two  or  more  columns.  This  is 
easy  to  do,  either  with  the  Format  pOsition  command  or  with  side-by-side  paragraph 
formatting  (especially  if  you  use  a  style  sheet  to  handle  paragraph  indentation). 

With  side-by-side  paragraphs 

The  paragraphs  in  a  cluster  will  print  next  to  each  other,  lined  up  against  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Each  time  Word  encounters  a  paragraph  formatted  to  have  less  left-side  indenta¬ 
tion  than  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  starts  a  new  cluster.  In  this  way,  you  control 
which  paragraphs  print  in  direct  juxtaposition. 

Imagine  that  you  want  to  print  three  side-by-side  paragraphs  about  each  of  four 
investment  opportunities.  This  forms  a  grid  of  twelve  paragraphs,  three  wide  and  four 
deep.  You  would  mark  each  paragraph  for  side-by-side  printing  and  use  different  in¬ 
dentations  for  the  paragraphs  in  each  column.  The  illustration  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  first  two  clusters  (rows).  The  page  margins  are  6  inches  apart,  each  of  the 
three  columns  is  1.8  inches  wide,  and  there  is  a  0.3-inch  gutter  between  columns. 

Word  starts  a  new  cluster  for  each  row  because  the  first  paragraph  of  each  row 
has  a  smaller  left  indent  than  the  paragraph  that  preceded  it.  For  example.  Paragraph 
No.  4  has  a  left  indent  of  0",  and  the  paragraph  preceding  it.  No.  3,  has  a  left  indent  of 
4.2".  (The  possible  exception  is  Paragraph  No.  1,  which  might  not  have  a  smaller  left  in¬ 
dent  than  the  paragraph  before  it.  Presumably,  the  paragraph  before  it  is  not  marked 
for  side-by-side  printing.) 

You  can  also  print  two  or  more  successive  paragraphs  in  the  same  column  by 
keeping  indentations  the  same  for  each.  In  the  illustration,  for  example,  Paragraph 
No.  6  would  have  printed  below  Paragraph  No.  5  if  the  indentations  for  the  two  had 
been  the  same.  The  same  side-by-side  techniques  can  be  used  to  create  those  kinds  of 
scripts,  such  as  radio  scripts,  that  require  blocks  of  type  to  be  beside  each  other. 
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4-  1.25”  ->)◄ -  6”  of  printable  width 

left 

margin 

H —  i.8"  — —  i.8"  — H-3' 


-+H- 


1.8" 


1.25”  - 
right 
margin 


—  ceiling  of  first  cluster 

Paragraph  Paragraph  Paragraph 

No.  4  No.  5  No.  6 


—  ceiling  of  second  cluster 

(positioned  below  the  longest  paragraph  of  the  previous  cluster) 

Paragraphs  in  this  column 
are  formatted  with  a  0"  left 
indent  and  a  4.2"  right  indent 

Paragraphs  in  this  column 
are  formatted  with  a  2.1"  left 
indent  and  a  2.1"  right  indent 


Paragraphs  in  this  column 
are  formatted  with  a  4.2"  left 
indent  and  a  0"  right  indent 


This  approach  is  one  answer  to  the  question:  "How  can  I  juxtapose  text  so  that  re¬ 
lated  paragraphs  appear  next  to  each  other  instead  of  one  after  the  other?"  Later  in  this 
chapter,  we'll  see  how  another  technique — absolute  positioning — could  accomplish 
much  the  same  result. 


Side  Heads 

Word's  capacity  for  side-by-side  printing  is  distinguished  by  its  flexibility.  Not 
only  can  text  print  in  any  number  of  columns  that  fit,  but  individual  columns  can  be 
of  different  widths.  Among  other  things,  this  means  that  Word  does  a  fine  job  with 
side  heads. 
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This  side  head  Side  heads  are  effective  in  certain  kinds  of 
publications,  including  newsletters.  The 
is  on  the  left  Microsoft  Word  manual  uses  them  extensively. 

Word's  ability  to  align  paragraphs  side  by 
side,  even  when  the  paragraphs  are  of  different 
widths,  makes  it  easy  to  use  side  heads. 


Side  heads  can  appear  on  either  side  of  a  page. 
Frequently,  side  heads  are  put  on  the  left  side 
of  even-numbered  pages  and  on  the  right  side  of 
odd-numbered  pages. 


This  side  head 
is  on  the  right 


The  above  example  is  composed  of  six  paragraphs,  all  but  one  of  which  had  side  by 
side  set  to  Yes.  It  was  printed  on  the  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  printer,  using  the  Z  font 
cartridge  and  the  printer  description  file  HPLASMS.PRD.  The  division  formatting  was 
set  so  that  the  page  had  6.5  inches  of  printable  width.  (To  achieve  this,  the  left  and 
right  margins  were  both  set  to  1  inch.) 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  document  is  the  sentence  This  side  head  is  on  the  left.  The 
character  formatting  is  Helv  14.  The  paragraph  formatting  has  a  5.1-inch  right  indent, 
line  spacing  is  set  to  1.5,  and  space  before  is  1. 

The  second  paragraph,  which  begins  Side  heads  are  effective,  has  a  left  indent  of  1.8 
inches,  to  make  room  for  the  side  head  to  the  left  of  it.  The  space  before  field  is  set  to  1  to 
more  or  less  match  the  vertical  spacing  of  the  left-side  paragraph.  In  versions  of  Word 
prior  to  5.0,  you  would  set  the  space  before  field  to  0  to  keep  the  top  of  the  paragraph  up 
against  the  ceiling  of  the  cluster. 

The  third  paragraph  (beginning  Word's  ability.. . .)  is  identical  in  format  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  one.  This  could  be  a  standard  paragraph  format  for  text  that  is  to  appear  to  the 
right  of  a  side  head.  This  paragraph  ends  the  first  cluster  because  the  next  paragraph 
has  a  smaller  left  indent. 

The  fourth  paragraph  has  no  printable  content.  It  is  a  paragraph  mark  placed  in 
the  document  solely  to  create  extra  blank  space  between  examples.  Significantly,  it  is 
not  formatted  to  print  side  by  side. 

The  fifth  paragraph  begins  Side  heads  can  appear  and  starts  the  second  cluster.  It  is 
placed  in  the  document  before  the  side  head  that  prints  to  the  right  of  it.  When  para¬ 
graphs  are  to  be  printed  side  by  side,  the  one  to  the  left  must  always  come  first  in  the 
document. 

The  paragraph  is  formatted  with  a  right  indent  of  1.8  inches,  to  make  room  for  the 
side  head,  and  a  space  before  setting  of  1  line. 

The  sixth  paragraph  is  the  side  head  that  says  This  side  head  is  on  the  right.  The  char¬ 
acter  formatting  is  Helv  14.  The  paragraph  formatting  has  a  5.1-inch  left  indent,  line 
spacing  is  set  to  1.5 ,  and  the  space  before  field  is  set  to  1  (unless  you're  using  Word  3.0  or 
4.0,  in  which  case  it  is  set  to  0). 
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Multiple  Columns 

If  you  want  to  print  a  document  with  multiple  columns,  and  it  doesn't  matter 
which  paragraphs  are  adjacent  to  each  other,  a  simple  solution  might  suffice.  The 
number  of  columns  field  of  the  Format  Division  Layout  command  lets  you  specify  any 
number  of  columns  on  a  page:  Simply  type  in  the  number,  and  Word  does  the  rest. 

In  versions  of  Word  through  4.0,  however,  there  is  a  drawback  to  the  number  of 
columns  method.  It  is  impossible  to  print  single-column  and  double-column  text  on 
the  same  page,  except  by  using  a  running-head  technique  that  requires  considerable 
patience. 

(What  is  this  running-head  technique?  Any  text  you  format  to  be  a  running  head 
at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  page  will  remain  one  column  wide,  even  if  the  division  for¬ 
matting  for  the  balance  of  the  page  calls  for  two  or  more  columns.  You  can  mix  single¬ 
column  and  multiple-column  text  in  a  rudimentary  way  by  including  such  things  as 
full-width  headlines  or  introductory  paragraphs  in  a  deep  running  head  at  the  top  of  a 
page.  Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  document  can  print  in  a  multiple-column  divi¬ 
sion  format.  For  this  to  work,  you  must  make  the  top  page  margin  of  the  division  large 
enough  to  accommodate  everything  you're  putting  in  the  running  head  because  run¬ 
ning  heads  print  in  the  margins.) 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  switching  the  number  of  columns  on  a  page  is  much 
simpler.  All  you  need  do  is  start  a  new  division  where  the  number  of  columns  changes 
and  set  the  division  break  field  of  this  division  to  Continuous.  Word  then  takes  care  not 
only  of  changing  the  number  of  columns  but  of  balancing  the  columns  above  the 
change  so  that  they  are  laid  out  attractively  on  the  page. 

In  addition,  you  can  force  a  column  break  wherever  you  want  one  by  pressing  Alt- 
Ctrl-Enter.  Word  displays  the  break  as  a  dotted  line  the  width  of  the  column  and  treats 
it  much  as  it  does  a  page  break  that  you  insert  by  pressing  Ctrl-Shift-Enter. 

Combining  the  Continuous  setting  of  the  Format  Division  Layout  command  with 
manual  division  breaks,  the  show  layout  setting  of  the  Options  command,  and,  of 
course,  the  Page  preView  command  gives  you  considerable  flexibility  in  designing 
and  setting  up  multiple-column  pages. 

But  what  if  you  don't  have  version  5.0  or  later?  If  your  layout  needs  are  fairly  com¬ 
plex,  the  added  flexibility  should  be  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  upgrading  your  ver¬ 
sion  of  Word.  If  you  sometimes  use  multiple-column  layouts  but  you  choose  not  to 
upgrade,  the  following  discussion  is  for  you. 

Side-by-side  columns 

Let's  say  you  have  several  paragraphs  you  want  printed  in  two  columns,  with  the 
first  half  of  the  text  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  and  the  second  half  on  the  right  side. 

The  basic  formatting  technique  is  to  give  the  first  half  a  wide  right  indent  and  the 

second  half  a  wide  left  indent,  and  to  mark  all  of  it  for  side-by-side  printing. 

Although  you  can  accomplish  this  with  the  Format  Paragraph  command,  a  style 
sheet  makes  it  easier.  When  you  use  the  side-by-side  feature  to  print  text  in  columns, 
some  experimenting  with  paragraph  layout  is  generally  needed  before  results  are 
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satisfactory.  A  style  sheet  lets  you  experiment  easily  because  you  can  switch  a  para¬ 
graph  from  right-side  printing  to  left-side  printing  at  the  touch  of  a  key  code. 

Let's  look  again  at  the  three  styles  you  were  introduced  to  earlier  in  the  chapter, 
when  you  were  formatting  side-by-side  paragraphs. 


46  LS  Paragraph  46 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left. 
Place  side  by  side. 

47  RS  Paragraph  47 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left, 

48  RO  Paragraph  48 

modern  b  12.  Flush  left, 
side  by  side. 


LEFT  SIDE  OF  SIDE-BY-SIDE 
right  indent  3.3",  space  before  1  li. 

RIGHT  SIDE  OF  SIDE-BY-SIDE 
Left  indent  3.3".  Place  side  by  side. 

RIGHT  SIDE  OF  S-B-S  (w/OPEN) 
Left  indent  3.3",  space  before  1  li.  Place 


Let's  use  these  three  styles — LS,  RS,  and  RO — to  put  paragraphs  into  a  two- 
column  format.  We'll  assume  you've  already  completed  writing  and  editing  your 
document  and  are  formatting  it  for  final  printing.  We'll  also  assume  that  none  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the  document  is  marked  side  by  side  to  begin  with.  This  is  important,  to 
avoid  confusing  results. 

NOTE:  You  don't  have  to  use  styles;  you  can  use  the  Format  Paragraph  command, 
instead,  to  set  left  and  right  indentations  and  adjust  the  side  by  side  field.  Nor  do  you 
have  to  use  exactly  the  indentation  shown  in  the  sample  styles.  If  your  page  width  is 
different,  if  you  want  more  or  less  space  between  columns,  or  if  you  want  more  than 
two  columns  on  the  page,  adjust  the  indentations  accordingly. 

This  procedure  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  book,  so  don't  be  discouraged  if 
the  steps  seem  demanding. 

Step  1.  While  the  whole  document  is  still  in  a  single  column,  use  the  Print  Repagi¬ 
nate  command  to  determine  where  page  breaks  would  occur  if  you  were  to  print  now. 
(A  page  break  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line  immediately  above  the  first  line  of  what 
will  be  a  new  page.  This  step  isn't  necessary  if  you're  using  the  automatic -repagination 
feature  introduced  in  Word  5.0.) 

Step  2.  Examine  the  page  on  which  you  want  to  switch  from  single  to  double  col¬ 
umns.  We'll  call  this  Page  A.  Consider  how  much  single-column  text  will  appear  at  the 
top  of  Page  A  (between  the  page-break  symbol  and  the  beginning  of  what  will  become 
double-column  text)  and  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  room  below  it  on  the  page  for 
all  of  the  two-column  text.  If  there  is  room,  matters  are  simplified  and  you  can  skip 
now  to  step  15. 

Step  3.  Assuming  that  there  isn't  room  for  all  of  the  two-column  text  at  the  bottom 
of  Page  A,  you  must  decide  whether  it's  acceptable  for  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  be 
blank.  When  a  cluster  of  paragraphs  won't  fit  on  a  single  page.  Word  doesn't  break  it 
into  pieces  and  print  it  across  more  than  one  page;  instead.  Word  prints  the  cluster  be¬ 
ginning  on  a  new  page.  In  other  words,  it  leaves  the  bottom  of  Page  A  blank  and  begins 
printing  the  side-by-side  material  on  what  we'll  call  Page  B.  If  the  blank  space  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  you,  skip  now  to  step  14. 
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The  initial  page 

The  way  to  fill  out  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  double-column  text  is  to  create  left¬ 
side  and  right-side  columns  that  are  exactly  the  proper  length. 

Step  4.  Select  the  first  paragraph  that  will  be  in  double-column  format  and  assign 
it  the  LS  style.  (Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  LS.)  If  you're  not  using  the  style  sheet, 
you  can  instead  choose  the  Format  Paragraph  command  and  specify  a  right  indent  of 
3.3 ",  a  space  before  of  1  line,  and  Yes  in  the  side  by  side  field.  The  paragraph  will  become 
narrow  and  will  appear  on  the  left  side  of  the  screen.  It  is  the  first  side-by-side  para¬ 
graph  of  the  cluster. 

Step  5.  If  necessary,  use  the  Print  Repaginate  command  to  check  the  current  loca¬ 
tion  of  page  breaks.  If  the  page-break  symbol  marking  the  top  of  the  next  page  is  below 
the  bottom  of  the  paragraph  you  just  reformatted,  continue  on  to  step  6.  But  if  the 
page-break  symbol  has  moved  up  to  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph,  skip  to  step  8. 

Step  6.  Select  the  next  paragraph  and  give  it  the  same  left-side  formatting  as  the 
previous  paragraph.  Do  this  by  using  the  LS  style  or  the  Format  Paragraph  command. 
(Hint:  Style  sheets  are  faster,  but  if  you're  not  using  them  you  can  still  copy  the  for¬ 
matting  from  one  paragraph  to  another.  See  the  tip  "Copying  formatting  with  the  key¬ 
board"  in  Chapter  24,  "Speed.") 

Step  7.  As  you  did  in  step  5,  use  the  Print  Repaginate  command.  If  the  page-break 
symbol  marking  the  beginning  of  the  next  page  remains  below  the  paragraph  you  just 
formatted,  repeat  step  6,  working  your  way  down  through  the  paragraphs  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  one  at  a  time  and  formatting  them  (with  the  LS  style)  to  appear  on  the  left  side  of 
the  page. 

At  some  point,  you'll  format  one  paragraph  too  many,  and  the  page-break  symbol 
will  move  back  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  the  first  side-by-side  paragraph. 
This  means  you've  asked  Word  to  print  a  column  too  long  for  the  current  page,  and 
Word  has  responded  by  moving  the  whole  column  to  the  next  page.  At  this  point, 
you're  ready  for  the  next  step. 

Step  8.  The  paragraph  you  just  formatted  for  the  left  side  won't  fit  on  the  page. 
You'll  have  to  move  some  or  all  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  right  column.  If  you  want  the  en¬ 
tire  paragraph  moved,  skip  to  step  10  and  then  to  step  12  (skipping  step  11). 

Step  9.  Divide  the  paragraph  into  two  "paragraphs"  by  selecting  the  first  (not 
last)  character  of  one  of  its  middle  lines  and  pressing  the  Enter  key.  The  Enter  key  adds 
a  (normally  invisible)  paragraph  mark  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  pressed.  After  you 
press  Enter,  the  first  character  of  the  second  "paragraph"  will  be  selected. 

Step  10.  To  make  this  "paragraph"  print  at  the  top  of  the  right  column,  assign  it 
the  RO  style.  (Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  RO.)  If  you're  not  using  the  style  sheet, 
you  can  instead  choose  the  Format  Paragraph  command  and  specify  a  left  indent  of 
3.3  ",  a  space  before  setting  of  1,  and  Yes  in  the  side  by  side  field.  Either  way,  the  paragraph 
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will  become  narrow  and  will  appear  on  the  right  side  of  the  screen.  (If  you're  using  a 
version  of  Word  earlier  than  5.0,  use  the  RS  style — or  its  formatting — instead.) 

Step  11.  If  necessary,  use  the  Print  Repaginate  command  again  to  see  where  the 
page  break  falls.  Experiment.  You'll  know  the  left-side  column  is  too  long  if  the  page- 
break  symbol  moves  up  to  the  top  of  the  cluster  of  side-by-side  paragraphs  (the  left¬ 
side  paragraph  from  step  4).  You  might  want  to  find  the  dividing  point  that  makes  the 
column  as  long  as  possible. 

Step  12.  One  at  a  time,  format  all  remaining  paragraphs  destined  for  the  right-side 
column  with  the  RO  style.  (Hold  down  the  Alt  key  and  type  RO.) 

Step  13.  Basically,  repeat  steps  6  through  11,  adjusted  for  the  fact  that  you're  fitting 
text  into  a  right-side  column  instead  of  a  left-side  column.  Work  your  way  down 
through  the  paragraphs  of  the  right  column  one  at  a  time,  assigning  the  RO  style  and 
using  the  Print  Repaginate  command  to  assess  what  the  effect  is  on  page  breaks.  When 
you  format  one  paragraph  too  many  for  the  right  side,  the  page-break  symbol  will 
move  up  to  the  top  of  the  cluster  (the  left-side  paragraph  from  step  4),  and  you'll  know 
it's  time  to  switch  back  to  the  LS  style,  thereby  causing  a  new  cluster  to  begin  on  the 
next  page. 

The  next  page 

Step  14.  Beginning  a  cluster  of  side-by-side  paragraphs  on  a  new  page  is  easy. 
Simply  be  sure  paragraph  formatting  is  marked  for  side-by-side  treatment.  The  first 
half  of  the  text  to  be  printed  side  by  side  should  be  formatted  for  printing  on  the  left 
(with  the  LS  style,  for  instance),  and  the  second  half  should  be  formatted  for  the  right 
(with  the  RO  style  and  possibly  the  RS  style).  If  the  text  is  too  long  for  the  page,  use  the 
strategy  outlined  in  steps  4  through  13.  This  allows  you  to  make  each  column  as  long 
as  possible  and  move  leftover  text  onto  the  following  page. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  text  is  too  short  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  page,  you  need  to 
learn  a  new  technique  if  you  want  the  columns  to  be  the  same  length. 

Step  15.  Assuming  you  are  putting  two  columns  on  the  page,  estimate  the  location 
of  the  middle  of  the  text  that  is  to  be  split  into  columns  on  the  page.  We  will  call  this 
middle  point  the  column  boundary. 

Step  16.  Format  the  paragraphs  before  the  column  boundary  with  the  LS  style  and 
the  paragraphs  after  the  column  boundary  line  with  the  RO  style  (except  that  the  first 
paragraph  after  the  column  boundary  should  have  the  RS  style  if  you're  using  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Word  earlier  than  5.0). 

Step  17.  Use  the  Print  Repaginate  command  to  ensure  that  the  text  really  will  print 
on  the  page.  This  will  also  tell  you  the  page  number. 

Step  18.  Print  the  one  page,  using  the  Print  Options  command  to  specify  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  single  page  to  be  printed. 
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Step  19.  Examine  the  printout  to  see  how  close  the  two  columns  are  to  being  the 
same  length.  Count  the  number  of  lines  by  which  one  column  is  longer  than  the  other, 
divide  the  number  in  half,  and  move  the  column  boundary  by  that  many  lines  toward 
the  longer  column  (away  from  the  shorter  column).  For  instance,  if  the  right  column  is 
10  lines  longer  than  the  left  column,  move  the  column  boundary  so  that  the  'Tong"  col¬ 
umn  becomes  5  lines  shorter  and  the  "short"  column  becomes  5  lines  longer.  This  will 
make  the  columns  the  same  length. 

NOTE:  To  move  the  column  boundary  by  lines,  use  the  paragraph-splitting  tech¬ 
nique  explained  in  step  9. 

Simple?  Well,  not  entirely.  But  not  difficult  when  you  get  the  hang  of  it.  Con¬ 
voluted  as  these  steps  might  appear  on  paper,  by  working  through  them  you'll  come  to 
understand  Word's  flexible  power  with  side-by-side  columns.  These  steps  should  re¬ 
move  unwanted  mystery  and,  for  users  of  versions  prior  to  5.0,  provide  an  answer  to 
the  question:  "How  do  I  get  a  page  that  has  single-column  and  double-column  (or 
triple-column)  text  on  it  at  the  same  time?" 

Pointers 

Several  points  are  worth  bearing  in  mind  when  you  are  laying  out  multicolumn 
documents  with  the  side-by-side  feature. 

♦  Although  our  discussion  has  assumed  two-column  printing,  you  can  adapt  the 
techniques  for  three  or  more  columns.  Basically,  every  additional  column  is  for¬ 
matted  like  the  right-side  columns  in  the  preceding  examples.  Of  course,  you 
must  change  the  paragraph  indents  to  reflect  three  (or  more)  side-by-side  para¬ 
graphs  or  columns. 

♦  If  you're  using  a  version  of  Word  earlier  than  5.0,  use  the  Print  Repaginate  com¬ 
mand  liberally.  You  can  deduce  a  good  deal  about  the  way  columns  will  print  if 
you  watch  where  Word  wants  to  put  page  breaks  and  if  you  think  about  the 
rules  Word  follows. 

♦  If  Word  prints  out  only  one  column  of  what  you  thought  would  be  side-by-side 
columns,  it  means  that  the  cluster  of  paragraphs  is  too  large  to  fit  on  a  single 
page.  Break  the  cluster  into  smaller  pieces  before  printing  the  document  again. 

♦  If  you're  simply  experimenting  with  side-by-side  paragraphs  and  columns,  con¬ 
sider  numbering  each  paragraph  in  advance.  This  will  make  it  evident  what 
order  Word  has  used  for  printing  paragraphs.  The  paragraphs  needn't  make 
sense  in  content  or  differ  from  one  another.  An  easy  way  to  produce  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  numbered  paragraphs  is  to  type  one  short  paragraph  that  begins  with 
1.,  copy  it  to  the  scrap,  insert  it  into  the  document  20  or  30  times,  and  use  the 
Library  Number  command  to  update  the  number  of  each.  Do  not  format  all  of 
these  paragraphs  with  side  by  side  set  to  Yes  at  the  outset.  Word  will  think  you 
are  trying  to  make  the  whole  document  one  cluster.  Turn  side  by  side  on  selec¬ 
tively  in  paragraphs  as  you  experiment. 
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If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  there's  another  way  to  print  paragraphs  next  to  one 
another:  the  Format  pOsition  command.  In  some  situations,  this  command  gives  you 
more  control  over  the  task  of  juxtaposing  paragraphs;  in  other  situations,  it  is  simply 
an  alternative  to  side-by-side  formatting. 

Suppose  you  have  a  set  of  three  paragraphs  like  the  following  that  you  want  to 
print  side  by  side  on  a  page  otherwise  devoted  to  a  single  wide  column  of  text: 


Finally,  respondees  were  asked  their  opinion  about  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  strong  military  presence  in 
troubled  areas.  The  responses  were: 


In  favor:  39% 

Reasons  most 
often  given: 
international 
peacekeeping 
responsibility 
and  effective 
deterrence 
measure 


Opposed:  47% 

Reasons  most 
often  given: 
belief  in  self- 
determination  for 
such  areas  and 
possibility  of 
increasing 
hostilities 


Undecided:  14% 

Reasons  most 
often  given: 
preference  for 
deciding  on  a 
case-by-case 
basis  and  not 
enough  available 
information 


The  Format  pOsition  command  gives  you  an  easy-to-use  alternative  to  formatting 
each  of  these  paragraphs  with  non-overlapping  left  and  right  indents  and  with  the  side 
by  side  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command  set  to  Yes : 

♦  Select  the  text  at  the  left,  beginning  with  In  favor  and  ending  with  measure. 

Then  use  the  Format  pOsition  command  to  define  a  "frame"  for  the  text,  as 
shown  here: 

FORMAT  POSITION 

horizontal  frame  position:  Left  relative  to:  Column (Margins) Page 

vertical  frame  position:  In  line  relative  to : (Margins )Page 

frame  uidth:  1.75”  distance  from  text:  0"( 

The  horizontal  position  setting  of  Left  relative  to  Margins  ensures  that  Word  will 
frame  the  text  in  an  invisible  "cage"  at  the  left  side  of  the  page,  relative  to  the  left  and 
right  margins.  The  vertical  position  setting  of  In  line  ensures  that  the  text  will  be 
printed  "in-line" — that  is,  where  it  occurs  naturally  in  the  flow  of  surrounding  para¬ 
graphs.  The  frame  width  of  2.75"  is  the  actual  measurement  that  determines  the  width 
of  the  text  on  the  printed  page.  By  specifying  such  a  frame  width,  you  are  telling  Word 
the  width  of  the  frame  in  which  it  is  to  enclose  the  text.  In  practice,  this  is  more  or  less 
equivalent  to  specifying  left  and  right  paragraph  indents  with  the  Format  Paragraph 
command.  The  value  2.75"  was  chosen  to  allow  three  frames  to  fit  comfortably  between 
left  and  right  page  margins  of  1.25  inches. 
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♦  Select  the  text  beginning  with  Opposed  and  ending  with  hostilities .  Use  the  For¬ 
mat  pOsition  command  and  set  the  horizontal  frame  position  field  to  Centered. 
Otherwise,  use  the  same  settings  shown  earlier. 

♦  Select  the  text  beginning  with  Undecided  and  ending  with  information.  Again  use 
the  Format  pOsition  command,  this  time  setting  horizontal  frame  position  to  Right 
but  otherwise  using  the  same  settings  as  before. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  page  before  you  print,  use  the  Print  preView  command: 


PRINT  PREUIEU:  Exit  Jump  Options  Print 

Use  PgUp  and  PgDn  to  scro  1 1  through  document 
Pgl  ? 


Now  suppose  you  want  these  paragraphs  to  be  positioned  in  a  prominent  spot — 
let's  say  at  the  top  of  the  page,  as  follows: 


In  favor:  39% 

Opposed:  47% 

Undecided:  14% 

Reasons  most 
often  given: 
international 
peacekeeping 
responsibility 
and  effective 
deterrence 
measure 

Reasons  most 
often  given: 
belief  in  self- 
determination 
for  such  areas 
and  possibility 
of  increasing 
hostilities 

Reasons  most 
often  given: 
preference  for 
deciding  on  a 
case-by-case 
basis  and  not 
enough 
available 
information 

QUESTION  ASKED:  Are  you  in  favor  of 

maintaining  a  strong  military  presence  in  troubled  areas? 


If  you  use  the  side  by  side  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command,  you  cannot 
assume  that  your  juxtaposed  paragraphs  will  appear  at  the  top  of  a  new  page.  Seren¬ 
dipity  might  make  this  happen,  if  the  preceding  pages  break  just  so.  But  that's  an  out¬ 
side  chance.  Forcing  a  page  break  just  before  these  paragraphs  could  also  ensure  that 
they  appear  at  the  top  of  a  new  page.  But  then  the  preceding  page  might  well  turn  out 
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to  be  too  short.  Again,  the  solution  is  the  Format  pOsition  command.  To  create  this 
look,  the  paragraphs  have  been  given  the  same  Format  pOsition  settings  used  earlier, 
with  one  change:  The  vertical  position  is  set  to  Top  rather  than  In  line.  The  change  is 
dramatized  by  the  boxes  added  with  the  Format  Border  command,  but  the  only  essen¬ 
tial  change  has  been  the  shift  in  vertical  position  from  In  line  to  Top. 

When  you  begin  experimenting  with  the  Format  pOsition  command  and  tables, 
you'll  find  it  possible  to  lay  out  a  table  like  this: 


Item 

List 

Price 

Discount 

Price* 

Chocolate 

truffles 

$1.20 

ea. 

$0.90  ea. 

Peppermint 

sticks 

.30 

ea. 

.15  ea. 

Amaretto 

fudge  balls  .75 

ea. 

.50  ea. 

*Units  of 

100  or 

more. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  table  on  this  page,  the  savings  to  all 
customers  purchasing  Aunt  Marie's  Candy  in  quantities  of  100 
or  more  units  (pieces,  pounds,  and  so  on)  are  substantial. 

At  the  same  time,  lower  profits  from  such  volume  sales  are 
offset  by  the  savings  in  production,  packaging,  and  shipping 
costs  when  compared  with  sales  of  the  same  items  in  smaller 
quantities.  Our  overall  profit  margin  is,  in  fact,  slightly 
higher  for  volume  sales  than  for  smaller  sales,  and  so  sales 
representatives  are  urged  to  emphasize  the  availability  of 
discount  prices  to  prospective  customers. 


which  is  positioned  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  a  frame  the  width  of  a  single  column, 
or  like  this: 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  table 
on  this  page,  the  savings  to 
all  customers  purchasing 
Aunt  Marie's  Candy  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  100  or  more  units 
(pieces,  pounds,  and  so  on) 
are  substantial.  At  the  same 
time,  lower  profits  from 
such  volume  sales  are  offset 
by  the  savings  in  produc¬ 
tion,  packaging,  and  ship¬ 
ping  costs  when  compared 
with  sales  of  the  same  items 
in  smaller  quantities.  Our 

overall  profit  margin  is,  in  fact,  slightly  higher  for  vol¬ 
ume  sales  than  for  smaller  sales,  and  so  sales  representa¬ 
tives  are  urged  to  emphasize  the  availability  of  discount 
prices  to  prospective  customers. 


Item 

List 

Price 

Discount 

Price* 

Chocolate 

truffles 

$1.20  ea. 

$0.90  ea 

Peppermint 

sticks 

.30  ea. 

.15  ea 

Amaretto 

fudge  balls  .75  ea. 

.50  ea 

*Units  of 

100  or  more. 

which  is  horizontally  positioned  at  the  right  of  the  page  and  vertically  positioned  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  Note  how  the  surrounding  text  flows  around  the  invisible  frame 
assigned  to  the  table.  (By  the  way,  you  can  type  this  text  either  above  or  below  the 
table,  and  Word  will  still  position  the  table  correctly.)  As  for  the  remainder  of  the  for¬ 
matting  shown,  the  only  real  "trick"  required  was  in  the  drawing  of  the  horizontal 
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lines.  The  top  two  lines  were  drawn  by  the  Format  Border  command,  but  the  bottom 
line  was  drawn  by  a  right-aligned  tab  stop.  An  underline  border  could  have  been  used 
for  the  bottom  line  as  well  but  would  have  narrowed  the  spacing  between  the  lines  of 
text  to  the  left  and  below  the  underline.  Using  a  tab  stop  equalized  the  line  spacing  to 
produce  the  printout  shown  here. 

Tables  and  Scripts 

If  you  have  version  5.0  or  later,  you  can  format  the  same  paragraphs  illustrated  on 
page  674  with  the  Format  pOsition  command  instead  of  with  side-by-side  paragraphs. 
Use  a  frame  width  of  1.8  inches  and  left,  centered,  and  right  horizontal  positioning  as 
shown  in  the  questionnaire  example  presented  earlier.  If  you  want  the  paragraphs  at  a 
particular  location  on  the  page,  choose  a  vertical  position  of  Top ,  Centered,  or  Bottom ,  or 
specify  an  exact  vertical  starting  position,  such  as  2  ",  from  (relative  to)  the  page  margins 
or  the  page  itself.  If  you  want  the  paragraphs  printed  as  they  occur  within  surround¬ 
ing  paragraphs  of  narrative  text,  set  the  vertical  position  to  In  line. 

NOTE:  If  you  encounter  problems  with  the  spacing  or  indentation  of  narrative  text 
following  absolutely  positioned  paragraphs,  one  simple  solution  is  to  add  an  extra, 
blank  paragraph  above  the  narrative  portion.  (Move  the  highlight  to  the  first  character 
of  the  narrative  paragraph  and  press  Enter.)  Set  the  space  before  of  the  blank  paragraph 
to  1,  and  the  paragraphs  should  print  as  you  want  them  to. 

Side  Heads 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  the  Format  pOsition  command  greatly  eases  the  task  of 
positioning  side  heads. 

To  create  the  same  group  of  paragraphs  used  in  the  illustration  on  page  675,  use 
these  settings  with  the  Format  pOsition  command: 

The  first  paragraph  ( This  side  head  is  on  the  left )  is  Helv  14  and  has  a  line  spacing  set¬ 
ting  of  1.5  and  a  space  before  setting  of  1  line.  The  position  dictated  by  the  Format 
pOsition  command  is  Left  horizontal  placement  relative  to  Column,  In  line  vertical 
placement  relative  to  Margins,  and  a  frame  width  setting  of  1.4  inches. 

The  second  and  third  paragraphs  (from  Side  heads  are  through  to  use  side  heads) 
have  a  line  spacing  setting  of  1  and  a  space  before  setting  of  1  line.  The  horizontal  frame 
position  setting  is  Right,  the  first  relative  to  setting  is  Column,  the  vertical  frame  position 
setting  is  In  line,  the  second  relative  to  field  is  set  to  Margins,  and  frame  width  is  set  to  4.7 
inches. 

The  fourth  paragraph  ( Side  heads  can  appear)  is  Courier  12  with  a  line  spacing  setting 
of  1  and  a  space  before  setting  of  2.  (Notice  that  this  space  before  of  two  blank  lines 
eliminates  the  need  to  add  an  extra,  blank  paragraph  as  in  the  side-by-side  format¬ 
ting.)  The  horizontal  frame  position  field  is  set  to  Left,  the  first  relative  to  field  is  set  to 
Column,  vertical  frame  position  is  set  to  In  line,  the  second  relative  to  setting  is  Margins, 
and  frame  width  is  4.7  inches. 

The  fifth  paragraph  ( This  side  head  is  on  the  right)  is,  again,  Helv  14  with  a  line  spac¬ 
ing  setting  of  1.5.  Like  paragraph  4,  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  has  a  space  before  setting 
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of  2  lines.  The  horizontal  frame  position  setting  is  Right ,  the  first  relative  to  setting  is  Col¬ 
umn,  vertical  frame  position  is  In  line,  the  second  relative  to  setting  is  Margins,  and  frame 
width  is  1.4  inches. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  side  heads  positioned  with  the  Format  pOsition  command 
can  be  printed  in  the  margins  of  a  document,  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  page. 
Choose  the  appropriate  horizontal  position  for  the  side  head  ( Left  or  Right ,  Inside  or 
Outside ),  and  make  the  position  relative  to  Page ,  not  to  Margin  or  Column.  Be  sure  that 
the  margin  (set  with  the  Format  Division  Margins  command)  is  wide  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  side  head,  and  you  can  produce  a  page  like  this: 


ThiQ  qiHp  h Side  heads  are  effective  in  certain  kinds  of 
mib  neda  publications,  including  newsletters.  The 

is  On  the  left  Microsoft  Word  manual  uses  them  extensively. 

Word's  ability  to  align  paragraphs  side  by 
side,  even  when  the  paragraphs  are  of 
different  widths,  makes  it  easy  to  use  side 
heads . 


Side  heads  can  appear  on  either  side  of  a 
page.  Frequently,  side  heads  are  put  on  the 
left  side  of  even-numbered  pages  and  on  the 
right  side  of  odd-numbered  pages. 


This  side  head 
is  on  the  right 


(If  font  sizes  differ  between  side  heads  and  normal  text,  you  might  need  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  line  spacing  and  extra  space  before  to  align  the  text  as  you. want.  Use  the 
Print  preView  command  liberally.) 

Absolute  positioning  is  a  powerful  means  of  creating  sophisticated  layouts.  As 
you've  discovered  if  you've  worked  through  the  examples  in  this  chapter,  it  is  often 
easier  to  use  than  other  techniques,  such  as  side-by-side  paragraphs.  It  also  opens  the 
door  to  desktop  publishing,  the  topic  of  the  final  chapter. 
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Power  Tools:  Graphics, 
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Style  without  substance  is  hollow,  but  substance  without  style  can  be  pretty  drab. 
So,  in  the  end — after  you've  polished  your  prose,  compiled  your  data,  drawn  your 
graphs,  sketched  your  pictures,  crunched  your  numbers — you  put  all  your  work 
together  on  the  printed  page.  It's  your  chance  for  visual  style,  and  Microsoft  Word  can 
help  mightily  by  letting  you  print  finished  or  semi-finished  pages  that  have  sophisti¬ 
cated  layouts,  including  graphical  images  and  a  world  of  typographical  fonts. 

Some  documents  should  look  bland.  Legal  briefs,  past-due  notices,  raw  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  cover  letters  should  appear  as  if  they  came  from  a  typewriter  rather  than  a 
typesetting  machine. 

But  what  of  reports,  proposals,  resumes,  flyers,  newsletters,  directories,  cata¬ 
logues,  and  even  books?  Polished  documents  are  becoming  increasingly  common  as 
relatively  inexpensive  computer-based  tools  gain  popularity.  People  are  combining 
images  and  text  on  their  desktop  computers,  and  printing  them  with  laser  printers  or 
taking  them  on  disk  to  service  bureaus  to  have  the  finished  pages  produced  on  type¬ 
setting  machines.  Results  are  sometimes  clumsy,  but  expectations  are  rising.  Today 
you  might  startle  people  with  great-looking  business  documents.  Tomorrow  you 
might  startle  people  if  your  documents  don't  look  great. 

Beginning  with  version  5.0,  Word  offers  a  broad  array  of  choices  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  documents.  Word  has  always  been  a  leader  in  supporting  proportional  fonts 
and  laser  printers.  In  fact,  version  1.0  of  Word  supported  desktop  laser  printers  before 
any  were  on  the  market.  Word  5.0  makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  include  various  type¬ 
faces.  Beginning  with  5.0,  you  can  position  and  size  graphic  images  and  cause  other 
text  to  flow  naturally  around  these  fixtures.  You  can  position  headlines  or  blocks  of 
type  on  the  page  and  have  other  type  flow  around  them,  with  the  number  of  columns 
changing  as  needed.  You  can  draw  lines  and  box  text.  You  can  even  shade  the  boxes. 
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And  you  can  refine  your  results  rapidly,  because  Word  lets  you  see  on  the  screen  how 
each  page  of  your  finished  document  will  look — including  headlines,  scanned  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  and  charts. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  "desktop  publishing"  possibilities  of  Word  requires 
skills  rather  different  from  those  used  for  writing.  You  might  find  yourself  struggling 
now  and  then  as  you  try  to  master  graphics,  layout,  and  fonts.  But  keep  at  it. 

You  might  want  to  begin  by  reviewing  Chapter  11,  "Introducing  Graphics  and 
Layout."  Then  turn  again  to  this  chapter.  Read  it  once  to  get  a  general  (perhaps  hazy) 
overview,  and  return  to  it  later  as  necessary. 

YOUR  PUBLISHING  NEEDN'T  BE  "DESKTOP" 

Microsoft  Word  is  not  a  complete  desktop-publishing  system,  but  it  does  most  or 
all  of  what  typical  computer  users  expect  of  one.  Users  of  true  desktop-publishing 
programs,  such  as  Aldus  PageMaker  and  Ventura  Publisher,  are  sometimes  startled  at 
how  much  Word  5.0  can  accomplish. 

Still,  if  your  primary  interest  is  document  design  and  you  have  sophisticated 
desires  and  tastes,  you're  better  off  using  Word  only  to  create  documents  and  using  a 
desktop-publishing  program  to  format  them.  For  example,  PageMaker  lets  you:  see 
fonts  on  screen  that  match  the  shape  and  size  of  those  that  will  print;  "pick  up"  sec¬ 
tions  of  type  or  graphic  images  and  move  them  around  with  a  mouse;  create  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  layers  so  that  you  can  overlay  different  colors  or  patterns;  and  lay  text  closely 
around  the  edges  of  irregularly  shaped  graphic  images.  Word  was  not  designed  to  do 
these  tasks. 

However,  most  people  simply  don't  need  the  services  of  a  full  desktop-publishing 
package,  and  a  lot  of  people  won't  begin  to  tap  all  of  Word's  capabilities.  Simple,  but 
interesting,  documents  can  be  among  the  most  effective.  Sometimes,  when  you  want 
something  a  bit  fancier  but  don't  want  to  learn  a  lot  of  new  skills  that  you  won't  use 
often,  it  is  easier  to  employ  Word  as  a  sort  of  typesetting  machine  and  then  cut  out  the 
elements  and  paste  them  together  as  finished  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  of 
these  mechanical  tasks  you  let  Word  do,  the  less  you  have  to  worry  about  lines  that 
aren't  straight  or  columns  of  text  that  don't  fit  next  to  each  other. 

Even  if  your  time  is  limited,  consider  paying  a  little  attention  to  learning  some¬ 
thing  about  the  art  of  layout.  In  aesthetic  matters,  taste  often  wins  over  technical  ex¬ 
pertise,  although  it  is  nice  to  have  generous  amounts  of  both. 

A  WHIRLWIND  TOUR 

It  is  hard  to  venture  into  the  world  of  graphics  without  a  sense  of  where  you  are 
heading.  A  whirlwind  tour  can  whet  your  appetite  and  give  you  a  sense  of  what  to 
expect  and  what  is  available  to  explore. 

The  following  tutorial  guides  you  through  several  of  Word's  graphics-related 
commands  and  features,  including  the  use  of  hidden  text.  This  provides  a  glimpse  of 
what  is  to  come  as  you  take  control  of  Word's  powers. 
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Step  1.  Be  sure  that  only  one  window  is  visible  on  the  screen  and  that  it  is  blank. 
Do  this  either  by  quitting  Word  and  starting  again  or  by  saving  any  documents  or 
other  files  that  are  open  and  then  choosing  the  Transfer  Clear  All  command. 

Step  2.  If  the  style  sheet  NORMAL.STY  is  attached  to  the  blank  screen,  detach  it  by 
choosing  the  Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command,  pressing  the  Del  key,  and  pressing 
the  Enter  key. 

This  step  breaks  any  possible  link  between  the  document  you  are  going  to  create 
and  the  style  sheet  NORMAL.STY.  You  want  to  sever  the  link  so  that  your  document 
initially  is  governed  by  Word's  default  (built-in)  formatting  rather  than  by  whatever 
formatting  might  be  stored  in  a  NORMAL.STY  file. 

Step  3.  Check  to  be  sure  a  printer  description  file  (.PRD  file)  is  installed.  Do  this  by 
choosing  the  Print  Options  command  and  looking  at  the  printer  field.  The  name  there 
usually  will  bear  some  obvious  relationship  to  your  printer — for  example,  D630A.PRD 
is  for  the  Diablo  630,  and  HPLASMS.PRD  is  for  the  HP  LaserJet  printer  with  a  Microsoft 
font  cartridge.  Press  Esc  after  verifying  this. 

If  no  printer  is  listed,  press  the  FI  key  to  choose  one.  If  the  FI  key  lists  no  choices, 
quit  Word  and  run  the  SETUP  program  again,  specifying  your  printer  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  asks  for  it. 

Step  4.  Be  sure  you  are  in  a  graphics  mode,  preferably  25  or  30  lines  of  80  charac¬ 
ters  each.  In  this  mode,  italics  appear  italic  and  the  mouse  pointer  most  likely  appears 
as  an  arrow  rather  than  as  a  bright  or  blinking  box. 

To  be  sure  you  are  in  a  graphics  mode  (beginning  in  Word  5.0),  choose  the  Options 
command  and  press  the  Tab  key  11  times  to  move  to  the  display  mode  field.  When  the 
field  is  highlighted,  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  modes  that  are  possible  in  your  sys¬ 
tem.  Choose  a  graphics  mode,  and  then  press  Enter. 

Preparations  are  out  of  the  way.  Now  we'll  do  some  fancy,  but  easy,  document 
formatting.  Because  not  everyone's  printer  can  produce  graphics,  this  tutorial  uses  a 
simple  boxed  paragraph  as  its  "graphic."  Some  printers  can  shade  a  box  to  give  it  a 
little  more  weight,  but  whether  you  shade  yours  or  not  doesn't  materially  affect  the 
lessons  of  the  tutorial. 

As  you  follow  the  remaining  steps,  if  you  find  that  your  screen  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  images  in  this  book,  you  might  want  to  use  the  Print  Options  com¬ 
mand  to  install  the  printer  file  called  HPLASMS.PRD.  This  .PRD  file  is  for  HP  LaserJet 
printers  using  the  Microsoft  Z  font  cartridge.  You  needn't  actually  have  the  printer  to 
specify  the  .PRD  file  in  the  printer  field  of  the  Print  Options  command — when  you  in¬ 
stall  HPLASMS.PRD,  you  can  use  the  Print  preView  command  to  look  at  an  image  of 
what  a  LaserJet  and  a  Z  cartridge  would  print.  If  you  use  a  different  .PRD  file  during 
this  tutorial,  what  you  see  on  the  screen  might  differ  from  what  you  see  in  this  book. 

If  you  use  a  .PRD  file  for  a  printer  that  is  not  capable  of  graphics  (for  example,  a  daisy- 
wheel  printer)  Word  will  not  display  the  graphics,  although  it  will  leave  room  for 
them.  Regardless  of  which  .PRD  file  you  use  during  the  tutorial,  if  you  change  it  now 
you  should  switch  back  to  a  .PRD  appropriate  to  your  printer  after  completing  the 
tutorial. 
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Step  5.  Press  the  Enter  key  to  create  a  fresh  paragraph,  and  then  press  the  Up 
direction  key  once.  This  pushes  the  end  mark  (the  little  diamond  on  the  screen)  away 
from  where  you  are  working. 

Step  6.  Hold  down  the  Shift  key  and  press  the  Enter  key  three  more  times.  Then 
release  the  Shift  key.  This  creates  a  paragraph  that  is  four  lines  long  but  has  no  print¬ 
able  content. 

Step  7.  Choose  the  Format  Border  command.  Press  the  Spacebar  once  to  highlight 
the  choice  Box ,  and  then  press  the  Down  direction  key  twice  to  move  to  the  background 
shading  field.  Type  10  and  press  Enter. 

This  boxes  the  paragraph.  Note  that  the  box  extends  across  the  screen,  even 
though  the  lines  of  text  are  as  short  as  lines  can  be  (so  short,  in  fact,  that  they  have  no 
content).  The  box  is  wide  because  it  surrounds  the  greatest  line  length  that  is  possible , 
not  the  line  length  you  are  actually  using. 

Step  8.  Choose  the  Print  preView  command.  The  image  of  the  page  appears.  Note 
that  the  box  extends  across  the  printable  region  of  the  page,  from  margin  to  margin.  If 
the  .PRD  file  is  HPLASMS.PRD  or  another  one  that  allows  shading,  the  box  will  be 
shaded  (because  of  actions  you  took  in  step  7).  This  is  what  it  looks  like: 


■ 


‘HINT  PREUIEU:  Exit  Jump  Options  Print 

Ise  PgUp  and  PgDn  to  scro 1 1  through  document 

*gl _ ? _ Microsoft  Uord 


Step  9.  Exit  the  print  preview  mode  by  pressing  E. 

Step  10.  Be  sure  that  some  or  all  of  the  boxed  paragraph  is  selected  (highlighted), 
and  then  choose  the  Format  pOsition  command.  Do  not  press  Enter  yet. 

The  Format  pOsition  command  turns  a  normal  paragraph  into  one  that  has  a  fixed 
position  on  a  page.  It  also  controls  the  width  of  a  paragraph's  invisible  frame  and  the 
breadth  of  the  space  that  will  surround  the  four  sides  of  the  frame. 
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Step  11.  Press  the  Down  direction  key  twice  to  move  to  the  frame  width  field. 

Word's  proposed  response  in  this  field  is  Single  column.  Because  the  page  layout 
has  only  the  one  column,  this  response  would  stretch  the  paragraph's  frame  the  entire 
distance  from  the  left  to  the  right  page  margin.  But  we're  going  to  narrow  the  para¬ 
graph's  frame  to  only  3  inches. 

Step  12.  Type  3  "  in  the  frame  width  field  and  press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the 
command. 

In  response,  the  paragraph  is  reduced  in  width  to  three  inches. 

Step  13.  Choose  the  Page  preView  command.  Note  that  the  box  has  narrowed  to 
cover  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  width  of  the  page.  Press  E  to  exit  from  the  print 
preview  mode. 

Step  14.  Press  the  Down  direction  key  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  move  the 
highlight  below  the  boxed  paragraph.  (You  might  have  to  press  it  only  once.) 

Step  15.  Type  some  text.  It  can  be  anything,  even  random  characters.  Your  object 
is  to  create  dummy  text  for  formatting.  Press  the  Enter  key  periodically  to  break  the 
text  into  paragraphs.  You  can  use  the  F4  key,  which  repeats  your  last  editing  act,  to 
speed  up  your  creation  of  text.  Type  enough  characters  so  that  the  screen  scrolls  at 
least  three  or  four  times.  At  the  conclusion,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  PgUp 
key  to  move  back  to  the  top  of  the  document. 

Step  16.  Choose  the  Page  preView  command.  Observe  that  the  boxed  paragraph 
remains  at  the  beginning  of  the  "printed"  document. 

We  say  that  this  paragraph  is  "in  line"  because  it  will  be  printed  on  paper  in  the 
same  position  at  which  its  content  appears  in  the  file — in  this  case,  at  the  beginning. 

Step  17.  Press  E  to  exit  the  print  preview  mode. 

Now  we're  going  to  position  the  boxed  paragraph  somewhere  other  than  "in  line." 
We're  going  to  put  it  near  the  middle  of  the  page,  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

Step  18.  Choose  the  Format  pOsition  command  again.  The  horizontal  frame  position 
field  is  highlighted  initially. 

This  field  lets  you  choose  a  specific  horizontal  location  for  the  paragraph  and  its 
frame.  To  choose  a  specific  horizontal  location,  you  would  type  a  distance,  such  as  2.3”, 
that  would  place  the  left  edge  of  the  paragraph  relative  to  the  left  side  of  the  column, 
margins,  or  page.  But  we  want  to  specify  a  relative  horizontal  position,  so . . . 

Step  19.  Press  the  FI  key  to  generate  a  list  of  possible  relative  positions.  The 
choices  are  Left ,  Centered ,  Right ,  Inside ,  and  Outside.  Highlight  the  word  Centered.  Do  not 
press  Enter  yet. 

Step  20.  Press  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  next  field,  the  relative  to  field.  Highlight 
the  word  Rage  to  tell  Word  that  you  want  the  horizontal  position  you  specified  in  the 
previous  field  to  be  measured  relative  to  the  page  margins.  Do  not  press  Enter  yet. 
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Step  21.  Press  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  vertical  frame  position  field.  The  proposed 
response  is  In  line.  We  want  to  change  that,  so  press  the  FI  key  to  choose  from  a  list  of 
relative  locations.  The  choices  are  In  line,  Top,  Centered,  and  Bottom.  We  could  type  a 
specific  number,  but  we  want  to  center  the  paragraph  vertically  between  the  top  and 
bottom  margins  of  the  page,  so . . . 

Step  22.  Highlight  the  word  Centered,  and  press  the  Enter  key  to  carry  out  the  com¬ 
mand.  The  paragraph  doesn't  appear  to  move,  but  it  has  been  given  a  specific  position 
that  will  be  reflected  when  the  page  is  printed  or  previewed. 

Step  23.  Choose  the  Print  preView  command.  Observe  that  the  paragraph  is  now 
centered  vertically  and  horizontally  on  the  page.  Press  E  to  exit  the  preview  mode. 

Step  24.  Choose  the  Format  Division  Layout  command.  Press  the  Tab  key  once  to 
move  to  the  number  of  columns  field.  Type  the  number  2,  and  press  Enter  to  carry  out 
the  command. 

This  formats  your  document  for  two-column  printing. 

Step  25.  Choose  the  Print  preView  command  one  last  time.  You  see  that  the  boxed 
paragraph  remains  in  the  center  of  the  page,  but  now  two  columns  of  type  flow 
around  either  side  of  it.  Press  E  to  exit  the  preview  mode. 

Now  that  you've  seen  some  of  the  possibilities,  you're  ready  to  delve  into  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  Word's  layout  and  graphics  powers. 

CREATING  A  LAYOUT 

Laying  out  pages  needn't  be  tricky,  but  it  can  be.  The  level  of  challenge  depends 
on  your  demands.  If  you  want  conventional,  single-column  pages  that  look  as  if  they 
might  have  been  produced  by  a  typewriter.  Word's  built-in  division  formatting  lets 
you  simply  start  the  program,  type,  and  print.  You  don't  even  have  to  think  about  page 
layout.  If  you  want  multiple  columns,  you  can  turn  to  the  division-formatting  tech¬ 
nique  described  in  Chapter  11  or  the  side-by-side-paragraphs  technique  described  in 
Chapter  38.  But  if  you  want  to  get  really  fancy,  you  can  turn  to  a  collection  of  com¬ 
mands  that  often  must  be  used  in  combinations. 

As  outlined  in  Chapter  11,  these  commands  for  sophisticated  layout  are: 

♦  Format  Division  Layout,  which  controls  the  number  of  columns  on  the  page 
and  any  changes  in  the  number  of  columns. 

♦  Format  Paragraph,  which  controls  the  left  and  right  indents  and  the  space 
before  and  space  after  paragraphs. 

♦  Library  Link  Graphics,  which  imports  graphics  created  outside  of  Word  and 
controls  their  size  so  that  Word  treats  them  as  paragraphs. 

♦  Format  pOsition,  which  fixes  certain  text  or  graphics  paragraphs  to  particular 
places  on  the  page  and  controls  the  width  of  the  invisible  frames  that  contain 
paragraphs. 
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Full  command  of  Word's  layout  powers  requires  that  you  learn  how  to  use  these 
commands  together,  not  simply  individually.  A  good  place  to  begin  is  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  concept  of  the  paragraph  frame. 

Frames  and  Flowing  Text 

As  you've  already  learned,  every  paragraph  in  a  Word  document  has  an  invisible 
frame  around  it.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  paragraph  contains  text  or  whether  it  is 
a  graphic  imported  from  another  program.  Either  way,  the  frame  is  armor,  a  protective 
shield  that  stops  other  text  from  overlapping  it.  A  frame  carves  out  space  in  a  docu¬ 
ment,  reserving  it  for  the  paragraph.  The  actual  content  of  the  paragraph  can  be  text,  a 
graphic,  or  both,  and  it  does  not  have  to  use  all  of  the  frame. 

You  can  adjust  a  frame  to  fit  snugly  around  the  text  or  graphic  it  protects,  or  you 
can  place  adjustable  buffers  of  white  space  between  the  paragraph's  content  and  its 
frame.  These  buffers  on  the  top,  bottom,  left,  and  right  are  like  the  matting  around  a 
framed  painting — they  surround  the  artwork,  but  they  are  inside  the  frame.  You  can 
control  the  width  of  these  inside  buffers  individually  with  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand's  space  before ,  space  after,  left  indent,  and  right  indent  fields. 

Although  a  frame  is  invisible,  you  can  visualize  a  paragraph's  text  and  its  frame, 
as  shown  in  Figure  39-1  on  the  following  page. 

In  this  example,  the  paragraph  is  formatted  (with  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand)  to  have  a  space  before  of  1  line,  a  space  after  of  0,  a  left  indent  of  0,  and  a  right  indent 
of  0.  Consequently,  the  frame  clings  to  the  text,  except  for  the  matting  at  the  top,  the  1 
line  of  space  before.  The  frame  is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  maximum  possible 
line  length — in  this  case,  6  inches,  the  distance  between  the  page  margins.  Observe 
that  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  is  indented  a  half  inch,  a  bit  of  formatting  accom¬ 
plished  by  setting  the  Format  Paragraph  command's  first  line  field  to  0.5".  The  frame  is 
unaffected  by  this  or  any  indentation. 

If  we  use  the  Format  Paragraph  command  to  set  a  left  indent  and  a  right  indent  of 
1  inch,  the  paragraph's  text  is  indented  at  both  left  and  right,  as  shown  in  Figure  39-2 
on  page  695,  but  the  frame  remains  the  same  width.  However,  because  the  lines  are 
shorter,  more  of  them  are  necessary,  and  the  bottom  of  the  frame  adjusts  downward  to 
accommodate  the  deeper  paragraph. 

Again,  the  frame  is  unaffected  because  indents  control  the  space  between  the  frame 
and  the  text.  Changing  an  indent  alters  the  length  of  the  lines  of  text,  not  the  location  of 
the  left  or  right  side  of  the  frame. 
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Figure  39-1.  A  paragraph  and  its  frame ,  with  no  indents 
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Figure  39-2.  A  paragraph  and  its  frame,  with  left  and  right  indents 
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Positioning  Elements 

How  can  we  narrow  the  frame  itself?  By  using  the  Format  pOsition  command, 
which  also  lets  us  fix  the  paragraph  to  a  specific  location  on  the  page.  First  let's  select 
the  paragraph  (by  highlighting  some  or  all  of  it)  and  use  the  Format  Paragraph  com¬ 
mand  to  return  our  left  and  right  indents  to  0.  This  returns  the  text  to  its  full  width  in¬ 
side  the  frame.  Now  we'll  use  the  Format  pOsition  command  to  narrow  the  frame. 

When  you  choose  the  Format  pOsition  command,  you  see  these  fields: 

FORMAT  POSITION  _ 

horizontal  frame  position:  iiHlf  relatiue  to : (Column) Mar gins  Page 

uertical  frame  position:  In  line  relatiue  to : (Marg ins )Page 

frame  uidth:  Single  Column  distance  from  text:  0.167” 


The  Format  pOsition  command  can  alter  a  paragraph's  nature  in  three  important 
ways: 

♦  It  can  fix  the  position  of  the  paragraph  on  the  printed  page. 

♦  It  can  narrow  the  paragraph's  frame  to  less  than  the  width  of  the  text  column,  if 
you  want.  A  narrowed  frame  leaves  room  for  text  from  other  paragraphs  to 
flow  around  it. 

♦  It  can  create  an  additional  buffer  on  two  or  four  sides  of  the  outside  of  a  para¬ 
graph's  frame.  This  outside  buffer  holds  the  text  of  adjacent  paragraphs  at  bay, 
providing  a  more  generous  margin  around  a  paragraph  that  has  been  fixed  to  a 
certain  position. 

In  other  words,  using  the  Format  pOsition  command  causes  a  paragraph  to  take 
on  a  special  status  and  special  qualities.  To  learn  how  to  harness  this  power,  let's  look 
at  each  field  of  the  command. 

Horizontal  position 

The  horizontal  frame  position  field  and  its  companion  relative  to  field  let  you  tell 
Word  to  put  a  paragraph  in  the  horizontal  center  of  the  page,  in  the  center  of  a  column, 
or  so  many  inches  from  the  left  side  of  the  column,  the  margins,  or  the  page.  If  you 
type  a  specific  number  in  the  horizontal  frame  position  field.  Word  will  place  that  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  of  space  between  the  left  edge  of  the  frame  and  the  left  side  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  margins,  or  page  (which  are  the  three  menu  choices  of  the  relative  to  field).  This 
presumes  that  you  have  selected  In  (for  "inches")  in  the  measure  field  of  the  Options 
command.  You  can  use  a  unit  of  measure  other  than  inches  in  the  horizontal  frame  posi¬ 
tion  field  by  typing  it  after  the  number:  for  example,  2.5  cm  or  16  pt. 

If  you  press  the  FI  key  rather  than  typing  a  number  in  the  horizontal  frame  position 
field.  Word  offers  you  the  choices  Left,  Centered ,  Right ,  Inside ,  and  Outside .  The  first 
three  choices  have  obvious  effects.  Inside  places  the  paragraph  frame  to  the  left  on 
odd-numbered  pages  and  to  the  right  on  even-numbered  pages,  and  Outside  has  the 
opposite  effect. 
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Vertical  position 

The  vertical  frame  position  field  and  its  companion  relative  to  field  let  you  tell  Word 
to  print  the  paragraph  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  vertical  center  of  either  the  page  or  the 
region  of  the  page  that  is  inside  the  margins.  Alternatively,  the  vertical  frame  position 
field  lets  you  specify  that  the  paragraph  should  appear  "in  line" — that  is,  printed  on 
the  page  immediately  after  the  paragraph  that  precedes  it  on  the  screen  and  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  paragraph  that  follows  it  on  the  screen. 

If  you  type  a  specific  number  in  the  vertical  frame  position  field.  Word  will  place 
that  number  of  inches  of  space  between  the  top  edge  of  the  frame  and  the  top  side  of 
the  margins  or  page  (which  are  the  two  menu  choices  of  the  relative  to  field),  assuming 
you  have  selected  the  In  setting  in  the  measure  field  of  the  Options  command.  You  can 
use  a  unit  of  measure  other  than  inches  in  the  vertical  frame  position  field  by  typing  it 
after  the  number. 

Instead  of  typing  a  number,  you  can  press  FI  to  see  a  list  of  choices:  In  line,  Top , 
Centered,  and  Bottom .  Again,  In  line  means  the  paragraph  is  not  to  be  positioned  in  any 
special  place.  The  remaining  three  choices  refer  either  to  the  page  margins  or  to  the 
page  edges,  depending  on  which  you  choose  in  the  relative  to  field. 

Frame  width 

The  Format  pOsition  command  lets  you  narrow  the  paragraph's  frame  to  less  than 
the  width  of  the  text  column.  A  narrowed  frame  leaves  room  for  text  from  other  para¬ 
graphs  to  flow  around  it. 

To  leave  room  for  other  text  to  flow  around  the  selected  paragraph,  specify  a 
value  in  the  command's  frame  width  field.  The  proposed  width  is  Single  Column,  but 
you  can  choose  almost  any  width.  You  can  even  make  a  frame  wider  than  the  column, 
causing  the  text  (or  graphic)  stored  in  the  paragraph  to  extend  into  a  page  margin. 

You  can  press  the  FI  key  to  choose  from  a  list.  In  addition  to  Single  Column,  a 
choice  that  is  always  available  is  Width  of  Graphic.  This  choice  lets  you  specify  that  the 
frame  will  hug  the  boundaries  of  a  graphic  image  that  you  have  incorporated  into  the 
document  by  using  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command. 

If  your  document  is  formatted  to  have  more  than  one  column,  the  list  has  two  ad¬ 
ditional  choices  in  the  frame  width  field:  Between  Margins,  which  causes  the  paragraph's 
frame  to  stretch  from  the  left  margin  of  the  page  to  the  right  margin  without  regard  for 
individual  columns,  and  Double  Column,  which  causes  the  paragraph  frame  to  span 
two  columns.  These  are  handy  choices,  for  example,  when  you  want  to  format  a  para¬ 
graph  that  contains  a  headline  so  that  the  paragraph  spans  either  two  columns  or  all 
the  columns  on  the  page. 

Of  course,  you  don't  have  to  use  choices  from  Word's  list.  If  you  have  a  five- 
column  layout  and  you  want  one  paragraph's  frame  to  span  three  of  those  columns, 
you  can  compute  the  correct  value  for  the  frame  width  field,  or  you  can  experiment 
until  you  get  it  right.  (The  Print  preView  command  is  a  great  help  if  you  decide  to  ex¬ 
periment  because  it  gives  you  feedback  quickly.) 
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Distance  from  text 

The  additional  buffer  on  two  or  four  sides  of  the  outside  of  a  paragraph's  frame 
holds  the  text  of  adjacent  paragraphs  at  bay,  providing  a  more  generous  margin 
around  a  paragraph  that  has  been  fixed  to  a  certain  position.  Normally,  the  Format 
pOsition  command  proposes  a  buffer  of  0.267",  which  is  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch, 
equivalent  to  one  standard  line.  You  can  change  the  width  of  the  buffer  by  adjusting 
the  command's  distance  from  text  field. 

The  distance  from  text  field  is  a  tad  tricky,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  you  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  total  amount  of  white  space  on  any  given 
side  of  a  paragraph  is  the  sum  of  two  different  buffers — the  outside  buffer,  controlled 
by  the  Format  pOsition  command's  distance  from  text  field,  plus  the  inside  buffer ,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  relevant  field  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command:  space  before ,  space  after, 
left  indent,  or  right  indent,  as  shown  in  Figure  39-3. 
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Figure  39-3.  A  paragraph  and  its  frame,  surrounded  by  other  text 
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Second,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the  widths  of  a  paragraph's  four  outside  buffers 
independently.  The  distance  from  text  field  controls  all  directions  at  once.  (But,  as  just 
noted,  you  can  adjust  the  overall  amount  of  buffer  in  any  given  direction  by  using 
fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command.) 

Third,  regardless  of  the  measurement  in  the  distance  from  text  field,  the  outside 
buffer  might  or  might  not  be  in  effect.  Whether  the  buffer  is  active  is  dictated  by  the 
choices  you  make  in  other  fields  of  the  Format  pOsition  command.  To  activate  the  top 
and  bottom  outside  buffers ,  you  must  choose  something  other  than  In  line  in  the  vertical 
frame  position  field.  This  makes  sense,  because  you  probably  don't  want  an  extra  bor¬ 
der  of  white  space  above  or  below  a  paragraph's  frame  unless  the  paragraph  is  posi¬ 
tioned  in  some  special  place.  To  activate  the  left  and  right  outside  buffers ,  you  must 
specify  a  frame  width  that  is  narrower  than  the  column  width.  This  also  makes  sense, 
because  if  the  frame  is  not  narrower  than  the  column  there  is  no  room  for  other  text  to 
flow  around  the  paragraph,  and  hence  no  need  for  an  extra  buffer  of  white  space  on 
the  left  or  right. 

To  continue  with  the  example,  if  you  select  the  sample  paragraph  and  use  the  For¬ 
mat  pOsition  command  to  set  frame  width  to  3  "  and  leave  the  distance  from  text  field  at 
the  proposed  0.167"  (which  is  one  line),  a  printed  copy  will  look  somewhat  as  shown  in 
Figure  39-4  on  the  following  page. 

The  frame  is  drawn  in  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  but  in  reality  it  is  invisible.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  the  text  of  the  paragraph  became  narrower  even  though  there  is  no  left  in¬ 
dent  or  right  indent.  This  is  because  the  frame  is  narrower — only  3  inches  instead 
of  6.  Observe  also  that  there  is  an  extra  buffer  to  the  right  of  the  paragraph's  frame. 
This  outside  buffer  was  set  with  the  Format  pOsition  command's  distance  from  text  field, 
which  was  activated  in  the  horizontal  orientation  because  the  measurement  in  the 
frame  width  field  is  narrower  than  a  single  column. 

If  you  want  to  create  an  outside  buffer  above  and  below  the  positioned  paragraph, 
you  must  select  something  other  than  In  line  in  the  Format  pOsition  command's  vertical 
frame  position  field.  If  you  select  the  paragraph  again  and  choose  the  Format  pOsition 
command  one  more  time,  you  can  type  3  "  in  the  vertical  frame  position  field.  The  result 
is  shown  in  Figure  39-5  on  page  701. 

The  paragraph  is  no  longer  "in  line,"  meaning  Word  will  not  necessarily  print  it  in 
the  position  shown  on  the  editing  screen.  Instead,  the  paragraph  is  contained  in  a 
3-inch  frame  that  begins  3  inches  from  the  top  margin.  It  doesn't  matter  what  else  is  on 
the  page  or  whether  anything  else  is  on  the  page.  The  position  of  the  paragraph  on  the 
printed  page  won't  change.  Observe  that  an  outside  buffer  now  exists  above  and  below 
the  frame  of  the  paragraph,  as  well  as  to  the  right  of  it  as  before.  This  is  because  the 
paragraph  is  no  longer  "in  line." 
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Figure  39-4 .  A  paragraph  and  its  frame,  with  a  frame  width  of  3"  and  a 
distance  from  text  of  0.167" 
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Lines,  Boxes,  and  Shading 

Word  lets  you  draw  lines  or  boxes  on  the  screen  and  print  them  if  your  printer  is 
capable  of  it  and  if  the  printer  description  file  (.PRD  file)  that  you've  installed  is  set  up 
to  allow  line  drawing.  You  can  even  shade  a  box  so  that  the  type  or  graphic  image  ap¬ 
pearing  inside  the  box  has  a  background  of  tiny  dots  in  black  (giving  a  gray  effect)  or 
another  color.  The  shading  does  not  appear  when  you  edit  a  document,  but  it  does 
appear  in  print  preview  mode. 

Drawing  lines 

The  line-draw  feature  is  fairly  straightforward,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  wrinkles. 

First  you  use  the  Options  command  to  choose  whether  you  want  a  single  line,  a 
double  line,  or  some  other  character  as  your  linedraw  character  setting.  Highlight  the 
field  of  that  name  and  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  possibilities.  Then  highlight  the 
desired  character  and  press  Enter. 

To  draw  lines,  hold  down  the  Ctrl  key  and  press  the  F5  key.  This  turns  on  Line 
Draw  mode,  causing  the  letters  LD  to  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  In  this  mode, 
when  you  press  the  direction  keys  (Left,  Right,  Up,  and  Down)  you  cause  lines  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  screen.  You  can  turn  corners  or  create  junctions  of  three  or  four  lines;  at  a 
junction  sometimes  you'll  need  to  "draw"  something  more  than  once  to  get  it  right. 
You  can  switch  from  one  set  of  line-draw  characters  to  another  by  using  the  Options 
command.  Any  lines  you  create  will  draw  over  any  other  characters,  so  press  the  keys 
with  care. 

If  you  make  a  mistake  that  you  can't  fix  by  retracing  the  desired  pattern,  you  can 
turn  off  Line  Draw  mode  by  pressing  Ctrl-F5  again  and  then  repair  the  damage.  You 
can  use  the  Undo  command,  but  using  Undo  can  be  annoying  because  it  undoes  what¬ 
ever  line  drawing  you  have  accomplished  and  then  highlights  the  entire  document. 
When  the  document  is  highlighted,  if  you  press  any  key  you  immediately  move  to  the 
beginning  (usually)  or  end  (sometimes)  of  the  document.  To  avoid  moving  to  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  document  after  using  Undo,  point  with  the  mouse  to  the  location  in 
your  document  at  which  you  want  to  work  and  then  click  one  of  the  mouse  buttons. 

If  you  use  a  style  sheet  that  has  a  linedraw  character  style.  Word  will  use  the  font 
specified  in  this  style  whenever  you  use  the  line-drawing  feature.  You  can  format  the 
style  with  a  special  font  that  has  only  graphics  characters  (on  some  printers). 

Line  drawing  has  its  limitations.  It  doesn't  always  work  predictably  with  propor¬ 
tionally  spaced  fonts  or  with  paragraphs  that  have  unusual  line  spacing  or  blank  lines 
created  with  the  space  before  or  space  after  fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command. 

But  it  can  be  an  effective  way  to  draw  forms  such  as  this: 
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Adding  boxes  and  shading 

At  your  command,  Word  will  draw  a  complete  or  partial  box  around  a  paragraph 
or  series  of  identically  formatted  paragraphs.  Select  (highlight)  the  paragraph  you 
want  to  box  or  put  lines  around  and  choose  the  Format  Border  command.  Word  shows 
these  fields: 


FORMAT  BORDER  type:  tM'iTj  Box  Lines 
left:  Yes (No)  right:  Yes (Mo) 

background  shading:  0 


line  style:  Normal 
aboue:  Yes (Mo) 
shading  color:  Black 


color:  Black 
belou:  Yes (No) 


If  you  want  a  box,  choose  Box  in  the  type  field  and  the  thickness  of  the  line  in  the 
line  style  field.  (Beginning  with  Word  5.0,  to  view  and  choose  from  this  list  of  possible 
line  thicknesses,  you  press  the  FI  key  and  choose  Normal ,  Bold ,  Double ,  or  Thick.  In 
Word  4.0,  the  choices  were  listed  in  a  menu,  and  Thick  was  not  available.) 

If  you  want  Word  to  put  only  one,  two,  or  three  sides  of  a  box  around  your  para¬ 
graph,  choose  Lines  instead  of  Box  in  the  type  field.  Then  choose  Yes  or  No  in  each  of  the 
four  fields  corresponding  to  the  sides  of  the  box:  left,  right ,  above,  and  below.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  put  a  line  below  a  paragraph,  you  would  choose  Lines  in  the  type  field  and 
Yes  in  the  below  field. 

To  box  a  series  of  consecutive  paragraphs,  select  the  paragraphs  and  choose  Line 
in  the  type  field.  Then  tell  Word  to  place  lines  on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  all  of  the 
paragraphs,  a  line  above  the  first  paragraph,  and  a  line  below  the  final  paragraph.  (If 
you  choose  Box  instead,  each  of  the  paragraphs  will  have  an  individual  box.) 

To  shade  a  box,  highlight  the  background  shading  field  and  press  FI  to  view  a  list  of 
choices,  from  no  screen  to  solid  black:  0  percent  screen,  10  percent  screen,  40  percent 
screen,  70  percent  screen,  or  100  percent  screen.  Usually  a  10  percent  or  at  most  40  per¬ 
cent  screen  will  do;  a  70  percent  screen  can  obscure  the  text  or  image  that  occupies  the 
box.  Despite  an  on-screen  message  that  suggests  you  can  choose  any  shade  of  gray 
from  0  to  100,  in  reality  you  can  get  only  0, 10, 40,  70,  or  100  percent  gray. 

If  your  printer  or  plotter  can  use  several  colors,  you  can  format  either  the  box  and 
the  lines  or  the  shading  to  be  a  color  other  than  black.  Highlight  the  color  or  shading 
color  field  and  press  FI  to  see  a  list  of  the  possibilities  for  your  printer. 

Boxes  vs  frames 

When  you  see  the  box  around  a  paragraph,  you  might  think  that  you  are  seeing  its 
frame.  But  don't  be  fooled.  Although  the  invisible  frame  and  the  box  Word  can  draw 
around  a  paragraph  happen  to  coincide  when  the  paragraph  has  no  indents,  the  frame 
and  the  box  are  unrelated.  The  frame  ignores  indents,  but  the  box  adheres  to  them — 
when  you  indent  a  paragraph  an  inch,  the  frame  does  not  narrow,  but  the  box  does. 


IMPORTING  GRAPHICS 


Word  can  incorporate  graphics  of  various  kinds  into  a  document  and  print  them. 
The  graphics  can  come  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  output  files  from  lead¬ 
ing  software  packages  that  print  graphics.  For  example,  you  can  print  graphs  from 
Microsoft  Excel  or  Lotus  1-2-3,  charts  from  Microsoft  Chart  or  Harvard  Graphics, 
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drawings  or  other  images  from  Microsoft  Windows  applications,  photographs  or  art¬ 
work  digitized  with  a  scanner,  or  images  captured  and  cropped  from  your  screen. 

When  creating  a  file  containing  a  graphics  image,  crop  the  image  so  that  it  con¬ 
tains  only  the  portion  you  want  to  appear  in  the  Word  document.  Although  Word  can 
change  the  size  of  a  graphics  image  and  even  let  you  stretch  the  image  in  one  dimen¬ 
sion  and  not  another,  it  does  not  let  you  remove  portions  of  the  image  that  you  do  not 
want  to  print.  However,  almost  all  programs  that  create  graphics  images  let  you  clip 
or  crop  them,  so  there  is  no  difficulty. 

Step  1:  Creating  an  Image 

The  first  step  is  to  create  a  file  on  disk  that  contains  the  image  you  want  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  your  document.  Almost  any  program  that  can  print  a  graphics  image,  such 
as  a  chart,  can  be  the  source  of  a  file  that  you  can  import  into  Word.  Additionally,  scan¬ 
ners  that  translate  photographic  or  other  hard-copy  images  into  graphics  files  are 
becoming  relatively  affordable. 

The  particulars  of  using  other  programs  to  create  graphics  files  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book,  but  as  an  example,  suppose  you  want  to  copy  a  chart  from  the  Win¬ 
dows  spreadsheet  program  Microsoft  Excel  to  the  Windows  clipboard:  While  running 
Excel,  select  the  chart,  choose  the  Copy  Picture  command  from  the  Edit  menu,  and 
then  hold  down  the  Shift  key  while  you  choose  OK.  If  you  quit  Excel  and  start  Word 
(without  quitting  Windows),  the  image  of  the  chart  will  be  available  to  Word  through 
the  Library  Link  Graphics  command  (discussed  a  little  later  in  this  chapter)  or 
through  the  reserved  glossary  name  clipboard. 

In  addition  to  creating  graphics  images  with  other  programs,  you  can  use  the  Cap¬ 
ture  program  that  comes  with  Word  5.0  to  take  a  "snapshot"  of  whatever  is  on  your 
computer  screen,  regardless  of  the  program  you're  using.  This  "snapshot"  can  be  of 
the  full  screen  or,  if  you  are  running  in  a  graphics  mode,  a  cropped  image  of  a  desired 
portion  of  the  screen.  Capturing  an  image  from  the  screen  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
create  a  graphics  file  that  you  can  incorporate  into  a  Word  document.  A  disadvantage, 
however,  is  that  a  screen  image  might  not  be  of  as  high  quality  as  an  image  deliber¬ 
ately  exported  from  a  graphics  package.  For  instance,  you  can  use  Lotus  1-2-3  to  dis¬ 
play  a  chart  on  the  screen  and  then  capture  that  image,  but  it  probably  won't  yield  as 
rich  an  image  as  a  chart  stored  on  disk  by  1-2-3. 

Capture  is  a  terminate-and-stay-resident  (TSR)  program,  which  means  it  stays  ac¬ 
tive  in  your  computer's  memory  even  when  you  run  a  different  program.  Capture 
takes  up  about  20  KB  of  RAM,  which  should  present  little  problem  for  most  users.  In 
any  case,  you  can  remove  Capture  from  memory  at  any  time  by  typing  capture  /e  at  the 
DOS  prompt. 

You  load  Capture  into  memory  before  starting  Word  or  whatever  other  program 
from  which  you  want  to  capture  an  image.  To  do  this,  type  Capture  at  the  DOS  prompt. 
(You  can  place  the  instruction  Capture  in  your  AUTOEXEC.BAT  file,  if  you  like.)  Then 
start  your  application  program  (such  as  Word  or  1-2-3).  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Now, 
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regardless  of  the  program  you  are  using,  you  can  take  a  "snapshot"  of  some  or  all  of 
your  computer  screen  and  later  bring  that  image  into  a  Word  document. 

Setting  up  Capture 

Capturing  an  image  is  simple,  involving  little  more  than  holding  down  the  Shift 
key  and  pressing  the  PrtSc  key,  but  setting  up  Capture  for  this  task  has  a  few  wrinkles. 

The  first  time  you  use  Capture,  or  whenever  you  want  to  change  its  settings,  you 
type  /s  after  the  command  name:  capture  Is.  (If  you  want  Capture  to  remember  the  set¬ 
tings  in  future  editing  sessions,  switch  to  the  directory  containing  CAPTURE.COM 
before  typing  capture.  Typing  capture  takes  you  into  a  special  setup  mode,  in  which 
you  can  express  various  preferences  by  choosing  topics  from  a  menu.) 

Before  you  make  these  choices,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  application 
program  from  which  you  will  capture  an  image  runs  in  graphics  or  text  mode.  Some 
application  programs,  such  as  Word,  can  run  in  either  text  or  graphics  mode,  computer 
hardware  permitting.  (To  see  or  change  the  mode  in  which  Word  operates,  choose  the 
Options  command,  highlight  the  display  mode  field,  and  press  FI.) 

You  also  need  to  know  whether  you  want  the  images  you  will  capture  (and  then 
import  into  Word)  to  be  in  text  form  (ASCII)  or  graphics  form  (bitmapped).  Usually, 
you  will  want  images  to  be  bitmapped,  which  means  that  every  little  point  of  light  or 
darkness  on  the  screen  will  be  recorded.  When  you  capture  a  bitmapped  image,  you 
can  crop  it,  and  when  Word  imports  such  an  image,  it  lets  you  control  its  vertical  and 
horizontal  dimensions.  However,  if  the  application  from  which  you  are  capturing  an 
image  is  running  in  text  mode,  you  might  prefer  to  capture  the  image  as  text;  this 
causes  it  to  be  saved  as  an  ASCII  file,  which  can  be  treated  like  any  other  unformatted 
document.  A  text  image  cannot  be  cropped  or  sized,  although  after  you  import  it  into 
Word  you  can  edit  its  content  and  change  the  size  of  the  font  in  which  it  is  displayed. 

When  you  enter  capture  Is,  this  is  the  screen  you  see: 

CAPTURE.COM 

Screen  capture  program  uersion  1.00  for  Microsoft  Word 
(c)  Copyright  1988  Jewell  Technologies,  Inc.  -  All  rights  reserved 


Use  the  menu  below  to  select  your  display  adapter  and  choose  your  options. 
When  you  press  a  letter  for  an  option,  a  screen  will  appear  to  describe 
the  option  in  more  detail. 


TO 

PRESS 

Select  display  adapter 

D 

Enable/Disable  text  screens  as  pictures 

T 

Enable/Disable  saving  in  reverse  video 

0 

Enable/Disable  clipping 

P 

Enable/Disable  90  degree  rotation 

R 

Enter  number  of  text  1 ines  per  screen 

N 

Quit  and  save  settings 

Q 
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The  most  important  choice  on  the  Capture  setup  menu  is  the  first  one.  Select  display 
adapter.  Press  D  to  choose  this  item  from  the  menu  and  see  another  menu  of  choices. 
Each  of  these  secondary  choices  represents  a  video  mode  in  which  Capture  can  oper¬ 
ate.  Most  computer  systems  let  you  use  choice  0  (zero),  and  you  want  to  use  0  if  at  all 
possible  because  it  provides  the  most  flexibility.  (If  you  find  later  that  this  option 
doesn't  work  with  your  system,  you  can  run  Capture  with  the  / s  option  again  and 
make  a  different  selection.)  After  you've  made  a  choice,  press  Enter  to  return  to  the 
main  setup  menu. 

The  second  setup-menu  choice,  Enable/Disable  text  screens  as  pictures ,  is  relevant 
only  if  the  screen  is  running  in  text  mode  and  you  previously  chose  0  for  Select  display 
adapter.  In  this  situation.  Capture  normally  will  capture  a  screen  image  as  text.  If,  in¬ 
stead,  you  want  to  capture  the  text  image  as  a  bitmapped  file  so  that  you  can  crop  and 
size  it,  press  T.  The  program  then  asks:  Do  you  want  screens  in  text  mode  to  be  saved  as  pic¬ 
tures  (Y/N)?  Press  Y. 

The  next  three  choices,  indicated  by  the  letters  V,  P,  and  R,  are  relevant  only  if  you 
are  running  in  a  graphics  mode.  Pressing  V  lets  you  control  whether  the  captured  im¬ 
age  will  be  in  reverse  video  (with  light  and  dark  areas  reversed,  as  most  in  this  book 
are).  Pressing  P  lets  you  choose  whether  Capture  lets  you  crop  (select  only  a  portion 
of)  an  image  before  you  capture  it.  You'll  probably  want  to  leave  this  set  to  Y,  for  Yes. 
Pressing  R  lets  you  choose  whether  to  rotate  images  90  degrees  clockwise.  You'll  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  leave  this  set  to  N,  for  No. 

The  next  menu  choice,  indicated  by  the  letter  N,  is  relevant  only  if  you  previously 
chose  a  number  other  than  0  for  Select  display  adapter.  It  lets  you  tell  Capture  how  many 
lines  appear  on  the  screen.  The  default  is  25,  so  you  probably  don't  need  to  change  this 
setting  in  any  case. 

When  Capture  is  set  up  as  you  want  it,  press  Q  to  quit.  Word  will  remember  your 
settings  until  you  start  Capture  with  the  /s  option  again. 

As  a  shortcut  that  sidesteps  the  setup  menu,  you  can  avoid  the  /s  option  and  in¬ 
stead  type  capture  followed  by: 


Type  capture  and  this: 

To  achieve  this: 

/d=nn 

The  nn  is  the  display  adapter  number  as  it  appears  in 
the  setup  menu.  (As  noted  earlier,  you  want  to  leave 
this  set  to  0  if  at  all  possible.) 

/t=y  or  /t=n 

If  you  are  set  to  display  adapter  0,  you  can  capture  a 
text  screen  as  a  graphics  screen  with  / t=y  or  as  a  text 
screen  with  / t=n. 

/v=y  or  jv-n 

In  graphics  mode,  this  option  saves  screens  in  reverse 
video  (/v=y)  or  in  normal  video  (/v=n). 

lr=y  or  /r=n 

In  graphics  mode,  this  option  rotates  screens  90 
degrees  clockwise  (/r=y)  or  does  not  (/r=n). 

/p=y  or  /p=n 

In  graphics  mode,  this  option  enables  the  cropping 
feature  (/p=y)  or  turns  cropping  off  (/p=n). 
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For  example,  if  you  type  capture  /v=y  / r-n ,  the  Capture  program  saves  the  image  in 
reverse  video  (black  is  white  and  vice  versa)  and  does  not  rotate  the  image  90  degrees. 

Using  Capture 

To  capture  an  image,  hold  down  Shift  and  press  the  PrtSc  key.  The  program  re¬ 
sponds  by  proposing  a  name  for  the  file  that  will  contain  the  image  you  are  about  to 
capture.  This  name  appears  at  the  top  of  the  screen;  it  starts  with  CAPT,  followed  by  a 
four-digit  number,  and  ends  in  either  .SCR  (if  the  screen  is  in  a  graphics  mode)  or  1ST 
(if  the  screen  is  in  a  text  mode).  The  numbers  in  the  proposed  names  increment,  so  if 
the  last  one  used  was  CAPT0004.SCR,  the  next  one  proposed  would  be  CAPT0005.SCR. 
You  can  accept  a  proposed  name  by  pressing  Enter,  or  you  can  type  a  more  descriptive 
name  and  then  press  Enter.  If  you  change  your  mind,  press  Esc  to  cancel  the  capture. 


||f i le  Marie:  captOOOl .  lstT 


Capture  isn't  very  smart.  Unless  you  set  Select  display  adapter  to  0,  for  example,  it 
can't  tell  whether  your  screen  is  running  in  a  graphics  mode  or  a  text  mode.  It  handles 
this  dilemma  by  assuming  the  screen  is  in  a  graphics  mode  and  by  capturing  images 
in  bitmapped  form.  If  the  screen  is  actually  running  in  a  text  mode,  a  bitmapped  cap¬ 
ture  results  in  garbage  rather  than  an  image  of  the  screen  being  placed  in  the  file  on 
disk.  There  is  a  way  around  this.  If  you  are  using  a  display  adapter  setting  other  than  0 
and  are  running  in  text  mode,  capture  a  screen  by  holding  down  Shift  and  pressing 
PrtSc  and  then  immediately  pressing  the  Esc  key.  A  .LST  (text)  file  will  result. 

If  you  are  saving  a  screen  image  in  text  form,  the  image  is  captured  as  soon  as  you 
press  Enter  to  accept  the  name.  The  resulting  file  is  composed  of  ASCII  characters  only 
and  can  be  incorporated  into  your  document  using  the  Transfer  Merge  or  Library  Link 
Document  command.  It  is  not  really  a  graphics  file,  so  you  cannot  use  the  features  of 
the  Library  Link  Graphics  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  saving  the  screen  in  graphics  mode  and  did  not  turn 
off  Capture's  cropping  feature  when  making  setup  choices,  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  crop  the  image  before  saving  it  to  disk.  To  crop,  you  box  the  region  of  the  screen  you 
want  captured.  The  boxing  is  achieved  by  pressing  the  direction  keys  to  move  four 
cropping  lines — one  for  the  top  of  the  box,  one  for  the  bottom,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
remaining  two  sides. 

Before  you  press  any  of  the  direction  keys,  the  cropping  lines  are  at  the  outer 
edges  of  the  screen,  indicating  that  the  entire  screen  is  to  be  saved.  By  pressing  the  Left 
and  Right  direction  keys,  you  move  the  side  lines  left  and  right.  By  pressing  the  Up 
and  Down  direction  keys,  you  move  the  top  and  bottom  lines.  If  the  direction  keys 
move  the  left  line  and  you  want  to  move  the  right  one  instead  (or  vice  versa),  press  the 
Tab  key.  Similarly,  use  the  Tab  key  to  switch  between  the  top  and  bottom  lines. 

As  you  press  the  direction  keys,  the  lines  move  in  small  increments.  This  gives 
you  fine  control.  If  you  want  to  move  the  lines  more  quickly,  press  the  plus  key  (+)  on 
the  numeric  keypad.  To  have  the  crop  lines  move  in  smaller  increments,  press  the 
minus  key  (-)  on  the  keyboard. 
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To  cause  the  top  and  bottom  lines  or  the  left  and  right  lines  to  move  simulta¬ 
neously,  press  the  Ins  key.  To  unlink  the  movement  of  the  two  lines,  press  Del. 

When  you  have  moved  the  crop  lines  so  that  the  screen  is  cropped  as  desired, 
press  Enter.  There  will  be  a  delay,  possibly  a  substantial  one,  while  the  bitmapped  file 
is  created  on  disk.  When  the  file  is  complete,  the  program  beeps.  If  you  change  your 
mind  about  capturing  the  screen,  press  Esc  to  cancel  the  capture. 

NOTE:  Files  created  by  Capture  are  in  a  proprietary  variant  of  the  PCX  file  format 
that  only  Word  uses.  (YouTl  learn  more  about  file  formats  a  little  later  in  this  chapter.) 
This  format  is  fine  if  you  only  want  to  import  screen  images  into  Word  or  if  you  never 
want  to  use  a  paint  program  to  edit  an  image  between  the  time  you  capture  it  and  the 
time  you  import  it  into  Word.  If  you  want  the  capabilities  of  Capture  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  industry-standard  PCX  format,  you  can  purchase  Graf  Plus  from  Jewell 
Technologies  (4740  44th  Avenue  SW  #203,  Seattle,  WA  98116, 206-937-1081).  Capture  is 
based  on  Graf  Plus. 


Step  2:  Incorporating  the  Image 

The  next  step  is  to  incorporate  the  image  into  your  Word  document.  You  ac¬ 
complish  this  with  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command,  which  places  appropriate 
hidden  text  in  the  paragraph  and  formats  it  in  certain  ways.  As  noted  in  Chapter  11, 
the  hidden  text  specifies  the  file  on  the  disk  that  contains  the  graphic,  the  width  and 
height  of  the  graphic,  and  the  graphics  file  format  in  which  it  is  stored. 

Specifying  a  file 

When  you  choose  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command,  the  fields  that  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  screen  prompt  you  for  the  information  that  Word  will  turn  into  the 
hidden-text  instruction  line: 

LIBRARV  LINK  GRAPHICS  filename:  | 

file  format:  alignment  in  frame:  Centered 

graphics  uidth:  6”  graphics  height:  6” 

space  before:  0”  space  after:  0” 

In  the  filename  field,  type  the  name  of  the  file  that  contains  the  image  you  are  im¬ 
porting.  Include  the  filename  extension,  such  as  .TIF. 

Instead  of  typing  a  name,  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to  see  a  list  of  all  files  in  the 
current  directory  (or  on  the  current  floppy  disk).  When  Word  displays  this  list,  you 
can  highlight  the  desired  filename  and  press  the  Tab  key  to  move  to  the  next  field,  or 
you  can  highlight  the  name  of  a  different  drive  or  directory  and  press  Enter  to  display 
a  list  of  files  from  that  drive  or  directory.  Drives  and  directories  are  indicated  by 
brackets  and  are  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  files.  Highlight  the  [..]  entry  when  you  want  to 
move  "up"  a  level  to  a  "parent"  directory  in  the  current  drive. 

For  example,  if  you  are  working  in  the  IDEAS  subdirectory  of  the  WORD  subdirec¬ 
tory  of  drive  C,  the  current  path  is  C:\WORD\IDEAS.  If  you  want  to  import  a  graphic 
from  the  C:\WORD  subdirectory,  you  choose  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command  and 
press  FI  to  see  a  list  of  files  in  C:\WORD\IDEAS.  Then  you  highlight  the  entry  [..]  and 
press  Enter.  Doing  so  takes  you  up  one  level  to  C:\WORD.  From  that  position,  you  can 
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choose  a  file  or  continue  navigating  through  your  directories,  possibly  choosing  [..] 
again,  to  move  to  the  root-level  directory  at  the  "top"  of  the  directory  tree  on  drive  C. 

If  you  are  using  Microsoft  Windows  and  an  image  is  stored  in  the  Windows  clip¬ 
board,  the  choice  Clipboard  will  appear  when  you  press  the  FI  key  in  the  filename  field 
of  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command.  (If  you're  willing  to  accept  Word's  default 
values  for  this  command,  you  can  import  a  graphic  from  the  clipboard  even  faster  by 
typing  clipboard  and  pressing  F3.) 

The  second  field  of  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command  is  file  format.  Word  will 
fill  in  this  field  for  you  if  it  recognizes  the  format  of  the  graphics  file  you  specified  in 
the  previous  field.  However,  there  are  three  file  formats  that  Word  can  use  but  does 
not  recognize:  HPGL,  PostScript,  and  "print  file."  If  the  graphics  file  is  in  one  of  these 
formats,  you  must  type  its  name  or  press  FI  to  choose  it  from  the  list  of  three  formats. 

File  formats 

A  little  background  will  help  you  understand  the  difference  between  types  of  file 
formats.  The  three  basic  categories  of  files  are  bitmapped  files,  metafiles ,  and  print  files.  A 
bitmapped  file  contains  information  on  every  pixel  in  the  image.  A  metafile  contains 
instructions  that  let  software  draw  the  image;  it  is  a  formula,  in  other  words.  A  print 
file  is  one  that  is  ready  to  be  output  to  a  particular  printer. 

Word  is  great  with  bitmapped  images;  it  handles  some  kinds  of  metafiles;  and  it 
can  send  any  print  file  along  to  a  printer,  although  the  print  file  might  contain  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  printer  that  cause  difficulties. 

The  PIC  format  is  a  simple  metafile  format.  Word  handles  it  well.  The  HPGL  for¬ 
mat  also  is  a  metafile. 

PostScript  is  a  very  complicated  metafile  format  that  Word  treats  more  or  less  as  a 
print  file.  Word  sends  the  image  to  the  printer  but  interprets  enough  of  the  metafile 
code  in  a  PostScript  file  to  ensure  that  the  image  will  print. 

In  contrast,  a  print  file  image  often  won't  print  correctly.  The  file  might  contain, 
for  instance,  a  form-feed  character  that  causes  the  printer  to  spit  the  image  out  on  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper.  You  can  use  Word  to  edit  a  print  file  and  try  to  remove  the  of¬ 
fending  characters  that  were  put  there  by  the  software  that  created  the  file,  but  this 
method  requires  patience  plus  some  knowledge  of  the  control-code  sequences  used  by 
the  printer  for  which  the  file  was  created. 

Although  all  PostScript  images  will  print,  only  encapsulated  PostScript  images  are 
displayed  on  the  print  preview  screen.  Normal  PostScript  images  will  not  show  up  on 
the  print  preview  screen  because  Word  does  not  interpret  a  sufficient  amount  of  Post¬ 
Script  to  create  the  image.  It  lets  the  printer  do  that  work. 

Word  recognizes  the  following  specific  formats  and,  when  printing,  can  resize  im¬ 
ages  stored  in  any  of  them  to  fit  the  dimensions  you  specify: 

PCX.  Bitmapped  picture  files  generated  by  PC  Paintbrush  (and  certain  other  pro¬ 
grams,  including  some  screen-image-capture  programs  and  the  software  that  accom¬ 
panies  many  scanners)  use  this  format.  PC  Paintbrush  also  is  marketed  as  Microsoft 
Paintbrush  and  often  comes  bundled  with  the  Microsoft  Mouse. 
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PCC.  Bitmapped  picture  files  generated  by  PC  Paintbrush  (and  Microsoft  Paint¬ 
brush)  use  this  format.  This  is  a  close  variant  of  PCX  and  is  used  to  store  to  disk  a 
cutout  picture  file,  which  is  a  cropped  portion  of  a  Paintbrush  picture. 

PIC.  Graphics  files  generated  by  Lotus  1-2-3  use  this  format. 

TIFF.  Bitmapped  graphics  files  produced  by  many  scanners  use  this  format. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  TIFF  files,  and  Word  can  read  and  manipulate  three  of  them. 
TIFF  B  Uncompressed  stores  a  black-and-white  image,  and  TIFF  B  Compressed  stores  the 
same  image  but  in  a  more  compact  form.  Scanner  software  commonly  can  produce 
both  of  these  formats,  and  Word  can  use  either  of  them.  TIFF  G  Uncompressed  stores  an 
image  that  has  up  to  256  shades  of  gray  (a  "gray  scale").  In  other  words,  any  given 
pixel  (dot  in  the  image)  can  be  in  one  of  256  shades,  from  white  to  black.  Word  can  also 
use  this  format.  Because  these  files  can  be  long,  there  is  a  fourth  format,  called  TIFF  G 
Compressed ,  which  contains  all  the  gray-scale  information  but  is  more  compact.  Word 
cannot  use  TIFF  G  Compressed  files,  however. 

Clipboard.  This  is  the  file  format  listed  when  the  file  has  been  imported  into  Word 
from  the  Microsoft  Windows  clipboard  or  when  the  file  comes  from  Microsoft  Page- 
view,  a  program  that  lets  users  of  Word  4.0  see  page  images,  much  as  the  Print  pre¬ 
view  command  of  Word  5.0  does.  Clipboard  is  a  bitmapped  format. 

Capture.  This  is  the  name  listed  in  the  file  format  field  when  the  image  being  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command  was  created  with  Capture.  It  is  similar 
to  PCX  but  unfortunately  is  not  interchangeable  with  PCX. 

If  the  file  format  field  remains  blank  after  you've  specified  a  file  in  the  previous 
field,  the  file  is  not  in  one  of  the  preceding  formats.  You  can  supply  one  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  formats  that  Word  can  use.  If  the  image  on  disk  is  one  of  these  formats,  you  can 
type  the  name  in  the  file  format  field  or  press  the  FI  key  to  choose  the  format  from  the 
list.  The  three  formats  are: 

HPGL.  Hewlett-Packard  plotters  use  this  metafile  format.  Any  software  program 
that  both  prints  to  an  HP  plotter  and  can  print  to  a  file  can  create  an  HPGL  file  that 
Word  can  use.  HPGL  comes  in  several  variants,  however,  for  plotters  of  various 
degrees  of  sophistication.  Word  supports  only  the  least-complex  subset  of  the  total 
range  of  HPGL  instructions.  This  is  the  subset  designed  for  the  HP  7440  Plotter. 

PostScript.  PostScript  files  printed  to  disk  use  this  metafile  format.  This  is  not  en¬ 
capsulated  PostScript.  Word  is  able  to  scale  an  image  in  this  format  (change  its  dimen¬ 
sions),  but  not  much  more. 

Print  file.  This  is  the  format  various  programs  use  to  print  to  a  file  instead  of  to  a 
printer.  Using  this  format  is  the  method  of  last  resort  because,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  results  will  not  be  what  you  had  hoped  for.  This  format 
was  included  in  Word  5.0  chiefly  to  retain  backward  compatibility  with  Word  4.0  so 
that  people  who  have  created  documents  in  4.0  can  continue  to  use  those  documents. 
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Aligning  the  image 

The  alignment  in  frame  field  lets  you  specify  that  the  graphic  either  will  be  centered 
horizontally  or  will  be  pushed  to  the  left  or  right  inside  the  frame  of  the  paragraph 
that  contains  the  graphic. 

Your  choice  in  this  field  is  meaningful  only  if  the  width  of  the  graphic  image  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  paragraph  frame — a  decision  you  make  by  using  the  graphics  width 
field,  which  is  described  a  little  later  in  this  chapter.  If  the  image  is  exactly  as  wide  as 
the  frame,  it  fills  the  whole  frame  and  alignment  is  irrelevant. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command's  alignment  in  frame  field 
plays  the  same  role  for  graphics  paragraphs  that  the  Format  Paragraph  command's  left 
indent  and  right  indent  fields  play  for  text  paragraphs.  Either  way,  you  are  establishing 
the  horizontal  placement  of  the  paragraph's  content  with  the  paragraph's  frame. 

To  establish  vertical  placement  within  the  paragraph's  frame,  use  the  Library  Link 
Graphics  command's  space  before  and  space  after  fields.  These  fields  perform  precisely 
the  same  functions  as  the  fields  of  the  same  names  in  the  Format  Paragraph  command: 
They  let  you  add  blank  space  before  or  after  a  paragraph's  content  (but  inside  the  para¬ 
graph's  frame). 

Sizing  the  image 

The  graphics  width  field  lets  you  specify  how  wide  the  graphic  will  be.  Word  ini¬ 
tially  proposes  a  width  that  is  identical  to  the  width  of  the  frame  that  contains  the 
graphic.  You  can  change  this  by  typing  a  different  width  (in  inches,  for  instance). 

If  you  press  the  FI  key  instead  of  typing  a  name,  you  will  see  a  list  of  one  or  more 
possible  widths.  These  widths  might  be  expressed  with  quite  a  bit  of  precision,  such  as 
7.678”  (natural  size) — a  choice  that  says,  "Include  this  graphic  in  the  document  at  its 
normal  size,  which  is  7.678M  wide."  Another  choice  might  be  6”  (same  as  frame  width) — a 
choice  that  says,  "Include  this  graphic  in  the  document,  but  change  its  width  to  match 
that  of  the  paragraph  frame."  Word  might  list  other  choices  but  not  explain  them.  For 
example,  if  the  image's  natural  size  were  7.678”,  Word  would  list  the  choice  3.839”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  half  the  image's  size. 

Use  the  graphics  height  field  to  control  the  height  of  the  graphic.  Word  initially  pro¬ 
poses  a  height  that  would  keep  the  aspect  ratio  of  the  image  true  to  its  original  shape. 
For  example,  if  the  original  graphic  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is  wide  and  in  the  graphics 
width  field  you  told  Word  to  print  the  graphic  3  inches  wide.  Word  would  propose  that 
the  graphic  be  6  inches  high. 

By  typing  a  new  number,  you  can  change  the  height  to  whatever  you  like;  this 
offers  you  a  way  to,  among  other  things,  distort  the  image. 

Instead  of  typing  a  number,  you  can  press  the  FI  key  to  look  at  a  list  of  possibili¬ 
ties.  For  example.  Word  always  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  print  the  graphic  exactly 
as  tall  as  it  is  wide — regardless  of  whether  the  original  graphic  was  square  or  not.  An¬ 
other  choice  lets  you  make  the  graphic  its  natural  size.  Remember,  though,  that  making 
the  graphic  its  natural  height  won't  make  it  look  natural  unless  its  width  is  also  natu¬ 
ral  or  nearly  natural.  In  general,  to  avoid  distortion  and  make  the  image  look  natural, 
you  want  to  preserve  its  aspect  ratio. 
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Step  3:  Positioning  the  Image 

The  third  step,  positioning  the  graphic  on  the  page,  takes  us  back  to  the  use  of  the 
Format  pOsition  command.  Although  there  are  differences,  you  position  a  paragraph 
that  contains  a  graphic  much  as  you  position  a  paragraph  that  contains  text.  (Remem¬ 
ber,  a  paragraph  doesn't  really  contain  a  graphic;  it  contains  a  hidden-text  instruction 
that  causes  a  graphic  to  print.  But,  practically  speaking,  we  say  that  such  a  paragraph 
contains  a  graphic.) 

You  position  and  size  the  frame  of  a  graphics  paragraph  by  filling  in  fields  of  the 
Format  pOsition  command  as  you  would  for  a  text  paragraph.  You  control  the  width 
of  the  frame's  outside  buffers  exactly  as  you  would  for  a  text  paragraph,  by  adjusting 
the  distance  from  text  field  of  the  Format  pOsition  command.  And  you  adjust  the  top 
and  bottom  inside  buffers  by  typing  a  value  in  the  space  before  and  space  after  fields  of  the 
Library  Link  Graphics  command  (or  the  Format  Paragraph  command). 

But  when  it  comes  to  creating  left  and  right  buffers  inside  the  frame,  you  cannot 
use  the  left  indent  and  right  indent  fields  of  the  Format  Paragraph  command,  as  you 
would  for  a  text  paragraph. 

Instead,  if  you  want  the  graphic  to  be  less  than  the  full  width  of  the  frame,  you 
would  specify  the  desired  width  in  the  graphics  width  field  of  the  Library  Link 
Graphics  command.  A  graphic  actually  can  be  wider  than  its  frame,  but  more  often 
you'll  want  the  graphic  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  frame  or  narrower.  If  you  made  it 
narrower  by  setting  the  graphics  width  field  of  the  Library  Link  Graphics  command  to  a 
smaller  number  than  that  to  which  the  frame  width  field  of  the  Format  pOsition  com¬ 
mand  is  set,  you  would  have  white  space  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  graphic.  To  split 
the  white  space  evenly  between  the  two  sides,  set  the  Library  Link  Graphic  com¬ 
mand's  alignment  in  frame  field  to  Centered.  If  you  want  all  the  white  space  to  be  to  the 
right,  set  the  field  to  Left.  If  you  want  all  the  space  to  be  to  the  left,  set  the  field  to  Right. 

This  technique  provides  slightly  less  control  over  the  horizontal  placement  of 
graphics  within  a  paragraph's  frame  than  you  get  with  text.  But  most  of  the  time  it  will 
do  nicely. 

PRINTING  IMAGES  AND  FONTS 

If  you've  turned  to  this  section  first,  it  was  probably  in  frustration.  Getting  printers 
to  work  properly  can  be  an  aggravating  tangle  of  problems  because  of  the  complex  in¬ 
teractions  of  computer  hardware,  computer  software,  printer  hardware,  and — when 
you're  using  downloadable  fonts — printer  software. 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  printers  work  perfectly  from  the  moment  you  first 
try  them.  In  any  case,  when  your  printer  is  doing  all  the  tasks  you  expect  of  it,  you  can 
concentrate  on  writing  and  producing  documents.  When  a  printer  cooperates,  you 
think  of  it  little.  When  it  refuses  to  cooperate,  you  think  little  of  it. 

The  range  of  printers,  especially  laser  printers  with  all  their  downloadable  fonts 
and  other  files,  has  become  immense.  Plenty  of  information  on  the  details  of  using  in¬ 
dividual  elements  is  available,  but  people  often  are  confused  because  they  don't  see 
the  big  picture  when  it  comes  to  laser  printing. 
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Whole  books  could  be  written  (and  have  been)  on  the  subject  of  laser  printers  and 
fonts,  but  the  following  few  paragraphs  might  teach  you  what  you  need  to  know  to 
head  down  the  road  toward  successful  laser  printing. 

The  most  reassuring  knowledge  is  that  Word  is  smart  about  laser  printers.  After 
you  install  an  appropriate  .PRD  file  and  get  your  hardware  and  downloadable  fonts  (if 
any)  working  together.  Word  will  take  care  of  virtually  all  the  details. 

Necessary  Concepts 

To  use  any  printer.  Word  must  have  a  proper  .PRD  file  installed.  One  function  of  a 
.PRD  file  (the  full  name  is  printer  description  file)  is  to  insert  into  Word's  output  the 
codes  required  by  a  particular  printer.  The  .PRD  file  is  a  little  module  of  Word  soft¬ 
ware,  installed  through  the  Print  Options  command,  that  you  match  to  your  printer. 

Another  function  of  a  .PRD  file  is  to  notify  the  program  of  which  fonts  and  sizes  a 
particular  printer  can  handle.  The  font  and  size  lists  are  available  through  the  Format 
Character  command,  and  they  vary,  depending  on  the  .PRD  file  installed.  Word  can 
accommodate  64  different  fonts  at  a  time,  in  almost  any  size  you  care  to  specify. 

The  program  thinks  of  the  fonts  in  generic  terms,  such  as  modern  a,  modern  b, 
decor  e,  and  roman  i.  (You'll  find  a  full  list  in  the  Word  manual.)  When  a  particular 
.PRD  file  is  installed,  it  tells  Word  which  of  the  64  font  types  are  available  on  your 
printer  and  in  which  sizes.  The  generic  name  modern  a  is  Pica  on  a  Diablo  630  but 
Courier  on  an  HP  LaserJet  printer.  If  you  format  characters  to  be  Pica  when  the  Diablo 
.PRD  file  is  installed.  Word  considers  the  characters  to  be  modern  a.  It  shows  them  as 
Pica  for  your  convenience  as  long  as  it  thinks  you'll  be  printing  the  document  on  a 
Diablo  printer.  But  when  you  install  an  appropriate  LaserJet  .PRD  file.  Word  starts 
calling  the  modern  a  characters  Courier. 

Word  can  print  only  in  the  fonts  that  a  printer's  .PRD  file  says  are  available  on  the 
printer.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  your  printer  has  the  fonts,  unless  the  fonts 
are  built  in  (as  they  are  in  most  dot-matrix  printers  and  as  some  fonts  are  in  laser 
printers).  In  order  for  your  printer  to  print  it,  the  font — which  is  a  collection  of  in¬ 
structions  to  the  printer  on  how  to  form  characters — must  be  available. 

A  third  function  of  a  .PRD  file  is  to  determine  which  character  set  a  printer  uses,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  font  cartridge  or  collection  of  downloadable  fonts  contains 
more  than  one  character  set.  A  character  set  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
specific  characters,  each  mapped  to  one  of  the  ASCII  numbers  between  0  and  255. 

For  example,  in  most  character  sets,  the  capital  letter  A  is  mapped  to  ASCII  charac¬ 
ter  65,  a  fact  you  can  test  by  holding  down  the  Alt  key  and  typing  65  on  the  numeric 
keypad.  (However,  some  character  sets  are  specifically  for  graphics,  and  although  they 
display  an  A  on  the  screen,  for  example,  they  might  not  print  an  A.)  Where  character 
sets  diverge  most  dramatically  is  in  the  characters  they  assign  to  ASCII  numbers  above 
127.  IBM  chose  a  particular  set,  heavy  in  graphics  characters,  for  use  on  computer 
screens,  and  most  other  computers  use  the  same  set  for  their  screens.  Hewlett- 
Packard's  font  cartridge  Y  uses  the  same  set,  so  anything  on  the  screen  will  print  the 
same  way  when  the  Y  cartridge  is  installed  in  a  LaserJet  printer.  Advertisements  for 
dot-matrix  printers  often  refer  to  this  character  set  as  the  "IBM  character  set." 
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Different  needs  require  different  characters,  however.  For  example,  someone 
doing  work  in  foreign  languages  will  want  a  character  set  strong  in  foreign  characters, 
and  publishers  of  scientific  papers  will  appreciate  a  full  complement  of  mathematical 
symbols.  When  the  character  set  used  by  your  printer  differs  from  the  character  set 
used  by  your  screen,  the  characters  printed  may  differ  markedly  from  the  characters 
that  appear  on  the  screen.  Generally  you  can  remedy  this  by  printing  with  a  different 
character  set  (which  might  mean  a  different  font)  or  by  using  (or  constructing)  a  dif¬ 
ferent  .PRD  file,  one  that  calls  into  play  the  character  set  you  want. 

Two  general  sources  of  fonts  are  available  for  laser  printer,  aside  from  those  that 
are  built  in:  cartridge  fonts  and  downloadable  fonts.  Cartridge  fonts  plug  into  a  slot  in 
the  printer  and  provide  a  few  different  faces.  This  is  a  relatively  expensive  way  to  ac¬ 
quire  fonts,  but  it  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  making  the  fonts  available  to  the 
printer  on  an  instant's  notice.  A  cartridge  might  cost  $250  and  contain  only  a  few  fonts, 
although  some  companies  now  are  providing  large  numbers  of  fonts — sometimes 
dozens — in  cartridges  costing  only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  For  example,  IQ  Engineer¬ 
ing  (P.O.  Box  60955,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94086, 408-733-1161)  offers  Super  Cartridge  with  55 
fonts,  and  Pacific  Data  Products  (6404  Nancy  Ridge  Drive,  San  Diego,  CA  92121,  619- 
552-0880)  offers  25  in  One  with  dozens  of  fonts — as  many  as  are  in  25  other  cartridges. 

A  more  flexible  (and  sometimes  more  economical)  source  is  downloadable  fonts. 
These  fonts  are  stored  on  your  computer's  disk  and  are  sent  to  the  printer  as  needed.  It 
takes  time  for  this  information  to  be  passed,  but  downloadable  fonts  provide  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  myriad  sizes  and  variations.  And  by  having  a  large  number  of  fonts  available 
on  your  disk,  you  have  a  whole  library  of  typefaces  available  for  your  documents. 
Downloadable  fonts  range  widely  in  price;  a  whole  industry  is  springing  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  fonts,  and  virtually  all  of  them  work  with  Word,  because  Word  users  are  such  an 
important  market  to  font  suppliers. 

Among  the  leading  suppliers  of  downloadable  fonts  are  Hewlett-Packard  (11311 
Chinden  Boulevard,  Boise,  ID  83707,  800-538-8787);  Bitstream  (215  Athenaeum  House,  215 
First  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02142,  617-497-7514);  SoftCraft  (16  North  Carroll  Street  #500, 
Madison,  WI 53703,  608-257-3300);  and  SWIFTE  International  (Box  5773,  Wilmington,  DE 
19808,  800-237-9383  or  302-733-0956). 

Generally,  before  you  can  use  a  downloadable  font,  you  must  process  it  with  a  font 
manager  that  puts  it  in  an  appropriate  form  for  Word.  (Be  sure  that  the  manager  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  specific  version  of  Word  that  you  have.)  Font  managers  generally 
create  matching  .PRD  files  too.  In  addition.  Word  must  have  access  to  a  .DAT  file  that 
matches  any  .PRD  file  you  will  be  using  with  the  downloadable  fonts. 

Not  everyone  doing  interesting  work  in  the  field  of  fonts  is  a  big  company.  Little 
J.P.  Enterprises  (3877  Hancock  Drive,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95051,  408-248-7585)  makes  an  in¬ 
teresting  program  called  PRD-Maker  that  examines  a  file  containing  soft  fonts  and 
creates  matching  .PRD  and  .DAT  files  for  Word  4.0  and  5.0. 

NOTE:  Word  4.0  could  not  access  downloadable  fonts  that  were  stored  on  a  hard¬ 
disk  drive  different  from  the  one  that  stored  the  Word  program.  Word  5.0  can. 
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Word  comes  with  two  free  .PRD-management  programs,  one  of  which  is  easier  to 
use,  the  other  more  difficult.  The  easier  one  is  MergePRD,  which  lets  you  assemble 
custom  .PRD  files  based  on  existing  .PRD  files.  It  also  lets  you  make  small  modifica¬ 
tions  to  a  .PRD  file,  such  as  changing  the  line-drawing  character  set  (useful  if  you  are 
unable  to  get  your  printer  to  produce  the  lines  that  show  on  the  screen). 

The  more  challenging  program  is  MakePRD,  which  converts  a  .PRD  file  into  a 
readable  form  so  that  you  can  modify  it  in  sophisticated  ways,  thereby  better  tailoring 
the  operation  of  your  printer  to  your  needs. 

For  information  on  the  use  of  both  of  these  programs,  as  well  as  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  download  fonts,  see  the  separate  "Printer  Information  for  Microsoft 
Word"  manual  that  comes  with  Word  5.0.  It  is  a  lucid  guide. 

Today's  wonder  is  tomorrow's  yawn.  That's  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in — im¬ 
pressive  today,  old  hat  tomorrow.  Within  a  few  years.  Word's  capabilities  in  format¬ 
ting  documents,  incorporating  fonts  and  graphic  images,  and  showing  the  results  on 
the  screen  might  seem  a  trifle  antiquated.  But  for  now,  wow! 
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A  Tour  of  the  Keyboard 


You  can  realize  considerable  extra  efficiency  in  your  writing,  editing,  and  format¬ 
ting  of  documents  if  you  master  the  many  possibilities  of  the  Word  keyboard. 

Actions  possible  with  the  keyboard  fall  into  several  categories:  using  commands 
(both  general  rules  and  specific  techniques),  entering  and  editing  text  (both  printable 
characters  and  spacing  characters  such  as  paragraph  marks),  moving  in  a  document 
and  selecting  text,  accessing  built-in  formats,  changing  the  modes  in  which  Word  op¬ 
erates,  and  manipulating  outlines. 

In  addition  to  these  standard  keystrokes  and  key  combinations,  a  variety  of  others 
are  handy  to  have  at  your  fingertips.  The  key  codes  this  book  recommends  for  style 
sheets  are  included  in  this  appendix  because,  for  the  user  of  style  sheets,  knowing  key 
codes  is  important. 

The  following  pages  list  the  keyboard  possibilities  for  Word  5.0.  Earlier  versions  of 
Word,  particularly  4.0,  are  similar. 


Using  Commands 


COMMANDS  AND  COMMAND  FIELDS 

To: 

Press: 

Choose  a  command 

Esc  (or  Ctrl-Esc,  or  Shift-Ctrl-Esc)  and 
command  letter(s) 

Back  out  of  a  command 

Ctrl-Esc 

Return  to  editing 

Esc 

Move  to  next  field 

Tab  or  Right  direction  key 

Move  to  previous  field 

Shift-Tab  or  Left  direction  key 
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continued 


To: 

Press: 

Move  to  a  lower  field 

Down  direction  key  or  Tab  repeatedly 

Move  to  a  higher  field 

Up  direction  key  or  Shift-Tab  repeatedly 

Move  right  in  a  menu  field 

Spacebar 

Move  left  in  a  menu  field 

Backspace 

See  a  list  of  choices  in  a  fill-in  field 

FI 

Edit  responses  in  a  fill-in  field 

F7,  F8,  F9,  F10,  Backspace,  and/or  Del 

Execute  (carry  out)  a  command 

Enter 

Undo  certain  commands  after 
executing  them 

Shift-Fl  or  Esc  U 

SHORTCUTS  FOR  SPECIFIC  COMMANDS 

To: 

Press: 

Choose  Transfer  Load  and  generate  list 

Ctrl-F7 

of  documents 

Execute  Print  Printer 

Ctrl-F8 

Execute  Print  preView 

Ctrl-F9 

Execute  Transfer  Save 

Ctrl-FlO 

Choose  Format  Tab  Set 

Alt-Fl 

Copy  selection  to  scrap 

Alt-F3 

Toggle  show  layout  field  of  Options  command 

Alt-F4 

Choose  Jump  Page 

Alt-F5 

Toggle  show  line  breaks  field  of  Options  command 

Alt-F7 

Choose  Format  Character  and  highlight 

Alt-F8 

font  name  field 

Choose  Format  Stylesheet  Record 

Alt-Fl  0 

Execute  Format  Running-head  for 

Ctrl-F2 

top  ("header") 

Execute  Format  Running-head  for 

Alt-F2 

bottom  ("footer") 

Choose  Library  Spell 

Alt-F6 

Choose  Library  thEsaurus 

Ctrl-F6 

Toggle  case  of  selected  letter(s) 

Ctrl-F4 

Update  query  list  (when  in  document- 

Ctrl-F4 

retrieval  mode) 

Repeat  last  edit 

F4 

Repeat  last  search 

Shift-F4 
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Spelling  Commands 

After  selecting  a  word,  a  passage,  or  a  single  character  (the  last  if  you  want  to 

check  the  entire  document). 


To: 

Press: 

Check  spelling 

Alt-F6 

Add  unknown  word  to  dictionary 

A  (for  Add) 

Correct  a  spelling 

C  (for  Correct) 

Exit  the  spelling  checker 

E  (for  Exit) 

Ignore  an  unknown  word 

I  (for  Ignore) 

Make  choices  regarding  how  the 

O  (for  Options) 

spelling  checker  works 

Undo  your  decision  regarding  the 

U  (for  Undo) 

previous  unknown  word 

Thesaurus  Commands 

After  selecting  the  word  for  which  you  want  a  synonym. 

To: 

Press: 

See  a  list  of  synonyms 

Ctrl-F6 

Scroll  through  list 

PgDn  or  PgUp 

Choose  a  synonym 

Left,  Right,  Up,  or  Down 

Insert  a  synonym  into  a  document 

Enter 

See  the  synonyms  of  a  synonym 

Ctrl-F6 

Return  to  a  previous  list  of  synonyms 

Ctrl-PgUp 

Exit  the  thesaurus 

Esc 

Document-retrieval  Commands 

After  pressing  Esc  LD  to  reach  the  Document-retrieval  menu. 

To: 

Press: 

Specify  the  document(s)  you  seek 

Q  (for  Query) 

Leave  document-retrieval  mode 

E  (for  Exit) 

Load  the  document  whose  name  is  highlighted  L  (for  Load) 

Print  documents,  summary  sheets,  or  both  P  (for  Print) 

Update  summary  sheet  of  document  whose  name  U  (for  Update) 

is  highlighted 

(continued) 
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continued 

To: 

Press: 

Control  how  information  about  files  is  displayed 

Copy  marked  files  to  different  directory 

Delete  marked  files 

Mark  or  unmark  the  name  of  a  document 

Mark  the  names  of  all  documents 

Unmark  the  names  of  all  documents 

V  (for  View) 

C  (for  Copy) 

D  (for  Delete) 

Spacebar 

Ctrl-Spacebar 

Shift-Ctrl-Spacebar 

Gallery  Commands 

After  pressing  Ctrl-Esc  G  to  enter  the  Gallery, 

To: 

Press: 

Copy  highlighted  style(s)  to  scrap 

Delete  highlighted  style  (s)  to  scrap 

Leave  the  Gallery 

Change  the  formatting  of  the  highlighted  style(s) 

Ask  for  on-line  help 

Create  a  new  style  or  insert  a  style  from  the  scrap 
Change  key  code,  variant,  or  remark  of  an  existing  style 
Print  the  active  style  sheet 

Load,  save,  clear,  delete,  merge,  or  rename  the  active 
style  sheet 

Reverse  your  last  decision  regarding  a  style  sheet 

C  (for  Copy) 

D  (for  Delete) 

E  (for  Exit) 

F  (for  Format) 

H  (for  Help) 

I  (for  Insert) 

N  (for  Name) 

P  (for  Print) 

T  (for  Transfer) 

U  (for  Undo) 

Entering  and  Editing  Text 


PRINTABLE  CHARACTERS 

To: 

Press: 

Type  a  number 

Numbers  on  the  top  row  or,  after  pressing 
Num  Lock,  on  keypad 

Type  a  symbol  such  as  $,  %,  or  @ 

Shift-symbol  (Caps  Lock  key  won't  work) 

Delete  selection  to  scrap 

Del 

Kill  selection  (not  to  scrap) 

Shift-Del 

Erase  (back  up  and  kill  characters) 

Backspace 

Insert  scrap  into  document 

Ins 
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To: 

Press: 

Replace  selection  with  scrap's 

Shift-Ins 

contents 

Insert  from  glossary 

F3  (after  typing  glossary  name) 

Move  selected  text 

Del  followed  by  Ins,  or  Ctrl  and  click  left 
mouse  button 

Type  ASCII  characters  (foreign. 

Alt-ASCII  number  on  keypad  (Type  ASCII 

mathematical,  graphics) 

number,  as  shown  in  Word  or  DOS 
manuals.  The  cents  sign  is  Alt-155,  for 
example.) 

Type  a  nonbreaking  hyphen 

Shift-Ctrl-hyphen  (on  top  row  of  keyboard) 

(keeps  both  words  on  same  line) 

Type  a  dash 

Two  nonbreaking  hyphens 

Repeat  last  edit  or  macro 

F4 

Toggle  case  of  letter(s) 

Ctrl-F4 

SPACING  CHARACTERS 


To  insert: 

Press: 

Normal  space 

Spacebar 

Nonbreaking  space 

Ctrl-Spacebar 

(keeps  both  words  on  same  line) 

Tab  character 

Tab 

Paragraph  mark 

Enter 

New-line  character 

Shift-Enter 

(forces  new  line,  same  paragraph) 

New-column  character 

Ctrl-Alt-Enter 

(forces  new  column) 

New-page  character 

Shift-Ctrl-Enter 

(forces  new  page) 

New-division  character 

Ctrl-Enter 

(forces  new  division) 

Optional  hyphen 

Ctrl-hyphen  (on  top  row  of  keyboard) 

(appears  only  when  a  word  breaks) 
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Moving  in  a  Document 


SCROLLING 

To  scroll  vertically  to: 

Press: 

Previous  screen  (move  up) 

Next  screen  (move  down) 
Beginning  of  document 

End  of  document 

Previous  line 

Next  line 

PgUp 

PgDn 

Ctrl-PgUp 

Ctrl-PgDn 

Scroll  Lock  (to  turn  it  on),  the  Up  direction 
key,  and  Scroll  Lock  again  (to  turn  it  off) 

Scroll  Lock  (to  turn  it  on),  the  Down  direction 
key,  and  Scroll  Lock  again  (to  turn  it  off) 

When  lines  are  wider  than  the  window. 

To  scroll  horizontally  to: 

Press: 

Beginning  of  line 

End  of  line 

Left  V3  window 

Right  V3  window 

Home 

End 

Scroll  Lock  (to  turn  it  on),  the  Left  direction  key, 
and  Scroll  Lock  again  (to  turn  it  off) 

Scroll  Lock  (to  turn  it  on),  the  Right  direction 
key,  and  Scroll  Lock  again  (to  turn  it  off) 

SELECTING  (HIGHLIGHTING) 

To  select  (highlight): 

Press: 

By  extending 

F6  and  a  direction  key  or 

Shift-direction  key 

Next  character  left 

Left  direction  key 

Next  character  right 

Right  direction  key 

Character  above 

Up  direction  key 

Character  below 

Down  direction  key 

Word  left 

F7 

Word  right 

F8 

Characters  left 

Shift-Left  direction  key 

Characters  right 

Shift-Right  direction  key 

Current  or  previous  sentence 

Shift-F7 

Current  or  next  sentence 

Shift-F8 

Line 

Shift-F9 
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To  select  (highlight): 

Press: 

Current  or  previous  paragraph 

F9 

Current  or  next  paragraph 

F10 

Entire  document 

Shift-FlO 

Beginning  of  line 

Home 

End  of  line 

End 

Top  of  window 

Ctrl-Home 

Bottom  of  window 

Ctrl-End 

First  character  of  document 

Ctrl-PgUp 

Last  character  of  document 

Ctrl-PgDn 

Document  in  next  window 

FI 

Column  or  other  rectangle 

Shift-F6  and  a  direction  key 

Previous  field  (right  chevron)  in  form 

Ctrl-< 

Next  field  (right  chevron)  in  form 

Ctrl-> 

Next  column  or  object  (in  Show 

Layout  mode) 

Ctrl-5,  followed  by  Right  direction  key 

Previous  column  or  object  (in  Show 
Layout  mode) 

Ctrl-5,  followed  by  Left  direction  key 

Applying  Built-in  Formats 

CHARACTER  FORMATS 


To  make  characters: 

Press: 

Bold 

Alt-B  (Alt-XB  if  a  style  sheet  is  attached  to  the 
document) 

Underlined 

Alt-U  (Alt-XU) 

Italic 

Alt-I  (Alt-XI) 

Hidden 

Alt-E  (Alt-XE) 

Small  caps 

Alt-K  (Alt-XK) 

With  strikethrough 

Alt-S  (Alt-XS) 

Superscripted 

Alt-=  (Alt-X=) 

Subscripted 

Alt-hyphen  on  top  row  (Alt-X  and  hyphen  key) 

Standard  (remove 
character  formats) 

Alt-Spacebar 

Standard  (remove 
character  formats 
except  font  and  size) 

Alt-Z  (Alt-XZ) 

NOTE:  (1)  If  only  a  single  character  is  selected,  apply  the  built-in  format  twice  in  succession — for  example, 
Alt-BB  or  Alt-XBXB.  (2)  If  a  style  sheet  is  attached,  Alt-Spacebar  gives  the  selected  characters  whatever  for¬ 
matting  is  specified  in  the  character  portion  of  the  governing  paragraph  style. 
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PARAGRAPH  FORMATS 

To  make  paragraphs: 

Press: 

Centered 

Alt-C  (Alt-XC  if  a  style  sheet  is 
attached  to  the  document) 

Open-spaced  (blank  line  before  paragraph) 

Alt-O  (Alt-XO) 

Double-spaced 

Alt-2  (Alt-X2) 

First  line  indented  one  tab  stop 

Alt-F  (Alt-XF) 

Left-aligned 

Alt-L  (Alt-XL) 

Right-aligned 

Alt-R  (Alt-XR) 

Justified  (both  left-aligned  and 

Alt-J  (Alt-XJ) 

right-aligned) 

Nested  (indented  one  tab  stop) 

Alt-N  (Alt-XN) 

Unnested  (indent  reduced  one  tab  stop) 

Alt-M  (Alt-XM) 

Indented  on  both  left  and  right 

Alt-Q  (Alt-XQ) 

(for  block  quotations) 

With  hanging  indents  (all  lines  after 

Alt-T  (Alt-XT) 

first  indented) 

Standard 

Alt-P  (Alt-XP) 

Turning  Modes  On  and  Off 

Word  operates  in  a  wide  variety  of  "modes."  Although  only  certain  of  these  are 
called  modes  by  Microsoft,  all  of  the  following  key  combinations  cause  Word  to  shift 
its  method  of  operation  in  a  significant  way. 


To  turn  on/off: 

Press: 

Extend  Selection 

F6 

Column  Selection 

Shift-F6 

Numeric  Lock 

Num  Lock 

Scroll  Lock 

Scroll  Lock 

Uppercase  letters 

Caps  Lock 

Overtype 

F5 

Record  Macro 

Shift-F3 

Step  Macro 

Ctrl-F3 

Line  Draw 

Ctrl-F5 

Zoom  Window 

Ctrl-Fl 

Show  line  breaks 

Alt-F7 

Most  recent  video 

Alt-F9 

Print  preview 

Ctrl-F9 

Outline  view 

Shift-F2 
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To  turn  on/off: 

Press: 

Spelling  checker 

Alt-F6 

Thesaurus 

Ctrl-F6 

Gallery 

Esc  G 

Document-retrieval 

Esc  LD 

Show  Layout 

Alt-F4 

MATH 

To:  Press: 


Calculate  (perform  math  on  selected  numbers)  F2 


Outlining 

The  purposes  of  several  keys  change  when  you  move  from  normal  document  view 
to  outline  view.  Outline  view  has  two  modes:  outline  edit  and  outline  organize. 


DOCUMENT  VIEW  OR  OUTLINE  VIEW 

To: 

Press: 

Move  between  document  view  and 
outline  view 

Shift-F2 

Change  a  paragraph's  level  of  heading 
(with  a  style  sheet  attached) 

Alt-key  code  of  desired  style 

NOTE:  This  book  assumes  that  if  you  are  using  a  style  sheet  with  Paragraph  Heading  styles,  you  will  assign 
as  a  key  code  the  number  that  corresponds  to  the  paragraph  style  variant.  This  means  that  Alt-1  is  the  key 
code  for  the  Heading  level  1  style,  Alt-2  is  the  key  code  for  the  Heading  level  2  style,  and  so  on  through  Alt-7. 


OUTLINE  VIEW  (EITHER  MODE) 

To: 

Press: 

Move  between  outline  view's  edit 
mode  and  organize  mode 

Shift-F5 

Turn  a  heading  into  body  text 

Alt-XP 

Turn  body  text  into  a  heading 

Alt-9  (not  on  keypad) 

Raise  a  heading  one  level 

Alt-9  (not  on  keypad) 

Lower  a  heading  one  level 

Alt-0  (not  on  keypad) 
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continued 


To: 

Press: 

Collapse  subheadings 

Expand  next-lower  subheadings 
Expand  all  subheadings 

Expand  all  headings  up  to  a 
desired  level  (all  level  1, 

2,  and  3  headings) 

Collapse  body  text 

Expand  body  text 

Fll,  or  minus  on  numeric  keypad 
(alternative:  Alt-8) 

FI 2,  or  plus  on  keypad  (alternative:  Alt-7) 
Ctrl-F12,  or  asterisk  on  numeric  keypad 
Ctrl-plus  on  keypad,  followed  by  the  number 
(not  on  keypad)  of  the  heading  level 
desired  (e.g.,  Ctrl-plus  and  then  3) 

Shift-Fll,  or  Shift-minus  on  numeric  keypad 
(alternative:  Shift-Alt-8) 

Shift-F12,  or  Shift-plus  on  numeric  keypad 
(alternative:  Shift-Alt-7) 

NOTE:  Some  computers,  notably  laptops,  lack  a  numeric  keypad,  which  means  that  the  keypad  versions  of 
the  asterisk,  plus,  and  minus  keys  aren't  available.  Use  the  keys  Fll  and  F12  if  available,  or  the  Alt-key  combi¬ 
nation  listed  as  the  alternative. 

ORGANIZE  MODE  OF  OUTLINE  VIEW 

To: 

Press: 

Select  previous  heading  of  same  level  Up  direction  key 

Select  next  heading  of  same  level  Down  direction  key 

Select  previous  heading  of  any  level  Left  direction  key 

Select  next  heading  of  any  level  Right  direction  key  or  F10 

Select  nearest  heading  at  next  higher  level  Home  direction  key 

Select  last  heading  at  next  lower  level  End  direction  key 

Extend  selection  to  subheadings  and  body  text 

below  current  heading  F6 

Return  to  edit  mode  of  outline  view  Shift-F5 

Return  to  document  view  Shift-F2 
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Supported  Printers 


Microsoft  Word  5.0  works  with  more  than  200  different  printer  models  of  all  kinds. 
Word  comes  with  scores  of  printer  description  files  (.PRD  files),  each  of  which  tells 
Word  what  it  needs  to  know  in  order  to  work  with  a  particular  printer  or  family  of 
printers.  Some  printers,  notably  laser  models,  have  several  .PRD  files,  to  let  you  use  the 
machine  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  .PRD  files  shipped  with  Word,  several  supplemental  printer 
disks  include  a  large  number  of  other  .PRD  files.  If  the  .PRD  file  you  need  for  your 
printer  or  application  is  on  a  supplemental  disk,  you  can  obtain  it  free  from  your  com¬ 
puter  dealer  or  for  a  small  charge  directly  from  Microsoft. 

The  following  list  shows  printers  that  work  with  Word  5.0  and  the  .PRD  files  that 
Microsoft  distributes  directly.  The  "On  disk"  column  indicates  whether  a  .PRD  file 
comes  on  one  of  three  disks  in  5  Vi-inch  format  that  are  shipped  with  Word:  Printer  1, 
Printer  2,  or  Printer/Utilities.  If  the  notation  is  "Supplemental,"  it  means  that  the  .PRD 
file  is  on  a  supplemental  disk  rather  than  on  one  of  the  disks  that  are  shipped  with 
Word. 


Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

Adobe  Download  Fonts 

PSDOWN.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Adobe  Download  Fonts  (2-bin) 

PSDOWN.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Alps  P2000 

ALPS2000.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

ALQ  200/300  (color) 

ALQ20018.PRD 

Printer  1 

ALQ  200/300 

ALQ  200/300  (color,  3-bin) 

ALQ  200/300  (3-bin) 
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continued 


Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

ALQ  200/300  (color) 

ALQ20024.PRD 

Printer  1 

ALQ  200/300 

ALQ  200/300  (color,  3-bin) 

ALQ  200/300  (3-bin) 

Anadex  DP-6000 

ANDX60CS.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Anadex  DP-6500 

ANDX60DP.PRD 

ANDX60LT.PRD 

ANDX6500.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Anadex  DP-9625 

ANDX9625.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Anadex  DP-9725 

ANDX9725.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

AST  TurboLaser/PS 

POSTSCRP.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

AST  TurboLaser/PS 

PSDOWN.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

AST  TurboLaser  (portrait) 

ASTTURBO.PRD 

Printer  1 

AST  TurboLaser  (landscape) 

AST  URBOL.PRD 

Printer  1 

Brother  M-1509 

BROM1509.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Brother  M-1709 

Brother  M-1724L 

BROM1724.PRD 

Printer  1 

Brother  HR-15 

BROTHER.PRD 

Printer  1 

Brother  HR-25 

Brother  HR-35 

Brother  Twinriter  5  (wheel) 

BROTWIN5.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Businessland  45LQ 

BL45LQ.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Canon  LBP-8A1/8A2 

CANON.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Canon  LBP-8A1/8A2  (landscape) 

CANON-L.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Canon  LBP-8IIR  (landscape) 

CANON8-L.PRD 

Printer  1 

Canon  LBP-8II  (landscape) 

Canon  LBP-8IIR 

CANON8II.PRD 

Printer  1 

Canon  LBP-8II 

Canon  BJ-130  Bubble  Jet 

CANONBJ.PRD 

Printer  1 

CIE  LIPS  10  Plus 

LIPS10-1.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

CIE  LIPS  10  Plus  (landscape) 

LIPS10-2.PRD 

LIPS10-3.PRD 

LIPS10-L.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Citizen  MSP-10/15 

CITMSP10.PRD 

Printer  1 

Citizen  MSP-50/55 

CITMSP50.PRD 

Printer  1 

C.Itoh  Prowriter  C310/15  CXP 
(color) 

CITOH310.PRD 

Printer  1 

C.Itoh  Prowriter  C310/15  XP 
C.Itoh  C-715A  Reliant  (color) 

CITOH715.PRD 

Printer  1 

C.Itoh  C-715A  Reliant 

C.Itoh  C-815  Supra 

CITOH815.PRD 
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Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

C  Itoh  F10-40/55 

CITOHF10.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

C.Itoh  Jet-Setter 

CITOHJS1.PRD 

Printer  1 

CITOHJS2.PRD 

Printer  1 

CITOHJS3.PRD 

Printer  1 

C.Itoh  Jet-Setter  (landscape) 

CITOHJSL.PRD 

Printer  1 

C.Itoh  Prowriter  Junior 

CITOHPJR.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

C.Itoh  Starwriter  FP-1500-45P 

CITOHSTR.PRD 

Cordata  LP  300 

CORDATA.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

DEC  LN03R 

POST  SCRP.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

DEC  LN03 

DECLN03.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

DEC  LN03R 

PSDOWN.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

DEC  LN03  (landscape) 

DECLN03L.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Delta  Star  Micronics 

DELTA.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Diablo  620 

D620.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Diablo  630 

D630.PRD 

Printer  1 

Diablo  630  API 

D630A.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Diablo  630  ECS 

D630ECS.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Diablo  P32 

DP32.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Epson  LX-800 

EPLX800.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  EX-800/1000  (color) 
Epson  EX-800/1000 

EPSONEX.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  FX-286e  &  FX-1050 

Epson  FX-86e  &  FX-850 

Epson  FX-286 

Epson  FX-1 85 

Epson  FX-80+  &  FX-85 

Epson  FX-80 

Epson  FX-100  &  FX-100+ 

EPSONFX.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  FX-286e  &  FX-1050 

Epson  FX-86e  &  FX-850 

Epson  FX-286 

Epson  FX-1 85 

Epson  FX-80+  &  FX-85 

Epson  FX-80 

Epson  FX-100  &  FX-100+ 

EPSONFXQ.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Epson  GQ-3500  (landscape) 

GQ3500L.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Epson  GQ-3500  (portrait) 

GQ3500P.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Epson  JX-80  (color) 

Epson  JX-80 

EPSONJX.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  LQ-1500 

EPSONLQ.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  LQ-800/1000 

EPSONLQ1.PRD 

Printer  1 
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Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

Epson  LQ-800/1000  (ID  module) 
Epson  LQ-850/1050 

EPSONLQ2.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  LQ-850/1050  (ID  module) 
Epson  LQ-500 

EPSONLQ3.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  LQ-500  (ID  module) 

Epson  LX-86 

EPSONLX.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  LX-80 

Epson  MX- 80 

EPSONMX.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Epson  MX-100 

Epson  MX-80  &MX-1 00  (Gr  af  tr  ax) 

GRAFTRAX.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Epson  MX-80  (Graftrax+) 

EPSONMXG.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Epson  MX-100  (Graftrax+) 

Epson  RX-80 

EPSONRX.PRD 

Printer  1 

Epson  RX-100 

Epson  SQ-2000 

EPSONSQ.PRD 

Printer  1 

Fujitsu  DL2400  (color) 

FDL2400.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Fujitsu  DL2400 

Fujitsu  DL-2600/5600  (color) 

FDL2600.PRD 

Printer  1 

Fujitsu  DL-2600/5600 

Fujitsu  DX-2300/2400  (color) 

FDX2000F.PRD 

Printer  1 

Fujitsu  DX-2300/2400 

Fujitsu  DX-2300/2400  (color) 

FDX2000I.PRD 

Printer  1 

Fujitsu  DX-2300/2400 

HP  2934A 

HP2934A.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HP  DeskJet  (no  cartridges) 

HPDESK1.PRD 

Printer  1 

HP  DeskJet  [A/B/C] 

HP  DeskJet  (no  cartridges) 

HPDESK2.PRD 

Printer  1 

HP  DeskJet  [D/E/F] 

HP  DeskJet  (no  cartridges) 

HPDESK3.PRD 

Printer  1 

HP  DeskJet  [G/H/J] 

HP  DeskJet  (no  cartridges) 

HPDESK4.PRD 

Printer  1 

HP  DeskJet  [M/P/Q] 

All  LaserJet  printers  except 

HPDWNACL.PRD 

Printer  1 

the  original  LaserJet 

HPDWNACP.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPDWNADL.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPDWNADP.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPDWNCN8.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNCNP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNGA8.PRD 

Supplemental  2 
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Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

HPDWNGAP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNHHP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNHL8.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNHLP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNLGL.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNLGP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNPRL.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNPRP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNR8L.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNR8P.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNSFL.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNSFP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNZH8.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPDWNZHP.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

HPLASMSA.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

All  LaserJet  printers 

HPLAS2S2.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLAS2S1.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASER.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASER1.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASER2.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASER3.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASLAN.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASMS.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASMS2.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASMSL.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASPS.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASRMN.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPLASTAX.PRD 

Printer  2 

HPPCCOUR.PRD 

Printer  2 

HP  PaintJet 

HPPAINT.PRD 

Printer  1 

HP  Quietjet 

HPQUIET.PRD 

Printer  2 

HP  Thinkjet 

HPTHINK.PRD 

Supplemental  2 

IBM  Color  Inkjet  (LQ) 

IBMCLRLQ.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

IBM  Color  Inkjet 

IBMCOLOR.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

IBM  Graphics  Printer 

IBMGRAPH.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Pagepr inter  (3812) 

PAGEDL.PRD 

Printer  2 

PAGEMDRN.PRD 

Printer  2 

PAGEPS.PRD 

Printer  2 

PAGERMN.PRD 

Printer  2 

PAGESNRN.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Personal  Pagepr  inter  4216 

IBMLASER.PRD 

Printer  2 
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Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

IBM  Proprinter 

IBMPRO.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Proprinter  III  &  IIIXL 

IBMPR03.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Proprinter  II  &  XL 

IBMPROXL.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Quickwriter  (cartridge) 

IBM  Quickwriter  (download) 

IBMQUICK.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Quietwriter  I  &  II 

IBMQUIET.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Quietwriter  III 

IBMQWTR3.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Wheel  Printer 

IBMWHEEL.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Proprinter  X24  &  XL24 

IBMXL24.PRD 

Printer  2 

IBM  Proprinter  X24  &  XL24 
(download  for  FontSet  module) 

IBMXL24D.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Kyocera  F-1010  (landscape) 

KYOCERAL.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Kyocera  F-1010  (portrait) 

KYOCERAP.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Mannesmann  Tally  MT-1X 

MT1X.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Mannesmann  Tally  330  CLR 
Mannesmann  Tally  330 

MT330.PRD 

Printer  2 

Mannesmann  Tally  80 

MT80.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Mannesmann  Tally  910 

MT910BS.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Mannesmann  Tally  910 

MT910DP.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Mannesmann  Tally  910 

MT910IS.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Mannesmann  Tally  910 

MT910SF.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

MSPrint 

MSPRINT.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

NCR-6416  Laser  Printer 

NCR6416.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

NEC  LC860+ 

NEC860_1.PRD 

Printer  2 

NEC  LC860+ 

NEC860_2.PRD 

Printer  2 

NEC  LC860+ 

NEC860_3.PRD 

Printer  2 

NEC  LC860+  (landscape) 

NEC860_L.PRD 

Printer  2 

NEC  P2/P3 

NECP2.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

NEC  P2200 

NECP2200.PRD 

Printer  2 

NEC  P560/P565  (color) 

NEC  P560/P565 

NECP5.PRD 

Printer  2 

NEC  P5XL/P9XL  (color) 

NEC  P5XL/P9XL 

NEC  P6/P7  (color) 

NEC  P6/P7 

NEC.PRD 

Printer  2 

NEC  Spinwriter  3550 

NEC3550.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

NEC  Spinwriter  7710 

NEC7710.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Okidata  192/193  (color) 

Okidata  192/193 

OKI192.PRD 

Printer  2 

Okidata  192/193  (color) 

Okidata  192/193 

OKI192PS.PRD 

Printer  2 
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Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

Okidata  292/293  (color) 

Okidata  292/293 

OKI292.PRD 

Printer  2 

Okidata  393C  (color) 

Okidata  393 

OKI393.PRD 

Printer  2 

Okidata  Microline  92  &  93 

OKI92.PRD 

Printer  2 

Okidata  Pacemark  2410 

OKI2410.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Okidata  Laserline  6/8  (portrait) 

OKILASER.PRD 

Printer  2 

Okidata  Laserline  6/8  (landscape)  OKILSLAN.PRD 

Printer  2 

Panasonic  KX-P1080i 

Panasonic  KX-P1592 

PANA1080.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Panasonic  KX-P1092i 

Panasonic  KX-P1091i 

PANA1092.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Panasonic  KX-P1524 

PANA1524.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Panasonic  KX-P4450 

PANA4450.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

PostScript  (single  bin) 

PostScript  (dual  bin) 

POSTSCRP.PRD 

Printer 

QMS  Kiss  Plus  (portrait) 

QMS  Kiss  (portrait) 

QMSKISS.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

QMS  Smartwriter  (landscape) 
QMS  Kiss  Plus  (landscape) 

QMS  Kiss  (landscape) 

QMSLAN.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

QMS  Smartwriter  (portrait) 

QMS  Kiss  Plus  (portrait) 

QMS  Kiss  (portrait) 

QMSPOR.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Quadram  Quadlaser 

QUADLASR.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Qume  Sprint  11 

QUME11.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Smartwriter 

Smartwriter  [LASERGRAFIX1 
Smartwriter  [LEGAL] 
Smartwriter  [OFFICE  1] 
Smartwriter  [OFFICE  2] 

QMSSMART.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Radix  Star  Micronics 

RADIX.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Ricoh  LP  4080R  (portrait) 

RICOHLP.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Ricoh  LP  4080R  (landscape) 

RICOHLPL.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Ricoh  PC  6000  (portrait) 

RICOHPC.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Ricoh  PC  6000  (landscape) 

RICOHPCL.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Seikosha  BPI-5420AI 

BPI5420.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Seikosha  SP-1000 

SP1000.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Silver  Reed  EXP  400 

SREXP.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Standard 

TTY.PRD 

Printer  1 
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Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

Standard  with  backspace 

TTYBS.PRD 

Printer  1 

Standard  with  form  feed 

TTYFF.PRD 

Printer  1 

Standard  Daisy-wheel 

TTYWHEEL.PRD 

Printer  1 

Star  Micronics  NB24-15 

STARNB24.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Star  Micronics  NX-10 

Star  Micronics  NX-15 

STARNX15.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Tandy  DMP  106 

DMP106.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Tandy  DMP  130 

DMP130.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DMP  200 

DMP200.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Tandy  DMP  400 

DMP400.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Tandy  DMP  430 

DMP430.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DMP  2100 

DMP2100.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Tandy  DMP  2100P 

DMP2100P.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DMP  2100  (condensed) 

CMP2100.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Tandy  DMP  2110 

DMP2110.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DMP  2120 

DMP2120.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DMP  2200 

DMP2200.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Tandy  DWII 

DWII.PRD 

Supplemental  1 

Tandy  DWIIB 

DWIIB.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DWP  220 

DWP220.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DWP  230 

DWP230.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DWP  510 

Tandy  DWP  510  (sheet  feeder) 

DWP510.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  DWP  520 

DWP520.PRD 

Printer  1 

Tandy  LP  1000 

LP1000.PRD 

Printer  2 

Tandy  LQ-2500 

Tandy  LQ-2500  (color) 

LQ2500.PRD 

Printer  2 

TI-850 

TI850.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

TI-857  (color) 

TI-855 

TI855.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Toshiba  P351  SX  (color) 

Toshiba  P351  SX 

P351SX.PRD 

Printer  2 

Toshiba  P1340 

TOSH1340.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Toshiba  P1350/P1351 

TOSH1351.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Toshiba  PageLaser 

TOSHLAS1.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

TOSHLAS2.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Toshiba  P321SL/341SL  (color) 
Toshiba  P321SL/341SL 

Toshiba  P321 

TOSHP321.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Toshiba  P351C  (color) 

Toshiba  P351 

TOSHP351.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 
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Printer 

.PRD  name 

On  disk 

Twinriter  5  (dot-matrix) 

TWIN5DM.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Xerox  2700 

X2700.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Xerox  4020 

X4020.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Xerox  4045 

X4045.PRD 

Printer/Utilities 

Xerox  4045 

X4045DLL.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

X4045DLP.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

X4045PSL.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

X4045PSP.PRD 

Supplemental  3 

Index 


Note:  Italicized  page  numbers  refer  to  illustrations  and  figures. 


Special  Characters 

"  "  (denoting  special  characters)  534, 643 
"  "  (quotation  marks  and  merge  feature) 
565, 576 

%  (percentage)  196 
&  (AND  logical  operators)  284, 483, 

534, 575 

()  (math  operations  order)  482, 569 

*  (color)  327 

*  (marked  files)  285 

*  (multiplication)  196, 482, 569 

*  (read-only  files)  174, 364 

*  (unformatted  paragraph)  80 

*  (wildcard)  363, 532, 533 
+  (addition)  196, 482, 569 

'  (OR  logical  operator)  284, 483, 534, 575 
-  (subtraction)  196, 482, 569 
/  (division)  196, 482, 569 
/  (switches)  46-48 
:  (in  index  and  table  coding)  626, 643 
;  (deletions)  376 

;  (in  index  and  table  coding)  626, 627, 643 
<  (less-than  logical  operator)  285, 481, 535, 

562, 569 

<=  (less-than-or-equal-to  logical  operator) 

562. 569 

<>  (not-equal-to  logical  operator)  562, 569 
«  »  (macro  chevrons)  470, 473 
missing  494 
searching  for  497 

«  »  (merge  delimiter  characters)  560 
=  (equals  operator)  481, 562, 569 
>  (greater-than  logical  operator)  285, 481, 

486. 535. 562. 569 

>=  (greater-than-or-equal-to  logical 
operator)  562, 569 
»  (hidden  marker  in  forms)  588 
?  (mouse  help)  18 
?  (wildcard)  356, 363 
[]  (drives  and  directories)  148, 362, 399 
[]  (paragraph  indentation)  211-12, 317 


Special  Characters  (continued) 

A  (macro  control  code)  127, 464 
A  (special  symbol  characters)  357, 439, 440 
A  (running  head  symbols)  237  (table) 

AA  (macro  special  characters)  476-77 
(table) 

Aw  (spacing  character)  439 
{ }  (scrap  brackets)  17, 181, 182, 184 
!  (paragraph  indentation)  211-12, 317 
~  (NOT  logical  operator)  284, 483, 534, 575 

A 

absolutely  positioned  paragraphs  144, 248, 
681-85 

side  heads  using  684-85 
tables  and  scripts  using  684 
Advanced  Quick  Help  34, 179 
alarm,  muting  322 
Aldus  PageMaker  144 
alphabetization  in  indexes  630-31 
Alt  (Alternate)  key  11, 12 
anchor,  bookmark  text  253 
AND  logical  operator  284, 483, 534, 575 
annotation  225.  See  also  footnote(s) 
format  250-52 
hidden  433 
jumping  to  274 
reference  mark  226-27, 252 
array  variables  in  macros  477-78 
ASCII  (American  Standard  Code  for 
Information  Interchange)  code 
characters  167-68 
extended  character  set  402-3 
files  337,339 

format  for  saving  366-68 
merging  579 
printing  338 
ASK  instruction 
macro  485 

merge  560-61, 568-69 
ATTRIB  command,  DOS  374 
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AUTOEXEC.BAT  file  41 
environmental  variables  in  158-59 
modifying  to  increase  workspace  42-43 
AUTOEXEC  macro  496 
autosave  feature  18, 164-65, 327-28 

B 

background  colors  326, 327 
background  shading,  borders  224 
backup  (.BAK)  files  161, 175 
salvaging  files  by  renaming  165-67 
batch  files  401-2 

bitmapped  graphics  images  195, 296 
body  text,  outlining  feature  597, 598 
expanding  and  collapsing  605 
promoting  to/from  headings  602 
boilerplate  text  6 
boldface  characters  69, 204, 205 
bookmarks  5, 7, 443-45 
anchor  for  253 

cross-referencing  documents  using 
449-51 

format  for  252-53 

importing  document  sections  using 
295-96,430 
jumping  to  275, 353 

placing  with  Format  bookmarK  437, 443 
reorganizing  documents  using  444-45 
using  as  a  place  marker  443-44 
Boolean  variables  in  macros  479 
borders 

formatting  221-24, 263-64 
showing  329 
in  tables  661-64 
for  underlining  585 
boxes  702-3 
vs  frames  703 

buffer,  creating  document  62-63 
built-in  formats  57-61, 199 
characters  60-61 
commands  for  725-26 
divisions  57-58 

vs  formatting  applied  with  a  style  80, 516 
paragraphs  58-60, 63 


c 

calendar  form  592 
capital  letters,  small,  206 
Caps  Lock  key  12, 18 
Capture  format  710 
Capture  program  148, 158, 704-8, 710 
setting  up  705-7 
using  707-8 
case  of  characters 
changing  205-6, 393 
macros  and  473-74 
replacing  text  and  358 
sorts  and  279 
centering  paragraphs  69 
centimeters 

measurements  in  323-24 
specifying  text  location  by  203 
changing  material  vs  moving  material  26 
character(s) 

adding,  to  already-formatted  character 
string  398 

ASCII  {see  ASCII  code) 
case  {see  case  of  characters) 
color  204 

commands  for  entering  and  editing 
printable  722-23 
decimal  298 

extended  character  set  402-3 
file  security  and  excess  167-68 
hidden  {see  hidden  text) 
ignored  in  macros  469-70 
invisible  31 

leader  {see  leader  characters) 
macro  character  strings  495-96 
making  visible  nonprinting  153 
maximum  allowable,  in  command 
fields  170 

new-page,  vs  page-break  349-50 
spaces  as  {see  space(s)) 
substituting  new  for  old  with  Replace 
355-58 

tab  leader  218, 220 
transposing  396 

character  formatting  28, 68,  69, 201, 204-8 
boldface  69, 204, 205 
built-in  formats  60-61  (table),  725 
case  205-6 
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character  formatting  (continued) 
eliminating  direct  517 
glossaries  used  for  speedy  460 
italics  78, 204, 205 
merge  feature  576 
in  paragraph  style  84 
search  and  replace  242-43, 244 
small  capitals  206 
strikethrough  205 
style  261-62 

superscripting  and  subscripting  206 
switching  character  styles  239 
underlining  68, 69, 204, 205, 206 
Clipboard  file  format  710 
clipboard  glossary  name  188, 194-95, 296 
copying  to  191, 709 
CL  (Caps  Locks  key)  mode  18, 153 
.CMP  extension  304, 419 
coding  indexes  624-29 
collapsing  and  expanding  outline  feature 
598,603-6 

expanding  and  collapsing  body  text  605 
expanding  and  collapsing  headings 
604-5 

five  steps  for  collapsing  text/ expanding 
headings  603-4 
operations  of  604 
color 

background  shading  224 
borders  224 
characters  204 

controlling  screen,  with  Options 
command  326-27 
font  208 

column  number  17 
columns,  multiple  145-47, 655. 

See  also  tables 

column  manipulation  665-69 
column  of  information  vs  column  of  type 
656-57  (see  also  tables) 
division  layouts  and  232 
formatting  indexes  as  635-36 
macros  for  657 

number  of  and  space  between  146-47, 

232 

selecting  one  or  more  656  (see  also 
Column  Selection  (CS)  mode) 


columns,  multiple  (continued) 
side-by-side  paragraphs  used  to  create 
676-80  (see  also  side-by-side 
paragraphs) 
sorts  of  279-80 
style  sheets  657 
tabs  656-57 
windows  and  657 

Column  Selection  (CS)  mode  18, 19, 153, 196, 
279, 565 

macro  lines,  indentation  with  494-95 
selecting  one  or  more  columns  with  656 
command(s)  6-9, 89-103 
backing  out  of,  before  executing  96-97 
choosing  from  menus  91-92 
controlling  multiple  windows  with 
107-15 

executing  96 
families  of  89, 90-91 
fields  20-21, 93-96 
fill-ins  94, 95-96 
formatting  202-3 
macro  variable  479 
menu  94, 95 
navigating  393 
help  for  a  specific  177 
keys  for  executing  394-95, 719-20 
layout  145 

maximum  allowable  characters  in  fields 
of  170 

moving  highlight  among  393 
navigating  among  393 
proposed  response  48 
running  301-2 
single-word  89, 90 
submenus  of  92-93 
summary  102-3 
use  of  91-102 

command  area,  screen  14, 17-19 
menu  of  commands  17 
message  line  17 
status  line  17-19 
command-line  file  loading  364 
command  menus  6-7, 17, 89 
choosing  commands  from  91-92 
command  types  89 
Document-retrieval  99 
Edit  menu  89-91 
Gallery  97-98, 259 
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command  menus  (continued) 

UF52Help  98-99 

Library  Spell  and  Library  thEsaurus 
100-101 

Print  preView  101-2 
submenus,  92-93 
command  names  4 
comments 
hidden  433 
macro  470 

concatenation  484-85 
conditional  statements 
in  macros  471-72, 474, 481, 483, 

486-87, 490 

merging  documents  using  553, 562-63, 
569-70, 577,578 
CONFIG.SYS  file  41 
content  of  documents  4 
vs  format  27 

control  codes  124, 127, 464 
correct  format  186-87 
as  part  of  a  glossary  name  188 
playing  back  macros  with  128 
control  panel  program,  adjusting  mouse 
speed  with  408-10 
Copy  command  8, 90, 102, 181 
copying  style  to  Gallery  with  259-60 
copying  to  clipboard  with  191 
copying  to  glossary  with  184-85, 190 
copying  to  scrap  with  189-90 
vs  Delete  command  191-92 
Copy  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval)  287-88,539-40 
COUNTRY  command,  DOS  298 
CPANEL.COM  program  408 
cross-references,  document  445, 449-52 
cross-references,  index  624, 626 
Ctrl  (Control)  key  11, 12 
highlighting  with  391-92 
recording  macros  with  Ctrl-Esc  125-26 
currency  format  298 
cursor 

extending  the,  to  select  material  12, 66 
vs  selection  24-25 
speed  options  330 
cut-and-paste  technique  389 


D 

daisy- wheel  printers  38, 41, 344 
using  Print  Printer  command  to  print 
on  335 

database  program(s) 
creating  data  documents  with  dBASE  II, 
dBASE  III,  and  dBASE  IV  580-81 
merge  data  document  as  a  simple  565-66 
merging  with  commercial  579-82 
data  documents,  merge  feature  563-66 
creating  manually  578-79 
limiting  merge  operations  on  select 
records  342, 570, 573-74 
records  and -fields  in  564 
data  entry  using  hidden  text  432 
DATA  instruction,  merge  567, 568 
date  and  time  195-96 
format  329 

date  glossary  name  188, 195, 196 
dateprint  glossary  name  188, 195 
.DAT  files  149 

dBASE  II,  dBASE  III,  and  dBASE  IV, 

creating  data  documents  with  580-81 
Debug,  salvaging  files  with  165-67 
debugging  macros  492-94 
missing  chevrons  and  494 
"spies"  to  assist  in  493-94 
Step  Macro  mode  493 
decimal  character 

selecting  representation  of  329 
spreadsheet  298 

Delete  command  8, 90, 102, 181, 191-92 
vs  Copy  command  191-92 
preserving  the  scrap  while  using  192 
removing  styles  from  style  sheet 
with  260 

Delete  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval)  288, 539-40 
Del  (delete)  key  66 
desktop  publishing  144 
Word  capabilities  vs  688 
DEVICE^  commands  41 
device  driver  36 
dictionaries,  spell  303-4, 415-16 
adding  words  to  307-8, 418 
creating  user  418-22 
DIR  command,  DOS  46 
direction  concept  vs  indirection  30-31 
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direction  keys  11, 18, 24.  See  also  cursor 
highlighting  with  391-92 
directory  72, 148 
changing  399 
default  372 
document  160 
program  160 

specifying  another,  with  Transfer 
Options  54-55, 362-63 
disk(s) 

Deliminating  unneeded  files  on  full  162 
formatting  302 

loading  documents  from  363-64 
printing  documents  to  file  on  336-40 
storing  and  loading  macros  to/ from 
130-32 

tips  on  160-62 

transferring  files  between  memory  and 
(see  Transfer  command  family) 
disk  drive  72, 148 
changing  399 
default  372 

specifying  another,  with  Transfer 
Options  54-55, 362-63 
display  and  adapter  setup  36-38, 324-25 
display  mode  (Options  command)  36, 138, 
324-25 

divisions  of  documents  17 
breaks  147,232 
built-in  formats  57-58 
creating  multiple  columns  using  145-47 
division  mark  145-46, 227 
indexes  630 
moving  away  from  154 
formatting  27, 73, 146-47, 227-34 
glossary  used  for  speedy  460 
layout  231-33 
line  numbers  233-34 
margins  228-30 
page  numbers  230-31 
standard  630 
marker  73, 460 
numbering  445 
document(s) 

checking  spelling  in  416-18 
clearing  from  screen  and  memory  369-70 
content  ( see  content  of  documents) 
creating  a  buffer  of  blank  paragraphs 
in  62-63 


document(s)  (continued) 
creating  flexible  content  in,  with  hidden 
paragraph  markers  653-54 
cross-referencing  445, 449-52 
deleting  371 
different  views  of  31-32 
divisions  (see  divisions  of  documents) 
displaying  (see  graphics;  layout) 

DOC  extension  16, 72 
entering  text  64-65 
examining  current  format  of  63-64 
five-phase  creation  of  23-24 
formatting  (see  formatting) 
hidden  text  used  to  incorporate  source 
document  into  430-31 
importing  sections  of  295-96 
indexing  291-94, 431 
layout  (see  layout) 
list  of  disk-stored  362-63 
loading  from  disk  with  Transfer  Load 
363-64 

markers  in  (see  document  markers) 
merging  371-72  (see  also  merge  feature) 
data  to  master  documents  341-42 
to  document  file  570-71 
moving,  by  renaming  372-73 
moving  two  passages  in,  at  the  same 
time  396 

navigating  in  392-93, 435-52 
numbering  items  in  445-49 
organization/ reorganization  with 
glossary  455-59 
renaming  365, 372-73 
printing  70-71  (see  also  printing) 
printing  merged  documents  341-42 
reorganization  of,  with  bookmarks 
444-45  (see  also  bookmarks) 
repaginating  348-50 

retrieval  (see  document-retrieval  feature; 
Library  Document-retrieval 
commands) 
returning  to  151-52 

returning  to  beginning  of  insertion  397 
returning  to  last  editing  location  in  a  397 
revising  66-70, 442-43  (see  also 
manuscript-revision  feature) 
saving  72, 160-65, 364-69 
all  376-77 
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document(s)  (continued) 
autosave  164-65 
file  formats  for  366-69 
search  and  replace  in  436-41 
simple  formatting  66-70  ( see  also 
formatting) 
size  limits  169 

style  ( see  style(s);  style  sheets) 
summary  sheet  (see  summary  sheet) 
temporarily  reformatting  548-49 
document  dictionary,  speller  303, 304, 
415-16, 418 

document  directory  160.  See  also  directory 
document  markers 
bookmark  437  ( see  also  bookmarks) 
division  73 
in  indexes  630 
hidden,  in  forms  588, 589 
hidden,  in  indexes  629 
hidden  paragraph  markers  652-54 
page  breaks  349-50  (see  also  page  breaks) 
paragraph  (see  paragraph  mark(s)) 
document  name 
changing  365, 372-73 
screen  appearance  16 

document-retrieval  feature  525-40.  See  also 
Library  Document-retrieval 
commands 

copying  and  deleting  files  with  539-40 
exiting  537 

finding  specific  files  with  Query 
command  531-37 
importance  of  organization  and 
consistency  in  528-29 
Library  Document-retrieval  commands 
used  with  529-40, 721-22 
loading  files  538 
printing  summary  sheets  and 
documents  538 
summary  sheets  530-31 
filling  in  526-29 
searching  537 
updating  530-31 
viewing  files  in  538-39 
document  view,  outlining  feature  596, 597 
commands  727 

Library  Number  command  operations 
in  621 


document  view,  outlining  feature 
(continued) 
shifting  to/ from  600 
tips  on  using  619-20 
dot-matrix  printers  38, 71, 344 
DOWN.EXE  file  149 
draft  copies  346 

E 

echo  macro  variable  480 
editing  with  manuscript-revision  feature 
245-47 

Edit  menu  17, 20, 89-91 
additional  menus  arrayed  around  32-34 
electronic  bulletin  board  337 
End  key,  horizontal  scrolling  with  542 
end  markers  54, 62 
Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  (EGA) 
modes  choice  on  138 
word/ m  switch  for  46 
environmental  variables  158-59 
Esc  (Escape)  key  11, 12 
backing  out  of  Quit  with  174-75 
recording  macros  with  Ctrl- 125-26 
Exit  command,  operation  as  a  Gallery 
command  260-61 

Exit  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval)  285, 537 

Exit  command  (Print  preView)  352-53 
EX  (Extend  Selection)  mode  18, 19, 66, 153 

F 

file(s) 

ASCII  337, 338, 339,579 
batch  401-2 

changing  to  conventional  read /write  374 
copying  marked  287-88 
deleting  162, 371 

in  Document-retrieval  window  288 
formats  for  saving  366-69 
graphics  formats  428  (table),  709-10 
information  about  saving  160-62 
list  of  disk-stored  362-63 
loading  363-64 

merge  data  document  and  master 
document  (see  merge  feature) 
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file(s)  (continued) 
printing  to  disk  336-40 
querying  marked  285 
read-only  174, 364 

Rich  Text  Format  (RTF)  337, 364, 368-69 
salvaging,  with  Debug  165-67 
saving  all  376-77 
security  167-68 
telecommunicating  368 
viewing  287 

fill-ins,  command  field  94, 95-96 
floppy  disks  177, 277, 302 
start  up  with  46 
font(s)  31 
cartridge  714 

changing  while  printing  335 
color  208 

downloadable  149, 345, 713-15 
formatting  character  style  and  261-62 
maximum  number  of  170 
printer-description  file,  determination 
of  613 

printing  712-15 
print  options  344, 345 
scalable  ruler  applied  to  318 
selecting  by  name  206-7 
selecting  size  of  208 
footer.  See  running  heads 
footnote(s)  114, 120, 146, 224-27, 383-84 
annotation  ( see  annotation) 
division  layout  and  231, 265 
jumping  to  273-74 
limitations  226-27 
numbering  225, 226-27 
reference  marks  for  224, 226-27 
jumping  to  next/ previous  273, 274 
superscripting  226 
windows  112-15, 119-20, 226, 381 
closing  384-85 
splitting  383-84 

footnote  glossary  name  188, 195, 225 
foreign-language  characters  495-96 
form(s)  583-93 
elements  of  584-88 
grids  586-87 

organizational  charts  and  illustrations 
587-88 


form(s)  (continued) 
underlining  584-86 
filling  in  589-91 
jumping  to  markers  589 
macros  for  589 
merge  feature  and  590-91 
saving  the  form  589 
inserting  hidden  markers  in  588 
sample  forms  591-93 
Format  Annotation  command  7, 250-52 
Format  bookmarK  command  7, 252-53, 
430,450 

importing  document  sections  using 
295-96 

placing  bookmarks  with  437, 443 
Format  Border  command  9, 221-24, 586, 
658, 661, 663, 690 

defining  border  style  with  263-64 
fields  223-24 

underlining  in  forms  with  585 
Format  Character  command  28, 201, 
204-8,425 

combined  with  Format  Running-head 
command  236 

defining  character  style  with  261-62 
fields  94-96, 205-8 
Format  command  family  6,  7, 90-91, 

102, 199-253 
command  fields  202-3 
commands  203-53  (see  also  names  of 
specific  commands) 
tree  200 

vs  formatting  with  a  style  80 
functions  in  Gallery  261-66 
select-do  concept  and  200-202 
Format  Division  commands  27, 28, 73, 
227-34, 692 

defining  document  page  layout  for 
division  style  264-66 
Format  Division  Layout  command  73, 
145, 231-33,265, 572 
columns  676 
fields  146-47,231-32 
indexes  635-36 

Format  Division  line-Numbers 
command  73, 146, 265-66 
fields  233-34 
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Format  Division  commands  (continued) 
Format  Division  Margins  command  73, 
146,158, 228-30,265, 367 
combined  with  Format  Running-head 
command  236 

record  of  choices  for,  in  MW.INI  file 
169 

temporarily  reformatting  documents 
with  548-49 

Format  Division  Page-numbers 
command  73, 146, 230-31, 265, 651 
Format  Footnote  command  7, 114, 120, 
224-27 
fields  224-25 

footnote  limitations  226-27 
footnote  windows  and  superscripting 
226 

Format  Paragraph  command  8, 27, 145, 
209-15, 692 

combined  with  Format  Running-head 
command  236-37 
fields  93,211-15 
paragraph  frame  210 
paragraph  mark  210 
side-by-side  paragraphs  created  with 
670, 671 
style  262 
submenus  92-93 
tables  created  with  658 
vertical  measurements  used  with  203 
Format  pOsition  command  8, 45, 148, 
248-50, 658 

absolutely  positioning  paragraphs  with 
681-85 

combined  with  Format  Running-head 
command  236 
fields  249-50 

positioning  graphics-layout  elements 
with  690, 691, 692, 696 
Format  repLace  command  241, 243-44, 441 
Format  Replace  Character  command  244 
Format  Replace  Paragraph  command 
244 

Format  Replace  Style  command  244, 638 
Format  revision-Marks  command  9, 
245-47,442 

Format  revision-Marks  Accept-Revisions 
247 
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Format  revision-Marks  command 
(continued) 

Format  revision-Marks  Options 
command  245-46 
MR  mode  on/off  with  18, 19 
Format  revision-Marks  Search  247, 442 
Format  Running-head  command  234-37 
fields  235 
page  numbers  237 

relationship  to  other  commands  236-37 
running-head  symbols  237 
understanding  running  heads  236 
Format  sEarch  command  241-44, 441 
Format  Search  Character  command 
242-43 

Format  Search  Paragraph  command  243 
Format  Search  Style  command  243 
Format  Stylesheet  commands  8, 81, 238-41 
Format  Style  Record  command  80, 84 
copying  and  reapplying  formatting 
with  398-99 
fields  81 

Format  Stylesheet  Attach  command 

238- 39, 258, 516, 689 

Format  Stylesheet  Character  command 

239. 515 

Format  Stylesheet  Division  command 

240. 515 

Format  Stylesheet  Paragraph  command 

239- 400, 515 

Format  Stylesheet  Record  command 

240- 41, 256, 517, 549 
fields  241 

Format  Tab  command  90-91, 216-21 
content  vs  format  in  tab  characters  and 
tab  stops  216-17, 656 

Format  Tab  Clear  command  216, 220, 221 
Format  Tab  Reset-all  command  216, 221 
Format  Tab  Set  command  91, 216, 217-21, 
663 

creating  tab  stops  in  running  heads 
236-37 
fields  217-18 

keyboard  and  mouse  shortcuts  217, 
219-21 

setting  tab  stops  219-21 
setting  and  clearing  tab  stops  in 
paragraph  style  262-63 
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formatting  4, 6, 66-70, 199-253.  See  also 
built-in  formats;  Format  command 
family;  style(s);  style  sheets 
"at  any  time"  concept  28, 201-2 
characters  {see  character  formatting) 
columns  656-57 
commands  203-53 
fields  202-3 
content  vs  format  27 
tab  character  vs  tab  stop  and  216-17 
copying  with  the  keyboard  398-99 
copying  with  the  mouse,  without 
copying  content  407-8 
direct  and  indirect  30-31, 515 
divisions  {see  divisions  of  documents, 
formatting) 

formatting,  chemicals  concept  28-29 
glossaries  used  for  speedy  459-62 
example  461-62 
Search  command  and  462 
indexes  632-36 

paragraphs  {see  paragraph  formatting) 
recording  formatting  in  style  sheets 
80-86 

Replace  command  used  to  change 
content  for  purposes  of  438 
search  and  replace  241-44, 441-42 
Select-Do  concept  and  200-202 
with  a  style  76-87, 515 
tables  656-57, 659 
tables  of  contents  646-51 
temporarily  reformatting  documents 
548-49 

three  types  of  27-28 
form  letters  553-63 
frame,  paragraph  145, 210, 248-50 
align  in  711 
vs  boxes  703 

distance  from  text  250, 698-701 
flowing  text  in  graphics  layout  and 
693-95 

horizontal  position  249 
relative  to  other  page  elements  249 
vertical  position  249-50 
width  250, 697 


function  key(s) 

highlighting  and  scrolling  with  391 
inserting  glossary  text  with  F3  193-94 
remapping  187 

remapping,  for  macros  129, 491-92 
retrieving  text  from  glossary  with  F3  188 
selecting  sentences  and  paragraphs 
with  395 

G 

Gallery  5, 6,255-70 
commands  8, 90, 102, 259-70, 722 
displaying  style  with  83-84, 97 
functions  and  view  of  255-56 
menu  33, 97-98, 259 
style  elements  in  257-58 
using  style  sheets  258-59, 520 
General  Options,  Options  command  314, 
315  (table) 

examples,  vs  Window  Options  316 
fields  322-31 

glossaries  5, 6, 124, 127, 184-89, 453-62.  See 
also  macro(s) 

commands  related  to  181, 189-98 
copying  to  190 

creating/ viewing,  in  temporarily  open 
windows  551-52 
deleting  376 

document  organization/ reorganization 
with  455-59 

handling  often-used  text  with  396 
inserting  entries  from,  into  documents 
192-94, 457 
loading  374-75 

merging  disk  glossary  files  to  in¬ 
memory  375 

moving  text  to/ from  183, 189 

NORM  AL.GLY  file  130, 131, 157, 160 

outlining  with  457-58 

preparing  entries  for  456-57 

printing  to  340 

relationship  to  scrap  181 

retrieving  entries  in,  from  disk  193 

saving  entries  to  a  single  375 

saving  macros  to  130 

scraps,  using  glossaries  as  alternate  459 
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glossaries  (continued) 
speedy  formatting  with  459-62 
table  of  contents  coding  with  644-45 
Transfer  Glossary  commands  used  on 
373-76,457 
tutorial  on  182-83 

understanding  functions  and  uses  of 
188-89, 454-55 
glossary  names  185-88 
numbers  used  as  458 
as  an  outline  457-58 
permanent  194-96 
reserved  188 
graphics  135-44, 687-715 
bitmapped  296 
vs  metafile  195 
defined  136 

desktop  publishing  vs  Word  capabilities 
in  688 

file  formats  428  (table),  709-10 
hidden  text  used  to  incorporate  427-28 
importing  147-48, 194-95, 294, 296-97, 
703-12 

creating  an  image  704-8 
incorporating  an  image  708-11 
positioning  an  image  712 
layouts  using  ( see  layout) 
on-screen  137-44 

line  breaks  and  measurements  138-39 
print  preview  mode  140-44 
showing  layouts  139-40 
vs  text  137-38 

printing  images  and  fonts  149, 345, 712-15 
resolution  345 
tutorial  688-92 
graphics  mode  36, 689 
screen  colors  and  326 
vs  text  mode  137-38 
version  4.0  switch  for  47 
grids  586-87 

H 

hardware 

dedicating  to  Word  402 
printers  supported  by  Word  729-37 
requirements  35-39 
display  and  adapter  36-38 


hardware  (continued) 
mouse  39 

ports,  printers,  and  .PRD  files  38-39 
superior  performance  400 
Harvard  Graphics  703 
headers.  See  running  heads 
heading  levels,  outlining  feature  597-98 
expanding  and  collapsing  604-5 
promoting  body  text  to/ from  602 
promoting /demoting  601-2 
styles  596, 601-2, 614 
Help  command  7, 90, 98-99, 102, 177-79 
Advanced  Quick  Help  34, 179 
functions  as  Gallery  command  266 
general  vs  specific  help  177 
menu  33, 98-99,178-79 
Help  files  41 

hidden  markers.  See  also  document 
markers 
forms  588, 589 
indexes  629 
paragraphs  652-54 
hidden  text  8, 31-32, 204, 423-33 
appearance  and  forms  of  426-27 
character  formats  and  61, 208, 424 
coding  of,  for  importing  data  295-96, 
297, 298 

defined  424-25 

example  using  433 

hiding  existing  text  425 

hiding  new  text  425-26 

maximum  allowable  170 

nonprinting  symbols  indicating  319-20 

printing  346, 426 

replacing  356 

searching  and  replacing  formatting  in 
242 

showing  316-17 
in  Show  Layout  mode  140 
uses  of  423-24, 427-33 
data  entry  432 

incorporating  graphics  images  427-28 
hidden  comments  433 
hidden  paragraphs  432 
incorporating  text  430-31 
indexing  431 
option  text  433 
spreadsheet  data  429-30 
tables  of  contents  431-32 
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highlight  (selection)  12 
commands  for  724-25 
vs  cursor  24-25 
extending  66 
general  rules  25 

moving  among  commands  and  fields  393 
moving  with  mouse  or  keyboard  390-92 
sentences,  with  Shift-F8  395 
Home  key,  horizontal  scrolling  with  542 
horizontal  positioning  of  graphics-layout 
elements  696 
HPGL  file  format  710 
hyperspace  concept  and  outlining  596 
HYPH.DAT  file  289 
hyphenation  288-91 
long  hyphen  289 
nonbreaking  hyphen  289 
normal  hyphen  289 
optional  hyphen  289, 219, 220 
files  41 

removing  existing  optional  hyphens 
290-91 

text  acted  upon  290 

i 

IBM  PC  keyboard  11-13.  See  also  keyboard 
enhanced  11, 12 
original  11, 13 

IF . . .  ELSE . . .  ENDIF  statements 
macro  471, 474, 481, 486-87 
merge  562-63, 569-70 
image(s),  graphics 
bitmapped  195, 296 
creating  for  importation  704-8 
incorporating  708-11 
hidden  text  used  for  427-28 
positioning  696-701, 712 
printing  712-15 
importing  data  294-99 
document  sections  295-96 
graphics  147-48, 194-95, 296-97 
inches 

measuring  in  323-24 
specifying  text  location  by  203 
INCLUDE  instruction,  merge  feature  570, 
574 


indentation 
in  macros  474, 494-95 
vs  margins  154 
numbering  outlines  and  300 
paragraph  211-12, 317 
live  ruler  and  318 

Replace  command  used  to  change  439 
tables  310-11 
indented  index  633-35 
indexes  291-94, 623-41.  See  also  Library 
Index  command 
coding  623, 624-29 
automating  with  Replace  command 
627 

faster  627 

macros  used  for  628-29 
Search  command  and  627-28 
series  items  625-26 
subentries  624-25 
tips  on  626-27 
combining  636-41 
final  formatting  641 
memory  problems  and  636-37 
steps  of  637-40 
compiling  623, 629-32 
and  division  markers  630 
editing  630-31 
hidden  markers  629 
page-number  spans  631-32 
constituent  and  master  637 
creating  quick,  in  temporarily  open 
windows  551 
cross-references  624,  626 
formatting  623, 632-36 
indented  vs  run-in  633-35 
multiple  columns  635-36 
style  sheet  293-94, 632-33, 638-40, 641 
hidden  text  used  in  431 
macros  used  to  create  505-7, 628-29 
index-level  styles  632-33 
indirection  concept  vs  direction  30-31 
Insert  command  8, 90, 102, 181, 192-98, 397 
creating  styles  and  style  sheets  with 
266,520-21 

functions  as  a  Gallery  command  266 
inserting  mathematical  answers  with 
196-98 

inserting  scraps  and  glossary  entries  into 
documents  with  192-94 
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Insert  command  (continued) 
playing  back  macros  with  129 
running  macros  with  128 
Ins  key  397 

inserting  glossary/ scrap  entries  with 
193-94 

INT  (integer)  function  483 
invoice  form  593 
italics  78, 204, 205 

J 

Jump  Annotation  command  251, 274 
Jump  bookmarK  command  253, 275, 443 
Jump  command  family  90, 102, 271-75 
Jump  Footnote  command  114, 225, 273-74 
Jump  Page  command  271-73 

K 

keyboard  719-28.  See  also  function  key(s) 
applying  built-in  formats  59, 61,  725-26 
commands  chosen  with  91-92, 719-20 
shortcuts  720 

controlling  multiple  windows  with 
107-15 

copying  formatting  with  398-99 
document-retrieval  commands  721-22 
fundamentals  11-13 
Gallery  commands  722 
highlighting  and  scrolling  with  390-92 
keys  and  key  combinations  for  outlining 
598-606 

keys  to  change  case  393 
keys  to  change  scrolling  394 
keys  to  execute  commands  394-95 
moving  around  in  documents, 
commands  with  724-25 
outlining  commands  727-28 
shortcuts  152  (table) 

Capture  program  706 
command  720 
tab  217, 219-21 
spelling  commands  721 
text  entering/ editing  commands  722-23 
thesaurus  commands  721 
turning  modes  on  and  off  with  726-27 
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L 

laser  printers  38, 207, 335, 336, 344, 687, 689, 
713-14 

layout.  See  also  graphics 
commands  for  145, 692 
creating  144-47, 692-703 
document  divisions  231-33, 264-66 
frames  and  flowing  text  693-95 
lines,  boxes,  and  shading  702-3 
multiple  columns  145-47 
positioning  248-50, 696-701 
distance  from  text  698-701 
frame  width  697 
horizontal  696 
vertical  697 

showing,  with  Options  command 
139-40, 320-21, 351 
LD  (Line  Draw)  mode  18, 153 
leader  characters 
tables  659-61 
tables  of  contents  651 
tabs  218, 220 
LEN  function  484 

letters,  individualized  form  553-63 
Library  Autosort  command  8, 164, 278-82, 
458, 669 
fields  278-80 
sorting  indexes  637, 639 
sorting  outlines  522 
tutorial  280-82 

Library  command  family  90, 102, 277-312 
Library  Document-retrieval  commands  8, 
33, 99, 282-88, 529-40, 721-22.  See  also 
document-retrieval  feature 
Copy  command  287-88, 539-40 
Delete  command  288, 539-40 
Exit  command  285, 537 
Load  command  286, 538 
Print  command  286, 538 
Query  command  284-85, 531-37 
record  of  choices  for,  in  MW.INI  file  169 
Update  command  287, 530-31 
View  command  287, 538-39 
Library  Document  Update  command  168 
Library  Hyphenate  command  288-91, 321 
fields  291 

removing  existing  optional  hyphens 
290-91 
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Library  Hyphenate  command  (continued) 
text  acted  upon  290 
types  of  hyphens  289 
Library  Index  command  164, 291-94, 366, 
623, 629.  See  also  indexes 
fields  292-94 

Library  Link  command  7, 294-99 
Library  Link  Document  command  253, 
295-96,430-31,443 
handling  often-used  text  with  396 
Library  Link  Graphics  command  145, 
148, 194-95, 296-97, 428, 692 
Library  Link  Spreadsheet  command 
297-99, 401, 429-30 
Library  Number  command  8, 299-301 
fields  301 

numbering  outlines  with  621-22 
Library  Run  command  277, 278, 301-2, 401 
adjusting  mouse  speed  with  410 
Library  Spell  command  100, 277, 278, 
303-8, 416.  See  also  Spell  (spelling 
checker) 

Library  Spell  Add  command  307-8, 418, 
421 

Library  Spell  Correct  command  306, 418, 
421 

Library  Spell  Options  command  417, 418 
naming  user  dictionaries  with  419, 420 
record  of  choices  for,  in  MW.INI  file 
169 

menu  100, 306-8 

spell  dictionaries  and  303-4, 415-16, 
418-22 

speller  path  331 
spell  window  304-5 
use  of  305-6 

version  4.0  commands  420-21 
Library  Table  command  164, 308-11, 431, 
623, 645-46 
fields  310-11 

selecting  outlines  or  code  to  create  tables 
642 

Library  thEsaurus  command  34, 100, 277, 
311-12, 414-15 
menu  100 
line(s) 

avoiding  unwanted,  in  merge  master 
documents  561-62 


line(s)  (continued) 
border  223-24 
dotted  underlining  586 
numbering  233-34 
specifying  text  location  by  203 
in  tables  661-64 

widow/ orphan  control  of  hanging  347 
line  breaks  138-39 
ruler  and  318-19 
show  321 

linedraw-character  options  330-31 
line  drawing  702-3 
grids  created  with  586-87 
macros  used  to  simplify  508 
organizational  charts  created  with 
587-88 

line  number(s)  17 
counting  and  displaying  329-30 
format  division  233-34, 265-66 
list(s) 

of  disk-stored  documents  362-63 
merging  data  from  563-67 
Transfer  commands  used  with  363 
use  of  399 

Load  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval)  286, 538 

logical  operators  284-85  (table),  482-83, 
534-35 

in  merge  actions  562, 569-70, 575-76 
Lotus  1-2-3  294, 298, 429,  703,  710 
LY  (Show  Layout)  command  18, 139-40, 153 

M 

macro(s)  6, 8, 102, 123-33, 373-74, 463-509. 
See  also  glossaries 
AUTOEXEC  496 
avoiding  problems  with  474-75 
capitalization  and  473-74 
checking  on  open  windows  when  using 
499-502 

chevrons  ( «  » )  470, 473, 560 
missing  494 
searching  for  497 
columns  created  with  657 
conditionals  471-72, 486, 490 
control  codes  124, 127, 464 
correct  format  186-87 
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macro(s),  control  codes  (continued) 
as  part  of  a  glossary  name  188 
playing  back  macros  with  128 
controlling  with  <shift  Ctrl  eso  49 7 
conventions  472-75 
creating  multicolumn  mailing  labels 
with  572 

debugging  492-94 
deleting  132-33 
editing  466-67 
filling  in  forms  with  589 
indentation  and  documentation  474 
index  coding  with  505-7, 628-29 
instruction  language  (see  macro¬ 
instruction  language  for  scripting) 
library  of  503-9 
indexing  505-7 
line  drawing  508 
paragraph  width  508-9 
resetting  Replace  and  Search 
commands  503-5 
tables  of  contents  507 
limitations  497-98 
message  module  487, 503 
naming  186-88, 472-73, 496-97 
overview  124-25 
playing  back  128-29 
with  Step  Macro  mode  19, 129, 495 
recording  125-28, 495 
in  Record  Macro  mode  19 
remapping  function  keys  491-92 
retrieval  130-32 
review  of  464-65 
rules  governing  (see  macro  rules) 
running  DOS  commands  with  496 
setting  tabs  with  664-65 
storing 

on  disk  130-32 
edited  macros  467 
tables  created  with  664-65 
tables  of  contents  coding  507, 644 
tips  on  using  494-99 
used  in  search  and  replace  operations 
440-41 

variables  470-71 
array  477-78 

establishing  value  of,  with  SET  489-90 
promptmode  164 
reserved  478-81 


macro(s)  (continued) 
version  4.0  vs  version  5.0  472, 497-98 
writing  as  text  465-67 
macro-instruction  language  for  scripting 
467-72,485  -90 
ASK  instruction  485 
COMMENT  ( . . .  ENDCOMMENT) 
instruction  470, 486 
IF(...  ELSE) . . .  ENDIF  instruction  471, 
474, 481, 486-87 
ignored  characters  469-70 
MESSAGE  instruction  487, 493 
PAUSE  instruction  470-71, 487-88, 493 
QUIT  instruction  488-89 
REPEAT . . .  ENDREPE AT  instruction 
487,489 

SET  instruction  489-90 
temporarily  open  windows  552 
WHILE . . .  ENDWHILE  instruction  490 
macro  rules  475-90 
array  variables  477-78 
constants  476-77 
functions  483-85 
instructions  467-72, 485  -90 
keystrokes  (names  of  keys)  475-76 
(table) 

operators  481-83 
reserved  variables  478-81 
variables  470-71, 477 
mailing  labels  571-72 
main  dictionary,  speller  303, 415 
MAKEPRD.EXE  program  149, 207, 289, 
338,715 

manuscript-revision  feature  245-47, 
442-43 

adding  revision  marks  246 
inserting  text  246 

removing  revision  marks  and  accepting 
revisions  247 

returning  document  to  original  state  247 
revision-bar  position  246 
searching  for  revised  text  247, 442-43 
margins  228-30, 265 
default  158, 230 
gutter  228, 229 
vs  indents  154 
mirror  230 
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master  document  merge  feature  558-59, 
566-67 

creating  560-63 
three  elements  of  566 
mathematical  functions  in  macros  483-85 
mathematical  operations  196-98 
keys  to  using  197-98 
in  macros  481-83 
merge  feature  569-70 
order  of  197 
measurements 
determining  units  of  138-39 
in  Options  command,  general  options 
323-24 

specifying  text  location  by  units  of  203 
memory 

insufficient,  for  index  compilation 
636-37 

managing  163-64 
saving  documents  in  161, 163-65 
menu(s) 

command  field  94, 95 
multiple,  32-34  (see  also  command 
menus) 

showing,  with  Options  command  328 
merge  feature  553-82 
character  formatting  and  576 
conditional  statements  in  553, 562-63, 
570-71, 577 
nested  578 

database  programs  and  565-66, 579-82 
data  document  563-66 
creating  manually  578-79 
limiting  merge  operations  on  select 
records  342, 570, 573-74 
records  and  fields  in  564 
delimiter  characters  560 
forms  and  590-91 

individualized  form  letters  created  with 
553-58 

two-step  process  for  558-63 
lines,  avoiding  unwanted  561-62 
logical  operators  562-63, 569-70, 575-76 
mailing  labels  571-72 
master  (main)  document  558-59, 566-67 
creating  560-63 
three  elements  of  566 
merge  instructions  560, 567-70, 574 
merging  data  from  a  list  563-67 


merge  feature  (continued) 
merging  quotation  marks  565, 576 
merging  to  a  document  file  570-71 
merging  with  INCLUDE  instruction  574 
multiple  windows  used  with  577-78 
optional  address  lines  577 
paragraph  marks,  formatting  and  576 
paths  in  data  instructions  574 
Print  Merge  commands  used  in  341-42, 
559 

MERGEPRD  program  149, 207, 338, 715 
message  line,  screen  command  area  17, 487 
Macro  in  progress  message  503 
MESSAGE  macro  instruction  487, 493 
metafile  195 

Microsoft  Chart  294, 703 
Microsoft  Excel  195, 294, 298, 429, 703 
Microsoft  Multiplan  294, 298, 429 
Microsoft  Pageview  710 
Microsoft  Paintbrush  294, 593 , 709, 710 
Microsoft  Windows  191, 539, 704,  710 
importing  graphics  from,  into  Word 
194-95, 296-97, 709, 710 
Microsoft  Word 
capabilities  3-5 
command  fundamentals  20-21 
concepts  underlying  23-34 
dedicating  your  computer  to  402 
hardware  requirements  35-39 
keyboard  fundamentals  11-13 
limits  169-70 

macro  conversion  from  4.0  to  5.0  498-99 
macro  variable  indicating  version  481 
mouse  fundamentals  13-14 
quitting  48, 73 
screen  fundamentals  14-19 
setup  and  installation  39-43 
setting  options  48-55, 343-45 
special  features  5-9 
starting  45-55 

tips  on  increasing  speed  in  389-403 
tips  on  using  151-70 
tutorial  62-73 
version  4.0 

environmental  variables  159 
Options  and  Window  Options 
command  314, 315  (table),  316 
retrieving  macros  in  131-32 
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Microsoft  Word,  version  4.0  (continued) 
spelling  checker  420-22 
switches  for  46, 47 
version  5.0 

environmental  variables  158-59 
important  commands  7-9 
Options  and  Window  Options 
commands  314, 315  (table),  316 
retrieving  macros  in  131 
spelling  checker  416, 417, 418, 420-22 
switches  for  46-47 
Microsoft  Word  Style  Sheets  523, 671 
Microsoft  Works  294, 298 
Microsoft  Write  337 
MID  function  484 

mode(s),  screen  18-19.  See  also  graphics 
mode;  text  mode 

changing  outline  feature  599-600 
Show  Layout  18, 139-40, 153 
print  preview  140-44 
turning  on/off  153, 726-27 
Mode  command,  DOS  302 
mouse  405-11 

choosing  commands  with  92 
controlling  mouse  pointer  410-11 
controlling  multiple  windows  with 
116-21 

copying  formatting,  not  content,  with 
407-8 

cornering  windows  with  547-48 
fundamentals  13-14 
help  18 

highlighting  with  390 
increasing  productivity  with  406 
installation,  setup  39 
mickey  units  405 
outlining  in  606-7 
Quit  command  using  175 
scrolling  with  16, 390 
setting  tabs  219-21, 406 
shortcuts 
command  407 
tab  219-21 
speeds  405 
adjusting  408-10 
surface  for  406 
text  copying  with  408 


MOUSE.COM,  removing  mouse  pointer 
with  410 
MOUSE.SYS  410 

moving  material  vs  changing  material  27 
MR  (Manuscript  Revision)  mode  18, 19, 153 
MS-DOS  operating  system  35, 39 
adjusting  mouse  speed  from  the  prompt 
409-10 

date  and  time  196 
macro  execution  of  496 
MWHELP.ORI  file  179 
MWHELP.ADV  file  179 
MW.HLP  file  177 
MW.INI  file  5, 48,160 
information  stored  in  168-69, 230, 
327,345 

N 

Name  command,  changing  style  names 
with  267 
networks 

environmental  variables  set  for  159 
file  security  on  167-68 
search  paths  for  NORMAL  files  on 
157-58 
setup  on  41 

new-column  character  357, 476 
new-line  marker  496,  658 
new-page  characters  349-50 
NEXT  instruction,  merge  feature  570, 572 
next-page  glossary  name  188, 194 
NL  (Num  Lock  key)  mode  18, 153 
nonprinting  symbols,  showing  319-20 
NORMAL  files  156-58 
NORM  AL.GLY  file  130, 131, 157, 160, 185, 
374, 454, 455 

NORMAL.STY  file  156-57, 522 
NOT  logical  operator  284, 483, 534, 575 
numbering /renumbering  items  299-301 
in  a  document  445-49 
in  an  outline  602-22 
referencing  series  items  in  an  index 
625-26 

using  numbered  passages  as  glossary 
names  458 
Num  Lock  key  18 
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o 

operators  284-85  (table) 
in  macro  instructions  481-83 
in  merge  instructions  562, 569-70, 575-76 
Options  command  5-6, 7, 8, 51-54, 102, 
313-31 

autosave  option  327-28 
colors  field  used  to  display  character 
formatting  in  text  mode  204 
controlling  screen  color  with  326-27 
counting  and  displaying  line  numbers 
with  329-30 

counting  blank  spaces  with  330 
cursor-speed  options  330 
date  and  time  formats  195, 329 
decimal  character  options  329 
displaying  hidden  text  with  316-17 
displaying  ruler  with  77, 317-19 
displaying  window  numbers  with  316 
display-mode  options  324-25 
filling  in  summary  sheets  with  322-23 
General  Options  section  314, 315  (table) 
example,  vs  Window  Options  316 
fields  322-31 

linedraw-character  options  330-31 
muting  alarm  with  322 
pagination,  automatic  and  manual  325, 
349, 350 

record  of  choices  for,  in  MW.INI  file 
169, 327 

selecting /displaying  measurements 
with  138-39, 323-24 
showing  borders  with  329 
showing  layout  with  139-40, 320-21, 351 
showing  line  breaks  138-39, 321 
scalable  ruler  and  318-19 
showing  menu  with  328 
showing  nonprinting  symbols  with 
319-20 

showing  spacing  characters  with  26 
speller  path  options  331 
switching  between  text  and  graphics 
mode  with  36, 138-39, 324-25 
tab-stop  options  329 
turning  menu  and  borders  on/ off  15 
viewing  hyphenation  in  documents  with 
290-91 

Window  Options  command  52-53, 315 
(table) 


Options  command.  Window  Options 
command  (continued) 
example,  vs  general  options  316 
fields  316-22 
Word  versions  of  313-15 
organizational  charts,  creating  587-88 
OR  logical  operator  284, 483, 534, 575 
orphan(s)  347 
OS/2  operating  system  39 
OT  (Overtype)  mode  19, 153 
outline  edit  mode,  outlining  feature  597, 
727-28 

changing  modes  600 
vs  outline  organize  599-600 
outline  organize  mode,  outlining  feature 
597, 727-28 
changing  modes  600 
vs  outline  edit  599-600 
selecting  in  606 

outline  view,  outlining  feature  596, 597, 
727-28 

outlining  feature  17, 32, 595-622 
basics,  using  keys  597-607 
changing  modes  599-600 
expanding  and  collapsing  603-6 
key  codes  601-2, 727-28 
promoting  and  demoting  body  text 
to/ from  headings  602 
promoting  and  demoting  heading 
levels  601-2 

selecting  characters  in  outline 
organize  606 
style  sheet  for  601-2 
basics,  using  the  mouse  606-7 
heading  levels  597-98 
expanding  and  collapsing  604-5 
promoting  and  demoting  601-2 
promoting  body  text  to/ from  602 
styles  596, 601-2, 614 
numbering  and  sorting  in  outlines 
300-301, 620-22 
practice  session  using 
experimentation  615-19 
fundamentals  607-11 
style  sheet  creation  612-14 
showing  outlines,  with  Window  Options 
command  321-22 
tables  of  contents  generated  from 
outlines  310, 642 
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outputting  feature  (continued) 
terminology  used  in  597-98 
tips  for  more  effective  619-20 
using  glossary  names  as  outlines  457-58 
using,  to  highlight  different  document 
sections  392-93 
overlays  161 

P 

page(s) 

jumping  to  271-73, 353 
layout  ( see  layout) 
margins  228-30 
new-page  character  349-50 
previewing  options  353-54 
range  to  be  printed  346 
size  limits  170 

starting  new,  at  division  marks  147 
tracking  number  of,  with  spreadsheet  401 
page  breaks  213-15, 232-33, 272, 317, 349 
confirmed  350 

new-page  markers  vs  markers  for  349-50 
page  glossary  name  188, 194, 230, 237 
page  numbers  17, 194 
adjusting  in  tables  of  contents  651 
automatic  or  manual,  with  Options 
command  325, 349, 350 
format  230-31, 265 
index  spans  631-32 

pagination  and  repagination  325, 348-50 
printing  347 
running  heads  and  237 
tables  of  contents  or  illustrations  310 
paper  feed  (Print  Options)  51 
Paradox  II  and  Paradox  III,  merging  with 
581 

paragraph(s) 

absolutely  positioned  144, 248, 681-85 

borders  585 

buffer  of  blank  62-63 

defining  Standard  84-85 

hidden  432 

maximum  number  of  consecutive  170 
nested  79 

positioning  for  layout  248-50 
selecting  397 
with  F10  key  395 


paragraph(s)  (continued) 
side-by-side  ( see  side-by-side 
paragraphs) 
size  limits  169 

vertical  measurements  in  203 
paragraph  formatting  27, 209-15 
alignment  211 

relationship  to  running-head 
alignment  235 
borders  around  222 

breaking  paragraphs  across  pages  213-15 
built-in  formats  58, 59  (table),  60, 63, 69, 
79, 726 

frame  145, 210, 248-50 
glossary  used  for  speedy  460 
indentation  211-12, 317 
live  ruler  and  318 
line-length  changes  652-53 
line  spacing  213 

markers  (see  paragraph  mark(s)) 
merge  feature  576 
searching  and  replacing  243, 244 
setting  width  with  macros  508-9 
side-by-side  paragraphs  ( see  side-by-side 
paragraphs) 

spacing  before/ after  paragraphs  213 
speedier  397-98 
style  262 

vertical  spacing  213 
paragraph  mark(s)  54, 190, 210, 460, 576 
hidden  652-54 

changing  paragraph  line  lengths  with 
652-53 

flexible  document  content  with  653-54 
reducing  number  of,  in  macros  496 
Replace  command  used  to  eliminate 
extra  439 

sentence  and  paragraph  selection  and 
395 

paragraph  style 
use  in  indexes  632-33 
use  in  outlining  601-2, 604, 612-14 
parallel  ports  39, 50, 345 
passages 

moving  two  unconnected,  at  the  same 
time  396 

numbered,  used  as  glossary  names  458 
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passage  commands  181.  See  also  Copy 

command;  Delete  command;  Insert 
command 
Path  command  41 
paths  284-85 

in  data-document  instructions  574 
Query,  pathnames  532-33 
searching,  for  NORMAL  files  157-58 
speller  331 

PAUSE  macro  instruction  487-88, 493 
PCC  file  format  710 

PC-File+  and  PC-File:dB,  merging  with 
581-82 

PC  Paintbrush  709, 710 
PCX  file  format  709 
performance  tips  389-403 
mouse  406-11 
pica  203 

PIC  file  format  710 
piece  table  161, 163 
pitch 

measurements  in  323-24 
vs  points  154-56 
specifying  text  location  by  203 
PL  AIN.PRD  file  337, 338, 345 
points 

measurements  in  323-24 
vs  pitch  154-56 

specifying  text  location  by  203 
port(s),  setup  38-39, 345 
PostScript  file  format  144, 710 
.PRD  files.  See  printer  description  files 
(.PRD) 

PRE-SR  and  POST-SR  macros  503-4 
Print  command,  DOS  336 
Print  command  family  90, 102-3, 333-54 
commands  ( see  names  of  specific 
commands) 

functions  as  a  Gallery  command  267 
operations  of  333-34 
Print  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval)  286, 538 
Print  Direct  command  333, 336 
pr inter (s)  31.  See  also  daisy- wheel  printers; 
dot-matrix  printers;  laser  printers 
duplex  348 

linking  to,  through  Print  Options 
command  206-7 
paper  feed  348 


printer(s)  (continued) 
record  of  choice  for,  in  M W.INI  file  169 
sending  keystrokes  directly  to  336 
setup  38-39, 206 
Print  Options  for  343-45 
standard  344 

supported  by  Word  729-37 
printer  description  files  (.PRD)  31, 142.  See 
also  Appendix  B 

font  description  in  206-7,  713-15 
loading,  from  program  directory  160 
in  memory  163 

for  printing  graphic  images  149, 689 
setup  38-39, 49, 343-44 
for  use  with  Print  File  command  338-39 
Print  File  command  333, 336-40 
correct  printer  description  file  needed 
when  using  338-39 
disk  file  use  with  339-40 
executing  339 
tips  on  339 

vs  Transfer  Save  337-38 
Print  file  format  710 

Print  Glossary  command  188, 333, 340, 457 
printing  70-71 

active  text- window  selection  334-35 
graphics  149, 689, 712-15 
hidden  text  346 
high-speed  draft  346 
Library  Document-retrieval  window 
documents  286 
merged  documents  341 
number  of  copies  346 
page  numbers  347 
previewing  before  351-54 
queued  347, 348, 400 
range  of  pages  346 
summary  sheet  346, 386 
widow/ orphan  control  347 
Print  Merge  commands  334, 341-42 
Print  Merge  Document  341-42, 571 
Print  Merge  Options  342, 573-74 
Print  Merge  Printer  command  341 
Print  Options  command  7, 8, 48-51, 334, 
343-48 

fields  50-51, 343-48 

linking  to  printer  with  206-7 

record  of  choices  for,  in  MW.INI  file  169 
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Print  Options  command  (continued) 
setting  to  omit  graphic  images  when 
previewing  142 

Print  preView  command  7, 32, 71, 334, 
351-54, 658, 690, 691 
menu  101-2 

mode,  for  showing  graphics  layouts 
140-44 

Print  preView  Exit  command  352-53 
Print  preView  Jump  command  353 
Print  preView  Options  command  169, 
353-54 

Print  preView  Print  command  354 
Print  Printer  command  70-71, 333, 334-35, 
351-54 

printing  with  daisy- wheel  printers  335 
problems  when  executing  335 
Print  Queue  command  334, 348 
Print  Repaginate  command  272-73, 334, 
348-50,352, 658 

Professional  File,  merging  with  581 
program  directory  160 
programs,  running  301-2 
promptmode  macro  variable  480-81 

Q 

Query  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval)  284-85, 531-37 
fields  532 

narrowing  search  531 
pathnames  532-33 
sample  queries  535-36 
searching  document  text  537 
wildcards  and  logical  operators  532, 533, 
534-35 

queued  printing  347, 348, 400 
Quit  command  90, 103, 173-75 
messages  173-74 
with  the  mouse  175 
QUIT  macro  instruction  488-89 
quitting  Word  48,  73 

R 

R:BASE  and  R:BASE  5000,  merging  with 
579 

RDONLY  utility  374 
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RDWRITE  utility  374 
read-only  files  174, 364 
records,  merge  data  document  564 
creating  manually  578-79 
limiting  merge  operations  on  select  342, 
570, 573-74 
redlining  245-47 
REPEAT . . .  ENDREPE AT  macro 
instruction  489 

Replace  command  90, 103, 164, 355-58, 

438- 40 

automating  indexing  with  627 
changing  content  for  formatting  438 
eliminating  extra  paragraph  markers  439 
fields  356-58 

macros  for  resetting  fields  of  503-5 
manipulating  indentations  with  439 
manipulating  spacing  characters  with 

439- 40 

multistep  replacements  440 
using  macros  with  Search  and  440-41 
using  Search  command  as  438 
reserved  variables,  macro  478-81 
retrieval.  See  document-retrieval  feature; 
macro(s),  retrieval 

revisions.  See  manuscript-revision  feature 
Rich  Text  Format  (RTF)  file  format  337, 364, 
368-69 

RM  (Record  Macro)  mode  19, 153, 495 
ruler  53,  77, 211, 317-19 
live  317, 318 
scalable  317,318 
sliding  139-40, 318, 319 
run-in  indexes  633-35 
running  heads  194, 676 
automatic  page  numbers  as  237 
formatting  234-37 
other  commands  and  236-37 
paragraph  alignment  and  235 
margins  and  229 
side  heads  674-75, 684-85 
symbols  237 
tabs  in  236-37 
understanding  236 
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s 

save 

autosave  feature  164-65, 327-28 
documents  72, 160-65 
forms  589 
macros  130, 479 

with  Transfer  Save  command  364-69 
SAVE  indicator  18, 479 
scrap  17-18, 184 

copying  to,  with  Copy  command 
182, 189-90 

deleting  while  preserving  the  192 
macro  reserved  variable  478 
relationship  to  glossary  181 
tutorial  182-83 

using  glossary  as  alternate  459 
scratch  file  161 
screen 

colors  326-27 
command  area  14, 17-19 
modes  indicated  in  18-19 
echo  macro  variable  affecting  update  of 
480 

fundamentals  14-19 
splitting  548-49  ( see  also  Window  Split 
commands) 
text  area  14-16 

text  on  the  page  vs  on  the  137-44 
Scriptor  software  338 
scripts 

absolutely  positioned  paragraphs  used 
to  create  684 

side-by-side  paragraphs  used  to  create 
673-74 

scroll  bar  15, 16 
mouse  used  in  406 
scrolling  390-92 
commands  for  724 
horizontal  542 
keys  to  change  394 
speedier  399-400 
Scroll  Lock  key  18 
search  operations  359 
in  documents  285, 436-38 
paths  for  NORMAL  files  157-58 
patterns  of,  in  document  directory  160 
Query  paths/logical  operators  for 
284-85 


search  operations  (continued) 
for  revised  manuscript  text  247 
style  format  243 
search  and  replace  operations 
formats  241-44, 441-42 
text,  4-5, 436-41 
macros  used  with  440-41 
Search  command  90, 103, 359, 436-38 
coding  indexes  with  627-28 
extending  the  selection  with  437 
glossary-based  formatting  using  462 
macro  character  strings  used  with 
95-96 

macro  for  resetting  fields  of  503-5 
macro  found /nonfound  variables  and  479 
placing  markers  for  437 
using  as  a  version  of  Replace  command 
438 

using  macros  with  Replace  and  440-41 
security,  file  167-68 
Select-Do  concept  24 
formatting  and  200-202 
selection.  See  highlight  (selection) 
selection  bar,  screen  15 
SEMI.STY  style  sheet  258 
serial  ports  39, 50, 345 
Set  command,  DOS  158 
SET  instruction 
macro  489-90 
merge  560, 568 

SET  MSWNET=  command  41 
SET  TEMP=  command  42 
setting  up  Word  39-43 
hardware  requirements  35-39 
options  48-55 

SETUP  program  5-6, 36, 38, 39-43, 48, 
206-7,343 
shading  224, 702-3 
Shift  key  11, 12 

selecting  a  sentence  with  Shift-F8  395 
Show  Layout  mode  18, 139-40, 153 
side-by-side  paragraphs  214-15, 636, 657, 
669-80 

multiple  columns  created  with  676-80 
side  heads  created  with  674-75 
styles  670-71 

tables  and  scripts  created  with  673-74 
Word  rules  on  672-73 
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side  heads 

positioned  with  absolutely  positioned 
paragraphs  684-85 

positioned  with  side-by-side  paragraphs 
674-75 

SKIP  instruction,  merge  feature  570 
SL  (Scroll  Lock)  key  18, 153 
snow  control  159 

sorts  278-82.  See  also  Library  Autosort 
command 

alphanumeric/  numeric  278-79 
ascending/descending  279 
case  and  279 

columns  (multilevel)  279-80 
outlines  620-22 
primary  and  secondary  280 
tutorial  on  280-82 
space(s)  31 
as  characters  26, 357 
showing,  with  Replace  command 
439-40 

commands  for  entering  and  editing  723 
counting  blank  330 
hard  357 
in  tables  156, 659 
Spacebar  26, 27 

controlling  macro- execution  speed  495 
Spell  (spelling  checker)  32, 34, 100, 303-8, 
413, 415-22.  See  also  Library  Spell 
command 

commands  306-8,  721 
dictionaries  303-4 
adding  words  to  307-8, 418 
creating  user  418-22 
path  options  331 

proofreading/ correcting  documents 
with  416-18 
using  305-6 

version  5.0  capabilities  416, 417, 418 
differences  between  version  4.0  and 
420-22 

window  304-6 
Spell  menu  34 
spreadsheet(s) 
form  591 

hidden  text  used  to  incorporate  data 
from  429-30 

importing  data  from  294, 297-99 
monitoring  page  numbers  with  401 
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starting  Word  45-55 
floppy-disk  users  46 
setting  options 
Options  command  51-54 
Print  Options  48-51 
start-up  choices  46-48 
Transfer  Options  54-55 
status  line,  screen-command  area  17 
ST  (Step  Macro)  mode  19, 153 
debugging  macros  with  493 
playing  back  macros  with  129 
speed  of  macro  execution  using  495 
strikethrough  text  205 
style(s)  75, 76-80, 512-16.  See  also  style 
sheets 

applying  to  text  515-16 
vs  built-in  formatting  80, 516 
character  formatting  512-13 
style  names  513 
copying  259-60 

creating/inserting  with  Insert  command 
266, 520-21 
dedicated  82 
deleting  260 

division  formatting  512-13 
style  names  514 
elements  of  257-58 
entering,  into  the  Gallery  256 
Format  commands  pertaining  to  261-66 
names  of  513-14 
changing  267 
organization  chart  of  514 
for  outlines  596, 601-2, 612-14 
paragraph  formatting  512-13 
style  names  514 
searching/ replacing  243, 244 
side-by-side  paragraphs  670-71 
style  formatting  515 
modifying  520 
undoing  editing  changes  270 
style  bar  80 

showing  with  Window  Options 
command  322 

style-by-example  75, 80, 240-41, 517 
style  sheets  8, 30, 32, 200, 511-12, 516-18.  See 
also  Gallery;  style(s) 
attaching  to  documents  238-39, 258 
changing  drive/ directory  of  current 
269-70 
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style  sheets  (continued) 
column  layout  created  with  657 
creating  520-23 

editing,  viewing  and  printing  from 
Gallery  menu  33, 97-98 
effect  of  clearing  documents  on  370 
Format  Stylesheet  Record  command 
used  to  create  and  attach  240-41, 

517, 638 

formatting  commands  238-41 
identifying  or  switching  character  239 
identifying  or  switching  division  240 
identifying  or  switching  names  of  238-39 
identifying  or  switching  paragraph 
239-40 

index  293-94, 632-33, 638-40, 641 
listing,  with  Transfer  commands  363 
merging  269 

modifying  style  names  and  formatting 
in  519-20 

with  Format  Stylesheet  Record 
command  240-41 
multiple  518 
naming  522-23 

NORMAL.STY  file  156-57, 522 
organization  chart  of  styles  in  514 
outlines  596, 601-2,  612-14 
printing  current  267 
Quit  command  and  saving  changes  in 
174-75 

recording  formatting  in  80-86 
removing,  from  disk  268-69 
removing  current,  from  Gallery  window 
268 

renaming  270 
saving  to  disk  268 

tables  of  contents  or  illustrations  311, 
648-50 

testing  styles  by  using  86-87 
transferring,  from  disk  to  Gallery 
267-68 

use  of,  to  format  documents  158-59, 
517-18 

subscripting  206 
summary  sheets  8, 32, 72, 99, 525 
creating  and  revising  283, 526-29 
fields  526-27 

with  Options  command,  general 
options  section  322-23 


summary  sheets  (continued) 
printing  286, 346, 528, 538 
querying  284-85 
updating  287, 530-31 
superscripting  206 
footnotes  226 
SWAPHELP  batch  file  179 
switch  options  for  Word  versions 
4.0  47 

4.0  and  5.0  46 
5.0  46-47 
combinations  48 

synonyms.  See  Library  thEsaurus 
command;  thesaurus 

T 

tab(s)  216-21 
alignment  218 

characters  vs  stops  216-17, 656 
content  and  format  in  216-17 
default  width  329 
changing  656-57 

hidden  text  used  to  incorporate  430-31 
keyboard  and  mouse  shortcuts  219-21 
leader  character  218, 220 
live  ruler  and  318 
macros  used  to  set  664-65 
maximum  number  of  170 
mouse  set  406 
move  blocks  of  444-45 
position  217-18 
in  running  heads  236-37 
setting  and  clearing,  in  paragraph  style 
262-63 

stops  216-17, 656 
setting  219-21 
in  tables  156, 659 
Tab  key  26 

tab  characters  created  with  656 
underlining  with  584-85 
tables  655, 658-65 

absolutely  positioned  paragraphs  used 
to  position  684 

background  on  columns  vs  656-57 
editing  oversize,  in  temporarily  open 
windows  549-50 
leader  characters  in  659-61 
lines  and  borders  in  661-64 
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tables  (continued) 

macros  for  setting  tabs  and  creating 
664-65 

revised  formatting  659 
side-by-side  paragraphs  used  to  position 
673-74 

single-page  658 
tabbing  and  spacing  in  156, 659 
tables  of  contents  623-24, 641-51 
coding  641-45 

glossary  used  to  code  644-45 
macros  used  in  coding  507, 644 
manual  643-44 
compiling  645-46 
formatting  646-51 
page  numbering  651 
spacing  leader  characters  651 
hidden  text  used  in  431-32 
Library  Table  commands  used  in 
generating  308-11, 642, 645-46 
moving  646 
multiple  646 

outlines  used  to  create  310, 642 
style  642 

Tagged  Image  File  Format  (TIFF)  144, 296, 
710 

telecommunicating  Word  files  368 
temporary  (.TMP)  files  46, 158, 161, 162 
salvaging  files  using  165-67 
terminate-and-stay-resident  programs 
(TSRs),  setting  environmental 
variables  before  loading  158 

text 

applying  a  style  to  515-16 
bookmarking  ( see  bookmarks) 
centering  69 

between  top /bottom  borders  222 
commands  for  entering  and  editing 
722-23 

copying  with  the  mouse  408 
distance  of  paragraph  frame  from  250, 
698-701 
entering  64-65 
flowing  693-95 

formatting  ( see  character  formatting; 
formatting) 

four  methods  to  handle  often-used 
396-97 


text  (continued) 
vs  graphics  137-38 
hidden  ( see  hidden  text) 
macros  treated  as  465-66 
moving,  to/from  glossary  183, 189 
optional  433 
replacing  356-57 
revising  66-70 

on  the  screen  vs  on  the  page  137-44 
searching,  marking,  and  replacing 
436-41 

Query  command  285 
Search  command  436-38 
Replace  command  438-40 
specifying  locations  of,  by  units  of 
measurement  203 
storing  ( see  glossaries;  save) 
strikethrough  205 
text  area,  screen  14-16 
text  mode  36 

formatting  characters  in  204 
vs  graphics  mode  137-38 
screen  colors  and  326 
version  4.0  switch  for  47 
thesaurus  100-101, 311-12, 414-15, 721.  See 
also  Library  thEsaurus  command 
thumb,  scroll  bar  16 
time  glossary  name  188, 195, 196 
timeprint  glossary  name  188, 195 
Transfer  Allsave  command  161, 361, 376-77 
Transfer  Clear  Window  commands  55, 72, 
108, 117-18, 361, 369-70 
removing  style  sheets  from  a  window 
with  268 

Transfer  Clear  All  command  369-70 
Transfer  Clear  Window  command  370 
Transfer  command  family  90, 103, 361-77 
command  relationships  362 
functions  of,  in  the  Gallery  267-70 
lists  and  wildcards  used  with  362-63 
Transfer  Delete  command  162, 361, 371 
removing  a  style  sheet  from  disk  with 
268 

Transfer  Glossary  commands  361, 373-76, 
464 

Transfer  Glossary  Clear  command  132, 
376 

deleting  macros  with  133 
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Transfer  Glossary  comands  (continued) 
Transfer  Glossary  Load  command  131, 
132,185, 374-75,457 

Transfer  Glossary  Merge  command  131, 
132,185, 374,375 

Transfer  Glossary  Save  command  130, 
375, 457 

Transfer  Load  command  20-21, 55, 72, 361, 

363- 64,589 
filename  field  20 

inserting  style  into  style  sheet  with  260 
loading  a  style  sheet  into  the  Gallery 
with  267-68 
Read  only  field  21, 364 
Transfer  Merge  command  361, 363, 371-72 
combining  style  sheets  with  269 
handling  often-used  text  with  396 
Transfer  Options  command  54-55, 361, 372, 
533 

change  drive/ directory  of  current  style 
sheet  with  269-70 

record  of  choices  for,  in  MW.INI  file  169 
Transfer  Rename  command  166, 361, 372-73 
renaming  style  sheets  with  270 
vs  Transfer  Save  command  365 
Transfer  Save  command  16, 42, 72, 161, 361, 

364- 69 

vs  autosave  164-65 
file  formats  selected  with  366-69 
vs  Print  File  336, 337-38 
saving  changes  to  documents  with  174 
saving  style  sheets  with  268 
TTYBS.PRD  file  344 
TTYFF.PRD  file  344 
TTY.PRD  file  344 
TTYWHEEL.PRD  file  344 
tutorial(s) 

graphics  and  layout  688-92 
Library  Autosort  280-82 
merge  554-63 
Microsoft  Word  62-73 
altering  division  formats  with  Format 
Division  commands  73 
buffer  creation  62-63 
entering  text  64-65 
examining  current  format  63-64 
printing  70-71 
quitting  73 


tutorial(s),  Microsoft  Word  (continued) 
revising  and  formatting  text  66-70 
storing  documents  72 
outlining  607-19 

printing  multiple  columns  side  by  side 
676-80 

scrap  and  glossary  182-83 
TYPE  command,  DOS  167, 168, 367 

u 

underlining 

characters  68, 69, 204, 205, 206 
in  forms  584-86 

Undo  command  7, 66, 68, 70, 90, 103, 175-76 
predicting  level  of  176 
remapping  492 
removing  hyphens  with  290 
Spell  command  308 
undoing  editing  changes  to  style  sheet 
270 

Update  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval)  287 

user  dictionary,  speller  303-4, 415 
creating  418-22 
naming  419 

v 

variables 

environmental  158-59 
macro  470-71, 477-81, 489-90 
Ventura  Publisher  144 
vertical  positioning  of  graphics-layout 
elements  697 

Video  Graphics  Array  (VGA),  mode 
choices  138 

video  mode,  environmental  variables  that 
set  version  4.0  159 
.VID  files  36 

View  command  (Library  Document- 
retrieval  window)  287, 538-39 

w 

WHILE  conditional  statement  in  macros 
471, 481, 483, 490 
widow(s),  347 
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wildcard(s) 

Query  command  use  of  532, 533 
Replace  command  use  of  356 
Transfer  commands  use  of  363 
window(s),  multiple  105-21, 541-52 
clearing  381 
close  384-85 
columns  in  657 

controlling,  using  keyboard  107-15 
controlling,  using  mouse  116-21 
defaults  for  split  380 
footnote/annotation  112-15, 119-20, 226 
vs  normal  381 
horizontal  scrolling  in  542 
macro  check  for  open  window  499-502 
macro  variable  indicating  active  479-80 
managing,  with  Window  command 
family  380-81 
maximum  number  170 
merge  feature  used  with  577-78 
minimum  room  required  for  380 
moving  385-86 

printing  selection  in  active  334-35 
Quit  command  and  saving  different 
documents  in  174 

reformatting  documents  to  fit  in  smaller 
541 

resizing  111-12, 118-19, 385-86, 541, 
543-48 

cornering  544-48 
Spell  304-5 
splitting  381-84 
temporarily  open  541, 549-52 
creating  quick  indexes  and  glossaries 
in  551-52 

editing  oversize  tables  in  549-50 
included  in  macro  instructions  552 
organizing  large  amounts  of 
information  in  550 
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window(s)  (continued) 

as  place  markers  when  working 
elsewhere  550 

tentatively  deleting  paragraphs  and 
viewing  in  551 
window  number  316 
window  options  vs  379-80 
zooming/unzooming  14, 106, 109-10, 118, 
380, 541, 542-43 

Window  Close  command  106, 115, 384-85 
Window  command  family  5, 90, 103, 
379-86 

managing  windows  with  380-81 
Window  Close  command  384-85 
Window  Move  command  111,  385-86 
Window  Split  commands  381-84 
windows  vs  window  options  379-80 
Window  Options  command  (Word  4.0) 
52-53, 77, 314-22.  See  also  Options 
command 

examples,  vs  general  options  of  Options 
command  (Word  5.0)  316 
fields  316-22 

version  4.0  vs  5.0  314-15  (table) 

Window  Split  commands  381-84 
Window  Split  Footnote  command  112-15, 
383-84 

Window  Split  Horizontal  command  106, 

381- 82 

Window  Split  Vertical  command  107, 

382- 83 

Word.  See  Microsoft  Word 
Wordversion  macro  variable  481 
workspace,  increasing  Word's  42-43 

z 

Zoomedwindow  macro  variable  479 
zooming /unzooming  windows  14, 19, 106, 
109-10, 118, 380, 542-43 
ZM  (Zoom)  mode  19, 153 
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